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EARLY POTATO GROWING. 

The progress of early potato growing in Ireland continues. 

There has been no great or rapid extension, 

The growth of the but wherever the Department have tried 
Industry. experiments, the people who conducted 
them under the guidance of the Depart¬ 
ment have themselves continued to grow early potatoes, and 
their neighbours have followed their example. Already the indus¬ 
try has assumed such proportions as to affect the English and 
Scotch markets, and this year the fields of growing crops were 
visited by large numbers of merchants from England and Scotland. 
Happily, the crops were good enough and early enough to satisfy 
these merchants as to the possibilities of the industry in Ireland, 
and accordingly, on their return home they handled with alacrity 
the consignments of new potatoes sent to them from the growers 
they visited. Consequently, the Irish early potato crop has now 
come to be reckoned as a serious factor in the supply of new season 
potatoes for the British markets. Though no extravagant prices 
have been received, the season 1905 has been a satisfactory one. 
The crops have generally been good and very early. They did not 
suffer from adverse weather, and on the whole prices were 
remunerative. 

County Cork, as in former years, leads in point of earliness. At 
Clonakilty, raising commenced as early as the 
Experiments in 3rd June. There were many fine crops in 

Co. Cork. : Clonakilty, more especially in the hands of 

farmers who had had three or four years* 
experience in growing. Some crops were sold growing, and realised 
as much as £35 per acre for the growing crop, the purchaser taking 
all further risks. Other crops were consigned to commission mer¬ 
chants in England and Scotland, and after paying all expenses, 
realised a sum per acre equal to that obtained for those that were 
sold growing. The particulars of one crop—a fairly representative 
one—may suffice to illustrate. This was the fine crop of Mr. T. J. 
Canty. The extent under potatoes was 1 acre 3 roods, which pro¬ 
duced in the first week of June, 8 tons 10 cwt. These were sold in 
Glasgow at prices ranging from £10 to £12 per ton, subject to a 
deduction of £2 for costs, and the net amount received for the 
whole crop was £71 2s. 6d. The price per acre for the crop as grown 
was, therefore* over £40. The ground in this case, as well "as in 
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all the others, is covered with excellent crops of turnips, cabbages, 
and other green food. At Youghal, the Department had not 
hitherto carried out any experiments, but as there had been some 
private ventures with Varying success, it was resolved to try what 
could be done with early potatoes in that district, already so 
famous in the early history of potato growing. Inspection of the 
locality disclosed the fact that there was a very large extent of 
most suitable land some miles west of the town. This land is 
chiefly in the hands of small occupiers. The fields are small and 
sheltered by high turf walls, and the soil is a warm sandy loam. 
The conditions being thus apparently very favourable, the Depart¬ 
ment resolved to carry out several experiments there. The 
following are the results:- Mr. Michael Gleeson, Pilmore, grew 
2 roods and 1 pole, which produced 2 tons 9 cwt. 2 qrs. during the 
second week of June, and realised the net sum of £18 15s. 6d. The 
variety was Ninetyfold,” and all were marketed in Glasgow. 
Mr. John Griffen, Pilmore, grew 2 roods, which produced 2 tons 
5 cwt. in the second week of June ,and realised a net sum of 
£16 8s. 5 d. The variety was the “ May Queen,” and all were 
marketed in Glasgow. Mr. James Griffen, Pilmore, grew 2 roods, 
which produced 2 tons 13 cwt. in the third week of June, and 
realised the net sum of £16 19s. 5 d. The variety was “ Epicure,” 
and the produce was marketed partly in Manchester and partly in 
Glasgow. The crops at Youghal were very good, and seemed to be 
more vigorous than those at Clonakilty, but they were decidedly 
later, and apparently have not been quite so remunerative. For 
a first effort, however, the results are extremely good, and there 
is no doubt whatever that with experience they can be improved 
upon. At the Munster Institute one acre each of “ Ninetyfold,” 
“ May Queen,” and “ Epicure ” was planted. This crop suffered 
from a severe frost in April, which the other places already men¬ 
tioned in County Cork seemed to have entirely escaped. The crop 
was, therefore, thrown back to some extent, but it did not appear 
to suffer any other material damage. The “ Ninetyfolds ” were 
ready for raising on the third week of June, and 1 acre produced 
8 tons of marketable potatoes, which were sold in Manchester 
at £7 per ton. The net return was* close upon £45 per acre. 
“ May Queens ” were ready about the same time, but they were 
a lighter crop. They produced 6 tons per acre, the net return 
being £35 per acre. “ Epicures ” were later, and were not ready 
for market until the first week in July, when prices bad sunk s<j 




low that an extremely fine crop did not produce £30 per acre. 
This seems to confirm the experience of former years, that “ Ninety¬ 
fold ” is the best general purpose potato for early work in the 
South of Ireland. “ Epicure ” is more popular in the North of 
Ireland, and for the moment is in most demand amongst Ayrshire 
growers. It seems to be hardier, and resists adverse weather better 
than “Ninetyfold,” which has a softer leaf; but where conditions 
are extremely favourable, as they are along the seaboard of County 
Cork, it would appear that the somewhat delicate potato, “ Ninety- 
fold/’ gives the best results in point of earliness. 

At Kilmore, in County Wexford, two experiments were tried. 
The variety in this instance was “ Puritan/’ 
Experiments in and Irish-grown seed was used. The results 
Co. Wexford. in both cases were somewhat disappointing. 

In one case, where the extent grown was 
1 rood and 20 poles statute, the total produce on the second week 
of June was 220 stones, equal to 3 tons 13 cwt. 2 qrs. per statute 
acre. As the potatoes were marketed locally the money value does 
not furnish any guide as to what would have been obtained for 
them had they been shipped to England. The after crop in this 
case is not very flourishing, and on the whole the experiment cannot 
be regarded as a success. In the other Kilmore case 1 rood was 

planted, for which a money value of £12 Gs. \d. was received-.a 

good return; but as the produce was sold locally it is no evidence 
of what can be realised by shipping to English markets. The sub¬ 
sequent. crop of turnips in this case is extremely good. 

In County Sligo Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, of Lissadel, was again 
an extensive grower. As in former years. 
Experiments at Mr. A. Cooper, agent for Sir Josslyn 
Lissadel, Co. Sligo. Gore-Booth, has furnished the Department 
with a complete report as follows: — 

“We continued the early potato-growing experiments this year, 
and laid down about 16 statute acres. We tried the bulk of them 
in a different soil to previous years, viz., a light sandy soil, as 
against a rich loam heretofore. Although, speaking generally, this 
sandy soil is ideal land for growing early potatoes, it, unfortu¬ 
nately, did not suit the weather we had in 1905. The potatoes here 
not only suffered by far the worst in the three frosts we had, but, 
in the drought which followed, the potatoes were scorched in the 
hot sand. They were cut down by frost three times—on April 7th 




and 23rd, and May 2nd. Whilst the frosts of April 7th and May 
2nd burned the leaves, that of April 23rd burned both stalks and 
leaves. That frost, we believe, put us back about two weeks, and 
consequently we were largely out of the running for the earliest 
markets. This year wc could only start digging (in small patches) 
on June 13th, as against June 7th in 1904 and June 9th in 1903, 
and that in spite of the fact that we had expected, this year, to 
be able to start to dig about June 1st, owing to the very suitable 
soil. 

11 Farm Depart men i .—These were the potatoes planted in the 
sandy soil referred to. The following table shows details of the 
potatoes dug up to July 22nd, when they were planted, and the 
respective earliness (with us) of each variety: — 


Variety. 

Area. 

(Statute.) 

Date 
Plant ed. 

Date Lifted. 

Yield. 

Average 

Y ield per 
Statute 
Aere. 


A. K. P. 



T. C. Q. 

T. <:. Q. 

Kata Hendcnson. 

0 0 19 

Feb. 6, 

June 13, • 

0 7 1 

3 10 

Ninetyfnld, 

0 0 22 

„ 9. 

„ 13, 

0 12 3 

4 12 3 

Duke of York, ... 

0 0 12$ 

„ », 

„ 16, 

0 7 2 

4 16 0 

May Queen, 

0 0 1G* 

9, 

„ 16, 

0 6 0 

2 18 1 

Kato Header non. 

1 0 27 

Mareli 3, 

17 to 21, 

4 18 1 

4 4 1 

Ninety fold and Duke of 

0 8 26 

3, 

„ 24 to 27, 

6 9 0 

v 

York. 






Ninetyfold, . 

0 2 0 

„ 7, 

„ 30, 

3 12 0 


Duke of York. 

0 I 22 

„ 7, 

July 7. 

2 17 0 

HD 

Ninetyfold, . 







Duke of York. 






NH 



1 0 16 

„ 7, 

„ 3 to 22, 

8 1 1 

nui 

May Queen, 



to 22. ! 



■m 

Epieuie. 






■ 


4 2 1 

- 

~ ] 

27 11 0 

6 2 1 


“ It is only right to say here that the first patch referred to, and 
the small plot of * May Queen * dug June 16th were grown under 
the shade of trees. 

" The first variety we had ripe to dig in quantity was ' Kate 
Henderson ’ on June 17th. Although being the earliest-potato 
with us (as it always has been) it suffered the most from the frost. 
The next earliest was 'Ninetyfold ' on June 24th; and here, as in 
every previous experiment, we have not only almost the earliest 
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but also the most prolific potato wc have grown. ‘ D’uke of York 9 
comes next, and runs ‘Ninetyfold ’ fairly close for earliness, beats 
it in quality, but does not compare with it for yield. 

“ Farmyard manure was used, at the time of planting the seed, 
at the rate of 24 tons to the acre, as against 30 tons in 1904, whilst 
the artificial manure usod in addition per statute acre was as 
follows: — 

4 cwt. 35 per cent, superphosphates. 

3J ,, 24 per cent, sulphate of ammonia. 

4 » 80 per cent, sulphate of potash. 

“ Garden Depart merit Here we tried more detailed and more 
careful experiments than before, in a rich loam soil which had 
previously been used for early potatoes. The potatoes were not to 
any extent affected by the frost. In the following table the varie¬ 
ties are given in the order of digging: 








Average 

Variety. 

Area. 

(Statute.) 

Date 

Planted. 

Date Lifted. 

Yield. 

Yield per 
Statute 







Acre. 


K. P. YD. 



T. c. 

u. 

T. e. Q. 

Ninetyfold, . 

0 20 0 

March 3, 

June 13 & 14, 

0 17 

2 

5 7 2 

Duke of York, . 

0 16 18 

4, 

„ 16 to 20, 

0 10 

2 

5 1 2 

Sir J. Llewellyn,. 

0 15 12 

„ 3, 

„ 20 to 22, 

0 9 

3 

5 1 0 

Duke of York (Artificial 

0 14 0 

„ 28, 

„ 23 to 28, 

0 8 

0 

4 8 0 

Manure only). 

Duke of Y ork (Farm yard 

0 8 0 

April 3, 

, v . 28 to. 29, 

0 4 

2 

4 10 0 

Manure only >. 

Kate Henderson. 

0 4 18 

| 

March 4, 

„ 29, — 

0 2 

o 

4 17 2 

Sir J. Llewellyn,. 

0 3 0 

Jan. 31, 

„ 30, — 

0 4 

1 

11 16 0 

Duke of York, 

0 26 10 

April 6, 

j 

j „ 30, to \ 

\ July 8.) 

0 29 

1 

8 17 0 

Koyal Kidney, . 

0 15 2 

; March 10, 

July 10 to 18, 

0 15 

0 

7 19 0 

Duke of York. 

0 2 2J 

j April 6, 

„ 18 to 22, 

0 2 

31 

10 11 1 


3 U 0 

- 

— 

5 4 

01 

6 7 0 


" ‘ Ninetyfold * is first here, for earliness as well as yield, with 
‘ Duke of York' second. The small patch of our favourite, ‘Kate 
Henderson/ here takes a back seat, whilst the great yield of the 
3 perches of Sir .John Llewellyn, planted January 31st and dug 
June 30th, strikes one at once. 

“ Forest Department — In the nursery here (clay soil) we had 
‘ Ninetyfold * and ‘Duke of York/ The area planted was 
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Oa. lr. 8p., and it was dug from June 30th to July 8th. The yield 
from this was 2 tons 3 cwt. 2 qrs., which shows an average of 
7 tons 5 cwt. per statute acre. ‘ Duke of York ’ did best here, and 
it has been the best in this soil also in 1904 and 1903. 


“ The total results of the portion of our early potatoes dug and 
sold up to July 22nd show as follows:. 



Area. 

(Statute.) 

Yield. 

Gross 

Receipts. 

Expenses 

referred 

to. 

Net 

Receipts.- 


A. it. I’. 

T. C. o. 

X x. d. 

X, *. if. 

Ji .S', J. 

Farm, 

4 2 1 

27 11 0 

173 2 11 

37 19 1 

135 3 10 

Garden, 

0 3 11 

ft 4 O', 

44 Hi 4 

ft 5 8 

39 10 8 

Forest, 

0 1 8 

2 3 2 

12 12 2 , 

10 3 

I 

11 11 11 


5 2 20 

34 18 2i 

230 11 5 ; 

44 ft 0 

18G 0 0 


“ The total dug, 34 tons 18 cwt. 2 qrs. realised, therefore, gross, 
£230 11*. 5 d. This shows an average per toil of £G 12.s\, as against 
£8 4*. for 1904, and £10 for 1903. The gross amount of the return 
per statute acre was £53 in 1903, £38 in 1904, and this year £41. 

“ This year, owing to our only being ready a few days before Ayr¬ 
shire, we only got a few consignments into the Glasgow market 
before we were shut out, and consequently we turned on to Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester at once. As the direct steamer ouly sails once 
a week we were here handicapped with much heavier freights per ton 
by rail and boat rid Dublin, Greenore, or Belfast, than to Glasgow, 
either direct or via Derry, and we were doubly hit, because, 
although the prices received per ton this year were lower, we were 
making up on our increased yield. Whilst we daily did our best 
to get our consignments over the 2 tons to secure the lowest through 
rate, even these rates were a big handicap. 

“ Our expenses for marketing the crop, carriage—outward and 
on returned empties—porterage-, commission, advertising, tele 
grams, &c\, were £44 5*. The net return per statute acre was, 
therefore, £33, as compared with £33 in 1904, and £45 in 1903, 
and from these figures the cost of labour, manures, seed, carting, 
and other expenses, must be deducted. 

“ The result of our experiments for the past three years is—that 
the potatoes must be ready early for the market, and the earlier 
the better. We should have our potatoes marketed, if possible, 
before Ayrshire starts. 

















IV.—Early potatoes, grown at Lissadell. or. the way to Sligo for shipment, 8 o'clock, a.m.. 21st June, 1905, 






“ So far, f Ninetyfold ’ is the best potato for earliness combined 
with yield, though ‘ Kate Henderson ’ has for four years in suc- 
cession beaten it for earliness alone. 

“ This spring we bought as much of a new variety, ‘ Milecross 
Early ’— a beautifully-shaped oval potato— as the raisers would 
sell us, viz., one ton. We only received it in March and planted 
in on April 8th, and in digging for seed the ton has realised 
14 tons 16 cwt. 1 qr. Although planted so late, and not properly 
sprouted, the crop of this potato was fit for digging before the end 
of June, and I expected this variety (with us at any rate) to beat 
all the others. 

J. A. Cooper, 

A unit for Sir Jozslyn* Gore-Booth , Bart.” 

When I visited this crop at the end of May it had the appear¬ 
ance of being extremely vigorous, and likely to prove a very bounti¬ 
ful one. Examination showed the results of the repeated frosts 
which Mr. Cooper refers to. The stalks had branched and were 
very umbrageous, producing large numbers of tubers to each root, 
but not early. Still there was not much to complain of in a crop 
of over 41 tons on the 13th June, and 7 tons 4 cwt. per acre on the 
30th June. All this tends to demonstrate the extraordinary re¬ 
cuperative powers of the soil and climate. There are few places 
where a potato crop would survive the scourge of three successive 
frosts. 

Mr. James Young, Ballincar, Sligo, reports thus:—“I had five 
or six perches over half an Irish acre, and, 

Other Experiments indeed, they were a great success. They 
in Co. Sligo. came to £33 10s. Though the price was not 
half as good as last year for the last lot 
sent, the extra crop made up for the deficiency in price, 1 Ninety¬ 
fold * was the first to come in. I was greatly surprised and 
pleased with them, as I thought that when tlie frost nipped them 
we would have no crop. I intend to set an acre next year, and I 
am very thankful to the Department for introducing me to such 
profitable and successful farming.” Mr. Samuel Hunter, Ballin¬ 
car, Sligo, reports thus:—“I beg to say I had a most wonderful 
return from 6 cwt. of seed (planted in 1 rood 13 poles). I realised 
£13 17«. 6d. in cash, and the field is covered with a very good crop 
of turnips. * Ninetyfold ’ did best, and I mean to plant a field of 
them next year.” 
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Mr. Janies Kerr, Winnsforth, Sligo, writes :—“ I sincerely thank 
the Department for the experiment of ‘ Ninety folds/ They have 
been a very good crop, and I might have dug them up much sooner 
than I did and have got a better price for them. I had 31 perches 
of ground set with them, and the produce was sent to Glasgow, and 
made 8s. per cwt., the net cash received being £10 5s. They were 
a splendid crop, and there is a fairly good turnip crop in their 
place. They have paid well.” 

Mr. W. J. M'Mullen, Tallyho Lodge, Sligo, reports :—“ I planted 
1 rood 20 perches with G cwt. of ‘ Ninetyfolds ’ and 4i cwt. of 
‘ Epicure/ which were supplied by the Department. I dug the 
* Ninetyfold/ or most of them, on 14th June, and got £10 10s. per 
ton in Glasgow, after which the price fell quickly. But the yield 
was good, and the plot made £15 net. The f Ninety fold ' are the 
earliest by a week and are good croppers. The ' Epicure ’ is a very 
good table potato, and locally was in more favour than the ‘Ninety¬ 
fold/ ” 

In County Clare the Department conducted experiments at Mur- 
roughs, where the crops had been so suc- 
Experiments in cessful the two previous seasons. This year 
Co. Clare. they were equally good ; but the difficulties of 

transit and marketing, alluded to last year, 
still obtain, and there seems little use in the meantime in endea¬ 
vouring to extend the area in this district beyond the requirements 
of local markets. The same may be said of two experiments which 
were conducted at Lahinch. 

The results of the Murroughs experiments are as follows: — 
Michael M‘Corraick grew 1 rood, which produced 1 ton 5 cwts., for 
which £9 5s. was received; Thomas Howard grew 1 rood, which 
produced 1 ton 4 cwt. 3 qrs., and realised £8 10s.; Michael Howley 
grew 1 rood, which produced 1 ton 3 cwt. 1 qr., for which £8 15s. 
was received. The land is all replanted with turnips. 

At Rush, in County Dublin, the system of sprouting in boxes 
has now become almost universal, the 
Experiments in growers having been thoroughly convinced 
Co. Dublin. of its advantages. The acreage under pota¬ 
toes in that district is scarcely capable of 
extension, as every available rood of land seems to be in the occu¬ 
pation of extremely skilful market gardeners. As indicating the 
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difference of the climate between the south of Ireland and the east 
coast, it may be remarked that in Rush the potatoes suffered not 
only from the frosts in April, which were also experienced at Sligo, 
but in some degree were severely struck by frost in the end of May 
which blackened many of the fields lying back from the seaboard, 
and the long spell of dry weather which succeeded did not give 
the crop a chance to recover. There is a general complaint in Rush 
that the season was short and prices unremunerative. At the same 
time some excellent yields are recorded, particularly of “ Ninety¬ 
fold,” which produced at the rate of 2 cwt. to the perch. 

I wish again to record my belief that the application of a good 
early potato manure (such as is recommended in the Department’s 
leaflet No. 19), is what is required in many of the crops at Rush. 
The difference in the appearance of the crop where such a manure 
had been used was very marked. 

County Down appears to have made very rapid development in 
the industry of early potato growing. Its 
Experiments in northern situation and eastern exposure do 
Co. Down. not naturally suggest that the same success 

could be possible as in the south of Ireland. 
Still, the evidence of the past two years seems to contradict this, 
and certainly there were crops in County Down which were not 
appreciably later than those of County Cork, and which, owing to 
their contiguity to markets, gave a much better return. The 
Department have not thought it necessary to conduct any special 
experiments in this county, as that was already being done most 
efficiently by the County Committee of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, under the direction of Mr. W. J. Megaw, the Agricul¬ 
tural Instructor for the county. The following report from Mr. 
Megaw speaks for itself: — 

” For the third successive season experiments have been carried 
out in the Kilkeel district to test its suitability for early potato¬ 
growing. The experience now gained from these trials should give 
the farmers residing on the stretch of sea-coast from Annalong to 
Rosfcrevor a fair idea as to the possibilities of profitably growing 
early potatoes on an extensive scale. 

“ In the seasons of 1903 and 1904 the results of the experiments 
were most satisfactory both as regards yield and earliness of crop, 
and also from the financial point of view. The results obtained 



this year have again been highly satisfactory, as will be seen from 
the following table, which gives the returns of this year’s experi¬ 
ments : — 


Name of Grower. 

Yield 

per 

Statute 

Acre. 

Average 
Price 
jut Ton. 

Gross 

Return 

per 

Statute 

Aero. 

It ail way 
market¬ 
ing per 
Ton. 

Charges 
and Ex 
ponses 
per 

Statute 

Acre. 

Net 

Return 

per 

Statute 

Aere. 

Time 

of 

Lilting 

Crop. 


T. 

a: x. #/. 

£ <1. 

e s, </. 

£ x. (/. 

& X. ( 1 . 


Tbos. Stevenson, 

G IS 

6 0 0 

11 7 0 

1 8 4 

9 15 0 

31 12 0 

21st to 

Maghereagh. j 







27 th June. 

Ed. Hutchinson, 

8 13 

6 12 6 

57 10 0 I 

1 11 3 

13 10 0 

44 6 0 

20th to 

Maghereagli. 



1 




28th June. 

Isaac Hamilton, j 

(5 0 

6 17 8 j 

41 0 0 i 

1 9 2 

8 15 0 

32 11 0 

16th to 

Oranilold. 







27th June. 

Andrew Orr, i 

8 0 

7 10 

56 8 0 

17 3 

10 18 0 

45 10 0 

15 tli to 

Craniield. : 



! 




27 th June. 

John Granule, 

7 17 

7 7 6 \ 

58 0 0 ! 

Sold 

locally 

..... 

30th June. 

Lisnacrcu. 



1 

in Newiryand 


to 

i 


i 

1 

Wane npoint. 


10th July. 


“ The plots occupied about 1 rood each. 

“ The first four of above growers’ potatoes were sold by Messrs. 
M‘Loughlin Bros., 57, Mary-street, Belfast. They were all con¬ 
signed to Belfast on the hope that remunerative prices could be 
obtained in that market. The prices there were, however, ex¬ 
tremely fluctuating and unsatisfactory: good prices at this season 
could only be obtained on an occasional day for very small lots. 
In consequence, nearly all the potatoes had to be sent across to 
various towns in Lancashire. Had they been shipped direct- from 
Kilkeel via Green ore and Holyhead a saving could have been 
effected in the transit and marketing expenses, and an increased 
net return thereby obtained. The expenses of marketing would 
also be relatively much less if a larger quantity of potatoes were 
being handled. The returns, therefore, rather under-estimate what 
might be obtained if, instead of small experimental lots, large areas 
of early potatoes were grown in the district and shipped direct to 
the English market. 

“ The variety principally grown was f Puritan/ Mr. Orr had 
also a small quantity of ‘ Ninety folds ’ and f May Queens/ both of 
which varieties turned out satisfactory. ‘ Ninetyfold * was the most 
productive of the three varieties. 

“ The system of manuring was to apply a liberal dressing of farm* 
yard manure at the time of planting, and supplement this with 
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about G cwts. per statute acre of the artificial manure mixture 
recommended by Mr. M. G. Wallace. (See Department’s leaflet. 
No, 19.) 

“ The potatoes were planted in the latter end of February and 
the first week of March. With the exception of Mr. Granule's, the 
potatoes in all the other lots were well through about the 25th of 
April, and were badly damaged by a severe night’s frost at this 
time. They recovered very quickly and suffered no further 
checks. 

“ W. J, Megaw. 

“ 23rd Aug., 1905.” 

I visited these plots with Mr. Megaw on the 13th June, and was 
highly pleased with their vigour and earliness. They appeared to 
me to be not appreciably later than Clonakilty, and had they been 
raised in the first week of June would probably have produced a 
yield similar to the best in County Cork. They were, however, not 
lifted until the third week in June, when the crop had doubled. 
The facilities for marketing are excellent in County Down, there 
being a daily service from various ports at extremely moderate 
rates, and this to a large extent accounts for the handsome net 
return. If the experience of a series of years will prove that 
County Down can be as immune from spring frosts as it, has been 
for the past three seasons, there is no reason why the acreage may 
not bo very greatly increased. Certainly, the staple of soil neces¬ 
sary is present, and, apparently, also the men to handle it. In 
the neighbourhood of Comber there were many large fields of early 
potatoes, showing that these had already become a recognised 
feature of the farming of the district. The extensive plain of fine 
red sandy loam between Comber and Newtownards is all eminently 
suitable for early potato growing, and assuredly the evidences of 
high farming in that district indicate that the occupiers of hold¬ 
ings have little need of counsel from anyone in the management 
of their business. 

On the shore of Belfast Lough a considerable quantity of early 
potatoes is grown within easy distance of Belfast, the largest area 
being in the hands of Mr. A. M. Kirker, Craigavad House, who 
is probably the largest individual grower of early potatoes in Ire¬ 
land. Mr. Kirker’s entire crop was sold growing to the Belfast 
firm of MXoughlin & Co. at a high figure, which has not been 
revealed, but which is immaterial for the purpose of this report. 
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What it is important to know is the fact that “ May Queen ” com¬ 
menced to raise on the 14th June, and at that date produced 7J 
tons per acre. I happened to visit Craigavad on the same day, and 
was amazed to see such a heavy yield at that early date. In this 
instance the variety of “ May Queen ” seems to have done be3t, 
because at that date they could not fail to be netting at least £10 
per ton. It is only fair, however, to state that “ May Queen ” 
occupied the earliest and softest land on the farm. “ Ninetyfold ” 
were also an excellent crop, and were raised during the last week 
of June and first week of July, and yielded 12 tons per acre. 

It will be observed from the various local reports that generally 
the variety of “ Ninetyfold ” has given the 

Points for Growers. hest results. This confirms the experience 
of previous years, and probably Irish 
growers will do well to hold by this variety until some other kind 
has given evidence of superior merit. Those who contemplate ex¬ 
tending their areas should procure small quantities of the various 
popular sorts in order to test for themselves what suits their district 
best. Early potatoes are capricious in this respect, and the pro¬ 
perties of a so-called early variety can only be truly tested in an 
early district. Many of the lauded varieties at. present advertised 
as “ first early” are not really so when subjected to this proof, 
however good they may be on soils and in climates that do not 
admit of growing for the first early markets. 

It is wise, also, to study the fashion of the markets to which 
growers consign their produce. Glasgow has no objection to a 
round potato, and if “ Epicure ” is found to be as early and as 
productive as “ Ninotyfold,” there is no reason why it should not 
be adopted if Glasgow is to be the market. It has some advan¬ 
tages over “ Ninetyfold,” having a hardier stalk and leaf, and can 
consequently better resist the hurtful influences of frost, winds, &c. 
English markets, on the other hand, undoubtedly prefer a kidney 
or long-shaped potato, and “Ninetyfold ” will be accepted in many 
markets where “ Epicure ” cannot find a place. “ May Queen,” on 
account of its splendid quality, will always displace either, but, 
apparently, the yield is not so good in most cases as " Ninetyfold.” 

There is a marked improvement in the general tillage of the 
crop over 1904. At the same time it cannot be said that the best 
possible has yet been done in this respect. In few cases was the 
soil so loose and soft as one would desire to see it. As this is a 
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purely mechanical operation altogether independent of weather 
conditions, there is not much excuse for neglect, and growers should 
endeavour to improve upon the present state of matters. Careful 
and thorough tillage affects the result of the crop far more than 
they may think. 

Marketing has been much better done this year, growers no 
doubt profiting from the mistakes of previous years. The visits of 
the Scotch and English merchants had also a good effect, as they 
furnished much useful information. Thus, it may be expected 
that in another year growers will be prepared to meet any mar¬ 
keting emergency. 

M. (1. Wallace. 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN 
GERMANY, 1904-5* 

The most important event, in connection with agricultural co¬ 
operation in Germany in the course of the 

Amalgamation of the P as( tw( ' lvc mon,lls is the success of the nego- 

Raiffeisen and the tiations for a union between the Raiffeisen 
Reichs-Verhand organisation, which has hitherto had its 

Organisation. headquarters at Neuwied, and the Reichs - 
verb and organization, with its headquarters 
at Darmstadt. These two organizations have hitherto worked inde¬ 
pendently, side by side, all over the German Empire, with consider¬ 
able waste of power by overlapping and in various forms, often 
very undesirable, of rivalry. In some causes this rivalry may havo 
had a stimulating effect, but on the whole it was a serious cause 
of weakness to the movement, and the leaders on both sides seem 
to regard the arrangement now arrived at with satisfaction. For 
the present many of the provincial unions, with their affiliated 
societies, continue to work side by side, under the terms of a 
friendly understanding, but the supreme control of both organisa¬ 
tions being now united, local amalgamations will follow. For the 
present, Dr. Haas, of Darmstadt, Privy Councillor and member 
of the Keichsrath, with two coadjutors, Herr 3 oh anus sen, of 
Hanover, representing the Reichs-V erhand, and Herr Caspers, 
representing the Raiffeisen organisation, presides over a combina¬ 
tion of thirty-nine unions, representing collectively 16,139 agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies. 

Associated with Dr. Haas, as Chairman, and his coadjutors, as 
Deputy Chairmen, is an executive committee of seven and a 
general committee of fifty, consisting of the chairmen of the pro¬ 
vincial unions, central banks and other institutions in connection 
with the enlarged Reichs-V erhand. The terms of the union have 
been so arranged as to secure the continued existence within it of 
the special institutions of the Raiffeisen organization and the main¬ 
tenance intact of the strict rules by which societies connected with 
that organization are bound. 

At the annual general meeting of the Reichs-V erhand at Stras- 
burg on the 16th—19th of August—the first general meeting at 
which the Raiffeisen societies took part as members—Dr. Haas 
presented his comprehensive annual report, containing a mass of 

* For other articles by Mr. Montgomery on the subject see Journal Vol. V., No. 1, p. 34 
and Journal Vpl. IV. No f 2 p. 214 and also Bulletin No. 2 Miscellaneous Series 1902. 
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interesting statistics of the whole movement, as well as of that 
portion of it directly or indirectly connected with the Reichs- 
Verband 


Following the same principle of selection as was adopted in the 


General Statistics. 


Journal for October, 1904 (Vol. V., No. 1, 
p. 34), the following figures bring the chief 


heads of Dr. Haas’ statistics up to date: — 


Total number of Oo-operativo So¬ 
cieties registered in Germany up 
to July 1st, 1905, .. 

Total number of Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies registered in 
Germany up to July 1st, 1905, 
Consisting of:— 

Central Societies, 

Savings and Loan Societies, 
Agricultural Supply Societies, 
Dairy Societies, 
Miscellaneous Societies, 

Total membership in round num¬ 
bers. 

Which—making the necessary de¬ 
duction for those who are mom bora 
of more than one society—is 
estimated as representing, 


Corresponding Figures 
July 1st, 1904. 

23,700 22,400 


19,323 18,309 

97 

13,137 

1,831 

2,822 

1,436 

1,700,000 


1,200,000 persona. 


Collective turnover of the Central 
Credit Institutions connected with 
the Re.ic.h8- Verband in 1904 (ex- 

eluding Neuwied), .. .. Marks, 2,190,645,529 

(£109,532,276) 

Collective turnover of Central Credit 
Institutions outside the Reichs - 
Verband^ including Neuwied),.. Marks, 867,879.917 

(£43,393,995) 

Total, ... Marks, 3,058,525,446 

(£152,926,272) 

Amount advanced to Co-operative 
Societies by the Central Credit 
Institutions of the Reichs- Verband 
in 1904, .. .. .. Marks, 356,051,934 

(4117,802,596) 

Amount repaid and deposited with 
the same Central Institutions by 
the Societies, ... ... Marks, 354,820,801 

(£17,741,040) 

Collective paid up Capital of tho 
Central Credit Institutions con¬ 
nected with the Reichs-Verband 
in 1904, including paid up shares 
and profits placed to reserve (ex¬ 
cluding Neuwied), .. .. Marks, 10,615,928 

(£530,791) 

Collective paid up Capital of the 
Central Credit Institutions out¬ 
side the Reichs- Verband (includ¬ 
ing Neuwied), in 1904, .. Marks, 10,133,459 

(£506,672) 

Total, .. Marks, 120,749,387 

(£1,037,469) 


Corresponding Figures 
for 1903. 


Marks, 1,782,225,299 
(£89,111,264) 


Marks, 782,200,929 
(£39,110,046) 
Marks, 2,564,426,228 
(£128,221,311) 


Marks, 301,000,000 
(£15,050,000) 


Marks, 311,000,000 
(£15,550,000) 


Marks, 9,443,802 
(£472,193) 


Marks, 10,237,087 
(£511,854) 
Marks, 19,080,949 
(£984,047) 


B 
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The diminution of the paid-up capital of the institutions outside 
the Roi chs-Verb and is due to the writing off of a portion of the 
reserves of the central credit and supply institution at Neuwied 
under the circumstances mentioned below. 

Corresponding Figures 
for 1903. 

Amount of the collective Guaran¬ 
tee (llnjlsummc) of the Societies 
to the Central Credit Institutions 
connected with the 7\iir.hs-Ver- 
hnrul (over and above the paid 

up shares), .. .. .. Marks, 157,2*20,000 Marks, 141,108,000 

(£7,861,000) (£7,058,400) 

This guarantee forms the cover 
for the borrowed capita! (includ¬ 
ing deposits) with which these 
institutions worked in 1004— 

amounting to .. .. Marks, 123,113,340 

(£0,155,667) 

The returns of the collective guarantees of the central credit 
institutions outside the Reichs-Verbmid are incomplete. 

The central cct-operative agricultural supply associations in 

direct connection with the erhand numbered in 1904 

twenty-four, with a collective membership of 8,604, of which 5,222 
were co-operative societies (3,261 credit societies doing supply 
business), 1,621 agricultural supply societies, 249 dairy societies, 
91 miscellaneous societies), and 3,382 individuals. The collective 
guarantees of the members, on the security of which the credit 
dealings of the central association were mainly based, amounted 
to 21,566,500 marks (£1,028.325). The collective paid-up capital, 
including paid-up shares and accumulated profits placed to reserve 
amounted to 3,528,682 marks (£176,434). 

The supplies purchased through these associations in 1904 
amounted to 29,200,000 cwt., against 

x* • 24,700,000 in 1903, the cost of which was 

Co-operative Buying. 

r J 6 65,900,000 marks (£3,295,000)—against 

57,100,000 marks (£2,855,000) in 1903. The 
profits amounted to 1,165,842 marks (£58,292), most of which was 
placed to reserve. The periods for payment by members to central 
societies vary from fourteen days to six months; the rate of interest 
on outstanding accounts from 4 per cent, to 5 per cent. The aver¬ 
age expenses of management of all the central supply associations 
amounted to 1*49 per cent, of the cost of supplies (0*02 per cent, 
of the turnover). The expenses of some of the older associations 
doing the largest business were considerably under the average, 
e.g., Cologne, 0*79 per cent.; Berlin, 1*01 per cent. ; Halle, 1*16 
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per cent, (of the cost of supplias), while those of some of the 
ciations doing a smaller amount of business were considerably over 
the average, e.ff., Wiesbaden, 3 85 per cent. ; Friedberg, 3*38 per 
cent.; Strassburg, 3*97 per cent. 

The supplies obtained in 1904 are classified as follows: — 

Manures, 13,574,008 cwt. (as against 11,499,255 in 1903). 

Feeding Stuffs, 3,758,415 owt. ( „ 3,122,260 „ ). 

Seeds, 129,837 cwt. ( 92,513 „ ). 

Fuel, 10,644.704 cwt. ( „ 9,706,627 „ ). 

The agricultural supplies obtained by co-operative methods in 
the GTerman Empire, including those obtained by individual co¬ 
operative societies direct, without the intervention of central 
societies, are estimated as follows: — 


Societies (central and local) con¬ 
nected with the Rcichs-Verband. 

Marks, 85,000,000 

(£4,250,000) 

Societies (central and local) con¬ 
nected with the Raiffeisen Or¬ 
ganisation, 

„ 45,000,000 

(£2,250,000) 

Deutsche 1 m ndwirth scha fts-G esell - 

chaft (Agricultural Society), 

„ 13,000,000 

(£650,000) 

Bund der Landwirthe (Agrarian 
League), 

„ 5,000,000 

(£250,000) 

Other Associations, 

„ 2,100,000 

(£105,000) 

Total, 

Marks, 150,100,000 

(£7,505,000) 


Dr. Haas estimates, however, that, large as these sums appear, 
they only represent about one-seventh of the total purchases of 
agricultural supplies in the Empire, and that th© co-operative 
movement still has a wide field before it in this matter. 

The statistics in Dr. Haas’s report as to the co-operative sal 3 of 
farm produce are confined to th© societies 
. . affiliated to the Reichs-Verband (excluding 

0 operative Selling. Nouwied), and to the* sale of grain and 

potatoes. The value of the grain sold in 
this manner in 1904 was 16,063,613 marks (£803,180), and of pota¬ 
toes 278,488 marks (£13,924). 

The central supply associations of the Reich s- Verb and undertake 
analyses for members. 

The collective number of investigations made by them in 1904 
was 12,100, out of which 4,961 led to the discovery of deficiencies 
in quality, and enabled the members to recover, collectively, from 
the suppliers 144,216 marks (£7,210) distributed as follows:—- 

Manures, .. 63,091 Mark9. (£3,154). 

Feeding Stuffs, .. 33,004 Marks (£1,650). 

Seeds, .. .. 351 Marks £17. 

In a previous issue of this Journal (Vol. IV., No. 2, p. 229), a 
table was given showing the progressive increase of the funds pro¬ 
vided by the co-operative societies themselves in response to the 

» 2 
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copious but carefully administered State aid granted to the central 
co-operative credit associations in the states of the German Empire 
since the Prussian (Government) central co-operative bank and 
similar agencies began to give such aid on a large scale in 1896. 

This table is now brought up to date as follows: — 


Year. 

Paid in 
by Societies. 

Borrowed from 
Banks. 

Total. 

Percentages 
furnished by 
the Societies. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


1890 

365,710 

1 1,262,357 

092,246 

1,057,963 

34.67% 

1898 

792,545 

2,053,903 

61.46% 

68.25% 

1900 

1 1,507,147 

728,843 

2,295,991 

1902 

' 3,015,182 

496,293 

4,111,475 

87.93% 

1903 

4,640,104 

458,357 

5,098,521 

5,043,683 

91.01% 

1904 

5,198,154 

! 

445,528 

92.11% 


Note.— The discrepancies between the figures in the second and third columns 
of this table and those in the fourth column, and similar discrepancies in other 
figures in this article ,"are due to the omission of odd shillings in converting Marks 
into Pounds. 


The following table extracted from the Report of the Prussian 
(Government) Central Co-operative Bank for the year ending 
March 31st, 1905, shows the same tendency as regards the central 
co-operative credit associations in the kingdom of Prussia. The 
transactions summarised in this table include those with co-opera¬ 
tive institutions of urban character, but these only amount to 
about 15 per cent, of the whole. 


Summary in round numbers, of the transactions in the way of 
current account and “ Lombard ” loans between the Prussian 
(Government) Central Co-operative Bank, and the central 
co-operative credit institutions in the kingdom of Prussia: — 


Year. 

Balance of 
outstanding 
Loans and 
Overdrafts 
brought over 
from previous 
Year. 

New Loans 
and 

Advances. 

Total 
of Loans, 

Repayments 

and 

Deposits. 

Balanoc. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897 




6,172,860 

929,250 

1898 

929,250 

0,913,050 



1,114,750 

1899 

1,114,750 

7,401,300 

8,516,050 

7,273,150 

1,242,900 

\mmzM 


9,581,400 



1,213,250 

1901 

1,213,250 

11,411,450 

12,024,700 






14,137,650 


333,450 


333,450 




394,050 

| 1904 

394,050 

17,758,550 



73,200 
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The security on which the German co-operative societies obtain 
funds, whether in the form of deposits or in that of advances 
from or through the central credit institutions, and on which 
Government funds are placed at their disposal through the central 
credit institutions, consists mainly of the personal guarantees of 
the members. In the majority of cases, especially as regards the 
credit societies, this takes the form of joint and several unlimited 
liability. The percentage of societies in which the form of limited 
guarantee is adopted is, however, steadily increasing, especially as 
regards dairy societies, supply societies, and miscellaneous societies. 
Tho guarantee in these cases is usually very substantial, as was 
shown in some detail in No. 2, Vol. IV., of the Journal , varying 
from an amount equal to that of the shares held to fifty times 
that amount, and even more. 


The figures up to July 1st, 1905, are as follows: — 


! Un- 
i limits! 1 

— ; liability 

On both 
; forms).* 

i 

| Limited 
Per liabiliiy 
Cent. ! (tfiiaran- 
1 tee). 

Per 

Cent. 

Total. 

Per 

Cent. 

Credit Societies. 

Supply Societies, 

Dairy Societies, 

Miscellaneous Societies, 

Total, 

12,280 

1,092 

1,902 

480 

93*2 895 

58*5 775 

07 *2 930 

33*3 , 903 

0*8 
41 *5 | 
32*8 I 
(50*7 

13,181 

1,807 

2,832 

1,443 

100 

100 

100 

100 

15,700 

81*5 3,503 

18*5 

i 

19,223 

100 


The percentages for the previous years were: — 





Unlimited 

Liability. 

Limited 

Guarantee. 

1904, 



82 1 

17*9 

1903, 



82*8 

17*2 

1902, 



83*8 

10*2 

1901, 



85-0 

15*0 

1900, 



87*5 

12-5 

1899, 



88*2 

11*8 

1898, 



88*0 

11*4 

1897, 



89*0 

11*0 


* UnbeAchr<rnkte Haftpflicht and Unbcschriinlctc Nachschiisspflicht (see tho Depart¬ 
ment’s Bulletin, No. 2, Miscellaneous Series, 1902, p. 15). 

Doubts had been entertained for some time as to the realisability 
of some of the claims carried forward from year to year as assets 








in the balance sheets of the central agricultural credit and supply 
institution ( L cmdw irt h sc h aftlich o G entral-DarhhnS'-kmsc) at 
Neuwied. 

A thorough investigation was made in the spring of this year and 
all doubtful claims written off, either as bad debts, or as claims 
which it would be undesirable to enforce against the affiliated 
societies debited with them—societies now doing useful work, after 
having come through difficulties which rendered the repayment 
of their liabilities to the central institution impossible wthout 
seriously crippling their operations. The net profit shown in the 
balance sheet for 1903 (see Journal for Oct., 1904, Yol. V., No. 1, 
pp. 39 and 40) was £12,037— on a gross turno ver on all accounts of 
£33,000,000—and a paid-up share capital of £408,750. The balance 
sheet jn’epared on the same principle for 1904 showed a net profit 
of £29,069, but the claims written off under the above-mentioned 
heads amounted collectively to more than £40,000, so that a large 
portion of the reserve, as well as the whole of last year’s profits, was 
absorbed. On the other hand, it is to be observed that the affairs 
of the institution have been so managed that no individual creditor 
or member of any of the societies affiliated to it lias ever lost a 
penny by transactions directly or indirectly connected with it, while 
many co-operative undertakings which, without the aid of tne 
central institution at Neuwied, would have had to be wound up, 
have been helped over initial difficulties by advances, and are now 
doing useful and beneficent work. Upwards of £19,000 out of the 
£40,000 odd above mentioned represents the arrears due from the 
co-operative manure manufactory “ Unitas,” started by a number 
of co-operative societies in 1895, and subsequently taken over, when 
in difficulties, with its liabilities, by the central credit and supply 
institution. Up to 1902 this undertaking was carried on at a loss. 
Since that date it has yielded a profit. In order that the co-opera¬ 
tive societies and their members may derive the largest possible 
benefit from the existence of such an undertaking, it has been 
thought expedient that the advances with which it stood debited in 
the accounts of the central institution should be written off. 
Dr. Heiligenstadt, president of the Prussian (Government) 
Central Co-operative Bank, who has personally investigated 
the affairs of the Neuwied central agricultural credit and 
supply institution, has congratulated the directors on the 
thorough and uncompromising way in which they have purged 
their books of all doubtful claims, pronounced the present 



position of the institution to be sound, and prophesied a prosperous 
and useful career for it in the future. It is understood that the 
satisfactory clearing up of the affairs of the Neuwied institution 
is largely due to the action of the Prussian (Government) Central 
Co-oporative Bank (which had large dealings with it), and the 
moral may perhaps be drawn that it is desirable that institutions 
of this character, engaged in such large and multitudinous transac¬ 
tions affecting the welfare of so large a number of persons engaged 
in agriculture, should be subject to constant and effective Govern¬ 
ment control. 


H. de F. Montgomery. 
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THE NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF 
FORESTRY. 

There are many who do not recognize the importance of a proper 
proportion and distribution of forest or woodland in an inhabited 
country, or the fact that the destruction of extensive forests is the 
first step in the making of a desert or waste. Yet the history of the 
world reveals over and over again that wherever forests have 
existed, and have been subsequently destroyed by human agency, 
changes of climate or in the fertility of the soil have resulted which 
have often been disastrous in their effect. 

The influence of forests upon climate depends a great deal upon 
latitude, upon the existence of bodies of 
Forests and Climate, water or mountain chains, and upon wind 
currents. Latitude determines to a great 
extent the extremes of heat and cold to which a country is sub¬ 
jected, but these extremes arc often modified by the proximity of 
seas or large lakes, by prevailing wind currents, and other phenomena. 
In Ireland, for instance, the climate is chiefly influenced 
by the prevalence of westerly winds from the Atlantic, which are 
usually moist and warm, and which thus give rise to a compara¬ 
tively humid atmosphere throughout the year and cause a fairly 
heavy rainfall. The existence, or non-existence, of forests in such a 
country, therefore, is probably of little importance in influencing 
the climate generally. But the local influences of extensive tracts 
of woodland are sufficiently great to be felt 
Local Influences. even when the general climate is not altered 
by them. The chief local effect of woodland 
consists in its power of converting a wet and cold surface, such 
as bog marsh or moorland, into a comparatively warm and dry one. 
It lias been proved by careful experiments and shown by observa¬ 
tions made in the large forests on the continent of Europe that a 
surface covered by trees in such a way that the crowns or tree tops 
form a continuous canopy, is not affected by wind, sun, or frost 
to the same extent as the surface of the open ground. In open 
areas, as is well known, heat and cold reach their maxima at the 
surface, which is warmer by day and colder by night than 
the air above it. On a dry surface a considerable amount of heat 
is absorbed by the soil during a hot day, part of which is retained 
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beneath and part radiated from the surface at night. On a wet, 
swampy surface, on the other hand, heat is used up in evaporating 
the water before the temperature of the soil can be raised to any 
appreciable extent. Thus the tendency for a warm day to be suc¬ 
ceeded by a comparatively warm night, as is the case on well- 
drained soils, does not exist, while there is a greater probability of 
night frosts in spring and autumn, and a colder and damper atmos¬ 
phere by day. 

In areas under woods, apart altogether from the effect of the trees 
upon the surface conditions, which will be dealt with later, the rays 
of the sun arc reflected to a great extent from the twigs and 
foliage, and thus the air is warmed, while a certain amount 
of heat is absorbed by the trunks in winter, or in the process of 
assimilation in summer. But the chief point to notice is the fact 
that the greater part of the sun's heat is not lost, as in the case 
of a swamp, by evaporating the moisture, but is available for ren¬ 
dering the dry temperature warmer, and to some extent drier. 
With a large extent of very dry soil, as often occurs in tropical 
regions, the reverse of this takes place, and forests there tend to 
render the atmosphere cooler and moister; but in the British 
Islands such conditions arc exceptional and need scarcely be 
considered. 

Attention has been chiefly drawn to the above facts for the pur- 
pose of correcting an impression which 
Forests and largely prevails regarding the connection 

Rainfall. between forests and rainfall. It is often 

stated that forests tend to increase the rain¬ 
fall of a country, and render it colder and damper. In a tropical 
region this may be the case, because there, not only is the tempera¬ 
ture of the forest, beneath the tree-tops, cooler than that of the 
air directly exposed to the sun s rays, but the tree tops themselves 
are colder than the bare or open surface. A moist current of air 
passing over a forest is, therefore, more readily condensed into rain 
by contact with the trees themselves, and also because it is forced 
to move at a higher level than when no obstacles arc in its way. 
But even here the effect of forests upon rainfall is probably infini¬ 
tesimal compared with that of a mountain range or large inland 
lake, and the existence of forests in the tropics is more often the 
result of the heavier lainfall than the cause of it. But in tem¬ 
perate climates, and in the British Isles at any rate, the difference 
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between air temperature and humidity in a forest- and that in the 
open country is so slight that no connection can possibly be traced 
between the existence of woods and the average rainfall. It is 
quite possible that showers may be more frequent and the dew fall 
heavier in the vicinity of woods in dry weather, but any influence 
they exercise in this direction must be considered beneficial rather 
than otherwise. 

The great and most important function of forests in any country, 
however, lies in their influence in regulating 

Forests, Soil Erosion, tllc ilow of springs and rivers, and in pre- 

and the Distribution venting soil erosion or surface denudation, 
of Water. The immediate effect of forest destruction in 

all mountainous countries has invariably 
been the drying up of springs and rivers in summer or dry seasons, 
their conversion into torrents in wet periods, or during heavy storms, 
and the washing away of the surface soil on slopes or hill sides 
at a more or less rapid rate. The steeper the hills and the greater 
the tendency for wet and dry periods to be prolonged and intensi¬ 
fied, the more rapid the rate at which comparatively fertile land 
is reduced to absolute sterility. In Ireland or Great Britain, a 
comparatively moderate rainfall, distributed with tolerable unifor¬ 
mity throughout the year, encourages surface growth and 
diminishes periodic floods. But the ultimate effect is the same in 
every country where the surface rises into hills, or where the soil 
is of a sandy or open nature. 

On all bare hill sides or mountain slopes heavy rain invariably 
falls at a faster rate than its absorption by the surface soil can 
proceed. The water consequently collects into hollows or depres¬ 
sions, becomes converted into rivulets, and these increase in volume 
and velocity as they descend the hill. These rivulets break through 
any thin turf or surface growth which may have formed in dry 
weather, deepen their channels as they descend, and ultimately 
develop into ravines or gullies, which cut down to the solid rock. 
The process thus begun is continually being extended by the forma¬ 
tion of tributary channels feeding the deeper ones, and branching 
off to right and left like a network of drains. ^ 

With a covering of forest trees, on the other hand, soil erosion is 
prevented in several ways. To begin with, heavy rains are 
broken by the twigs and foliage, and their descent to the ground 
is moderated. Another and more important factor is the condition 



of the surface, til a thick wood this consists of dead leaves and 
twigs, which act partly as a sponge in retaining the rain water and 
partly as a sieve in passing it slowly down to the surface soil 
beneath. This humus layer, as it is termed, is additionally bene¬ 
ficial in preventing the surface from becoming hard and baked, and 
the rain which finally reaches it, sinks in without difficulty. 
Another obstacle to soil erosion is the network of roots which 
binds together the first foot or so of surface soil, and which checks 
any excessive denudation, even with a bare surface. 

Not only is the soil already existing preserved in the way 
described above, by the presence of trees, but its formation out of 
the subsoil or rock below is hastened. The top roots and stronger 
side roots push their way into cracks and crevices of the rock sur¬ 
face, push them wider apart as they grow, and when they ultimately 
die and decay, leave a quantity of vegetable matter which acts, 
through the carbonic acid if evolves, as a solvent of the rock in 
contact with it. An important aid to the breaking up of rock 
surfaces is further afforded by the powerful leverage exerted by 
the roots when the frees are swayed by the wind, the effect of 
which increases with the size of the trees. 

The effect of forests in the regulation of springs and the flowing 
of rivers, and the prevention of destructive floods in the lowlands 
and valley result simply from the gradual soakage of the rain 
from the surface to the subsoil, where it collects in under-ground 
channels and reservoirs from which springs are fed, and rivers in 
their turn kept at a uniform level. These facts are being recog¬ 
nised in a practical way by the municipal authorities of Leeds, 
Liverpool, and other large towns, by the purchase and afforestation 
of a large portion of their catchment areas, and there is little doubt 
that their example will have to be followed by others in the future. 

The effect of woodland growth in preventing stagnant water on 
the surface is also fairly obvious when the above facts are borne 
in mind. To begin with, a wet hillside or moorland may require 
artificial draining, but when once the trees have become established, 
and their roots have penetrated the soil in all directions, the collec¬ 
tion of surface water is prevented, and no artificial assistance is 
necessary. In forests left entirely to nature, and in which the 
trees are allowed to die and decay on the ground, swamps are often 
formed by the accumulation of vegetable matter on the surface, 
and the formation of what is known as “ raw ” humus. But in 
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woods properly managed it is an everyday experience to find the 
remains of old drains, made when the woods were first planted, 
perfectly dry, although full of decaying leaves and rubbish. 
Where springs break out on t he surface, of course water will always 
collect unless carried away artificially or in natural channels, but 
this does not affect the general truth of the statement that woods 
tend to dry the surface, and indirectly the climate, rather than the 
reverse. 

Serious as the effects of soil erosion or denudation may be, 
almost equally serious is the loss in for- 
Forests and Soil tility which takes place in certain soils 

Fertility. when robbed of their tree growth and 

subsequently left to themselves. It is a 
fact well known to every agriculturist, that all sandy soils, 
or those of an open, porous nature will not produce a 
close turf or nutritious pasture unless frequently manured, 
either artificially or through cake-fed stock. Soluble plant 
food, which is kept near the surface in more retentive soils, 
and there taken up by the roots of such shallow rooters as grass, 
is in those quickly washed down into the subsoil in wet weather, 
while in dry periods or seasons they do not contain or retain suffi¬ 
cient moisture to render this food capable of being taken up by 
the roots. Cultivation remedies this to some extent by turning 
over the soil and affording the farmer an opportunity of growing 
deep-rooting annuals or plants with different mineral requirements 
in rotation. But on land which cannot bo cultivated, either owing 
to the slope of the ground, or the presence of rocks or boulders, 
deterioration is the inevitable result when left to itself. Nature, it is 
true, often finds a remedy by covering such ground with gorse, 
broom, or even forest trees, such as birch or Scotch pine, but so 
far as the agriculturist is concerned the ground so covered is lost. 

But in the absence of such growth the general tendency appears 
to be for grass to die out, and heather, with its deep, wiry roots 
and capacity for growing on the poorest soil, to take its place. As 
time goes on, peat is formed beneath the heather, which, as it 
increases in depth, renders the growth of all other plants a matter 
of great difficulty, and. in a wet climate, leads to the formation of 
wet moorlands. * 

In every country, therefore, which possesses hill ranges, or tracts 
of sandy soil, it appears to be a law of nature that certain ground 
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must either be cultivated by man, or covered with forests or scrub 
if deterioration and absolute sterility are to be avoided. Possibly 
limestone formations are to some extent an exception which proves 
the rule, for on limestone a short, thick turf often covers the hill 
slopes. But even on limestone, steep hills can only be adequately 
protected against erosion, and the valleys beneath from flooding by 
deep-soiling plants, amongst which trees can alone be considered as 
factors in augmenting the national wealth. 

So far only the physical effect of forests upon the condition of a 
country has been considered. Of equal im- 
The Economic Aspect portance to the population and the national 
of Timber Growing* wealth and prosperity are the opportunities 
they afford for the profitable cultivation of 
otherwise- waste lands and the raw material they provide for the 
development of industries. 

It has already been pointed out that on certain classes of land 
trees are the only form of vegetation which 
Timber as a Crop can support itself. On land of this charac- 

on Poor Land. ter, too, only trees can prevent the soil from 

deteriorating, or being washed away from 
the mountain slopes. But it is equally important to know 
that woods constitute a crop which has a higher market¬ 
able value than any other which it is possible to grow 
under such conditions. The grazing value of mountain slopes 
rarely exceeds 2s. 6d. per acre, even under the most favourable 
circumstances. With a properly grown crop of timber trees, an 
annual net; return of 5s. to 10s. per acre should be easily obtained, 
although this return is delayed for a long period, and can scarcely 
be regarded in the same light as the cultivation of farm or garden 
crops by the ordinary landowner or occupier. But the importance 
of the question from the point of view of national or rural economy 
is obvious in any country with large areas of waste or semi-waste 
land, and where the existence of a large rural population is of the 
first importance. 

The extent of land returned as mountain or waste in Ireland 
is about 2,000,000 acres, exclusive of bog 
Waste Land in land. How much of this is capable of 

Ireland. growing timber at all, or how much will 

grow it at a profit, no one at, present knows. 
But it is perfectly clear, from the growth made by existing plan¬ 
tations, and the size attained by all the more common timber trees, 
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that a large proportion of all the mountain ranges are particularly 
adapted for timber production, while the climate is all that could 
be desired for promoting a rapid growth. Along the west coast¬ 
line, and at altitudes much over 1,000 feet above sea-level, prob¬ 
ably little could be grown successfully, while the planting of peat 
bogs is, at the best, a doubtful enterprise. But over and above 
land of these classes there exists a very large area which only re¬ 
quires to be properly dealt with to turn it into a valuable source 
of national wealth in the future. 

The value of timber as a raw material for the feeding of indus¬ 
tries, and its indirect value in providing 

Industrial Value of employment in rural districts have long 
Timber. been recognized in most European coun¬ 

tries. For the last two hundred years 
France and Germany have been steadily conserving and adding to 
their State forests on the one hand, and encouraging the private 
landowner to develop his woodlands on the other. The general 
result has been that a large proportion of the timber consumed 
in these countries has been supplied by the home forests. It is 
recognized that practically the whole of the market value of timber 
is represented by wages paid away in the growing, felling, and 
conversion of it, and that commercial forestry should be regarded 
as a public or national institution, rather than an undertaking 
suited to private enterprise. Vast sums of money have conse¬ 
quently been expended in home labour instead of being paid away 
abroad, and a healthy rural population exists on land which would 
otherwise be a desolate waste. 

But the benefits of a well-wooded country are not confined to 
the actual growing and marketing of the timber. They are in¬ 
variably extended to industries in general, especially such as turn¬ 
ing, joinery, chair-making, paper-mills, which use timber as their 
raw material. The development of these reacts upon trade in 
general, to the advantage of the national wealth and prosperity. 

It is fairly obvious that the success from a commercial point of 
view of planting waste or land of any kind 

Prospective Value turns upon the value of timber, not at the 
of Timber. present time, but when that timber will 
probably bo mature. As few kinds of tim¬ 
ber can be grown under a period of fifty years, and some not even 
in that time, it is only reasonable that some attention should be 
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paid to the prospects which are held out to an individual or a 
nation when urged to embark upon an undertaking of this kind. 

It is a well-known fact that the natural forests of the world are 
being steadily exhausted of their original stocks of timber, not 
only by the lumberman or prospector, but to almost as great an 
extent by destructive fires which burn over thousands of square 
miles in a few days. The destruction of large areas of natural 
forests, either by the axe or fire, does not necessarily imply that a 
timber famine is imminent, or that the supplies of the future are 
to be reduced to a dangerous extent, but 
The Protection and it certainly indicates the necessity for 
Renewal of Forests, the artificial protection and regeneration 
of many of those forest tracts which 
have hitherto contained natural stocks of timber which were 
considered inexhaustible. As the old stocks of natural tim¬ 
ber are gradually worked further and further from navig¬ 
able rivers and seaports the cost of transportation will increase. 
As the population of a forest region increases, the danger 
of forest fires will also increase. Both these contingencies 
mean that the cost price of timber will steadily increase. 
At present this is practically made up of the cost of cutting, ship¬ 
ping, and transporting, with whatever profit the shipper can make 
on it. In the future, to the cost of production will have to be 
added the expense of cultivation, which has not yet been incurred. 
This will necessarily mean a general advance in all the more im¬ 
portant kinds of timber, such as pine, spruce, and other coniferous 
woods which form the bulk of foreign imports. 

There seems to be a fair prospect, therefore, of timber growing 
in Ireland or elsewhere proving a commercial success, provided it is 
carried out on correct lines. But it must be remembered that the 
growing of the cheaper kinds of timber can only be made profitable 
when carried out on a large scale. The complaint is frequently 
made by those having timber to dispose of 

Can Timber Growing that tlie price they are able to obtain for it is 

be made Profitable ? , , n , , , ,. , , 

totally inadequate, and disproportionate to 

the cost of producing it. No doubt this often is so, but when the 
whole of the circumstances are known it is usually found that 
low prices are due to one or other of the following causes, or, pos¬ 
sibly, to a combination of them all. 

In the first place, the timber is usually offered in comparatively 
small quantities—too small to make it worth the while of a timber 
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merchant who makes a speciality of that particular timber to lay 
down a sawing plant on the spot to work it up. The result is, it 
must be sold to a general buyer, who often buys on the chance of 
turning it over at a profit as it is, but without any definite prospect 
of doing so at the time. He must, therefore, buy cheaply to insure 
himself against loss, and this is often at a price which is far below 
its true value in a proper market. 

Secondly, the timber is probably growing or lying at a long dis¬ 
tance from a railway or consuming centre, and the cost of carriage 
from the wood to its destination in its unconverted state must be 
allowed for. A great deal of Irish timber is exported to England, 
which means a very heavy outlay in carriage alone, besides the 
great disadvantage it suffers from passing through ports which have 
every facility for obtaining cheap foreign supplies. 

A third, but frequent cause of unsatisfactory prices of timber 
is often the rough and inferior quality of the timber itBelf. This 
is especially likely to be the case with birch, spruce, silver fir, &c., 
all of which require growing in close order, to render them clean, 
straight, and free from dead and coarse knots. 

Other reasons might be given, but the above are sufficient to 
account for low prices in most districts, where the cheaper kinds of 
timber are grown in small quantities or in small plantations, as is 
usually the case on private estates. Under present conditions, 
larch and ash alone can be grown in small quantities, and sold at 
a price which is at all remunerative to the grower, but ash, 
at any rate, will not grow on all soils and situations, and larch 
is not always to be depended upon. The greater part of the waste 
land of Ireland is adapted for conifers only, or such hard woods 
as beech or Spanish chestnut, and whatever planting is done on a 
large scale must rely to a great extent upon these trees. 

It has been repeatedly shown, however, that a regular supply of 
timber of any kind creates a demand for it, and leads to the spring¬ 
ing up of manufactures and industries which with a small and 
uncertain production of wood, could not have been carried on. It 
is equally a matter of experience that the cost of growing 
timber, per cubic foot, ton, or acre, as the case may be, is 
very much less (probably 50 per cent.) on a large scale, than 
on a small one. Fencing, planting, felling, and conversion are all 
reduced when the work is carried out over a great area, and the 
advantages thus gained may make a difference between a sub¬ 
stantial profit and a dead loss. 
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Any well arranged scheme of replanting or afforestation of waste 
land, therefore, which provides for the formation of large and com¬ 
pact blocks of two or three thousand acres of woodland, is likely to 
be commercially successful, although State aid in some shape or 
other may be an absolute necessity at the outset. 

The above are a few of the advantages which follow, and the 
[joints which require attention in the adequate afforestation of a 
district, isolated examples of which occur here and there in England 
or Scotland. But they are so few and far between that they 
scarcely affect the truth of the statement that forestry, in its 
commercial or economic aspect:, scarcely exists in Great Britain or 
Ireland, although the climate, conditions of labour in rural dis¬ 
tricts, and the existence of vast areas of waste or semi-waste land 
suitable for planting, all combine to render the question of affores¬ 
tation one of the greatest importance. 


C 
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THE POSITION OF IRISH AGRICULTURE 
IN THE YEAR 1904, 

It appears from the Detailed Report oil the Agricultural Sta¬ 
tistics for the year 1904, which haw been recently isued by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
(CM. 2722—1905), that the general economic character of the dis¬ 
tribution of the area of Ireland in 1903 and 1904 was as follows: — 


— 

1903. 

1904. 

1 

i 

Increase. jDecrease. 

Net 

Chanpe. 

Crops, Cereals (ex.trlutling*llay),... 

1 1,300,345 

1,279,189 

— 

27,156 


Oops, Roots. .1 n cl G roen, 

; 1,059,783 

1,050,483 

— j 

9,300 


Flax, 

44.685 

| 

44,293 

“ 

392 

-36,848 

Ilay (on rotation Land), ... 

627.259 j 

631,748 

4,489 | 

— 


Hay (on Permanent Meadow), ... 

1,596,906 | 

1,628,412 

31,506 ; 


+ 35,995 

Pasture (Temporary rotation). ... 

608,776 j 

647,416 

38,640 | 

— 


Pasture (Permanent), 

9,988,945 

9,939,223 

; 

49,722 

-11,082 

Small Fruit, 

4,591 ; 

4,512 

! i 

79 

-79 

Fallow, ... 

5.131 | 

4,848 

I __ 

283; 

-283 

Woods and Plantation, ... 

1 304,052 I 

303,118 


931 ! 

— 934 

Bop, WiiHtc. Barron Mountain, 
Water Marsh, &e. 

4.804,252 ; 

4.817,483 

13,231 , 

j 

-!• 13,231 

a 

, 20,350,725 J 

20,350,725 j 

1 ! 

i i 


From the above statement it will bo seein that in the land under 
crops- other than hay —there has been in 
Crops. 1904, compared with 1903, a decrease* in the 

total crop acreage of 36,848 acres. On 
the other hand, there has been an increase of 35,995 acres in the 
area under hay, of which increase 4,489 acres were on rotation 
land, while 31,506 acres were on permanent meadow. As regards 
pasture, it will be seein there is a net decrease of 11,082 acres^— 
due to the shrinkage in the area of permanent pasture—while in 
the case of bog, waste, and barren mountain, a considerable in¬ 
crease is shown. 
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With regard to changes in the crop areas shown, the decline of 
36,848 acres in 1904 consists of a fall in the 
Changes in Crop acrcage of to t j ie extent o{ 27,156, of 

Areas. 

9,300 acres in the case of green crops, and 
of 392 acres in the case of flax. The following table shows the areas 
under the several cereal and roof crops and the flax crop in 1903 
and 1904 : — 


- 

1903. 

1901. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease. 


1903. 

1904. 

Increase 

Or 

Decrease. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wheat,... 

37,696 

30,826 

- 0,771 

Potatoes, ... 

620,393 

618,540 

-1,853 





Turnips, ... 

287,548 

285,831 

-1,717 

Barley,... 

168.712 

158,043 

-669 

Mangels, ... 

75,998 

75,746 

-252 

Oats, ... 

1,097,638 

1,078,772 

- 18,766 

Beet, 

76 

82 

+6 

Here, 

79 

00 

i -pi 

Carrots, 

2,118 

2,111 

-7 





Parsnips, ... 

796 

616 

-180 

Rye, ... 

10,050 

9,114 

i 030 

Cabbage, ... 

44,545 

39,665 

-4,880 

Beans, ... 

2.080 

1,890 

-190 

Vetches, ... 

2,662 

2,761 

4 99 

Pease, ... 

290 

185 

-106 

Rape. 

3,772 

3,481 j 

-291 


| 



Others. 

21,875 

21,650 

-225 

Total 1 




Total Root t 

1059,783 

1050.483 

—9,300 

Cereal 1 

1,306,346 

1,279,189 

1 

-27,150 

Crops, \ 




Crops. J 

Flax. 

44.685 i 

44,293~ 

-392 


The seavson 1904 was. on the whole, much better than that of 


1903. In the earlier part of the year there 
Produce was a fair amount of rain, while in the later 

of the Crops. part of the summer the weather was dry. 

The year was especially favourable- to roots. 
As regards cereals, owing to the dryness of the latter part of the 
season, the grain did not '* fill out 1 ' according to expectations, and 
this was especially seen in the case of barley. On the other hand, 
the dry season was particularly suitable to wheat as also to flax, in 
each of which crops a heavy yield per acre was obtained, though 
not equal to the exceptional return of the year 1902. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the estimated average produce for the principal 
crops, per statute acre: — 


Estimated Average Produce per Statute Acre. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

I 

Bore. Bye. 

Pota¬ 

toes. 

Tur¬ 

nips. 

Mangel 

Wurzel ; Calv» 
andBeet bage. 

Root, 

Flax. 

Hay. 

1908. 

Av«*§© 1894-1903/ 
1904. 

Owt,*„ 
112 lbs. 

10*8 

17*3 

18*1 

Cwt*. 
112 lbs. 

16*3 

16*5 

15*9 

Owts, 
112 lbs. 

10*4 

17’fi 

14*9 

Owts., 
112 lbs. 

15*8 

13*0 

14-5 

OwtB.. 
112 lbs. 

13*4 

12*9 

130 

Tons. 

3-8 

3‘8 

4*8 

Tons, 

12-5 

14*9 

17*5 

Ton*. 

13*5 

10*3 

17*0 

Ton*, 

9-7 

10*0 

10*8 

Stone*, 

141b*. 

30*9 

29*9 

38*7 

1 Tons. 

' 2*3 
2*8 
2*4 


c 2 
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The following table affords an estimate of the value of the 
principal root and cereal crops in Ireland 
Estimated Value of the * 11 1904 - It does not, however, include the 
Irish Crops. minor green crops, beet root, carrots, or 
cabbage, which aggregate in 1904 a total of 
nearly 500,000 toms, nor may the estimate arrived at be regarded 
as anything more than a broad approximation of value:- - 

Quantity and Value nf the principal Irish Crops in 1904. 



KsHmatod • 


Kntinmted 

CHOP. 

Produce 

Average Price. 

Value ol 


in 1904. 


Crops. 


Thousand Cwt. 

Per Cwt. 

Thousand £. 

Wheat, 

557 

7 H 

198 

Oats, 

17,183 

5 0 h 

4,761 

Barley, 

2,348 

7 2* 

84G 

here and Rye. 

123 

6 6 

40 

Beans and Pease, ... 

42 

6 6 

14 

Flax, 

; 187 

54 6 

610 


Thousand Tons. 

Per Ton. 


Potatoes, ... 

2.042 

*. d. 

45 0 

5,945 

Turnips, ... 

4,997 

j 

12 0 

2.998 

Mangold, ... 

1,332 

15 0 

999 

Hay, Rotation, 

1.441 

65 0 

4,685 

„ Permanent Pasture, 

4.045 

45 0 

9,102 

Total estimated Value of the Crops, 

\ 

— 

- 

30,098 


The changes which have taken place in the live stock of the 
country are in no way so remarkable as those 
Live Stock. seen with regard to crops, but they are not 
inconsiderable and are of great interest. 
The nature of the developments which have been at work may be 
in part shown by comparative tables of the several classes of stock 
in the Census years from 1851 to 1901. At the same time it will 
be remembered that statistics of numbers are only one index of 
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change, and that the improvement in stock, which can only be in¬ 
dicated, and then insufficiently, by careful records of weights and 
prices, is equally if not more important. 


Years. 

Horses?. 

Mules. 

Assep. 

Cattle, 

Sheep. 

PiKH. 

Goats. 

Poult ly. 

1851 

621,706 

21,606 

136,981 

2,967,461 

2.122,128 

1,084,857 

235,313 

7,470,694 

1861 

614,232 

20.146 

173,711 

3.471,688 

3,556.050 

1,102,042 

189,842 

10,371,175 

1871 

538096 

19,817 

180,373 

3,976,372 

4.233,435 

1,621,423 

231,373 

11,717,182 

1881 

518.364 

26.302 

187,143 

3,956,595 

3,256,185 

1,005,830 

266.078 

13,972.426 

1891 

692.819 

28,660 

216,268 

i 

4,448,511 

4,722,613 

1,367,712 

336337 

15,276,128 

1901 

561,916 

28,882 

! 

238,980 i 

i 

4,673.323 

4,378,750 

1,219,135 

312.409 

18.810,717 

1902 

679,765 

29.397 

i 

242,862 1 

4,782,221 

4,215,865 

1,327.610 

! 

303.654 

r. 

18,604,324 

1903 

695,746 ! 

29.795 

! 

243,241 | 

4.664,112 

3.944,601 

1.383.516 

299.120 

! 

j 18,153.714 

1901 

i 

604,930 | 

i 

29.931 

244.145 

| 

4.676,718 

3,827.919 

1,315,126 

290,222 ! 

i 

j 

18,256,959 


The following summary presents the changes in the size of hold- 

Holdings and in £ s in 1903 ami 1904 - 


Occupiers. 


Size of Holdings. 


Number 

Number 

Increase or Decreaso 
in 1904. 


in 1903. 

in 1904. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Xot exceeding 1 Acre, ... 


74,890 

75.701 

811 

— 

Above 1 and not exceeding 

6 Acres, 

62.292 

62,185 

- 

107 

5 it 

15 f « » ■ 9 

154,631 

154,290 

- 

341 

« 15 

30 . 

134,308 

134,480 

172 

- 

„ SO 

50 »»« 

74,366 

74,329 

- 

37 

„ 60 

100 „ ... 

57,446 

57,683 

237 


100 

200 .i 

23,058 

22.933 

- 

125 

200 

500 . i 

l 

8,141 

8,096 

- 

45 

Above 500 Acres, 

j 

1,516 

1,527 

11 

- 

Total, ... 

! 

.| 

590,648 

591,224 

576 

— 


Prom this statement it will be seen that the most noticeable 
features in 1904 are the increase of holdings under one acre, the 

















decrease in the holdings above 5 and under 15 acres* and the* in¬ 
crease of holdings above 50 and not exceeding 100 acres. 

Ulster is pre-eminently the province of small holdings. Alto¬ 
gether it has in 1904 only 39,433 holdings exceeding 50 acre® in 
extent, whereas it contains 162,251 holdings of an extent above 1 
and not exceeding 50 acres. Moreover, of these the greater num¬ 
ber are between 5 and 30 acres in area. On the other hand, 
Munster is pre-eminently the province of holdings between 30 and 
200 acres. In 1904, of its total number of holdings exceeding one 
acre, viz., 113,412, no less than 54,515 were of a size above 30 and 
not exceeding 200 acres. Further it may be noted that among 
these holdings the proportion not only of those above 50 acre®, but 
of those exceeding 100 acres in area is, when compared with the 
other provinces, relatively largo. In Leinster there is no such pre¬ 
dominance of small or largo holdings, but every class is well re¬ 
presented. Leinster has, however, the largest number of hold¬ 
ings, exceeding 200 acres. In Connaught the most, striking feature 
is the contrast, marked even more strongly than in Ulster, between 
the large number of holdings from 5 to 30 acres in extent, and the 
Small number between 30 and 100 acres. To the former class be¬ 
long about two-thirds of the total number of holdings in Connaught 
exceeding one acre, whereas of holdings from 30 to 100 acres there 
is a much smaller proport ion than in any other of the provinces. 
On the other hand, Connaught has the largest number of holdings 
above 500 acres.” 
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Report upon Experiments made in the Royal 
Veterinary College, Dublin, on two 
Horses obtained from a Stud infected 
with Glanders. 


The Objects of the 
Experiments. 


Two animals, a bay or brown gelding and a black filly, were* sent 
into the College for observation and experi¬ 
ment. Both animals came from a stable 
where Glanders had been discovered, and it 
was thought advisable to subject both ani¬ 
mals to experiment to determine (1) if they 
had Glanders ; (2) if Glanders were present would the free use of 
Mallein.Trfftve a curative effect upon the lesions; (3) if Mallein was 
injected at short intervals would a tolerance or immunity to 
Mallein he set up; (4) if the animals ceased to react to Mallein 
during the earlier part of the experiment would such cessation of 
reaction indicate recovery from the disease, and, if so, would the 
lesions be sterile—in other words would the animal cease to be a 
possible source of infection to other horses if it were allowed to re¬ 
enter the stud and resume work. 

The use of Mallein as a diagnostic re-agent has long passed out 
of the experimental stage, and it is a diag¬ 
nostic agent when used judiciously and by 
expert hands, the value of which it would 
be difficult to estimate. Though it may not 
be infallible, it is sufficiently precise and exact, as numerous experi¬ 
ments, clinical evidence- and •pttst-m&rtem records amply show, to 
give rise to the grave suspicion that a lesion has been overlooked 
if after a typical reaction to Mallein the p(/st-mortr/n examination 
does not reveal a lesion of the disease. It may be mentioned that 
after an injection of Mallein a horse infected with Glanders, 
even if there is net clinical evidence of Glanders, shows 
the following, which constitutes what is known as a typical re¬ 
action—(1) a local swelling, painful and increasing in size for forty- 
eight hours or more, at the- site of injection of the Mallein; (2) a 
temperature reaction, the animal s temperature rising 3°, 4°, or 
5° F. during the first eighteen hours following injection; (3) a 
general reaction as shown by constitutional disturbance. The first 
two are important and are chiefly looked for after the injection. 


The Mallein Test. 
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In all five injections were made into each animal, the first four 
at intervals of a week, then about three months were allowed to 
elapse before the last injection was made, and the animals ex¬ 
amined pmt-nmrtrm. The Mallein used at the first four injections 
was prepared at the Pasteur Institute of Paris, that employed at 
the last testing was prepared in the Royal Veterinary College of 
Ireland from organisms isolated from animals from the same stud 
killed when suffering from Glanders in February, 1905. 

The results of the injections were uniform in both animals, the 
bay gelding was undoubtedly Glandered ; the black filly was free 
from Glanders and did not respond at all. The chart of the geld¬ 
ing was thoroughly typical of Glanders, the steady, consistent rise 
of temperature, the regular decline to the approximately normal, 
the character of the swelling, hot, painful, gradually increasing in 
size for forty-eight hours or so, its diffusion, and disappearance by 
the fourth day. The constitutional disturbance, though perceptible 
because it was closely looked for, was not very pronounced. The 
bay gelding, whilst under experiment, developed Farcy in the hind 
limbs, first in the off hind leg, then in the near, but the lesions 
healed, and when the animal was slaughtered all signs of Farcy had 
disappeared save for enlargement and some induration of the deep 
inguinal lymphatic glands. 

The black filly did not respond to Mallein. In common with 
other animals injected with Mallein, there was a local temporary 
swelling at the site of injection. The swelling, however, is le<ss than 
in a case of Glanders; it is painless, does not increase in size after 
the first few hours, and disappears rapidly. An interesting fact in 
support of this may be quoted. A photographic record of the local 
reactions was taken. The swelling was photographed at 2 o’clock 
and was quite in evidence, but at 3 o’clock it had disappeared ; in 
the case of the hay gelding, however, the swelling persisted for 
more than two days longer. The reaction of the black filly to the 
Mallein was precisely similar to that of a t>ay mare belonging to 
the College and known to be free from Glanders. The mare was 
injected as a control, the local reaction developed a small puffy 
swelling which soon disappeared. The contrast between the small 
painless evanescent swelling of the lion-glandered and that of the 
hot, painful, persistent and large swelling of the glandered is most 
marked. 

I thought it would be interesting to note the effect, if any, of 
Mallein, injected into an animal after it had received an injection 
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of a killed culture of glanders bacilli. Accordingly I injected into 
the jugular vein of an aged black gelding 5 c.c. of an emulsion of 
the Glanders bacilli, grown upon solidified egg medium—the bacilli 
had been killed by boiling for half an hour. A guinea pig was 
inoculated at the same time- as a control to the culture. The 
inoculation into the guinea pig was negative, proving that all the 
bacilli were dead. The horse had been tested previously with 
Malle-in and had not reacted. The injection of the dead Glanders 
bacilli did not cause any inconvenience; the animal s temperature 
remained normal. Three days later it received a dose of Mallein 
in the usual way, and though the temperature was taken hourly 
there was no reaction detected by the thermometer, the highest 
temperature recorded being 10T5 at the 23rd and 24th hours. 
Injection of dead Glanders bacilli, which doubtless were still in the 
blood stream, in the lungs possibly, did not cause any reaction to 
Mallein. The animal was killed nine days after receiving the dead 
culture, but no lesions could be discovered after a minute and pro¬ 
longed search. It is known that dead Glanders and dead tubercle 
bacilli are capable of exciting the development of anatomical 
tubercles in the lungs, inducing a reaction on the part of the tissues 
to the irritation produced by the bodies of the dead organisms or 
the toxins they contain. Of course there can be no proliferation 
of the bacteria because they are dead. In our case, however, there 
were no lesions found, possibly too- few bacilli were used, or the 
emulsion was sufficiently fine to allow the bacteria to pass through 
the pulmonary vessels. 

A,s mentioned previously, each animal received five injections of 
Mallein. the last one in each case three 
Some Results of the months after the first series of tests. The 
Experiments, results I give in the following table: — 


1st Injection, . 

Bay Geld in#. 

Black Filly. 

Date, 

27th February, 1905. 

27th February, 1905. 

Temperature at time of Injection, 

102*0° F. 

100*6° F. 

After 8 hours, 

104-5° F. 

100*3° F. 

„ 11 „ . 

105-4° F. 

100*7° F. 

„ 15 „ . 

106-2° F. 

100 0° F. 

„ 18 „ . 

104*7° F. 

100-0° F. 

Local Reaction, 

Hot and painful. 
Large. 

Slight. Painless. 
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2nd Injkctton, 

... 

j Bay Gelding. 

Black Filly. 

Date, . 


March 6th, 1905. 

March 6th, 1905. 

Temperature at Injection, . . 


101*0° F. 

100*3° F. 

Alter 8 hours, 


102*4° F. 

101*0° F. 

„ 12 „ . 


104*8° F. 

102*6° F. 

„ 15 . 


103*7° F. 

101*8° F. 

18 „ . 


108*4° F. 

101*6° F. 

Local Reaction, 


Painful. Marked. 

Painless. Slight. 

3rd Injection, 


Bay Golding. 

Black Filly. 

Date, . 


March 13th, 1905. 

March 13th, 1906. 

Temperature at Injection, ... 


102*6° F. 

100*6° F. 

After 8 hours, 


103*7° F. 

100*2° F. 

„ 10 „ . 


104*5° F. 

- 

„ 12 ,, . 

"* ; 

103*6° V. 

100*8° V. 

„ 1 5 „ . 


103-0° F. 

100 4° F. 

„ 18 „ . 


102*0° F. 

100*7° F. 

Loeal Reaction, 


Typical. 

No remarks. 

4TU INJECTION, . 


Bay Gelding. 

Black Filly. 

Date. 


March 20th, 1905. 

March 20tli, 1905. 

Temperature at Injection,... 


101*6° F. 

100 3° F. 

After 9 hours, 


103*4° F. 

99*6° F. 

„ 12 ,. . 


104*4° F. 

100*5° F. 

15 „ . 


103 0°F* 

100*2° F. 

., 18 . 


102*4° F. 

100*7° F. 

Local Reaction, 


Typical. 

| No remarks. 


From the above it will be observed that the gelding responded on 
every occasion both to the thermometer and locally, whilst the 
filly did not. Further, unlike the results following the use of 
tuberculin, no tolerance to the use of Mallein could be detected. 
There could be no doubt that the gelding was suffering from 
Glanders; the filly, however, was free. Would the Mallein have 
isome therapeutic action in the gelding or not; if not could there 
be any possibility of the filly becoming infected by aerial convection 
of the virus if the animals were stabled in the same house per¬ 
manently and close together ? It was decided to keep the animals 
for a convenient period, such a period as might be determined in 
practice, say three months, and re-test at the end of that period, 
the animals remaining under close supervision and in the same 












house, one in a loose box, the other in a stall with only the passage 
way between them. 


5TH INJECTION, 

Bay Gelding. 

Black Filly. 

Date, 

June 23rd, 1905. 

Juno 23rd, 1905. 

Temperature at Injection, ... 

99* C° F. 

99-8° F. 

After 9 hours. 

99-2- F. 

98*8° F. 

„ 12 „ . 

103*2° F. 

100*7° F. 

„ 16 . 

104*7° F. 

100*6° F. 

24 ' „ . 

i 101*8 F. 

; 

100*0° F. 

Local Reaction, 

j 1 

j Swelling 8"xfi" in¬ 
creasing. Hot, pain¬ 
ful, tender, corded J 
i lymphatics. Swell¬ 
ing eventually 12" 
x 9". i 

Slight swelling. 
KvaneHcent, painless. 


The Malinin reaction, therefore, plainly showed that the gelding 
was still suffering from Glanders, whilst the filly had remained free. 
No curative effect had followed the free and continued use of 
Mallein iu this case, though in the hands of numerous other experi¬ 
menters the reaction to Malleiu has ceased after two., three, four, 
or more injections given at longer intervals than in our case. Fur¬ 
ther experimenters have shown that the lesions of these animals 
non-reacting have healed and are noil-infective when sown upon 
suitable media or inoculated into susceptible animals. It: was de¬ 
cided to destroy both animals and to make a careful 'poat-mjorttm 
examination to note the condition of each. 

Both animals were slaughtered on June 29th, and a 'post-mortem 
examination made immediately. 

The Xon-reacting Black Filly .—The animal was in fair condition. 
A small quantity of dear serous fluid was found in the abdominal 
cavity. Lymphatic glands along t he colon showed here and there 
one to be enlarged. One contained sterile pus and remains of a 
nematode worm (Stronyylus Armatus ?). Liver, spleen, and kid¬ 
neys macroscopically normal. Lungs normal ; no lesions whatso¬ 
ever could be found, not even worm nodules, which were fairly com¬ 
mon in other animals from the same stud. Bronchial and medias¬ 
tinal lymphatic glands also normal. Trachea and larynx normal. 
Schneiderian mucous membrane normal save for a flat swelling of 
the mucous membrane on the anterior third of the septum nasi, the 
mucous membrane on both sides of the septum showing the lesion 
at the same level. No Glanders lesion. There was aneurism of 
several of the branches of the anterior mesenteric artery, due to the 
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Lungs: Left lung two areas firm and haemorrhagic ; old 
Calcified nodules in lung which readily shelled out. 


Rtronyylm s* A rnmlus a very common lesion in horses. In this 
animal there was no trace of Glanders, either recent or remote, 
and hence the Mallein test had indicated positively the condition of 
the animal during life. 

The * 7? earthly Jimf or Hr mm (Ithlmy. —The animal had steadily 
lost condition during its sojourn in the College, and had a typical 
Glanders facies, though at the time of slaughter there were no 
clinical symptoms of Glanders. A quantity of clear serous fluid 
was found in the peritoneal sac. Liver and kidneys maeroscopically 
normal. Glanders nodule in the spleen yellowish with haemorrhagic 
areola, 
pleurisy. 

Worm nodules, about half a dozen in both lungs. Bronchial 
lymphatic glands juicy with greyish centres, one with easeo-puru- 
lent centre. Trachea, larynx, Schneiderian mucous membrane quite 
normal. Inguinal lymphatic glands somewhat indurated, with 
greyish centres—Glanders tubercles. Various media were inoculated 
with material from the lesions - potato, blood serum, glycerine agar 
and egg. Positive results were obtained from the lungs and 
bronchial lymphatic glands. 

The pmt-wortem results, therefore, confirmed the conclusions de¬ 
rived from the Mallein testing, and in con¬ 
clusion we may be permitted to generalise as 
General Conclusion. f 0 'n ows . — IVTallein is a trustworthy diag¬ 
nostic agent for the discovery of Glanders: 
that no tolerance to Mallein is set up in the body of an animal 
receiving repeated doses of Mallein at intervals of a week: that in 
a ease of Glanders with cutaneous lesions (farcy) spontaneous re¬ 
covery from infection does not occur ; though the cutaneous lesion 
apparently heals, still the animal is glandered. In nearly all cases 
where recovery from Glanders has been noticed following the 
use of Mallein, the reacting animals were not clinically glandered, 
and were only recognized as infected after testing with Mallein. 
Our experiments also support the now generally-received opinion 
that Glanders infection occurs by the alimentary tract and not, as 
previously believed, by the respiratory passages. If the disease is 
spread by aerial convection the black filly had plenty of opportunity 
to take the infection, but she remained perfectly healthy. 


A. E. METTAM. 
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the food of some edible fishes. 

The conventional classification of the food of mankind, other 
than vegetable, into fish, flesh, and fowl, overlies a distinction 
which is not, perhaps, usually apparent. 

Living tissues are subject to a continual process of waste and 
repair, and as long as the repair maintains 
General a slight excess over the waste we observe the 

considerations. phenomenon of growth the term denoting 

not only increase of size in the individual, 
but also increase in the number of individuals by reproduction. 
For repair of the tissues, a continual access of material is required 

in other words, food. Here we light upon a fundamental dis¬ 
tinction between animal and vegetable, fundamental, at least, so 
far as our present knowledge goes. The animal requires organic 
food—food which has already been built up from primary forms 
of matter into living substance: the plant derives its nourishment 
from inorganic substances, minerals and gases which it takes from 
the soil and air, or from solution in water, and digests, as it were, 
with the assistance of sunlight. 

Plants thus form the first link in the chain of life, and connect 
it to the mass of non-living matter of which the earth is composed. 
Next come those animals which feed on plants, and finally those 
which in their unregenerate condition feed on the bodies of other 
animals. 

The “ flesh ” of human food is derived entirely, we may say, 
from plant-eating animals ; carnivora we do 
Classification of human no * eat--at. least, not intentionally. The 
flesh foods. “’fowl” are creatures of mixed diet, the 

majority feeding almost altogether on vege¬ 
table substances, a few species being largely insectivorous; birds 
of prey, eaters of fish or carrion, do not form part of the normal 
food of mankind. 

Fish, on the contrary, feed almost entirely upon other animals. 
Of the many species habitually eaten, and of the many more to 
whom our ignorance or prejudice secures immunity, not more than 
half a dozen may be considered even partial vegetarians. Of the 
crustaceans and molluscs classified generally as “shellfish,” the 
former are, as a rule, carnivorous, while most of the latter subsist 
on vegetable diet in one form or another. 
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With the daily lives of land animals, birds and beasts, which 
inhabit the same medium and share to some extent the same 
environment as ourselves, most of us are tolerably familiar. To 
the element inhabited by the fishes, however, nature has granted us 
only temporary and partial access: very early in our lives we lose 
the last surviving vestiges of the breathing apparatus inherited from 
our remote marine ancestors. Mankind at large, therefore, is 
acquainted with the story of life in the waters only at second-hand, 
and that but partially. Even to the naturalist who makes it his 
special study, the laborious collection of observations and experi¬ 
ments gives only a more or less incomplete knowledge of the lives 
of some few species, while of many little more than the mere exist¬ 
ence is known. We shall, therefore, for the present, confine our¬ 
selves to discussing the food of a few typical species. 

From the point of view of their feeding habits, fishes may be 
roughly divided into two groups, those which 
live habitually at the surface or in mid- 

The food of fishes. wa ter, feeding on floating and swimming 
organisms, and those which seek their food 

chiefly on the bottom. 

To the former group belong the migratory fishes, such as 
mackerel, herring, salmon and white trout; to the latter the flat 
fishes: plaice, sole, flounder, and others, and such round fish as cod 
and haddock. Intermediate between the two are fresh-water fishes, 
such as brown trout, carp, etc., and many sea fishes. Some of the 
latter in their youth are bottom feeders, but later in life develop 
powerful teeth and take to a cannibalistic diet, as, for example, 
the coalfish. The food of every fish may vary largely with changes 
of season or locality, according to the existence in quantity of any 
organism for which it may have a preference. 

We may take the mackerel as a type of the surface-feeding group. 

When the so-called “ spring ” mackerel ap¬ 
proach the coast in April and May with a 
Surface-feeding fishes. y ^ ew S p awn i n g^ w hile still in deep water 

they are found to be feeding chiefly on 
schizopods, actively-swimming diminutive prawn-like creatures, an 
inch or so in length. The species particularly favoured are 
Thymnolwa neglecta (Fig. 1) and Boreophauna inermis. Of 
these species the latter ranges normally from the surface to about 
SO fathoms deep, the former visits even greater depths, 





2. A Copepgd,-- Catanit* fmmarchicus. 5. Ptekopods. • SpiriaHs & Hyaira. 

Highiy magnified. Highly magnified. 



4 A Brittle Star,— Ophiura. 
i natural size. 


A Worm.— Aphrodite. 
5 natural size. 
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As the mackerel continue to approach the coast, in the beginning 
of May, their diet becomes more varied, consisting of various schizo- 
pods, copepods, pteropods, and other swimming and floating or¬ 
ganisms. The copepods are minute transparent crustaceans, of 
which the largest rarely exceed a quarter of an inch in length. 
They dart about the water in countless swarms, thicker than 
midges in the sunshine, propelled by the little paddle-like feet 
from which they derive their name. Their shape and structure 
and their complicated arrangements of bristles and feathers are of 
infinite variety; many of them possess luminous organs which con¬ 
tribute to the “ phosphorescence ” of the sea; perhaps the com¬ 
monest species on our fishing grounds is Calanus finmarchicus 
(Fig. 2). 

When feeding, the fish swims rapidly with its mouth open, so 
that a current of water is driven outwards through its gills, the 
filaments of which intercept the copepods and other small organisms. 

The pteropods are little molluscs, their bodies contained in deli¬ 
cate shells, and the foot, upon which their relations, the snails and 
periwinkles, walk being converted into a pair of “ wings,” with 
which they jerk themselves vigorously along. Spirialis (Fig. 3), 
whose body is about as big as a grain of number six shot, is common 
in the stomachs of mackerel at this period of the year. 

As the summer advances, in June as a rule, shoals of small fish 
become numerous in the coastal waters, and the mackerel takes to 
a fish diet consisting largely of the rockling known as the 
“ mackerel midge,” but including also young sprats, sand-eels, and 
other fishes as opportunity occurs. The shoals of large mackerel 
disappear about July, and when their place is taken by the smaller 
“ harvest ” fish the latter are found to be feeding chiefly on cope¬ 
pods, and continue so throughout the winter. 

The shape of the mackerel, its sharp snout, smooth, tapering 
body and powerful tail, naturally suggest an adaptation to the cap¬ 
ture of living and active prey. As typical of popular misconcep¬ 
tions in regard to such matters may be cited the evidence given 
(by a medical man) at a recent inquest in England, that the 
mackerel was a foul-feeding fish, and particularly liable to become 
poisonous. 

Small crustaceans, chiefly schizopods and copepods, and the 
young of other fishes may be taken as the staple diet of all those 
which feed at the surface or in mid-water. The bottom-feeders add 
to these molluscs of several kinds, worms, star-fish, and other 
animals* 
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The cod, whose '‘ beard " is a sensitive " feeler " of assistance to 
him in seeking food, has a varied menu . 
Crustaceans, perhaps, head the list, includ- 
Bottom-feeding fishes. j n g cra b s shrimps, prawns, and their con¬ 
geners ; next come fish, chiefly bottom- 
haunting species, such as sand-eels, gobies, pogges, and flat-fish ; 
molluscs are represented by whelks, scallops, razor-shells, and mem¬ 
bers of the cuttle-fish family; lug-worms and brittle stars (Fig. 4) 
are not despised on occasion. 

The haddock appears to be more general in its tastes. Marine 
worms, usually too thoroughly masticated to be recognisable, and 
brittle stars are commonly found in its stomach; it takes toll of 
all bottom-living groups of crustaceans and of many families of 
molluscs; fishes, however, mostly escape. 

Flat-fish display many structural adaptations relating to their 
feeding habits, which, however, space does not permit us to discuss 
at present. The furry filaments and large nostril on the blind side 
of a sole's head are familiar examples. The plaice's bill of fare 
may be taken as a specimen: though it should be observed that 
flat-fish in general, and, indeed, all bottom feeders, are rather sus¬ 
pected of taking whatever they can get in the way of food. Many 
kinds of marine worms, lugs, hairy-baits, scale-backs, and the beauti¬ 
fully iridescent “ sea-mouse," Aphrodite (Fig. 5), accompany such 
molluscs as razor-shells and lady cockles into the plaice’s maw; 
brittle stars are highly appreciated; crabs, hermit-crabs, shrimps 
and their relations, sand-eels and other fish are of less consideration. 

The physical conditions of life in the sea differ considerably from 
those prevailing in fresh water. The annual 
range of temperature varies with local cir- 

Fresh-water fishes, cumstances of depth and currents, but, 
speaking generally, the bottom temperature 
of the open sea has a range equal to about a tenth of that in rivers 
and shallow lakes. 

Several of the principal orders of invertebrate animals which 
contribute to the food of sea fish are wholly absent from or but 
poorly represented in fresh water, and their place is taken by 
insects. 

,The brown trout feeds almost altogether on insects and their 
larvae. Where certain kinds of water-snails are plentiful the trout 
will eat them; one race of trout, the Gillaroo, has a specially deve¬ 
loped shell-crushing apparatus of the nature of a gizzard. When 
invertebrate food is scarce, old trout will readily become cannibals. 
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Among u coarse ” fish, the predatory habits of the pike are well 
known. The perch is, in its youth, a fish of peace, feeding on insect 
larvae and crustaceans; later in life, pressure of hunger may drive 
it to attack other fish. Carp and others will, in times of scarcity, 
descend even to chewing plants. 

A brief mention may be made of the food of " shell-fish.” Lob¬ 
sters and crabs are carnivorous. Both 
“Shell-fish.” pedestrians, afflicted with delicate eyes, they 
seem somewhat at a disadvantage in the 
race of life. The lobster, however, has a keen sense of smell, and 
his long “ feelers ” are very sensitive organs of touch. Lying in 
wait by day in some dark hole, he is ready to use his large claw 
as a bludgeon on any passer-by. At night he sallies forth, walking 
delicately on tip-toe, his claws advanced and the paddles of his 
broad tail extended ready to drive him suddenly backwards out 
of danger. His food consists principally of fish, living or dead, 
other crustaceans, molluscs which he digs up and crushes with his 
claws, and an occasional starfish.- Dead food he prefers fresh—a 
delicacy of taste with which his relative the crab is not usually 
credited. “ Dressed crab” is not necessarily poisonous; the in¬ 
cautious dressing of the half-digested garbage in the crab’s stomach 
along with its flesh, is, however, attended with some risk. 

Oysters and other molluscs feed on minute plants called diatoms, 
which they collect by straining water through their “ beards,” 
much in the same way as a mackerel catches copepods. 


D 
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FLAX-GROWING METHODS IN SOME 
CONTINENTAL DISTRICTS. 

A deputation of Irish farmers visited some of the flax-growing 
districts on the Continent in last July, and on the return of the 
deputation the members drew up the following account of the 
lessons learned during their visit: — 

We visited the following districts:—Courtrai, Bruges, Lokeren, 
and Rotterdam. 

The Courtrai district was visited on 11th and 12th July. 

Wo consider it unnecessary to dwell in detail upon the marked 
difference in the Courtrai methods as com- 
Courtrai. pared with those practised in Ireland, as 

we believe it is generally agreed that the 
methods which have been adopted in this district could not- profit¬ 
ably be established in Ireland. Wo cannot, however, refrain from 
remarking upon the extreme care which is used in the handling 
of the flax throughout all the different processes. We are aware 
that this lias already been pointed out by previous deputations, 
but we believe the importance of the matter cannot be too often or 
too strongly emphasised. 

We might also refer to the thorough ventilation which was 
in operation in all the mills which we visited, and which is so often 
absent from Irish mills. 

We examined the steeping and drying operations in the Lys. 
We need hardly point out that since the flax is rippled and cleared 
from weeds before steeping, the subsequent handling is made less 
laborious. 

A® is generally known, the best flax in this district is rippled 
and dried, and afterwards stacked until the following year, before 
being steeped. The seed saved in this district is, so far as we are 
informed, used only for crushing and feeding purposes. As regards 
the value of the seed, we were informed that the return from the. 
seed usually covers the cost of the green handling of the flax. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to describe the method of preparing 
the soil for the flax crop, as it can be readily seen that the Belgian 
soil is entirely different from that of Ireland. We would, how¬ 
ever, emphasis© the importance which is attached to the applica¬ 
tion of liquid manures; in all cases a very liberal application is 
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given to the crop grown previous to flax, and the ground for the 
flax crop almost invariably get® a liberal application a few days 
before the sowing of the seed. 

The land in this district is in continuous cultivation, there 
being almost an entire absence of pastures. 

The “Blue District” is, perhaps, the most interesting district in Belgium 
for Irish flax growers. We first visited Bruges, 
The “ Blue District ” and believe the soil in this district is gene- 
of Belgium. rally heavier than in Ireland. The farms, 
as a rule, are large, ranging from 40 to 230 
acres, and there is a large proportion of permanent grass lands, 
or what is locally known as prairie. 

The flax is pulled and handled as in Ireland, the most striking 
feature being the great care with which the crop is handled. We 
noted that the sheave® in almost all cases are bound with rye straw. 
The usual rotation is an eight years’ course, a® follows:—(1) barley, 
(2) flax, (3) wheat, (4) oats, (5) bean®, (6) potatoes, (7) rye or 
wheat, (8) wheat or rye. The ground for barley and flax gets a 
liberal dressing of liquid manure, and that for wheat and oats is 
treated with solid manures. Almost all the crops get a dressing 
of manure of some kind. 

We next visited Lokeren. The farms in the district are very 
small, ranging, as a rule, from two to fifteen acres, the labour in 
almost all cases being done by the farmer and his family. The 
land in this district is generally well manured. Natural manures 
are applied to the soil in September or October. As in the Bruges 
district, the soil receives a dressing of liquid manure a few days 
before the sowing of the flax seed. The rotation usually adopted 
in this district is also an eight years’ course:—(1) potatoes, (2) 
barley, (3) flax, (4) rye, (5) oat®, (6) clover, (7) rye or barley, (8) 
barley or rye. 

The flax is usually sown from 15th March to 15th April, and 
is pulled during July. We were informed that Riga seed is gene¬ 
rally used. 

The flax is carefully pulled and placed in small handfuls on the 
ground, and these are “ lapped” and tied in bundles of the si zo 
usual in Ireland. The bundles are then carted to a shed to be 
rippled. After rippling the'flax is tied in bundles one third the 
size of the original ones; the bundles of flax are then placed in 
rows, lightly packed, in the retting ponds, with the tops of one row 
covering the binding of the previous row. 

d 2 



The whole is covered to a depth of 3 to 4 inches with mud taken 
from the bottom of the pit. There are no stones or sods used as in 
Ireland. In this district also it is calculated that the return from 
seed covers the cost of the green handling of the flax. 

As regards labour, the conditions would appear to be much 
more favourable to the Belgian farmer than to the Irish. The 
hours are longer, and labour, being more plentiful, is, in our 
opinion, cheaper. 

The flax is scutched at home by the members of the family, 
hand-mills being in general use. 

The following remarks apply generally to the flax crop through¬ 
out Belgium: — 

1. Flax is generally rippled, and the following would appear 

to be the advantages of this system the seed covers cost 

of green handling, (h) the process opens and cleans the straw, 
and makes the subsequent handling much more easy. 

2. Flax is steeped until much softer than is usual in Ireland. 
In order to judge the retting of the flax similar tests to those in 
use at home are applied. 

3. After removing the flax from the retting pond it is washed 
and placed on end on the edge of the pond, in order to drain. 

4. The flax is spread thicker than is done in Ireland. The 
rows are further apart, and in order to secure- a uniform colour 
the flax is turned by means of a pole, particularly after rain. 

5. It is usual to sow clover or carrot seeds along with flax at 
the time of the sowing of the flax. 

6. The Belgian farmers practise the most careful and persistent 
weeding of all crops. We would urge the importance of this 
practice to Irish farmers. 

We regret that as the season was rather later than usual, our 
visit to this district was too early to enable us to see anything of 
the handling of flax, or the actual quality of the seed. 

We were aware that most of the Dutch seed sown in Ireland is 
obtained from this district, and we conse- 

Botterdam* quently devoted particular attention to the 
seed question. We find that the crop is 
allowed to ripen better than in other districts. It is pulled and 
rippled in the ordinary way. The seed is then cleaned, the best 



being kept for sowing and the remainder used for feeding purposes. 
We are informed that the greater part of the seed sown in Holland 
is imported from Riga. We were told that as a rule good, well- 
grown Dutch seed, the produce of seed imported from Riga, or as it 
is described, Riga Child, is generally most suitable for Ireland. 
In some years, however, difficulty is experienced in obtaining good 
seed from Riga, and the Riga Child seed produced from poor Riga 
seed is not good. 

In such cases Dutch Riga Child seed, the produce of seed im¬ 
ported two years previously from Russia and grown two years in 
Holland, may bo good and suitable for Ireland. In passing through 
the country we observed that the crop in general appeared short 
and not of good quality. 

We cannot too strongly emphasise how important it is that Irish 
flax growers should secure seed of a good quality, and to do this 
we were assured on all hands that it is absolutely necessary for 
farmers to place their orders early—if possible before the end of 
the year—also to provide that the seed be obtained only directly 
from reliable firms. 

We would like to take this opportunity of stating how sensible 
we are of the value of the information obtained during our visit, 
and we are convinced that the result of our journey will be of 
great value not only to ourselves but to the farmers with whom 
we come in contact in our various districts. 

We are of opinion that if proper care is used in the handling 
of the flax, and provided that proper marketing facilities exist, 
the Irish flax grower is, on the whole, in a position equal to, if not 
better than, the Belgian or Dutch grower. 

We would respectfully recommend that the Department should 
place proper rippling machines in the hands of a number of in¬ 
telligent growers, in order that experiments may be carried out 
in the various flax-growing districts in Ireland, as it would appear 
that rippling would be a source of profit to the Irish grower.* 

In concluding this report we most expressly desire to record 
our thanks to the several gentlemen in Belgium and Holland who 
so unselfishly and unreservedly placed their services and know- 

* Note—T he Department carried out experiments on the rippling of green straw in 
Ireland in 1902, 1903,1904, and 1905. The results of the trials conducted in 1902,1903, and 
1904, have already been published in the Department’s Journal, and in leaflet form. The 
returns from the experiments in 1905 are not yet available. 
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ledge at our disposal, also for the trouble they took in explaining 
and having explained in detail everything in connection With the 
industry which might be instructive or useful to the deputation. 
Robt. Moore, Newtownstewart, Co. Tyrone. 

William J. Stewart, J.P., Castlefinn. 

Wm. Henry Faussett, Mount Glen, Co. Mayo. 

Hugh Carvill, J.P., Castloblayney, Co. Monaghan. 

Ben Henry, Dunboe Flax Society, Co. Derry. 

Jno. M'Oombhidge, Glens of Antrim Flax Society. 

George W. Knight, Donagh House, Lisnaskea. 

Robert Wylie, Letterkenny Flax Society, Co. Donegal. 
Edward Gallen, Urney Co-operative Flax Society (Ltd.). 
James C. Adams, I.A.O.S., Dublin. 
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THE FLAX AND HEMP HAND-SPINNING 
INDUSTRIES IN SOME CONTINENTAL 
COUNTRIES. 

In the first issue of this Journal (Vol. I., No. 1, August, 1900), 
it was announced that the Department intended to make an in¬ 
quiry into the whole subject of the Flax industry, and that articles 
and reports, bearing both on the practical and scientific side of 
the industry, would be published from time to time in the Journal . 
Accordingly, many articles dealing with the Flax and Linen 
industry have been published in this manner, notably, “ The Flax 
Industry of Ireland” (Vol. I., No. 1, p. 43.) “ An Historical 

Sketch of the Flax-Growing Industry in Ireland” (Vol. III., No. 4, 
p. 687), “ Flax-Seed for Sowing Purposes” (Vol. IV., No. 2, p. 269), 
and “ The Linen Trade and its liaw Material ” (Vol. V., No. 4, p. 
630). Full accounts have also been given of the results of the De¬ 
partment's Annual Flax Experiments. As queries have been ad¬ 
dressed to the Department, from time to time, regarding the con¬ 
dition of the flax and hemp hand-spinning industries in Continental 
countries, and as the matter is of some general interest, the Depart¬ 
ment decided to enquire into the matter. Such an inquiry would 
have been very difficult to carry out were it not that the Foreign 
Office courteously undertook to obtain the information required. 
As a result, the particulars given below, showing the position of 
the hand-spinning industry in certain Continental countries, have 
been obtained. The points upon which information was sought 
may be summarised as follows: — 

1. In what districts of each country, and to what extent, is 

the spinning of flax by hand-wheels carried on? 

2. To what numbers of yarn is the material spun, and into 

what kind of doth is it woven ? 

3. How far is the product intended for commercial purposes, 

a£nd how far for domestic use only ? 

The results of the inquiry are set forth in detail below:— 

The spinning of flax and weaving of linen stufis as “ kustarni,” 
or cottage industries, are carried on in 
Buraia. almost every part of Russia. The products, 

however, are mainly for the peasants’ per¬ 
sonal use. Only in the manufacturing regions, and more parti¬ 
cularly in the governments or provinces of Yaroslav and Kostroma, 
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are these industries carried on with a view to sale, ie. } for com¬ 
mercial purposes. The peasants employ, to this end, yarns bought 
from neighbouring textile mills, which have established special dis¬ 
tributing offices in the locality. The peasants find this a cheaper 
method than spinning the fiax themselves. 

The value of the flax products annually turned out by Russian 
“ kustarni,” or cottage industries, is estimated at about 50,000,000 
roubles, of which 30,000,000 roubles constitute the profit of the 
peasant workers. Weaving takes place either in the cottage itself, 
or in special premises called “ svietelkas,” or small co-operative 
workshops, of rough wooden make. The instruments are mostly of 
the most primitive description, though of late more finished spin¬ 
ning wheels, Jacquard looms and others, are being utilised in some 
districts. 

The yarn bought from the mills is usually of low numbers, 
though at times up to No. 56. It is woven into coarse linein 
stuffs for the peasants’ personal wear and for soldiers’ wear, also 
into “ criavsht,” or coarse packing cloth (some of which is exported 
to America), and into “ deriuga,” another sort of sack, or packing 
cloth. 

In Austria hand-spinning is still carried on to a small extent 
in Silesia, Moravia, Tyrol, Bohemia, Upper 

Austria-Hungary, and Lower Austria, Carinthia, and probably 
also in Styria. 

It is impossible to siay to what numbers the yarn is generally 
spun, a® there are no data available, owing to the purely domestic 
character of the industry. It is as a rule only used to make linen 
for domestic use. 

The product is not intended for commercial purposes at all, with 
the exception of some coarse yarn (about Nos. 3 to 6), spun out of 
flax waste, which is made into rough cloth in poor districts in the 
Bohemian and Moravian mountains, and sold by pedlars. 

The spinning of flax by hand-wheels is still carried on, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, in Hungary in the following counties: Bacs- 
Bodrog, Haromszek, Osik, Nagy-Kukullo, Kis-Kukullo, Zala, Vas, 
Komaron, Abauj, Bereg, a}ad Ung. 

The material is spun in one single yarn. 

In addition to the common linen and common woven cloth spun 
in all parts of Hungary “ jacquard” and “ damaec” wares are also 
produced in the county of Bacs-Bodrog. 
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In the counties of Haromszek, Csik, and Kis-Kukullo', the linen 
is woven half of flax and half of coloured cotton. 

The linen and common woven cloths are destined entirely for do¬ 
mestic use, the better sort of cloths being sold at the neighbouring 
markets. 

“ House industry ” establishments with regular commercial or¬ 
ganisation exist in the counties of Arva, Lipto, Bereg, and Ilarom- 
szek, and the products are, for the greater part, sold in answer 
to the demands from public institutions. 

Tho number of hand-looms used at these establishments is about 
1,400, but, besides the production of flax fabrics, these hand-looms 
are also used for producing hemp and cotton wares. 

The spinning of flax by hand still goes on in the North of 
Portugal, chiefly in the Minho Province, but 
Portugal. to a diminishing extent. The spinning is 

mostly done (by old women) with a distaff, 
wheels being now very rarely used. 

It is not possible to get any statistics, because for the most part 
the industry is a domestic one, and the cloth manufactured is in¬ 
tended chielfly for the use of the family of the farmer who grew 
the flax. The cloth manufactured is of various qualities, from the 
coarse and greyish material used by the poorer classes, to the very 
fine and beautifully white sheet® and towels to be seen in the houses 
of well-to-do farmers in the Minho district. It is not possible to 
give the numbers of tho yarn. There is no standard, and as it is 
all spun by hand it is not very regular. It is not uncommon to 
observe four or five counts in the same skein spun by the same 
woman. The cause of the decrease in flax growing is partly at¬ 
tributable to the use of linen going out of fashion, and partly to 
the cheapening of the grey cloth manufactured in the numerous 
cotton mills in the country. This is observable in country inns 
in the North of Portugal, where formerly the beds invariably had 
linen sheets and pillow cases, but this has become comparatively 
rare, and cotton i a now used. 

There is no doubt that some farmers still continue to grow flax 
for their own consumption, in many cases owing to the natural 
satisfaction and pride they feel in obtaining not only food, but also 
clothes out of the land which is theirs. 
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At Guimaraes, Braga and Penafiel there exists an industry 
in hand-made linen for sale, but it is on the decline. 

At Guimaraes there is now a steam linen mill, but the goods 
manufactured can only be for consumption in the country, as will 
bo seen from the insignificant quantities exported. 


Exports or Liken Goods. 


, Yearn. 

In the Piece. 

Manufactured. 

Kilos. 

Values. 

Kilos. 

Values. 



$ 


$ 

1901, . 

1,246 

40) 

2,968 

2,600 

1902,. 

3,433 

2,000 

2,760 

2,200 

1903, . 

4.883 

1,100 

993 

900 

1904, . 

2,168 

400 

i 

1,500 

800 


The Flax and Hemp Hand-spinning Industries in Norway are 

Norway and Sweden. 80 very inyigIllflcailt as 10 be P^licaHy non ' 

existent. 


It is principally in Northern Sweden that Flax is spun by hand, 
and chiefly in the Province of Gefleborg, and in the parish of 
Asbra, where this is a common household occupation. 

The flax is spun to the finest as well as the coarsest warp and 
woof for the purpose of making table linen and blankets. Accord¬ 
ing to official statistics for the year 1903 (the latest available), the 
production, including both fabrication by hand and by machinery, 
was as follows:— 


Flax and Hand Spinning Mills. 


' 

PROVINCE. . 

Numl>er 

of 

Factories. 

Workmen. 

Kroner. 

Halland Country Districts, 


1 

106 

802,800 

Goteborg and Bohns „ 

... 

2 

279 

1,238,599 

Sk&raborg „ 

... 

1 

86 

2,227,600 

Gefleborg „ 

... 

1 

80 

278,000 
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Linen and Hemp Weaving Factories. 


i Province. 

Number 

of 

Factories. 

Workmen. 

Kroner. 

Halland Country Districts, 

1 

87 

503,486 

Goteborg and Bohns „ 

2 

433 

1,229,562 

Alfsborg Town of Boras, 

1 

- 

31,772 

„ Country Districts, 

5 

176 

617,207 

Skaraborg „ 

1 

66 

176,000 

Gofleborg Town of Hudiksvall, 

1 

20 

7,360 


Export of Flax and Hemp Yarns, simple, undyed, and un¬ 
bleached: Kilogrammes, 414; Kroner, 704. 

Export of Flax and Hempen Tissues of all kinds: Kilogrammes, 
7,172; Kroner, 28,688. 

The spinning of flax by hand-wheel has practically ceased in 
Denmark, and only in some very few farms, 
Denmark. especially in the island of Funen, is it still 

carried on. About half a century ago there 
were spinning hand-wheels in use in almost all farms and country 
houses all over Denmark, but since the development in the produc¬ 
tion of agricultural produce and the growth of the co-operative 
movement, the home spinning industry lias dwindled down, and is 
now quite insignificant. At the same time the growing of flax in 
Denmark Has also been abandoned. 

The numbers of yarn to which the material is spun are only very 
low, and it is only woven into linen. 

The material has, even in former times, only been intended for 
domestic use. 

At present linen of a superior quality, table linen, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, etc., are imported from Great Britain and Ireland, 
while other linen goods come from Silesia and Saxony. 

It appears that this industry is practically extinct in France, 
although a few old women may still be seen 
France. in cottages in Anjou and Brittany spinning 

coarse yarn for domestic use. 

The flax and hemp hand-spinning industry has entirely dis¬ 
appeared from the Department of the Nord. One may meet occa¬ 
sionally, here and there, an old woman, who has kept up this ancient 
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industry, but she would pass as a curiosity. As a matter of fact, 
hand-spinning has been completely superseded by machinery. 

Tho spinning of flax by hand has been abandoned in Belgium, 
the last hand-wheels having disappeared two 
Belgium. or three years ago. The threads produced 

were of rather a common quality, and were 
used in the manufacture of hand-spun cloth. Hemp is still spun 
by hand for rope-making, and to a limited extent for sack-cloth 
making. Tho seat of the industry is in West Flanders, notably at 
Term on d, Ham me, Zelo and Lokcren. About 1,700 hands are em¬ 
ployed. Manufactories in other places of the country employ some 
650 hands. 

Particulars as to the yarn spun are wanting. Belgium does 
not produce more than 500,000 to 600,000 kilogrammes of tow 
per year. The rope-making industry produces some 10 million 
kilogrammes of rope, roping, cable®, etc., of which some two mil¬ 
lion® are made by hand. 

Very little of the product appears to be intended for commercial 
purposes; the quantity of hemp thread for making sack-cloth does 
not exceed 100,000 or 150,000 kilogrammes a year. 

Hand-spinning has almost entirely disappeared in Prussia, though 
it formerly existed to some extent in 
Germany. Silesia. Spinning by hand-wheels hardly 

exists anywhere in Northern Bavaria except 
in Muonchberg, in Upper Franconia, but a few farmers have a 
small quantity of flax spun by hand-wheels during the winter, and 
it is then made into home-spun coarse linen for domestic purposes. 

A firm of spinners in Muenchberg says that tho material is spun 
to No®. 6 to 20 of yarn, and that about 3,000 spindle® are at work 
from December to March. 

The flax produced in Bavaria (confined to the northern part of 
the Upper Palatinate, the Fichtel Mountains, Upper Franconia, 
Bavarian Forest (Bayerischer Wald) in Lower Bavaria, the moun¬ 
tainous districts of Upper Bavaria and Swabia) is rarely used for 
spinning, and is devoted almost exclusively to the manufacture of 
household linen for the use of the farmers themselves. The linen 
thus manufactured doe® not form an article of commerce to any 
material extent.. 

In Wurtemburg the flax and hemp hand-spinning industry has 
steadily decreased during the last twenty years, and may be 
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almost described as non-existent. The small remnant of a once 
flourishing industry is now entirely confined to a few scattered 
homesteads in the Black Forest district and in the Swabian Alp, 
and is only pursued during the winter months when there is little 
or no work possible in the open. In both districts the best evidence 
of how rare hand-spinning has become is the extremely small area 
in which flax or hemp is cultivated by the peasants. 

Hand-spun thread is only of the coarsest description, and runs 
in the yarn from No. 8 to No. 16, and is woven into a very coarse 
but serviceable cloth. 

All the hand-spun and woven product is for domestic use, and 
none is manufactured for commercial purposes to compete with the 
machine-spun and hand or machine^woven cloth. 

These industries are carried on to a very small extent in Servia, 

. chiefly at Leskovatz and Vranja, and in a 

serna. , , 

very primitive manner. 

The product, is intended almost entirely for domestic use, but oc¬ 
casionally a small amount of yam passes the frontier into Turkey 
and Bulgaria. The coarse cloth which is woven from it is wholly 
for home consumption. 

The following table gives particulars of the present position of the 


Spain. hand-spinning industry in Spain :— 




Number of Looms. | 

District. 


Simple Looms 
with Hand 
Shuttles. 

Looms for 
Sackcloth, 
Sacking, and 
Backing 
Cloths. 

Hope and 
Cable 
Factories. 

Hemp and 
Card 
Factories. 

Alicante, . 


12 

72 


14 

Badnjos, . 


22 

65 

— 

— 

Barcelona, 


228 

1(H» 

4 

25 

Burgos. 


8 

8G 

— 

5 

Oastellon, . 


7 

68 

-- 

— 

Cordoba, . 


— 

46 

— 

11 

Coruna, . 


39 

42 

— 

-- 

Cuenca, . 


— 

47 

— 

— 

Grenada, . 


— 

85 

- 

3 

Guadalajara. 
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— 

- 

Huesea, . 


1 

170 

— 

2 

Salamanca, 


1 

46 

— 

1 

Soria, 


9 

101 

— 

— 

Valencia, . 


20 

155 

— 

— 

Valladolid, 


21 

69 

— 

10 

Zamora, * 


66 

i 73 

— 


Zaragoza,. 


66 

! 265 

— 

72 

Other districts, . 

* 

159 

376 

1. 

1 

76 

i 
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VARIETIES OF FRUIT SUITABLE FOR 
CULTIVATION IN IRELAND. 

The following list of varieties of fruits has been prepared for the 
guidance of farmers and cottagers, and in bringing it under their 
notice the Department take the opportunity of once again urging 
upon every person who owns land the desirability of devoting por¬ 
tion of the land to fruit growing. The extensive enquiries which 
the Department have made during the last few years have shown 
that fruit, particularly apples, of excellent quality can be grown 
in Ireland. The value of fruit as an article of diet is not suffi¬ 
ciently recognised ; for home consumption any kind of fruit which 
will suit the soil and situation should be grown. 

Regarding the cultivation of fruit for sale, the apple can be 
recommended with the greatest confidence, provided the manage¬ 
ment is good and that care is taken in grading and packing the 
fruit for market. A leaflet (No. 55) dealing with the cultivation 
of apples has been issued by the Department, and copies can be 
obtained, free of charge, on application. 

Those who intend to plant should prepare their land and 
order trees early, as owing to the great demand, arising 
chiefly from the Department's scheme of instruction in horticul¬ 
ture, it will be difficult to get first class trees late in the season. 
Farmers are warned against purchasing trees which are badly 
formed or otherwise defective; they should insist upon having the 
best. In the counties where instructors in horticulture have been 
appointed by County Committees of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction it is competent for the County Committee to purchase 
trees in bulk and resell them at cost price to farmers. 

The notes printed below refer to the numerous varieties of fruits 
that can be grown in Ireland. No kind has been included that 
does not possess some special merit. All the varieties mentioned 
are not, however, suited for general use; those specially recom¬ 
mended ai^ marked thus ♦. 

DESSERT APPLES. 

♦ 1. Arlington Pippin. — A popular variety ; fruit of moderate 
flavour; it is a healthy grower on either Paradise or crab 
stock, and makes a beautiful pyramid-shaped tree. 

Season .—November to January. 
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2. American Mother. —An excellent variety; attractive in ap¬ 
pearance and of fair quality; a good cropper and hardy. 

S eason. —October. 


♦ 3. Beauty of Bath.—T he best early dessert variety, and one of 

the best market kinds; flesh firm, colour bright and at¬ 
tractive, quality excellent; does well on Paradise stock. 
A hardy variety, which should be extensively planted. 

Season. —August. 

♦ 4. Blenheim Pippin. —An excellent variety; fruit of good 

quality, and suitable for both cooking and dessert; re¬ 
quires strong soil, and does not bear till well established. 

Season .—November to February. 


5. Charles Ross. —A highly-coloured variety, with large fruit 
of medium quality. 


Season .—N ovember. 


6. Clayoate Pearmatn. —A good late variety for private use; 
not suitable for market. 

Season.— January and February. 


♦ 7. Cox's Orange Pippin.— The best late dessert variety ; to get 
the best results it should be grown entirely on Para¬ 
dise stock, and where found to succeed it should be 
planted extensively. 

Season .—November to March. 


8. Devonshire Quarrenden. —An old variety, now largely super¬ 
seded by Worcester Pear main; a very free bearer, but 
liable to “ spot ” if grown in a damp situation. 

Season. —September. 

♦ 9.-t-Gascoynb’s Scarlet Seedling, or Glory of England.— 
A highly-coloured variety, suitable both for cooking and 
dessert; a strong grower on either Paradise or crab 
stock; well suited for market purposes. 

Season .—November and December. 

10. James Grieve. —A heavy cropping variety of recent intro¬ 
duction; the fruit has a fine flavour, but is soft and 
easily damaged, and thus requires careful packing; 
should be grown chiefly as a bush on Paradise stock. 

Season .—October and November. 
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11. King of Pippins. —A variety which requires high-class cul¬ 
ture to grow properly; there is a tendency for the fruit 
to set very thickly, and to procure apples of good size 
this necessitates thinning; the fruit is deficient in 
flavour, and in some soils is liable to “spot”; gener¬ 
ally does much better in the South than in the North 
of Ireland. 

Season .—November and December. 

* 12. Lady Sudeley. —One of the* handsomest of our large early 

dessert apples; line flavour and quality; does best on 
Paradise stock; inclined to canker on crab stock when 
planted in cold and undrained soil. 

S eason . —September. 

13. Red Winter Reinette (Baumann’s).— A highly-coloured 

variety of good quality; moderate cropper; keeps well. 

Season. —December and January. 

14. Ribston Ptppin. —An old variety, which requires high-class 

cultivation; very liable to canker, and not recom¬ 
mended for general planting. 

Season .— November to March. 

15. Rus setts. —These are of various kin'ds and qualities, are 

mostly well flavoured, and very hardy; more suitable 
for private use than for market. 

Season .—November to May. 

* 16. Worcester Pearmain. —A very handsome and popular 

market variety ; a great cropper and a healthy growing 
tree; succeeds well on either crab or Paradise stock, but 
higher class fruit is produced on the latter. 

Season .—September and October. 


COOKING APPLES. 

17. Alfriston. —An old and useful late-keeping variety; liable 

to canker in the North of Ireland, but does well on 
warm soils; fruit large. 

Season .—December to May. 

18. Beauty of Kent.—A late variety, suitable for both cooking 

and dessert; a good orchard tree, but produces much 
finer fruit when grown on Paradise stock. 

Season .—November to January. 
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19. Belle de Pontoise. —A valuable late-keeping variety; free 

bearer and of good quality. 

Season. —December to April. 

20. Bielo Borodawka. —An early variety of recent introduc¬ 

tion; very free bearer and of good quality. 

S eason .—September. 

♦ 21. Bismarck. —An improved Cox’s Pomona, an enormous crop¬ 

per, and a good market variety; slightly inclined to 
canker on cold, damp soils. 

Season. —October and November. 

♦ 22. Bramley’s Seedling.—T he most reliable of the late varie¬ 

ties ; a strong healthy tree; very prolific, but not profit¬ 
able until well established; an excellent market variety. 

Season .—December to April. 

23. Cox’s Pomona. —A cooking variety with fair dessert quali¬ 

ties ; though now largely superseded by Bismarck it is 
well worth growing; a heavy cropper. 

Season .—October and November.' 

24. Domino. —A good early variety; a free bearer and suitable 

for market purposes. 

Season —August and September. 

♦ 25. Duchess of Oldenburgh. —One of the freest bearing early 

kitchen varieties; too soft in the flesh for market pur¬ 
poses, but should be grown in all private gardens. 

Season. —August and September. 

♦ 26. Early Victoria. —The best early market variety ; immense 

cropper; good on either Paradise or crab stock; strong 
and vigorous and succeeds in most situations. 

Season. —August and September. 

♦ 27. Ecklinville Seedling. —A splendid market variety; the 

fruit is large but easily damaged, and therefore requires 
careful packing; does best on a fairly strong soil, and 
is liable to canker if the soil is unsuitable. 

Season .—September and October. 

28. Emperor Alexander.— An exhibition variety, unsuitable 
for market purposes; not a good bearer; is inclined to 
"spot”; does best on Paradise stock in a warm shel¬ 
tered situation. 

Semon. —October and November. 

E 
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29. Golden Noble.—A variety well suited for all purposes; 

good cropper and hardy. 

Season, —November and December. 

30. Golden Spibe.—A heavy cropper and a suitable variety for 

home consumption; the fruit is not large. 

Season, —October to December. 

♦ 31. Grenadier. —One of the most reliable early varieties for 

orchard purposes; of healthy and vigorous growth; 
well suited for market purposes. 

Season. —September and October. 

32. Hambling’s Seedling. —A very prolific late variety; suit¬ 

able for orchard purposes; the tree is of vigorous, 
healthy growth, but is not profitable until well estab¬ 
lished. 

Season. —December to March. 

33. Lady Henniker. —A good keeping variety; the fruit is ex¬ 

cellent for cooking, but owing to its shape is unsuitable 
for market purposes. 

Season. —October to February. 

♦ 34. Lane’s Prince Albert. —One of the best varieties for small 

gardens; an immense cropper, good keeper, and very 
handsome; is inclined to canker on grass or cold soil ; 
does best as a bush-shaped tree. 

Season. —December to April. 

♦ 35. Lord Derby. —A most reliable and popular mid-season 

variety; tree very vigorous and healthy; does best on 
cultivated soil. 

Season .—October to January. 

♦ 36. Lord Grosvenor. —One of the best and most popular early 

cooking varieties; a heavy cropper, so that thinning is 
often necessary to procure fruit of good size. 

Season. —August and September. 

37. Loddington (Stone’s). —A heavy and regular cropper, pro¬ 

ducing large even-sized fruit; well suited for market 
purposes. 

Season. —October and November. 

38. Martin’s Seedling (No Surrender). —A variety suitable 

for both cooking and dessert; a free, healthy grower; 
suits well for grafting on old trees. 

Season. —September and October. 
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♦ 39. Newton Wonder. —An excellent late-keeping variety; 

grows well in the orchard, or makes a nice pyramid for 
the garden; valuable for marketing purposes late in 
the season. 

Season .—December to May. 

40. Peas good's Nonsuch. —A remarkably handsome variety, 

and indispensable for exhibition purposes; in most dis¬ 
tricts it is an uncertain cropper, and on some soils it is 
very liable to canker; the tree is a vigorous grower and 
needs careful pruning. 

Season. —October to December. 

41. Potts' Seedling. —An early variety ; in some districts very 

liable to canker. 

Season .—September and October. 

42. Royal Jubilee. —A fair cropper, and a healthy, vigorous 

grower; blossoms late, and is not liable to damage by 
spring frosts. 

Season .—October to January. 

43. Sandringham. —An excellent variety; free grower, good 

cropper and hardy ; fruit attractive in appearance and 
keeps well. 

Season .—January to March. 

♦44. Stirling Castle.— -One of the best kinds to grow in small 
gardens; it is such an enormous cropper that the tree 
grows slowly and never attains large dimensions ; does 
well on either the Paradise or crab stock ; this variety 
is strongly recommended for planting. 

Season .— October and November. 
46. The Queen. —A healthy, strong grower; rather an uncertain 
cropper; tho fruit is highly coloured. 

Season. —October to December. 

46. Tower of Glamis. —A good orchard variety ; large, healthy, 
spreading tree; the fruit is well suited for market pur¬ 
poses or home consumption. 

Season. —October to January. 

♦ 47. Warner's King. —The fruit is large and excellent for cook¬ 

ing purposes; the tree is of vigorous growth, but liable 
to canker; does best on Paradise stock; as the fruit is 
easily blown from the tree it is not desirable to plant 
this variety in quantity. 

Season. —October and November. 

e 2 
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48. Wellington (Dumelow). —A late-keeping variety; is in¬ 
clined to canker on cold or wet soils; the fruit is of 
good quality but small in size and unsuitable for 
market purposes. 

Season .—December to April. 

♦ 49. White Transparent. —One of the best early varieties; good 
cropper and of strong vigorous growth; well suited for 
market purposes. 

Season .—A ugust. 


PEARS. 

50. Beurre D’Amanlis. —An early variety well suited for either 
orchard or garden; is liable to rust and canker in some 
districts, but where the soil is suitable, it should be 
extensively grown. 

Season .—September and October. 

*51. Doyenne du Comice. —One of the best varieties in cultiva¬ 
tion ; delicious flavour, spicy, and juicy. A fine crop¬ 
per in open ground in the South, but needs a wall in 
the North of Ireland; should be grown extensively for 
market. 

Season. —November and December. 

*52. Emile D’Heyst. —An excellent variety of Marie Louise 
type, but hardier and a more certain cropper; does best 
on the quince stock. 

Season .—October and November. 

53. Fertility.— A heavy cropping variety of poor quality; 

requires a warm season to ripen in Ireland. 

Season. —September. 

54. Josephine de Malines. —A late variety of good quality; a 

free cropper and hardy. 

Season. —February to April. 

. 55. Madame Treyve. —An early variety succeeding Bon Cretien; 
free cropper and hardy. 

Season .—September. 

*56. Marie Louise. —A fine dessert variety of excellent flavour; 

an uncertain cropper; does best on a wall, but can be 
grown on open ground, if the roots be kept near the 
surface and the soil be well drained. 

Season ,—October and November. 
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57. Pitmaston Duchess. —A variety largely grown for market 
purposes; the fruit is large and of medium quality; 
does best when grown against a wall, but good results 
can be obtained from pyramid trees if carefully pruned. 

Season .—September and October. 

♦ 58. Williams’ Bon Chetikn. —An early variety of excellent 
quality; hardy and vigorous; fruit should be gathered 
before becoming quite ripe. 

Season . —September. 


PLUMS. 

♦ 59. Victokia. —The best variety for general cultivation; fruit 

large, red, suitable for all purposes; very free cropper, 
healthy, and vigorous. 

Season.- —August and September. 

♦ 60. Rivers’s Early Prolific.— A heavy cropping early variety; 

fruit medium, red; invaluable for early marketing. 

£easott.-r-August. 

♦61. The Czar. A very reliable variety; fruit medium, purple, 
abundant cropper. 

Season. —August and September. 

62. Monarch. —A late variety of good quality; fruit black; 

free bearer, healthy and vigorous; owing to late ripen¬ 
ing this variety should not be planted in cold, damp 
localities. 

Season. —End September. 

63. Pond’s Seedling. —A very large red plum of poor quality; 

a good bearer, and healthy grower; useful for market 
late in the season. 

Season .—September. 

64. Jefferson. —The best yellow plum for general cultivation. 

Season .—September. 


DAMSONS. 

65. Bradley’s King.—F ruit of excellent quality. 

66. Farleigh Prolific. —Very free bearer; hardy. 
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MIEABELLE. 

67. Cherry Plum.'' 

Varieties. —Red, Yellow. 

These fruits are useful for preserving; they can be grown 
in poor soil, and in exposed situations, where plums 
will not succeed. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

♦ 68. Crown Bob. —One of the most useful market varieties; fruit 

medium red; a very prolific bearer. 

♦ 69. Lancashire Lad. —Fruit rather large, nearly smooth, red; 

particularly well suited for market purposes; bush of 
compact habit. 

♦ 70. Winham's Industry. —The best all-round variety in exist¬ 

ence ; a very free and constant bearer; fruit large, red; 
can be gathered early green. 

♦71. Whitesmith. —A first-rate variety, a good companion to 
Winham’s Industry for general cultivation; fruit large, 
white; can be gathered very early. 

♦ 72. Keepsake. —A very prolific and reliable variety; second 

only to Winham's Industry for market purposes; fruit 
large, yellow. 

73. Langley Green. —A variety of recent introduction; berries 

long and large; suitable for early marketing. 

74. May Duke.—A comparatively new variety, not yet 

thoroughly tested in Ireland; claimed to be the earliest 
variety for picking green. 


CURRANTS (RED). 

♦ 75. Raby Castle. —The most prolific bearing red currant; a 

strong grower; the best for market purposes; rather 
late ripening. 

♦ 76. Scotch Red (Red Champagne),—A first-rate early variety; 

largely grown for market purposes. 

77. Red Dutch.— A first-rate variety, but not always a sure 
cropper. (This variety is also sold under other names 
at higher prices.) 
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CURRANTS (BLACK). 

*78. Boskoop Giant. —The best variety of black currant, but 
there is some difficulty in procuring plants true to 
name; free bearer; vigorous grower; fruit very large. 
This kind is said to resist the attacks of the black cur¬ 
rant mite. 

*79. Baldwin. —A good market variety; not as strong a grower 
as Boskoop Giant; abundant cropper. 

*80. Victoria. —A strong grower; fruit large; ripens later than 
most of the othef varieties. 

81. Black Naples. —Good market variety, not a strong grower; 
a very prolific bearer. 

Note. —Care should be exercised when purchasing black currants 
to obtain a guarantee that they are free from black currant mite. 
(“Big-Bud/’ “Swollen Bud.”) Plants should only be bought from 
Irish growers, as the Irish stocks are comparatively clean. (See 
the Department's leaflet, No. 47—Black Currant Mite.) 


STRAWBERRIES. 

*82. Royal Sovereign. —The best all-round variety for general 
cultivation; an early kind; fruit large, bright and 
attractive, flavour good, flesh firm. 

*83. Givon's Late Prolific.- -One of the best late kinds; free 
and vigorous; fruit of good quality. 

* 84. Fillbasket. —A very useful mid-season variety; free bearer; 

fruit of good quality. 

* 85. Monarch.— A heavy cropping variety succeeding Royal 

Sovereign; flesh rather soft, so the fruit should not be 
left too long on the plants. 

86. The Laxton.— A first-rate early variety with large fruit; 

free and vigorous. 

87. Vicomtesse H. de Thury. — One of the most useful varie¬ 

ties for preserving; fruit small and firm, does not break 
up in boiling; very free grower when obtained from a 
true stock. 
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RASPBERRIES. 

♦ 88. Superlative.— This is the best raspberry in existence for 

market purposes, and for private use; where it will grow 
no other should be planted. 

♦ 89. Carter's Prolific.— A very good kind, hardier than Super¬ 

lative. 

90. Yellow Antwerp.— Only useful for private use where 
variety is desired. 
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THE GERMAN SEA FISHING INDUSTRY. 


Ever since the fall o-f the great Hanseatic League, the German 
deep-sea fishing industry has been of comparatively minor import¬ 
ance. Of recent years, however, as Mr. Vice-Consul Oliver points 
out in a recent Diplomatic and Consular Report (Cd. 2683—1905), 
although still of moderate proportions, German deep-sea fishery 
continues to develop steadily in spite of various disadvantages. 

The following table shows the constitution of the combined 


German Fishing Fleet. 


German deep-sea fishing fleets during the 
past five years: — 


Year. 

Steam. 


Sailing. 



Total. 


Nu “ bcr i Gro.s« 
VeSck.| Tonna «°- 

Crews. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Gross 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Gross 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

1900, . 

128 I 18,683 

1.258 

436 : 

16,469 

2,637 S 

564 

i 35,062 

3,795 

1901, . 

130 18,876 

1,230 

427 ' 

17,420 

2,593 

657 

36,296 

3,823 

1902, . | 

! 188 | 20,083 

1,208 

404 1 

16,774 

2,478 

542 

30,8^7 

3,686 

1903. . 

I 159 t 21.206 

1,737 

417 .1 

18,869 

2,797 

576 

1 40,075 

4.534 

1904, .; 

i 

| 172 28,346 

1,891 

451 i 

19,514 

3,148 

623 

47,860 

5,039 


In 1903-04 for the North Sea fishery 13 steam trawlers, 9 steel 
smacks, 5 smacks with auxiliary power, 8 deep-sea smacks and 10 
coasting craft were built in Germany; 1 steam trawler and 4 smacks 
were bought in the United Kingdom, and 11 steam trawlers and 14 
smacks were buildilng. 

For the Baltic several new vessels were acquired. The Eckern- 
forder yard delivered 22 new smacks, of which 3 were fitted with 
motors. It is said that the Danish petroleum motors find especial 
favour with the Baltic fishermen; 12 of these vessels are in use in 
the Kiel district. 

The past year (1904) is considered to have been on the whole 
satisfactory for German deep-sea and coast fishing. The total re¬ 
sult in wet fish was £966,021, which was distributed among the 
fishing ports as follows: — 


- 1 

Value. 

Geostemiinde, . 

Bremerkaven, . 

Hamburgh and Ouxhaven, 

Altona, .... 
Stettin, .... 
Other Baltic ports, 

Total, . 


& 

262,151 

38,433 

187,022 

143,076 

66,474 

268,885 

966,021 


These figures refer only to the fish sold by auction in opeto 
market. 
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The enormous fluctuation in the demand for fish in Germany is 
said to seriously affect the prosperity and do* 
, velopment of the industry. In the winter 

luctuation of months the demand is considerable, and 

Demand for Fish. „ . . . , x . 

prices consequently rise very high; but this 

demand falls off to a great extent imme¬ 
diately after Easter, and remains small throughout the summer, in 
consequence no doubt of the prevalent supposition that the fish 
will not keep in warm weather and that the ice packing cannot be 
relied upon. This stagnation in the summer trade is apparently un¬ 
justified, since the quality of most sea fish is considered to be rather 
better in summer than in winter, and the ice packing is so excellent 
that- the fish arrive in perfect condition at destinations in the in¬ 
terior of Europe so remote as Switzerland and Vienna. The ex¬ 
tent of this fluctuation may, for example, be judged itn some 
measure from the fact that in 1903 the lowest and highest prices 
obtained at Geestemunde were: for North Sea haddock Is. and £3 
78 .; for Iceland haddock, $d. and £1 16s.; ajnd for codfish, 6d. 
and £1 15s. per cwt. respectively. 

There is at present no question of fish becoming a staple article 
of food for the masses of the inland popula¬ 
tion, but active steps are being taken to 

Possible Increase , T * 

» popularise the use of it. In view, however, 

of consumption. r _ . , * _ 

of the present high price of meat—and under 

the new German tariff, which will come into 

force in 1906, the price of meat may be appreciably higher—there is 

a strong probability that the consumption of fish will materially 

increase. The present duty on meat is: for fresh and frozen meat, 

15s. per cwt.; for salt meat, 176*. 6d. per cwt.; for smoked meat, 

£1 17#. 6d. per cwt.; and for lard, 9s. 9 d. per cwt.; and under the 

new tariff the duty will be £1 2#. 6 d. 9 £1 10#., £3 and 15#. per cwt. 

respectively. 

On the other hand, it is thought that the duty of 7s. 6 d. per cwt. 
imposed by. the new German tariff upon imported carp will ad¬ 
versely affect sea-fishing, for the consequence of this measure has 
been that Austria-Hungary has placed a duty upon fresh fish, which 
was hitherto free of duty. This circumstance is regarded as exceed¬ 
ingly unfortunate, since the consumption of fish in Vienna has 
latterly increased more than 30 per cent., and, AustriarHungary 
being largely a Roman Catholic country, there was every prospect 
of the trade developing. The duty itself is not so- objectionable as 


Possible Increase 
of consumption. 
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the delay occasioned by Customs manipulation, which will probably 
be a complete bar to further trade. As over 40 per cent, of the 
fish imported into Germany is British-caught fish the increase in the 
demand for fish in that country is of importance for the British 
fishing trade and industry. The following statistics will, there¬ 
fore be of interest. In 1880, when the bulk of the fish consumed 
in Germany was fresh water fish, the consumption in Prussia per 
head of the population was 1*1 lb., whereas at that time it was in 
the United Kingdom 8*36 lbs., in France 6*82 lbs., in Denmark 
4*18 lbs. and in Sweden and Norway 3*74 lbs. But in 1901 the 
consumption of fish in Prussia had risen to about 6 lbs. per head, 
and this increase is no doubt entirely due to the increase in the 
consumption of sea fish. The following 
Imports of Fresh table shows the amount of the imports of 
Fish. fresh fish into Germany from various foreign 

countries: — 


Imports from- 

1902. 

1903. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


0\\t8. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

United Kingdom, 

631 m) 

445,317 

583,036 

374,341 

Denmark, 

267,619 

296,195 

2E7.188 

316,976 

Austria-Hungary, 

35,278 

101,434 

40,276 

119,219 

Netherlands, 

118,153 

172,634 

116,601 

173.122 

Sweden, 

61,266 

48,390 

112,141 

68,244 

Russia, 

48,301 

100,341 

46.985 

104,488 

Belgium, . 

47,732 

66197 

61,816 

64.927 

Norway, 

169,932 

83,024 

179,772 

83,219 

United States, ... 

13,867 

36,805 

19,192 

61,219 

Other countries, 

18,719 

40,685 

32,460 

46,780 

Total, . 

1,402,756 

1,389,922 

1,469,366 

1,392,634 


It appears that of the total import of fresh fish into Germany 

Im orts from the ^ ur * n £ ^he y ears 1699-1903 the comparative 

United Kingdom! sharo su Pl >lied b y the ' Uinitcd Kingdom was 
as follows: — 



Per Cent, | 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Weight of ilsh imported from United Kingdom, 

24 

43 

39 

45 

40 

Value „ 

16 

23 

28 

32 

27 
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The import of cured fisli (not including herrings) was as follows 


Imports from— 

1902. 

1903. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


.... 

Cwts. 

£ 

OwtB. 

£ 

Netherlands, 

107,269 

279.705 

63,446 

110,292 

United States, . 

34,787 

90,683 

42,464 

147,610 

Other Countries, 

15,459 

40,341 

16,205 

38,244 

Total, . 

157,515 

410,729 

122,116 

296,146 


A comparison between the following tables will illustrate the 
importance of the German market for 
The German British-caught herrings. Table A shows the 
Herring Trade. result of the herring fishing in the countries 
where the industry is chiefly carried on: — 


Table A. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

1899 

1900. [ 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 


Barrels. 

Barrels, 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

United Kingdom,. 

1,007,000 

1,152,000 

1,395,000 

1,652,000 

1,402.000 , 

Norway, ... 

392,700 

670,000 

415.000 

565,000 ( 

636,000 

Netherlands, . 

278.000 

415,000 

520,000 

723,000 4 

808,000 

Germany, ... 

57,397 

96,132 

133,417 

170,000 

200,000 

Sweden, ... 

9,300 

6,000 

3,000 

3,000 

— 

Total, . 

1,744,397 

2,239,132 

2,466,417 

3,103,000 

3,046,000 


And Table B shows the import of cured herrings into Germany 
over a space of five years: — 


Table B. 


Origin. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 


Baris. 

£ 

Baris, 

— 

£ 

Baris. 

£ 

Baris. 

£ 

Baris. 

£ 

United Kingdom, 

690,167 

976,146 

571,350 

943,414 

666,049 

1,007,853 

766,547 

1,176,683 

601,040 

765,817 

Netherlands, ... 

224,952 

363,853 

310,646 

601,756 

371,185 

626,878 

451,464 

706,390 

533,874 

602,634 

Norway, 

178,528 

234,780 

120,840 

163,863 

154,872 

196,146 

196,366 

268,927 

111,764 

126,780 

Sea (ohiefly Ger¬ 
man). 

69,650 

129,122 

120,769 

223,853 

164,037 

272,049 

167,716 

261,661 

198,634 

261,961 

Other countries, 

35,609 

42,439 

15,684 

21,561 

13,150 

17,707 

16,286 

22,244 

9,643 

12,000 

Total, ... 

1,098,906 

1,746,340 

1,138,889 

1,864,437 

1,869,293 

2,020,633 

1,577,879 

2,433,805 

1,464,865 

£763,682 
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From the* above it appears that over a period of five years the 
United Kingdom s share (in barrels) in the 
import into Germany of cured herrings fell 
British Share of per cent., that, on the other hand, the 

German Imports. Netherlands share rose 164 per ccynt. and 

Germany’s share rose nearly 74 per cent., 
while that of Norway fell off 9 per cent. The comparative share 
in the trade taken by the respective countries is shown more fully 
below: — 


Country. 

Per Cent. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

United Kingdom, ... 

63 tj 

50 

49 

48 

41 

Netherlands, 

20 * 

27* 

27 

29 

37 

Norway, ... 

17 

10* 

11 ! 

12 

8 

Germany, ... 

6i ; 

11 

12 

10 

14 


The combined German fleets employed in herring fishing in 1904 
consisted of 138 smacks, 10 steam drifters, 
German Herring 8 steam smacks and 1 motor smack ; 20 
Fishing. years ago there were in Germany 12 smacks 

employed in herring fishing, and 10 years 
ago not half the number of vessels there are now. New companies 
have recently been formed at Seer, Ernden, Brake, Elsfleth, Toning 
and Cuxhaven, which it is said will commence operations with 
together 30 smacks and 8 steamers. There is also a project to make 
Cuxhaven an important fishing port and market for the sale of 
fish. 

The combined results of German herring fishing in 1904 (Leof 
herrings cured at sea) was 261,651 kantjes* in 718 trips, as against 
242,689 kantjes in 656 trips the previous year. 


In 1902 the experiment was made by the German Sea Fishery 
Association of herring fishing in December 
and January off the coast- of Norway, and of 
exploring the waters between Norway and 
the Shetland Islands. The result of this ex¬ 
pedition, which started in the middle of 
December and was carried out by the marine research steamer 


Attempted 
Herring Fishing 
in Winter. 


* A kantle. or aea-paokod barrel contains about four-fifths of a land-packed barrel. 
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“ Poseidonand a steam smack, was as regards the actual catch, 
not very satisfactory, but the suggestive information obtained was 
considerable. At the same time two Geesteiniinde trawlers also ac¬ 
cumulated useful information regarding the fishing grounds in those 
regions. The results of these expeditions was that the Association 
was convinced that winter herring fishing would be possible for 
German steam fishing vessels, provided they were sufficiently well 
acquainted with the local weather conditions prevailing on the 
coast of Norway. The Association, therefore, recognising the ad¬ 
vantage which would accrue to the German fishing industry if the 
herring fishing could be prolonged during the winter months, en¬ 
couraged further research aud furnished part of the means to carry 
out a trial trip, which was fitted out by the Geesfcemunde 
Herring and Deep-Sea Fishing Company, Limited, on November 
24, 1904. The first night's fishing resulted in 49 kantje®, but the 
following days were less successful, namely, 8 to 11. kantjes per 
night, of which 5 to 8 kantjes were full of herrings and the rest 
spent®. The wind, which had so far been easterly, then went round to 
the west and north, and blew so strong that the vessel had to make 
for a port. Fishing was recommenced on December 1, aind the 
next three nights resulted in 127, 119 and 102 kantjes full her¬ 
rings, besides 11 kantjes spent® on the last of these nights, when 
the fishing had to be discontinued on account of the boisterous 
weather and could not be recommenced until the 9th. On that 
night 2 kantjes full herrings and 3 kantje® spent® were taken, and 
on the 10th 4 kantjes full herrings and 6 kantjes spent®. Weather 
prospects being then bad, the vessel returned to Geestemiinde, 
where she arrived on December 14 with a total catch of 442 kafntjes 
after an absence of 22 days. The experiment is therefore regarded 
at the German ports as completely successful. The herrings were 
not large, hut of first rate quality. 

The German fishing interests have of late years been nKue 
effectively protected than formerly, since two 
State Aid. torpedo boats have regularly assisted the 
special service cruiser. Owing to the 
vigilance of these vessels several foreign fishing steamers have in the 
past year been arrested on the charge of fishing inside German 
territorial waters, and the masters being found guilty were 
punished; but these special service vessels are still considered by 
German opinion inadequate to effectively police home waters and to 
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prevent German fishing interests being prejudiced by foreign 
fishermen. Apart from these police duties the special service 
cruiser, at the instance of the German Sea Fishery Association, 
gathers all possible information regarding the movements of fish 
shoals, size of catches made, loss of nets, &c., and telegraphs details 
from the nearest port to the Association, which then places the in¬ 
formation at the disposal of the fishing companies. 

The German Sea Fishery Association devotes unremitting at¬ 
tention to all matters, both practical and 
scientific, which in any way affect the i!n- 
The work of the terests of the industry and trade. All sub- 
German Sea Fishery ven ^i ons f or the building of new sailing 
* ,380Cia ^ 10n ‘ vessels and for providing them with outfits 
of nets and gear, as well as all loans to fisher¬ 
men and fishing companies, are made by the Government, through 
the Association, upon the representation of the latter. On such 
matters, as well as on research and kindred objects, the Government 
expends annually about £20,000 for the benefit and encouragement 
of searfishing, in addition to some £2,500 or £3,000 per annum to¬ 
wards the expenses of the Association. 

The owners of new smacks to be employed in herring fishing 
receive a building subvention of approxi- 
Subventionsa n matcly £200 to £250, besides a further sum 

Grants-in-Aid. for the purchase of nets and gear, but 

although steamers receive no such subven¬ 
tions, those engaged in herring fishing are nevertheless furnished 
by the Government with a reserve fund for making good losses in 
nets, which fund cannot, however, be drawn upon without the 
Government sanction. This reserve fund is for steamers, 5,000 
marks (£243), and for sailing vessels 2,000 marks (£97). In order 
to assist in making good the exceptionally heavy losses in nets and 
gear during 1904 the Government will, it is said, contribute about 
£5,000 (in addition to the £20,000 referred to above) to the owners 
of vessels engaged in herring fishing. 

The encouragement given by the Government to the fishing in¬ 
dustry is considered to be partly due to a recognition of the pros¬ 
pective value of the material available for the majrming of the 
navy. 
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The following items appear in the estimates for the current year 
1905-06, viz.: — 



Amount. 

For the construction of a new fishing harbour at Noukirehen (fourth 

£ 

instalment), 

For the extension of the fishing harbour at GeestemUnile (balance i 

9,000 

and supplemental), 

11,961 

For the extension of the fishing harbour at- Biisum, ... ... ... 

For protective works on the Baltic coast near Frankonhagen, 

0,951 

Bomhagen, and Sorenbohm (balance), 

For the erection of a lighthouse and fog signal station on Stilo-Diine 

11,000 

(balance),. 

8,751 


A fishery museum, initiated by the German Sea Fishery Associa¬ 
tion in 1891, was two years ago set up in the new municipal 
museum at Altona, and is already so great a success that it is to be 
considerably enlarged and improved, the Government contributing 
liberally to the funds for the purchase of models, &c. 

In November, 1904, the Association offered to furnish German 
fishermen with good reliable barometers at the very moderate price 
of 2s. M. each. In three months 475 of these barometers had been 
issued, and the reports upon them have everywhere been favour¬ 
able. 

At the instance of the German Sea Fishery Association courses 
of lectures on elementary nautical and 

Public Lectures on kindred subjects are now delivered ©very 
Sea Fishing. year for the benefit of fishermen at 18 towns 
on the Baltic and at 13 towns on the North 
Sea. At Geestemiinde 55 such lectures were held in 1904, the at¬ 
tendance at which was 1,482 persons, and at. Hamburg the Senate 
added in the winter of 1904-5 a course of oiglit lectures on the 
present state of German fishing in the North Sea. to the mis¬ 
cellaneous series of free lectures which were instituted ton years ago 
at that city, and whicli are now carried on by 111 lecturers. 

The experiments with motors on fishing smacks, instituted by the 
German Sea Fishery Association, are not yet 

Experiments with complete, and have not, so far, given alto- 
Motors. gather satisfactory results, but it is thought 

at present that the 8 horse-power motor of 
Danish pattern will probably be found the most satisfactory. The 
cost of these motors is about 12,000 marks (£585). 





Official Documents. 
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AGRICULTURE, 

LIVE STOCK SCHEMES, 1906. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 

The schemes for the improvement of live stock for 1905 have, 
after consultation with the Department’s Special Advisory Com¬ 
mittee®, been adopted for the year 1906, with a few minor altera¬ 
tions. 

As several County Committees have expressed a desire that 
measures should be taken to improve dairy cattle by the selection 
and registration of dairy cows, it is proposed to arrange the 
details of a system applicable to the whole of Ireland, which may, 
with the consent of the Department, be put in force by County 
Committees interested in this class of stock. 


A 49 
05. “ 

SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
BREEDS OF HORSES. 

1906. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

1. The main objects of this scheme are to encourage the im¬ 
provement of Horse- Breeding in Ireland by inducing stallion 
owners to keep suitable and sound sires of a high degree of excel¬ 
lence, and by inducing farmers to retain their best young mares 
for breeding purposes. When arranging the details of this scheme 
to suit local requirements each County Committee of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, hereinafter referred to as the County 
Committee, is requested to secure to small farmers as large a share 
of the resulting benefits as is practicable. 

2. The sum to be provided by the Department under this scheme 
for encouraging improvement in the breeds of horses in a county 
will depend on—(1) the amount provided in aid of the scheme 
by local authorities, (2) the special needs of the locality, and (3) 
the proportion which the amount of the local contribution bears to 
the genuine capacity of the locality to contribute. 

In accordance with Section 16 (6) of the Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, the Department will not ? in 
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the absence of special considerations, apply or approve of the ap¬ 
plication. of money under this scheme in a locality out of which 
aid is not given either by local authorities or from other local 
sources. 

3. The joint fund available under this and other live stock 
schemes, comprising the grant from the Department and the money 
provided locally, will, subject to the approval of the Department, 
be administered in a county in accordance with the provisions of 
Clauses 6 and 7. 

4. The Secretary of the County Committee, hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary, whose appointment for the year and whose 
duties must first be approved by the Department, shall act as 
Secretary to the sub-committee for live stock. 

5. It will be the duty of the Secretary to submit, for the ap¬ 
proval of the Department, all details of schemes proposed for his 
county. 

Mo action shall be taken by any local authority towards putting 
this scheme into operation until the sanction of the Department 
has been obtained nn writing . * B * aa **^^ 

6. The County Council should by resolution delegate to the 
County Committee full powers for the purposes of the Agricul¬ 
ture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, and that 
Committee should appoint from among their own members an 
executive sub-committee for live stock. 

No payments, however, in connection with this scheme shall be 
authorised except by the County Committee. 

7. The duties of the sub-committee for live stock will bo to 
frame the details of the live stock schemes for the county in ac¬ 
cordance with the conditions of the Department's general scheme, 
and to act as the executive committee for the administration of 
such county schemes when they have been approved by the County 
Committee and by the Department, but the executive sub-com¬ 
mittee shall not have the power of altering or amending such ap¬ 
proved schemes or of authorising any payment in connection with 
these schemes. 

8. The joint fund available under this scheme shall, after the 
expenses of administration are provided for, be applied solely for 
nominations of mares. 

9. In the event of there not being a sufficient number of regis¬ 
tered stallions in any county for the purposes of this scheme, the 
Department may provide for such county, under certain conditions 
to be prescribed by the Department, in either of the following 
ways, viz.: — 

(1.) By assisting approved applicants, whether individuals 
or associations, to buy suitable stallions under the Depart¬ 
ment's scheme of loans for the purpose of.stallions. 

(2.) By giving premiums, upon terms to be prescribed, for 
approved stallions in the bands of private owners, who are pre¬ 
pared to send such stallions to districts to be approved by the 
Department. 

r 2 
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REGISTRATION OF STALLIONS. 

10. Thoroughbred stallions may be registered for any county in 
Ireland. 

All Clydesdale and Shire stallions registered in 1905 may again 
be offered for registration under this scheme for the particular 
districts in which they were registered during that year, but no 
other stallions of these breeds will be accepted for registration in 
1906 except for the Province of Ulster, the counties of Dublin and 
Louth, and the district comprised within a radius of ten miles of 
the city of Cork. 

11. The Department will publish a Register of Stallions for service 
under this scheme, and owners of suitable stallions are invited to 
apply to have their horses placed on this Register, subject to the pro¬ 
visions of this scheme. The Department make it a condition that 
a stallion, to be entitled to a subsidy in the form of nominations, 
or a premium, shall be registered or accepted for registration in 
the Department's Register of Stallions for the year 1906. 

Copies of the Register, when published, may be had free of 
charge on application to the Department. 

12 (1.) Owners offering their stallions for registration under this 
scheme must, if required, submit them to inspection and veterinary 
examination by the Department. Notice of the arrangements as 
to place and method of inspection will be given. 

(2.) Thoroughbred stallions, to qualify for registration, must 
be entered in Weatherby’s Stud Book, or, if Clydesdale or Shire, 
be entered in the stud book of the respective breed. If required 
the stallion owner or (if the stallion is being purchased with a 
view to registration in Ireland) the vendor must produce a certi¬ 
ficate from the keeper of the stud book to the effect that the 
stallion offered for registration is entered in the stud book or will 
duly appear in the next volume. 

(3.) No application will be considered in which every particular 
required in the form of application is not supplied. 

(4.) No application for the registration of a two-year-old stallion 
will be considered. 

(5.) No application for the registration of a stallion will be con¬ 
sidered unless the owner agree® to accept for service by that stallion 
not less than twenty, and not more than fifty, nominated mares, 
which are entitled to his services. This regulation is subject, how¬ 
ever, to the conditions stated in Clauses 22 (9 and 10) and 30. 

(6.) Stallions accepted for registration will be registered for par¬ 
ticular districts only, and shall not, without the written consent 
of the Department, be removed to other districts. If a stallion is 
removed without such consent to a district for which he was not 
registered, the registration of such stallion shall be cancelled. 

13. Forms of application for the registration of stallions may be 
had from the Department. 

One of these forms, accurately filled up in every particular and 
signed by the owner or his agent, must be lodged in or sent by 
poet so as to reach the offices of the Department not later than the 
30th day of September, 1905, 
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Applications received subsequent to that date, and before the 
1st day of November, 1905, must be acco mpanied by a fee of 
j£l. Thereafter a fee of £5 must accompany each application. 

14 (1.) Applications for the registration of stallions imported 
into Ireland after the 30th day of September, 1905, or for stallions 
in Ireland which have not previously been used for stud purposes, 
will be considered without fee if received on any date up to the 31st 
of March, 1906. Their entry in the published Register for 1906 
cannot, however, be guaranteed, but the owners of such stallions 
will be accorded all the privileges enjoyed by the owners of stal¬ 
lions appearing in the printed Register. 

(2.) Persons in Ireland intending to import stallions or to buy 
stallions already located in Ireland are advised not to complete the 
purchase until the stallions have been accepted for registration. 
[See clause 18.] 

(3.) The Department will, as far as practicable, supply the ser¬ 
vices of their Inspectors free of charge to persons in Ireland in¬ 
tending to purchase and import suitable stallions for districts in 
which there is not a sufficient number of registered stallions for the 
purposes of this scheme; but at least ten days 7 notice must be 
given, and the stallion must have been seen and provisionally ap¬ 
proved by the intending purchaser. 

(4.) The vendor must, if required, submit a certificate from the 
Secretary of the stud book to the effect that the animal is entered 
in the stud book, or will duly appear in the next volume. 

15. Stallions offered for registration may be inspected for their 
general merit and fitness for the purpose of the scheme. Such 
inspection shall be carried out by one or more Inspectors appointed 
by the Department. If the stallion has been to stud, evidence 
of his fruitfulness, and, where practicable, of the character of his 
stock, must be produced, if required. Inspection for general fit¬ 
ness, when deemed necessary, shall, as far as possible, precede 
veterinary examination. 

16. (1.) The veterinary examination shall be carried out by one 
or more qualified Veterinary Surgeons, appointed by the Depart¬ 
ment. 

(2.) No stallion shall be rejected as unsound unless suffering from 
one of the following diseases: —Cataract, Roaring, Whistling, 
Ringbone, Sidebone, Unsound Feet, Spavin, Curb. 

17. The inspection for general merit and fitness and the 
veterinary examination of stallions offered for registration may 
be dispensed with in cases where evidence of suitability and sound¬ 
ness have been sufficiently established to satisfy the Department. 

18. The Department cannot undertake to disclose their 
reasons for the non-acceptance for registration of any 
animal, but with the exceptions hereinafter mentioned the 
owner of any stallion in Ireland not accepted for regis¬ 
tration may have his case reconsidered by one or more 
referees appointed by the Department. Every notice of appeal 
must be accompanied by a fee of £5, which will be returned in the 
event of the appeal being upheld. Notice of appeal must be given 
in writing within ten days from the date of the letter of rejection. 
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This privilege shall not extend to cases in which stallions have 
been rejected on appeal in a previous year or to cases in which 
stallions are offered for registration under clause 14 (1 and 2), 

19. The: Department reserve to themselves the right, without 
assigning any reason, or without inspection or veterinary examina¬ 
tion, to decline to* register any stallion for the purpose of this 
scheme. 

No right of appeal shall lie in the case of stallions rejected under 
this clause*. 

20. Owners of stallions making, or promising to make, any gift to 
the owner of a nominated mare of a portion of the service fee, 
allowing a nominated mare to be served by a stallion other than 
that originally selected by the owner of the mare, or detected in 
any other fraudulent practices in connection with this scheme 
shall have their horse® struck off the Register of the 
Department, and shall be debarred from obtaining any future 
benefit under the Department’s schemes. They shall also forfeit 
any claim in respect of monies duo to them under this scheme. 

NOMINATIONS OF MARES. 

2J. (1.) Upon consecutive dates, and at places to be at first ap¬ 
proved by the Department, and duly advertised by the County 
Committee for at least throe weeks before the date of the exhibi¬ 
tions by posters or in the local newspapers, one or more exhibitions 
of farmers' mare® shall be held in each county for the purpose of 
issuing nominations. 

(2.) Wherever practicable, and in order to avoid unnecessary 
expense, two exhibitions should be held on one day at two centres, 
i.e., one in the* morning and one in the afternoon. 

(3.) The Secretary must send to the Department two copies of 
each poster and each advertisement immediately after they are 
issued. 

(4.) The Secretary shall receive entries for each exhibition on 
forms to be obtained from him. Each form must be signed by the 
owner of the mare, who, if required, must sign a statutory declara¬ 
tion to the effect that all the particulars given in the entry form 
are correct. 

22. (1.) Mares to receive nominations must be the bemorfide 
property of a farmer resident in the* county (with the exception 
of the case provided for in No. 4 of this clause). 

(2.) In order to secure the second of the main objects stated in 
clause 1 of this scheme, preference will be given to the best young 
mares under six years of age. 

(3.) Each mare must be the bonayfide property of a farmer, the 
tenement valuation in aggregate of whose holding or holdings, 
wherever situated, and for which he is rated, does not exceed the 
limit fixed by the County Committee. 

Subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the Depart¬ 
ment, herds’ mares will be eligible to compete for nominations. 

(4.) A fanner whose building extends into more than one county 
may apply for a nomination in any one of the counties in which 
he hold® land, provided the aggregate tenement valuation of the 
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holdings, wherever situated, and for which he is rated, does not 
exceed the limit fixed under (3) for the county in which he pro¬ 
poses to compete. 

(5.) Subject to the provisions of Clause 10 and to the approval 
of the Department, nominations may be restricted to any one or 
two of the breeds of registered stallions. 

(6.) The mares to receive nominations shall be selected by a 
judge or judges appointed by the Department, and they must be 
passed free from any hereditary disease by a Veterinary Surgeon 
appointed for that purpose by the Department. 

(7.) No farmer shall receive more than one nomination, unless 
the number of mares selected and reserved be insufficient for the 
granting of the full number of nominations allotted to the county, 
in which case a second nomination may be awarded. 

(8.) At each local exhibition all eligible mares not selected for 
nominations shall be placed on a reserved list in strict order of 
merit. 

(9.) Owners of registered stallions have a right to require hobbles 
to be used. 

(10.) Owners of registered stallions may refuse service to mares 
suffering from a contagious disease ; but the reasons for such re¬ 
fusal must be intimated immediately to the Department and to the 
County Committee by the stallion owner. Mares can be served 
only at their owners’ risk. 

(11.) The County Committee may, with the approval of the De¬ 
partment, refuse a nomination for any mare, without assigning 
any reason therefor. 

(12.) A farmer who, without sufficient cause, fails to send his 
nominated mare to the selected registered stallion shall be ineli¬ 
gible to enter mares for nomination in subsequent years. 

23. The term “ farmer’' is to be understood to* mean a person^ 
who derives his means of living mainly from farming. 

24. (1.) The lists of owners of mares selected for nomination and 
of mares reserved must be submitted to the Department by the 
Secretary, within six days after the date of the last exhibition in 
the county, on the form supplied for the purpose. 

(2.) The dockets for the selection of stallions and the service 
tickets will be supplied to the Secretary, when such form, complete, 
has been received by the Department. The selection dockets and 
service tickets shall then be filled in by the Secretary, who shall 
return them to the Department for the necessary check and 
authorisation for issue. 

(3.) The Secretary, before issuing the selection docket, shall date 
it. 

(4.) The service ticket must not be issued by the Secretary until 
the owner of the mare has returned to him the selection docket 
with the name of the selected registered stallion duly entered 
thereon by the said owner. 

(5.) Not later than sixteen days from the date of issuing of the 
service tickets, the Secretary shall forward to the Department,, on 
the form provided for the purpose, particulars regarding the dis¬ 
tribution of such tickets. 
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25. (1.) A farmer receiving a nomination must select one of the 
registered stallions in Ireland of the breed approved for the county 
by the County Committee, under Clause 22 (5), provided the ser¬ 
vice list of the stallion selected is not already full. See Clause 
26 (2). 

(2.) Such farmer must take his selection and send the name of 
the stallion on the selection docket to the Secretary within fourteen 
days after having received such docket. 

26. In any one of the following cases the nomination shall be 
forfeited and shall lapse: — 

(1.) If the farmer to whom a nomination is issued should fail 
to select a stallion within the fourteen day limit. 

(2.) If the owner of the mare is also the owner of the registered 
stallion selected. 

(3.) If the farmer to whom a nomination is issued should 
permit his nominated mare to be served by a stallion 
other than that originally selected. 

(4.) If the nominated mare should die before first service. 

(5.) If the nominated mare should be sold before the date of 
the first service. 

The Secretary shall cancel and return to the Department the 
numbered tickets for all such lapsed nominations, and may issue to 
the owners of mares strictly in the order in which they appear on 
the reserve list new tickets to be obtained from the Department in 
lieu of such cancelled tickets. 

27. A nomination is not transferable, and is available only for 
the selected mare. 

28. The service season shall be reckoned to begin on the 1st day 
of Match, 1906, and to terminate on the 31st day of July, 1906. 

29. The value of the nomination fee shall be uniform for the 
county, but may vary with the breed of stallions selected, and shall 
not be lees than £2, or more than £3. 

30. (1.) When, the service fee exceeds the value of the nomina¬ 
tion, the excess shall be paid by the owner of the mare to the owner 
of the stallion at the time of the first service, or at such other time 
as may be agreed upon between them. 

(2.) In addition, the farmer shall pay a groom’s fee of 2«. 6 d, 
for each nominated mare. 

31. (1.) Not earlier than the 1st August, 1906, and not later 
than the 1st October, 1906, the owners of registered stallions shall 
forward to the Secretary the selection dockets and the service 
tickets for the services effected by their sires, accompanied by a 
statutory declaration to the effect that the conditions of service 
have been duly complied with. 

(2.) The form of declaration required under this clause may be 
had on application to the Secretary. 

(3.) The Secretary shall examine and check all these documents, 
and when correct shall forward them to the Department. 

(4.) Payment of nomination fees to owners of stallions shall not 
be made until the Department have been satisfied as to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the conditions of this scheme, and have signified in writing 
their approval of each particular payment. 
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32. No payment shall be made in any of the following cases— 

(1.) Where any erasure or alteration appears on either the 
selection docket or the service ticket. 

(2.) Where both the selection docket and the service ticket 
bearing corresponding numbers are not produced. 

(3.) Where a nomination issued in respect of a particular 
nominated mare is used for another mare, whether 
nominated or not. 

(4.) Where service has been effected by a stallion other than 
that originally selected. 

(5.) Where an owner who received a nomination failed to send 
his mare for service. 

(6.) Where the owner of a registered stallion fails to lodge by 
1st October, 1906, with the Secretary, in the manner 
provided in Clause 31, his claim for payment of nomi¬ 
nation fees. 

33. Owners of mares accepting, or agreeing to accept, from a 
stallion owner, portion of the service fee, changing nominations, 
substituting mares, or detected in any other fraudulent practices 
in connection with these regulations shall be debarred from obtain¬ 
ing any future benefits under the Department’s schemes. 

34. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 


A 50 
05. 

SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
BREEDS OF CATTLE. 

1906. 

1. The main objects of this scheme are to improve the dairy and 
store cattle in Ireland by encouraging the breeding or introduction 
of pure bred bulls of a high degree of excellence, and by inducing 
associations of fanners or persons of means to purchase high class 
bulls for the use of small farmers. 

2. The sum to be provided by the Department under this scheme 
for encouraging improvement in the breeds of cattle in a county 
will depend on—(1) the amount of money provided in aid of the 
scheme by local authorities, (2) the special needs of the locality, 
and (3) the proportion which the amount of the local contribution 
bears to the genuine capacity of the locality to contribute. 

In accordance with faction 16 (6) of the Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, the Department will not, in 
the absence of special considerations, apply, or approve of the 
application of money under this scheme in a locality out of which 
aid is not given either by local authorities or from other local 
sources. 

3. The joint fund available under this and other live stock 
schemes, comprising the grant from the Department and the money 
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provided locally, will, subject to the approval of the Department, 
be administered in a county by the County Committee of Agri¬ 
culture and Technical Instruction, hereinafter referred to as the 
County Committee, in accordance with the provisions of Clauses 6 
and 7. .. •' ! I lift 

4. The Secretary of the County Committee, hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary, whose appointment for the year and whose 
duties must first be approved by the Department, shall act as 
Secretary to the sub-committee for live stock. 

5. It will be the duty of the Secretary to submit, for the approval 
of the Department, details of all sc hemes proposed for his county . 

JNa action shall bo taken by any local authority towards putting 
this scheme into operation until the sanction of the Department 
has been obtained in writing. 

6. The County Council should by resolution delegate to the 
County Committee full powers for the purposes of the Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1889, and that committee 
should appoint from among their own members an executive sub¬ 
committee for live stock. 

No payments, however, in connection with this scheme shall be 
authorised except by the County Committee. 

7. The duties of the sub-committee for live stock will be to frame 
the details of the live stock schemes for the county in accordance 
with the conditions of the Department’s general scheme, and to act 
as the executive committee for the administration of such county 
schemes when they have been approved by the County Committee 
and by the Department; but the executive sub-committee shall not 
have the power of altering or amending such approved scheme® or 
of authorising any payment in connection with these schemes. 

8. The joint fund available under this scheme shall, after the 
expenses of administration are provided for, be applied solely in 
providing premiums for bulls. 

9. In exceptional circumstances the Department may, under cer¬ 
tain conditions to be prescribed by them, provide for a county either 
by purchasing bulls on behalf of applicants selected by County 
Committee® under Clause 17, or by granting loans to approved ap¬ 
plicants who desire to purchase bulls through the Department. 

Applications under this clause must be made—by the selected 
individuals—directly to the Department not later than 1st March, 

15567 - 

10. Subject to the approval of the Department, premiums may be 
restricted to any one or more breeds of pure bred bulls, except 
Galloway, Welsh Hunt, Ayrshire, Kerry, and Dexter, for which 
special provision may be made after consultation with the com¬ 
mittees of the counties concerned in the breeding of this class of 
stock. 

11. Only bulls entered, or qualified by pedigree by entry, in the 
herd books of their respective breeds shall be eligible for premiums. 
The owner of a bull not entered must, if required, produce a certi¬ 
ficate from the secretary of the herd book to the effect that the 
bull is eligible for entry and will duly appear in the next volume. 
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12. Bulls of the following ages are eligible to compete for 
premiums: --*■ 

(1.) Yearlings, calved between 1st September, 1904, and 1st 
May, 1905; 

(2.) Two-year-olds, calved between 1st September, 1903, and 
31st August, 1904. 

(3.) Three-year-olds, calved between 1st September, 1902, and 
31st August, 1903. 

(4.) Four-year-olds, calved between 1st September, 1901, and 
31st August, 1902. 

All bulls must show a high degree of excellence. Two-year-olds, 
three-year-olds, and four-year-olds which show signs of having been 
badly cared, or which are not fully developed, will not be selected. 

13. The amount of a premium for a high-class bull shall be £15, 
payable, subject to the regulations of this scheme, at the cloee of 
the season. Where special provision for the use of Galloway, 
Welsh Runt, Kerry, Dexter, and Ayrshire bulls is made- with the 
approval of the Department, the value of the premiums shall be 
£ 10 . 

14. The owners of all two-year-old, three-year-old, and four- 
year-old bulls applying for premiums under this scheme must, if 
required, produce evidence of the fruitfulness of the bulls in the 
preceding year. 

15. (1.) Bulls which were awarded premiums in 1905 will be in¬ 
spected by the Department prior to the spring shows and sales, at 
local centres only, on dates of which the owners will be duly advised 
by the Department. 

In no case will animals be inspected at the owner's residence. 

(2.) Owners of such bulls failing to present their animals for in¬ 
spection on the dates selected will not have their cases recon¬ 
sidered. 

(3.) Bulls which have been exhibited at local centres and pro¬ 
visionally selected for a premium must stand for service at the same 
place as in 1905, and unless in exceptional circumstances approved 
by the Department, owners of selected bulls will not be allowed to 
change the premium to a yearling bull. 

(4.) The Department will furnish the County Committee with a 
list of bulls which have been passed at such local centres for 
premiums in 1906. 

(5.) The County Committee shall then proceed to select appli¬ 
cants for premiums for bulls to be selected at any of the principal 
shows or sales of bulls. In making such selections regard shall 
be had to the needs of the various districts in the county. 

16. Bulls, of the ages specified in Clause 12, other than those 
referred to in Clause 15 (4), shall be selected at the principal 
spring shows and sales. The provisional selection of bulls for 
premiums at these shows and sales shall be made by the Depart¬ 
ment alone. 

Intending purchasers must make their own selection from the list 
of animals passed by the Department. 

17. (1.) 'Hie County Committee shall, by means of advertise¬ 
ments in the local papers or by posters, invite applications from 
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persons who*, if selected, are prepared to keep in the districts not 
provided for in Clause 15 (3 and 4) premium bulls to be chosen at 
one or other of the principal shows or sale®. Such applications 
must be made on forms to be obtained from the* Secretary. 

(2.) A list of such applicant®, when selected by the County Com¬ 
mittee, should be forwarded to* the Department by the Secretary, 
on the form provided for that purpose, not later than five days be¬ 
fore the show or sale at which the bulls are to* be selected. 

(3.) The Department’s Inspector or Inspectors will attend at the 
principal shows and sales. They shall not be empowered to recog¬ 
nise applications from any persons appearing at the shows or sales 
whose name® are not on the list supplied by the Secretary as having 
been duly selected to keep a, premium bull. 

(4.) Applicants selected by a County Committee who exhibit or 
purchase at one of the principal shows or sale® provisionally 
selected bulls of the breeds approved by the County Committee 
need not again show these bulls in 1906 for a premium. The 
granting of a premium to a bull shall not in any way be regarded 
as affording a. right to a premium in a subsequent year. 

(5.) As soon as a selected applicant has procured a bull which 
has been provisionally passed for a premium he should notify the 
Secretary on a form to be obtained from the latter for the purpose. 
The Secretary shall thereupon advise the Department on the pro¬ 
scribed form of the particulars as to location, &e., of each bull. 

18. There shall be no exhibitions of bulls in 1906, such as were 

h eld under the 1902 and 1903 schemes. 

19. The service season for a premium bull shall not commence 
until the owner of the bull ha® been informed by the Secretary that 
the Department have approved of the selection of the bull for a 
premium. It will be the duty of the Secretary to obtain the 
sanction, in writing, of the Department with the least possible 
delay. 

The service season for premium bulls shall close on 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1906. 

20. The Secretary shall supply the owner of each premium bull 
under this scheme with posters, which such owner must undertake 
to distribute in the district in which the bull is to serve. 

21. Efcch premium yearling bull shall serve not lees than thirty 
cows, and all other premium bullr> not less than forty cows each, 
other than those that are the property of the owner of the bull. 
The service fees for the number of cows stated shall in all cases be 
U. each, inclusive of all charges. After the minimum number of 
cows have been served the owner may fix such fee as he may desire. 

22. The County Committee may make such regulations as they 
think necessary with regard, 

(1) to the inclusion or otherwise of four-year-old bulls, 

(2) to the number of premium bulls which any one person may 
keep, provided that no person shall possess two premium bulls of 
the same breed unless located at least three miles from each other, 

(3) to the place in which a premium bull shall remain during the 
season for service, 
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(4) to the penalties to be imposed upon the owner of a premium 
bull who fails to take proper care of the animal, 

(5) to the number of cows which any one farmer may send to 
a premium bull, and 

(6) to the exclusion of pedigree cows from this scheme. 

23. Each cow shall be the property of a farmer resident in the 
county, the aggregate tenement valuation of whose holding or 
holdings wherever situated and for which he is rated, does not 
exceed the limit fixed by the County Committee. 

Herds, artisans and bona fide agricultural labourers may obtain 
service for their cows on the same terms as farmers. 

24. The term "farmer” is to be understood to mean a person who 
derive® his means of living mainly from farming. 

25. The owner of a premium bull shall not, before the stipulated 
number of cows have been served, reserve the use of the bull for 
the cows of any individual or of the members of any society. He 
must, subject to the provision of Clause 31, allow the bull to serve 
cows in the order in which they are presented. 

26. The Department reserve the right to brand or mark premium 
bulls, and to inspect them from time to time. 

27. The Department also reserve the right to apply the tuber¬ 
culin test, at their own expense, to any premium bull. 

28. (1.) Not earlier than 1st September, 1906, and not later than 
15th January, 1907, the owner of a premium bull shall forward 
to the Secretary a form containing a return of the names, ad¬ 
dressee, and valuations of the persons whoso cows have* been served 
by the bull, at the fee named in Clause 21, together with dates of 
such services, as well as a statutory declaration, signed before a 
magistrate other than the owner of the bull, certifying that the 
said cows have been duly served, and that all the regulations of this 
scheme have been strictly complied with. 

(2.) The Secretary shall examine and check all such forms, and 
when correct shall forward them to the Department. 

(3.) As soon thereafter as the Department are satisfied as to 
the fulfilment of the conditions of this scheme the Secretary will 
be notified that payment of the premiums or part of the 
premiums payable under this scheme may bo made to the owners 
of the bulls. 

(4.) Any premium not applied for on or before 15th January, 
1907, shall be considered as having lapsed. 

Forms for the declaration required by this Clause may be had on 
application to the Secretary. 

29. All owners of premium bulls must satisfy the County Com¬ 
mittee that they have provided themselves with a syringe and dis¬ 
infecting materials for the washing of their animals after each ser¬ 
vice, in accordance with the instructions given in the Deportments 
leaflet No. 13, on, Contagious Abortion in Cattle. 

It will bet the duty of the Secretary to obtain the necessary in¬ 
formation for the Committee, and to notify the Department at an 
early date of the results of his enquiries. 

30. In the event of the bull being unable from any cause to com¬ 
plete the prescribed number of services, the Department reserve 
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the right to withold the premium, or any part of it, or in any other 
way to deal specially with the case, according as the circumstances 
may require. 

31. The owner of a premium bull has the right to refuse the use 
of his bull in any case where he is satisfied that the service would 
be prejudicial to the animal. The reasons for such a refusal must 
however, be communicated to the County Committee immediately 
on the refusal of the application. 

32. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 


A 51. 
05. 

SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
BREEDS OF SWINE. 

1906. 


Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, of the Department’s Horae and Cattle 
Schemes, 1906, shall, with the necessary modifications apply to 
this scheme. 


SWINE. 

8. The system to be adopted in connection with this scheme for 
encouraging improvement in the breeds of swine shall be the pro¬ 
vision of premiums for selected pure-bred boars. 

9. Subject to the approval of the Department premiums may be 
restricted to any one or more pure breeds of swine. 

10. Only boars eligible for entry in the Herd-books of their par¬ 
ticular breeds, or in the Register of Pigs of the Royal Dublin 
Society shall be selected for premiums. The owner of a boar 
selected for a premium must have the animal entered in the proper 
Herd-book or in the staid Register as the case may be. 

11. Boars belonging to any Society or to any Association of 
Farmers shall be eligible, if pure-bred, to compete for premiums; 
but the premiums shall be paid to the Society or Association, and 
not to the individuals in whose charge the boars are placed. 

12. Boars when selected for the first year’s premium should be 
not less than five months or more than twelve months old. The 
grant of a premium to any boar shall not be regarded as affording 
any right to a premium in a subsequent year. 

13. The value of a premium shall be £5 for the first year, and 
£3 for the second year. 

14. Only those boars which were awarded first year premiums in 
1905 shall be eligible for second year premiums in 1906. All such 
boars must show a high degree of excellence. Two-year-old boars 
which show signs of having been badly cared or are not fully de¬ 
veloped will not be selected. 

The owner of a boar selected for a second year premium must 
produce evidence of the fruitfulness of the boar in the preceding 
year. 
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15. A boar which may be awarded a premium in 1906 out of 
funds administered by any other body shall not be eligible for a 
premium under this scheme. 

16. (1.) Boars which were awarded first year premiums in 1905 
will be inspected by the Department at local centres on dates of 
which the owners will be duly advised by the Department. 

(2.) Owners of such boars failing to produce their animals for 
inspection on the date selected^ will not have their cases recon¬ 
sidered. 

(3.) Boars which have been exhibited at local centres and pro¬ 
visionally selected for a premium must, stand for service at the same 
place as in 1905, and unless in exceptional circumstances approved 
by the Department, owners of selected boars will not be allowed to 
change the premium to a yearling boar. 

(4.) The Department will furnish the County Committee with a 
list of boars which have been passed at such local centres for 
premiums in 1906. 

(5.) The County Committee shall then proceed to select appli¬ 
cants for premiums for young boars. In making such selection 
regard shall be had to the needs- of the various districts in the 
county. 

17. (1.) The County Committee shall by means of advertise¬ 
ment© in the local papers or by posters, invite applications from per¬ 
sons who, if selected, are prepared to keep premium boars in dis¬ 
tricts not already provided for under Clause 16 (4) of this scheme. 
Such applications must be made on forms to be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

(2.) As soon as a selected applicant has procured a boar which 
has been provisionally passed for a premium he should notify the 
Secretary on a form to be obtained from the latter. The Secre¬ 
tary shall thereupon advise the Department on the prescribed form 
of the particulars as to the location, &c., of each premium hoar. 

18. The provisional selection of boars for premiums shall be made 
by the Department alone at the principal spring shows and at local 
centres to be fixed by the Department, but no inspection for the 
purpose of this scheme shall be made after the 30th June, 1906, 
saver in exceptional circumstances. 

19. The Department, through the County Committee, will as far 
as practicable assist intending purchasers to secure suitable boars 
for the purposes of this scheme. 

20. line service season for a premium boar shall not commence 
until the owner of the boar has been informed by the Secretary 
that the Department have approved of the selection of the boar for 
a premium. It will be the duty of the Secretary to obtain the 
sanction (in writing) of the Department with the least possible 
delay. The service season for premium boara shall close finally 
on the 31st December, 1906. 

21. The Secretary shall supply the owner of each premium boar 
under this scheme with posters, which the said owner must under¬ 
take to distribute in the district in % which the boar is to serve. 

22. Each yearling premium boar must serve not less than 30 
sows, and each two-year-old boar not less than 40 sows. The 
service fete, inclusive of all charges for this number of sows, shall 
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not exceed Iff. for each sow. After the minimum number of sows 
have been served, the owner of the boar may fix such fee as he 
may desire. 

23. The County Committee may make such regulations as they' 
think necessary with regard— 

(1.) to the breed or breeds of boars to be selected, 

(2.) to the number of premium boars which any one applicant 
may possess, (provided no person shall possess two premium boars 
of the same breed unless located at least three miles from each 
other), 

(3.) to the place in which a premium boar shall remain during 
the season for service, 

(4.) to the penalties to be imposed upon the owner of a premium 
boar who fails to take proper care of the animal, and 

(5) to the number of sows which any one farmer may send to a 
premium boar under this scheme. 

24. Each sow shall be the property of a farmer resident in the 
county, the aggregate tenement valuation of whose holding, or 
holdings, wherever situated, and for which he is rated, does not 
exceed the limit fixed by the County Committee. 

IJerds, artisans, and bona i fide agricultural labourers may obtain 
service for their sows on the same terms as a farmer. 

25. The term “ farmer” is to be understood to mean a person 
who derives his means of living mainly from farming. 

26. The owner or owners of a premium boar shall not, before the 
stipulated number of sows have been served, reserve the use of 
the boar for the sows of any individual, or of the members of any 
society. Subject to the provisions of Clause 30, sows must be 
served by a premium boar in the order in which they are presented. 

27. The Department reserve the right to brand or mark premium 
boars, and to inspect them from time to time. 

28. (1.) Not earlier than 1st September, 1906, and nob later than 
15th January, 1907, the owner of each premium boar shall forward 
to the Secretary a form containing a return of the names, addresses, 
and valuations of the persons whose sows have been served by the 
premium boar—together with dates of such services—at the fee 
named in Clause 22, as well as a statutory declaration, signed bo- 
fore a magistrate, other than the owner of the boar, certifying 
that the said sows have been served, and that all the regulations 
of this scheme have been complied with. 

(2.) The Secretary shall examine and check all such forms, and 
when correct shall forward them to the Department. 

(3.) As aeon thereafter as the Department are satisfied as to the 
fulfilment of the conditions of this scheme, the Secretary will be 
notified that payment may be made to the owner or owners of 
the boar of the premium, or part of the premium, payable under 
this scheme. 

(4.) Any premium not applied for on or before the 15th January, 
1907, shall be considered as having lapsed. 

Forms for the declaration required by this clause may be had on 
application to the Secretary. 
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29. In the event of a boar being unable, from any cause, to com¬ 
plete the prescribed number of services, the Department reserve the 
right to withold the premium, or any part of it, or in any other 
way to deal specially with the case, according as the circumstances 
may require. 

30. The owner of a premium boar has the right to refuse the use 
of his boar in any case where he is satisfied that the service would 
be prejudicial to the animal. The reason for such refusal must, 
however, he communicated to the County Committee, immediately 
on the refusal of the application. 

31. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 


A 53. 
05. 


LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OF STALLIONS. 

1906. 


1. No application for a loan for the purchase of a Stallion will 
be considered if coming from a locality in which, in the opinion 
of the Department, there is already a sufficient number of regis¬ 
tered Stallions for the purpose of their scheme. 

2. The individual or association applying for a loan must, be ap¬ 
proved by the Department. 

3. No loans will be made save for the purchase of Stallions 
passed by the Department as eligible for registration in 1906. 

4. The purchase price of the Stallion must be approved by the 
Department. 

5. Before the loan is granted the purchaser must pay to the De^ 
partment the premium for the insurance of the Stallion at its full 
value, i.e ., the amount of the purchase price, and the payment to 
the Department of the annual premiums on this insurance must 
be secured under conditions similar to those provided for the re¬ 
payment of principal and interest. (See 7 and 8.) 

6. Approved applicants for a loan must lodge with the Depart¬ 
ment the amount of the premium as above, together with one- 
third of the purchase price of the Stallion. 

7. As soon thereafter as possible the individual or association to 
whom the loan is granted, shall enter into a bond to repay the De¬ 
partment the amount which will be advanced by them:—viz., two- 
thirds of the purchase money in five equal annual instalment®, at 
the end of one, two, three, four, and five, years, respectively, from 
the date of payment of the full purchase price to the vendor by 
the Department, together with interest at the rate of 2J per cent, 
on the outstanding balance. 

8. In the case of an individual, two or more solvent sureties ap¬ 
proved by the Department, in addition to the purchaser must 
guarantee repayment. In the case of an association repayment 
must be guaranteed by the Committee of the association, or in such 
other manner as the Department may require, 



9. On receipt by the Department of (1) the premium for insur¬ 
ance, (2) one-third of the agreed on purchase money, (3) the 
necessary stamp duty, and (4) the bond duly completed, the Depart¬ 
ment will pay to the vendor the full amount of the agreed on 
purchase price, and intimate to him that possession of the Stallion 
may be given up to the borrower. 

10. If the vendor, before being paid by the Department, gives up 
possession of the Stallion, the Department will hold themselves 
free of any liability to the vendor. 

11. The individual or association must offer the Stallion each 
year for registration, must undertake to conform at all times to 
the regulations of the Department’s schemes for encouraging im¬ 
provement in the breeds of horses, and during the continuance of 
the loan must allow the Stallion to serve nominated Mares at a 
fee to be fixed by the Department. 

Such fee, however, in no case to exceed £3 per mare. 

12. Nominated Mares, the property of the members of an associar 
tion purchasing a Stallion under this scheme, shall not- take priority 
of service over nominated mares owned by non-members. 

As soon, however, as the number of nominated Mares required 
by the scheme may have been served, the service of the Stallion 
may bo retained exclusively for the use of the members of such 
association. 

13. The individual in whose favour the loan is being granted 
must observe the following conditions: — 

(1) In the event of the horse betcoming ill or lame, lie must 
without delay give notice in writing or by telegram to the 
Department. Like notice must be given— 

(a) If the horse meets with any accident or injury, and 

( b) If the horse dies. In the latter event he must furnish 
at his own expense a. certificate from a Veterinary 
Surgeon, 

(2) He must provide proper accommodation for the Stallion, 
and care him in a proper manner to the satisfaction of the 
Department. 

(3) He must procure at his own expense the services of a 
Veterinary Surgeon when necessary. 

14. The Department shall have the right to inspect the Stallion 
at any time, and to remove him at any time, if it is found, in the 
opinion of the Department, that he is not being properly cared, or 
if an instalment of the principal and interest is in arrear for more 
than four weeks. 

15. The Stallion shall remain the property of the Department 
until all instalments or arreiars of principal and interest are paid 
off, and shall not be disposed of, without the consent of the De¬ 
partment, for five years. 

16. Should the Stallion be awarded a premium, such premium 
shall not be paid to the individual or association in possession of 
the Stallion, but shall be credited, after the close of the season, to¬ 
wards the repayment of the loan. 
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17. The Department reserve the right; to* refuse any application 
for a loan without assigning any reason for such refusal. 

18. The decision of the Department in all matters relating to 
these loans shall be final. 

Forms of application can be had from the Department. 


LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OF BULLS. 


A 54. 
05. 


1906. 


1. Applications for loans for the purchase of Bulls must be made 
by each applicant-—on the prescribed form—direct to the Depart¬ 
ment before 1st March, 1906. 

2. No application for a loan for the purchase of a Bull will be 
considered if coming from a locality in which, in the opinion of 
the Department, there is already a sufficient number of pure bred 
Bulls for the purpose of their scheme. 

3. No loan, w T ill be granted save for the purchase of a pure bred 
yearling Bull, passed by the Department as suitable for a premium. 
The Bull must be of a breed approved by the County Committee. 

4. The purchase price of the Bull must be approved by the De^ 
partment. 

5. A person applying for a loan under this Scheme must pur¬ 
chase through the Department, who cannot undertake to consider 
applications for loans in respect of animals purchased without their 
knowledge at shows, sales or from private individuals. 

6. Before taking possession of the Bull the applicant must pay 
to the Department's representative—(1) one-third of the approved 
purchase price, (2) the stamp duty, and (3) the charge for insur¬ 
ance (see Clause 11). Further, he must sign a form of undertaking 
to have the necessary form of guarantee for repayment duly signed 
and completed. 

7. As soon thereafter as possible, the approved applicant and two 
approved solvent sureties shall sign a form of guarantee to repay 
to the Department the amount which will be advanced by them™- 
viz., two-thirds of the purchase price—in two equal annual instal¬ 
ments, at the end of one and two years respectively, from the date 
of payment of the full purchase price to the vendor by the Depart¬ 
ment, together with interest at the rate of 2 J per cent, on the out¬ 
standing balance. 

8. In the case of an association the person in whose charge the 
Bull is to be placed must, with two other approved members of the 
association in their capacity of private individuals, guarantee re¬ 
payment of the loan. 

9. Should the Bull be awarded a county premium (1) the person 
in whose favour the loan is being granted must conform to the 
regulations of the Department’s scheme for the improvement of 
the breeds of cattle, or any modifications therein made, with the 

g 2 
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approval of the Department, by the County Committee; and (2) 
the amount of such premium shall be paid to the individual in 
possession of the Bull, after the provisions of the general scheme 
have been complied with. 

10. Each Bull purchased under this scheme must be insured 
with the Department by the applicant for a loan. 

11. The charge for insurance against death shall be 5 per cent, 
on the full purchase price. This charge must be paid to the De¬ 
partment, who will, subject to all the regulations of the scheme 
being complied with, insure the Bull as from the date of payment 
of such charge until the loan has been repaid, but in noi case* will 
the insurance cover a period longer than two years from date of 
payment of this charge. 

12. In the event of the death of the Bull within twelve months 
from the date of payment to the Department of the charge for 
insurance, a sum equal to three^fourths of the loan will be credited 
by the Department in reduction of the amount due by the appli¬ 
cant in respect of loan and interest. 

13. If the Bull dies in the second year, provided the first instal¬ 
ment was paid to the Department before the expiration of the 
period allowed for repayment thereof, under Clause 7, a sum equal 

to one-half of the original loan will be credited by the Department 
in reduction of the balance due by the applicant in respect of loan 
and interest. 

The insurance, however, shall bo cancelled in the event of the 
first instalment not being paid within the period prescribed under 
Clause 7. (See also Clause 15). 

14. The individual in whose favour the loan is being granted 
must observe the following conditions : — 

(1.) In the event of the Bull getting ill or lame he must, 
without delay, give notice in writing or by telegram to the 
Department. Like notice must also be given (a\) in the event 
of any accident or injury occurring to the Bull, and ( b ) in case 
of the death of the Bull. 

(2.) He must take all reasonable precautions to prevent the 
Bull from coining into contact with any animal suffering from 
disease. 

(3.) He must provide proper accommodation for the Bull and 
care him in a proper manner, to the satisfaction of the Depart¬ 
ment. 

(4.) He must procure at his own expense a syringe and dis¬ 
infecting materials for the washing of his Bull after each ser¬ 
vice, in accordance with the instructions given in the Depart 
merits leaflet No. 13 on contagious abortion in Cows. 

(5.) He must procure at his own expense the services of a 
Veterinary Surgeon when necessary. 

(6.) In the case of the death of the Bull he must forward a 
certificate from a Veterinary Surgeon as to the cause of death. 
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15. The non-observance of any one of the conditions of this 
scheme will render the insurance void, and all moneys paid there¬ 
for will be forfeited to the Department. 

16. The Department shall have the right to inspect the Bull at 
any time, and to* remove him at any time, if it is found, in the 
opinion of the Department, that he is not being properly cared, 
or in the event of an instalment of principal and interest being in 
arrear for more than four weeks. 

17. The Department reserve the right to brand or mark the 
Bull, and to inspect it from time to time. 

18. The Department also reserve the right to apply the tuber¬ 
culin test, at their own expense, to any Bull purchased by means 
of a loan from the Department. 

19. The Bull shall remain the property of the Department until 
all instalments of principal and interest are paid off. 

20. The Department reserve the right to refuse any application 
for a loan without assigning any reason for such refusal. 

21. The granting of a loan does not imply that a premium will 
be awarded in respect of the Bull. 

22. The Department will, as far as possible, endeavour to pro¬ 
cure suitable animals for persons to whom loans are to be granted, 
but they cannot undertake to supply Bulls at a price fixed by the 
applicant. 

23. The decision of the Department in all matters relating to 
these loans shall be final. 

Forms of application for loans can be had from the Department. 

A 57. 
05. 

SCHEME OF SUBSIDIES TO IRISH DRAUGHT, HUNTER, 
AND HALF-BRED SIRES. 

1906. 


1. The Department are prepared to subsidise for any part of Ire¬ 
land, subject to the regulations of this scheme, a number of ap¬ 
proved sires of the Irish Draught or Hunter type, as well as ponies 
suitable for the poorer districts. 

2. The Department will publish a list of the approved Stallions 
accepted for the purpose of this scheme in 1906. 

Copies when issued may be had free on application. 

Owners of suitable Stallions are invited to apply to have their 
horses placed on this list, subject to the provisions of this scheme. 

3. Forms of application for the purpose of this scheme may be 
had from the Department. 

One of these forms, accurately filled up in every particular, and 
signed by the owner or his agent, must be lodged in, or sent by post 
bo as to reach, the offices of the Department not later than the 
31st October, 1905. 
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4 (1.) Owners offering their stallions for service under this scheme 
must, if required, submit them to inspection and veterinary ex¬ 
amination by the Department. Notice of the centres to which the 
horses are to bo brought for inspection will be given. 

(2.) No application for the subsidising of a stallion under this 
scheme will be considered unless the owner agrees to accept for 
service by that stallion, at a. fee not exceeding £1 per service and 
3*. 6<7. groom’s fee, at least fifty mares the property of herds or of 
farmers whose tenement valuation does not exceed £30. (In ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances the Department may raise the maximum 
limit of the valuation to £50.) 

The Department will in addition grant the owner a bonus of £1 
per mare for each selected marc not exceeding 50 in number served 
by a stallion under this scheme at a fee of £1. 

(3.) No application will be considered in which every particular 
required in the form of application is not supplied. 

(4.) Stallions approved under this scheme will be accepted for 
particular districts only, and shall not. without the written consent 
of the Department, be removed to another district. If a stallion 
is removed without such consent to a district for which he wa 9 
not accepted the owner of such stallion shall forfeit all claim to the 
benefits of this scheme. 

(5.) All sires which have received a certificate under the; Scheme 
of Subsidies to Irish Draught, Hunter, and Half-bred Sires, in 
1905, may, at the discretion of the Department, be accepted with¬ 
out further inspection, but an application in respect of a sire over 
four years old which has, on inspection, been previously rejected 
as unsuitable shall not be considered under this scheme. 

5. Stallions offered under this scheme may be inspected for 
their general merit and fitness for the purposes of the scheme. 
Such inspection shall bo carried out by one or iriflre Inspectors 
appointed by the Department. If the stallion has been to 
stud, evidence of his fruitfulness and, where practicable, of the 
character of his stock, must be produced if required. Inspection 
for general fitness, when deemed necessary, shall, as far as possible, 
precede veterinary examination. 

6. (1.) The Veterinary examination shall be carried out by one 
or more qualified Veterinary Surgeons appointed by the Depart¬ 
ment-. 

(2.) No stallion shall be rejected as unsound unless suffering from 
one of the following diseases:—Cataract, roaring, whistling, ring¬ 
bone, side-bone, unsound feet, spavin, curb. 

7. The inspection for general merit and fitness and the veter¬ 
inary examination of stallions offered under this scheme may be 
dispensed with in cases where evidence of suitability and sound¬ 
ness have been sufficiently established to satisfy the Department. 

8. The Department cannot undertake to disclose their reasons for 
Hie non-acceptance of any animal, and they reserve to themselves 
the right without assigning any reason therefor or without inspec¬ 
tion or veterinary examination to decline to accept any stallion 
for the purposes of this scheme. No right of appeal shall lie in 
the case of any stallion rejected under this scheme. 
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9. The owner shall advertise the sire to the satisfaction of the 
Department. 

10 (1.) Exhibitions of mares which are intended to be sent for 
service to stallions accepted under this scheme will be held on dates 
and at centres to be fixed by the Department. 

Such exhibitions will be duly advertised by posters in the dis¬ 
tricts whore accepted Stallions will be located during the season of 
1906. 

(2.) The selection of mares at these exhibitions will be mado by 
the Department alone. 

(3.) The Department, on being satisfied as to the valuation of 
the ownor of each selected mare, will supply him with a voucher 
certifying that the mare in question is eligible for service under 
this scheme by an accepted Stallion. This document must be given 
up to the owner of the sire on the date of first service. 

(4.) Mares to be served under the provisions of this scheme must 
be the bona fide property of farmers or herds. 

(5.) The term “ farmer” is to be understood to mean a person 
who derives his means of living mainly from farming. 

(6.) A farmer shall not be entitled, save with the approval of 
the Department to have more than one mare served under this 
scheme. Before service the ownor of each mare, if a farmer, must 
if required furnish the stallion owner with a certified statement of 
his valuation. 

11. The owner of a stallion accepted under this scheme shall not, 
before the stipulated number of mares have been served, reserve 
the use of his stallion for the mares of any individual or for mem¬ 
bers of any society; but must, subject to the provisions of Clause 
14, allow his stallion to serve mares in the order in which they are 
presented. 

12. The service fee fixed under Clause 4 shall be paid by the 
owner of the mare to the owner of the stallion at the time of first 
service, or at such other time as may be agreed upon between them. 

13. Not earlier than the 1st August, 1906, and not later than 
1st September, 1906, the owner of the stallion shall forward to the 
Department a form containing a return of the names, addresses, 
and valuations of the persons whose mare have been served by the 
stallion at the prescribed fee of XI, as well as the vouchers referred 
to in Clause 10 (3), accompanied by a statutory declaration, signed 
on the prescribed form before a magistrate other than the owner 
of the stallion, certifying that the said mares have been duly 
served, and that all the regulations of this scheme have been 
strictly complied with. As soon thereafter as the Department are 
satisfied as to the fulfilment of the conditions of this scheme, pay¬ 
ment of the bonus will be made to the stallion owner by the De¬ 
partment. 

Forms for the declaration required by this clause may be had on 
application to the Department. 

14. The stallion owner has the right to refuse the service of his 
stallion under this scheme in the following circumstances, viz.: — 

(1.) Where the valuation of the owner of the mare exceeds £30 
or £60 as may be fixed by the Department. 
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(2.) Where the owner of the mare refuses to pay the fee at time 
of first service, and 

(3.) Where the mare is believed to be suffering from a contagious 
disease. 

15. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme, 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 


—-- A 52. 

05. 

SUBSIDIES TO AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 

SHOWS, 

1906. 

1. In 1906, County Committees of Agriculture may, subject to 
the approval of the Department, make grants' in aid of— 

(a) , Established Agricultural Poultry, Horticultural, and 

Farm Produce Shows held under the auspices of an 

Agricultural Society; 

( b) Industrial Shows or Exhibitions, and 

(c) Ploughing Matches, Skilled Labour Competitions and Im¬ 

plement Trials. 

In allocating the funds available under this scheme, County 
Committees should consider the claims of the various Shows held 
in the county and the special requirements of particular districts. 

A Show Society, proposed to be subsidized under this scheme by 
a County Committee, must furnish, not later than 1st February, 
1906, to the Department, through such County Committee, the 
following particulars in respect of each Show held by the Society 
in 1905, viz.■ 

(1.) An audited balance sheet, setting forth in detail the 
financial position of the Society after all liabilities 
have been discharged, and also 

(2.) If required, a list certified by the Secretary of the Show 
Society, setting forth the amounts actually collected 
in local subscriptions from private individuals in 
1905. 

Any Society which fails to furnish these particulars, or such 
further information as the Department may require, shall not be 
eligible to receive a subsidy. 

2. In approving of the amount to be granted to any particular 
show, the Department will take into consideration:— 

(1.) The amounts actually collected in local subscriptions from 
private individuals in 1904 and 1905. 

(2.) The total value of prizes awarded in 1905, and the cost of 
administration. 

(3.) The regard paid by the Society to the furtherance of the 
Department’s Live Stock, Poultry, and other County 
Schemes. 

(4.) The amount set aside for classes confined to small far¬ 
mers. 
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3. The prize schedule for 1906 must, prior to publication, be sub¬ 
mitted in duplicate through the County Committee to the Depart¬ 
ment for approval in writing. Non-compliance with this regula¬ 
tion may entail the cancellation of the grant from the County 
Committee in 1906. 

The Department will not consider any schedule which has not 
previously received the approval of the County Committee. 

4. The joint contribution from the County Committee and the 
Department must be acknowledged in the prize schedule. 

5. In the case of Dive Stock Shows, other than shows confined 
to Horses, provision must be made in the schedule of prizes for 
the inclusion of classes for Sheep and also for Poultry of the breeds 
subsidized by the County Committee. 

6. Each Society receiving a subsidy under this scheme shall, if 
required, afford all reasonable facilities for the inspection of their 
books by the Department, and shall admit the Department’s In¬ 
spectors to the judges’ ring during all adjudications on the day of 
the Show. 

7. A portion of the joint fund available under this scheme may 
be given to new Show Societies, provided the Department are satis¬ 
fied : — 

(1.) That there is need for such new Societies in the county; 

(2.) That adequate local support is forthcoming; and 

(3.) That the rules and financial proposals of the Society are 
deemed satisfactory. 

8. Only in very exceptional circumstances will the Department 
be prepared to sanction the holding of local exhibitions for the 
award of prizes by a County Committee. 

9. The cost of employing judges must be defrayed by Show 
Societies out of their own funds. The Department cannot under¬ 
take to supply the services of a Judge or Demonstrator for any 
Show or local exhibition as they have done in previous years. 

10. Immediately after the Show the Secretary of the Society 
shall furnish to the Department, through the Secretary of the 
County Committee, a certificate of the total amount actually 
awarded in prizes at the Show, and the Department may then 
instruct the Secretary of the County Committee to lodge to the 
credit of the Show Society the amount of the grant already ap¬ 
proved. 

11. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 

The Department recommend that each Agricultural or other 
Show Society receiving a subsidy under this Scheme should invite 
the County Committee to nominate one or more representatives to 
act on the Show Committee. 
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A 56. 

05. 

SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
FLAX-GROWING INDUSTRY, 1905-6. 


The following programme lias been adopted by the Department 
for encouraging improvement in the flax-growing industry during 
the season 1905-6: — 


I.—Field Experiments. 

Variety tests and manurial experiments will be continued. The 
object of these experiments is to ascertain the relative value of 
various varieties of flax seed and the influence of certain manures 
on the yield and quality of the flax crop. Experiments on seed 
selection will also be undertaken. A report on the experiments 
carried out in 1904 has appeared in No. 3, Vol. 5, of the Depart¬ 
ment’s Journal , and will also be published and distributed in leaflet 
form. 

II. —Rippling Experiments. 

With a view to testing whether rippling may be profitably under¬ 
taken in this country experiments will be again carried out in 
1905-6 and a report, on the results will be published. 

III. —Artificial Retting. 

The Flax Supply Association propose to continue at Millisle the 
experiments on the drying of green straw for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining whether flax retting on the artificial system can be profit¬ 
ably carried out in Ireland. 


IV.— Collection of Statistics. 

An attempt will again be made to collect statistics with reference 
to the flax crop through the managers of co-operative flax societies. 

V. —Scutching Tests. 

The scutching trials started four years ago at Carthall, near 
Coleraine, to test various systems of scutching, will be continued 
during 1905-6 with such modifications as previous experience may 
suggest. 

VI. —Formation of Flax Societies. 

The Department, subject to conditions to be prescribed by them, 
are prepared in a limited number of cases to- assist farmers in 
establishing cooperative flax societies by paying a portion of the 
salary of an approved manager, and by granting loans for the erec¬ 
tion of machinery. 

Applications for assistance of this nature should be made to 
the Secretary of the Department. As soon as the Department are 
satisfied that the* conditions are favourable for the formation of a 
society an organiser will be sent to the district. 
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VII. —Prizes for Growers and for Owners of and Employees 
of Scutch Mills. 

The Department have set aside a sum of money to enable the 
County Committee in each of the counties interested in flax-grow¬ 
ing— 

(/I.) To hold a number of flax shows on the same lines as in the 
past four years. 

(B.) To offer prizes to growers for flax on foot. 

(C.) To offer prizes to scutch mill-owners, scutchers, and em¬ 
ployees in scutch mills on the result of inspection of 
scutch mills. 

.1 (Jaunty Committee may a'dapt sectionvt A and B or sections 
B and or any one of these sections. 

Section A. 

For the purpose of this section a county may be divided into 
districts, in each of which a show of scutched flax will be held, at 
which it is suggested the following prizes be offered : 

(a.) — Growers. 

First prize, . . .3 bags flax seed. 

Second prize, . . . 2 ,, ,, 

Third prize, ] bag „ 

(b.) Scutch crs. 

Scutchers employed in the mill where the first prize lots were 
scutched : — 

2 bags flax seed. 

Scutchers employed in mills where the second prize lots were 
scutched: — 

1 bag flax seed. 


(c.) —Other employees. 

For other persons employed in the mill where the first prize 
lots were scutched : — 

2 bags flax seed. 


Similar employees in mills where the second prize lots were 
scutched: — 


1 bag flax seed. 


(d.) — Mill-owners. 

This class may he omitted if the County Committee so desire. 


Owners of mills in which the first prize lots were scutched: — 
2 bags flax seed. 

Owners of mills in which the second prize lots were scutched: — 
1 bag flax seed. 
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Section B. 

For the purpose of this section the county may bo divided into 
districts, in each of which prizes for flax on foot may be offered, 
e.y .: 

(a.) For growers the valuation of whose holding does not exceed 
£10, and who grow at least half a statute acre of flax. 

(6.) For growers the valuation of whose holding exceeds £10, but 
does not exceed £25, and who grows at least one statute acre of 
flax. 

(c.) For growers the valuation of whose holding exceeds £25 
but doe® not exceed £50, and who grow at least two statute acres 
of flax. 

( d.) For growers the valuation of whose holding exceeds £50. 
and who grow at least three statute acre® of flax. 

N.B. — The limits of valuation in the foregoing classes are not 
prescribed; they are merely inserted as an indication to County 
Committees to encourage the small grower. 

When judging growing crops the judge shall take into con¬ 
sideration : — 

(a.) Freedom of crops from weeds; 

(b.) Uniformity of crop; 

( c .) Length and quality of crop. 

Section C. 

For the purpose of this section the county may be divided into 
districts, in each of which it is suggested that prizes be offered as 
follows: — 

(a.) Three or more prize® to be competed for by the owners of 
scutch mills. 

(6.) A like number of prizes to the scutchers employed in the 
successful competing mills. 

(c.) A like number of prizes' to other employees engaged in the 
successful mills. 

W T hen inspecting scutch mills the judge shall take into considera¬ 
tion:— 

(a.) The general arrangements (buildings, machinery, storage). 

(6.) The quality of scutching (handling of flax). 

(c.) Care and disposal of tow. 

(d.) General management. 

General Regulations. 

1. A County Committee adopting this scheme shall appoint a 
special sub-committee for flax, which must be restricted to six 
members, each of whom should be an experienced grower or 
scutcher of flax; and this sub-committee shall be given full 
authority to administer the county scheme when sanctioned in writ¬ 
ing by the Department. 
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2. The sub-committee shall be responsible for organising shows 
under section A, and for making all arrangements in connection 
with sections A, B, and O; but no payments under this scheme 
shall be authorised, except by the County Committee. 

3. The County Committee shall, by means of advertisements in 
the local papers and by posters, invite applications on special forms 
from persons in the county desirous of competing for the prizes 
offered under this scheme. Copies of these posters must, be for¬ 
warded to the Department. 

4. All prizes under this scheme, whether in conection with sec¬ 
tion A, or C, shall be paid in flax seed only, which will be pro¬ 
cured by the Department and sold to the County Committee at 
cost price. In connection with section B, the prizes may be paid 
in money or seed at the discretion of the County Committee. 

5. Not later than the 26th September, 1905, and not less than 
six weeks before the date of the first show, the County Committee 
must submit, for the approval of the Department, on the form pro¬ 
vided for the purpose, a complete statement showing: — 

In regard to section A—(1) the classes to be provided at each 
show; (2) the quantity of flax to be exhibited by one person in 
each class, which should not be less than 16 stones ; (3) the num¬ 
ber and value of the prizes to be offered: (4) the place, suggested 
date, and hour of each show. (N.B.—Two or more alternative 
dates, being flax market days, should be suggested for each show) ; 
(5) the instructions to exhibitors, together with such conditions of 
award, in addition to the compulsory provisions in the following 
clauses as the Committee may consider desirable. 

In regard to section B—(1) the number of districts into which 
it is proposed to divide the county; (2) the liinibs of valuation in 
each class; (3) the number and value of prizes in each class. 

In regard to section C—(I) the number of districts into which 
it is proposed to divide the county; and (2) particulars as to prizes 
to be offered to millowners, scutchers, and other employees re¬ 
spectively. (N.B.—A list of the names and addresses of the com¬ 
peting scutch mill-owners, the number of scutchers and other em¬ 
ployees engaged in each such mill, must be submitted to the De¬ 
partment on the form provided for the purpose within six days 
after the close of the period for receiving entries.) 

6. All growers of flax shall be eligible to compete for prizes in 
sections A and B, subject to the regulations of this scheme. 

7. Under section A no grower shall be paid more than one prizo 
during the season, and under this same section no individual can 
receive a prize both as a grower and as a mill-owner. 

8. If, in the opinion of the judge, the flax exhibited under sec¬ 
tion A, the crop inspected under section B, or the work inspected 
in scutch mills under section C, doe® not show sufficient merit, the 
prizes must be witheld. 

9. If it be discovered that any fraud, deception, or dishonest 
practice has been committed, either in connection with the prepara¬ 
tion or ownership of the scutched flax or growing flax, or in any 
representation regarding exhibits of growing crop or scutch mills 
which may have affected, or have been intended to affect, the 
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decision of the judge or judges, the offending person shall be dis¬ 
qualified, and shall be debarred from obtaining any future benefits 
under the Department’s scheme. He shall also forfeit any claim in 
respect of prizes awarded under this scheme. The Department 
reserve to themselves the right to publish the names of such per¬ 
son if deemed expedient. 

10. No action shall be taken by any local authority towards 
putting any portion of this scheme into operation until the sanction 
of the Department to the Committee’s proposals has been obtained 
in writing. The scheme, when sanctioned by the Department, 
must be considered as final for the year. 

11. The County Committee shall, subject to the approval of the 
Department, appoint a competent judge or judges under this 
scheme. The person appointed must not be a resident of the 
county in which he is to act. 

12. (1.) Not later than six days after the holding of each show 
the Secretary of the County Committee shall submit to the Depart¬ 
ment for approval, on the form provided for the purpose, a state¬ 
ment showing the name and address of each of the prize-winners 
under section A, and the quantity of flax seed to which each win¬ 
ner is entitled. (2) Similar returns in respect of competitions in 
section B and section C should be furnished to the Department 
within one week after the work of judging has terminated. (3) 
The awards will not be final until the sanction of the Department 
has been conveyed in writing to the Secretary. 

13. The Secretary of the County Committee shall keep a separate 
account of the expenditure in connection with each section of this 
scheme, and shall furnish same to the Department when required. 

14. Subject to the foregoing regulations being complied with, the 
Department will be prepared to refund County Committee® 50 per 
cent, of all authorised expenditure under this scheme. 

15. The decision of the Department in all matters of dispute in 
connection with this scheme shall be final. 


A 45 
05. 


SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE, 

1905-6. 


1. The Department are prepared, provided a suitable Instructor 
in Agriculture can be obtained, to approve of the appointment of 
at least one such person for each county in Ireland. In the case 
of new appointments no person shall be eligible for an Instructor- 
ship in the county of which he is a native, or in which he resides 
permanently. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist the County 
Committeie in obtaining an Instructor, by supplying the names of 
persons qualified for the post. 

3. The remuneration of the Instructor shall not, except in special 
cases, exceed £200 per annum, inclusive of maintenance and hotel 
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expenses) in addition to expenses of locomotion, which include 
second or third class railway fare as decided by the County Com¬ 
mittee, car hire when necessary, or a bicycle allowance not- exceed¬ 
ing 2d, per mile in lieu thereof. 

4. The employment of tho Instructor under this scheme shall 
not continue beyond tho 30th September, 1906, and is terminable 
at any time previous to that date by the giving of 3 months’ notice 
in writing on either side. 

5. It will be the duty of the Instructor to deliver courses of 
lectures on agricultural subjects, such as soils, manures, seeds, 
pastures, crops and their cultivation, breeding, feeding, and man¬ 
agement of live stock; to visit farms; to conduct such experiments 
and demonstrations in spring and summer as may be approved by 
the Department; to select suitable land for this purpose; to 
supervise the sowing of the seeds and manures and the keeping 
of the plots free from weeds; to weigh the produce, tabulate the 
figures, and prepare a report on the results; to assist, if required, 
in the teaching at Agricultural Classes established with the ap¬ 
proval of the Department ; to reply to letters from farmers seek¬ 
ing information; to advise farmers how they may avail themselves 
of the Department’s Live Slock Schemes and of the Department’s 
Seed-Testing Station ; to make known the provisions of the Fer¬ 
tilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act; to advise farmers how they can 
best avail themselves of all schemes which may be adapted by the 
County Committee and by the Department, and how they may 
take advantage of agricultural organisation; to report to the De¬ 
partment and to the County Committee regarding tho progress of 
his work, either weekly or otherwise, as may be required; and 
generally to give his whole time to tho work and do all in his power 
to further the interests of agriculture in the county. 

The Instructor may also be required to act as judge in connec¬ 
tion with the Scheme of prizes for cottages and small farms in a 
county other than that in which he acts as Instructor. 

6. For the purposes of this scheme the county should be divided 
into circuits, each comprising not less than five centres. The 
Instructor, unless in exceptional cases, should work for three or 
four weeks in each circuit, and deliver one lecture per week at each 
centre during that time. The Instructor will, when invited to do 
so, visit either on the day of the lecture or on the following day, 
any of the farms in the neighbourhood, and give such information 
on practical subjects as the circumstances of the case may suggest. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection 
of centres and arrangement of lectures. No work of this nature 
ihould be undertaken by the Instructor, though it is desirable 
that he should be consulted. 

In selecting centres the County Committee should have par¬ 
ticular regard to districts in which lectures may not have been 
given in previous years. 

7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select centres 
at which the lectures will be given, and to appoint a local com¬ 
mittee with an honorary secretary at each centre who should select 
the school or other building and arrange for the hiring, lighting, 
and wanning of the room in which the lectures will be delivered. 
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It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the Instructors time is fully and 
usefully employed. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all ex¬ 
penditure under this Scheme and shall furnish detailed statements 
of such expenditure as may from time to time be required by the 
Department. 

8. Lecture® should be arranged to be given in school-rooms or 
other suitable public rooms in the evenings, and should be held in 
rural centres. Towns and the larger villages should be avoided, 
as experience has shown that the greatest success attends those 
lectures which are given in the rural parts of a county, especially 
when the lectures are delivered in a district where the greatest 
number of farmers is to be found. The local committee at each 
centre should be responsible for appointing a representative chair¬ 
man for each lecture as well as for the distribution of the short 
syllabus of the lectures which will be prepared by the lecturer as 
soon as he is appointed. The local committee should undertake 
to have posters and handbills, which will be supplied by the Secre¬ 
tary of the County Committee, effectively displayed and distributed 
throughout their district. A copy of each poster and handbill 
should be forwarded to the offices of the Department one week prior 
to the commencement of the lectures in each circuit. Each lecture 
should be followed by a discussion, during which farmers will be 
invited to ask questions relative to their business. 

9. The lectures should commence early in autumn, and be con¬ 
tinued until the end of February. 

10. No action shall be taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme, or any part thereof, into operation until the 
sanction of the .Department has been obtained in writing. 


A^46 

'05. 


SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING INPROVEMENT IN THE 
POULTRY-KEEPING INDUSTRY. 


1905 6. 


1. The Department are prepared, provided a suitable Instructor 
in Poultry-Keeping can be obtained, to approve of the appoint¬ 
ment of at least one such person for each County in Ireland. In 
the case of new appointments no person shall be eligible for the 
position of Instructor in the county of which he or she is a native 
or in which he or she resides permanently. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist County Com¬ 
mittees in obtaining an Instructor by supplying the name® of per¬ 
son® qualified for the post. 

3. Unless in exceptional circumstance® the remuneration of the 
Instructor shall not exceed £2 per week, in addition to expense® of 
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locomotion, which include second or third class railway fare, as de¬ 
cided by the County Committee, car hire when necessary, or a 
bicycle allowance not exceeding 2 d. per mile in lieu thereof. 

4. The employment of the Instructor under this scheme shall 
not continue beyond the 30th September, 1906, and is terminable 
at any time previous to that date by the giving of four weeks' 
notice in writing on either Side. 

o. It will be the duty of the Instructor to deliver courses- of 
lectures on poultry-keeping, including the selection of breeds, the 
hatching and rearing of chickens, the feeding and housing of 
poultry, ana the marketing of the produce; to give demonstrations 
and lessons on the treatment of common diseases, such as gapes, 
<fcc., the ciamming of fowls and on the plucking, trussing, and pre¬ 
paration of poultry for market, and on the grading and packing of 
eggs; to visit poultry runs, and give such practical advice as may 
be desired by poultry-keepers, to inspect the egg distribution and 
turkey stations referred to in Clauses 11 and 13, to report to- the 
Department and to the County Committee regarding the pro¬ 
gress of his or her work either weekly or otherwise as may be re¬ 
quired, and generally to give his or her whole time towards pro¬ 
moting improvement in poultry-keeping in the county. 

6. For this purpose the county should he divided into circuits, 
each comprising not less than five centres. The Instructor, except 
in special cases, should work for at least four weeks in each circuit, 
and deliver one lecture per week at each centre during that time. 
The Instructor will, when invited to do so, visit either on the day 
of the lecture or on the following day, any of the poultry runs in 
the neighbourhood, and give such information on poultry-keeping 
as the circumstances of the case may suggest. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection 
of centres and the arrangement of lectures. No work of this nature 
should be undertaken by the Instructor, though It is desirable that 
he or she should be consulted. 

7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select, centres 
at which the lectures will be given and to appoint a local com¬ 
mittee, with an honorary secretary, at each centre, who should 
select the school and arrange for the hiring, lighting, and warming 
of the room in which the lectures will be delivered. 

In selecting centres the County Council should have particular 
regard to districts in which lectures may not have been given in 
previous years. 

It will also- be the duty of the County Committee to undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the Instructor's time is fully and 
usefully employed. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all ex¬ 
penditure under this scheme, and shall furnish detailed statements 
of such expenditure as may from time to time be required by the 
Department. 

8. Lectures should be arranged, wherever possible, to be given in 
schoolroom© or other suitable public rooms in the evenings, and 
should be held in rural centres only. Towns and the larger 
village© should be avoided, as experience has shown that the 
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greatest- success attends those lectures which are given in the rural 
parts of a county, especially when the lectures arc delivered in di&- 
tricts where the greatest number of t hose interested in poultry- 
kceping is to be found. The local committee at each centre should 
be responsible for appointing a representative chairman for each 
lecture, as well as for the distribution of the short, syllabus which 
will be prepared by the lecturer as soon as appointed. The 
local committee should undertake to- have posters and handbills, 
which will be supplied by the Secretary of the County Committee, 
effectively displayed and distributed throughout the circuit. 
Copies of these posters and handbills should be forwarded to the 
Department at, least, a week prior to the commencement of each 
course of lectures. Each lecture should be followed by a. discus¬ 
sion, during which farmers and others interested in poultry-keep¬ 
ing will be invited to ask questions relative to their business. 
Where a course of lectures lias already been given a new syllabus 
should be presented. 

9. The lectures should commence early in autumn and be con¬ 
tinued until the end of the hatching season. If employed during 
the summer months, the Instructor should, during that, season, visit 
poultry runs, inspect egg distribution stations, and give lessons 
and demonstrations in cramming, trussing, etc. 

10. The Instructor will be required to visit all the egg distribu¬ 
tion stations in the county at least four times between the months 
of October and April. These inspections shall only be made be 
tween the finish of one course and the beginning of another course 
of lectures. After each inspection the Instructor shall .submit re* 
ports to the County Committee and to the Department. 

Distribution of Settings of Eggs of Puke Breeds. 

// mx and Duc/bx. 

11. In counties where instruction in poultry-keeping has been 
provided, the Department are prepared to sanction a limited num¬ 
ber of premiums of £5 each being awarded to selected applicants 
who distribute during the season at least 70 settings of eggs ; 
those- who distribute less will be paid in proportion to> the number 
distributed. No maximum number of settings to be distributed 
is fixed, but owners of stations must continue selling eggs at the 
fixed price until May 31st. The owner may set eggs for his own 
use, but such settings will not count towards a, premium. Appli¬ 
cants must agree to comply with the following conditions: — 

(1.) To keep one pure breed of hens only. In exceptional 
cases the Department may approve of more than one pure 
breed being kept, provided they are satisfied that the selected 
person, houses, runs, birds, &c., are suitable. 

(2.) To sell or destroy any existing fowl on the farm of which 
the Instructor or the Department may disapprove, and not 
to bring on the farm during the period for the distribution 
of eggs fowl of any description without the sanction of the 
Instructor and of the Department. 






(3.) To keep no male birds on the farm other than those 
sanctioned for stock purposes of the breed or breeds of fowl 
approved of. 

(4.) To dispose of the male birds in use during 1904-5 and 
to replace these with others unrelated to the stock at the 
station. 

(5 # ) When a premium is claimed for hens alone, to keep 
not less than thirty or more than sixty of the selected breed. 
If the premium is claimed in respect of hens and ducks, not 
less than five ducks and twenty-five hens must be kept, or 
ten ducks and twenty liens, hut the total number of birds to 
be kept at any one station should not exceed sixty. At. least 
one cock or cockerel must be kept, for every ten hens or 
pullets, and one drake for every live or six ducks. Only one 
breed of ducks can be kept. 

(G.) To replace each year at- least one third of the liens with 
early hatched pullets. 

(7.) To provide proper housing where such docs not already 
exist, and in the case of two breeds being kept to provide a 
separate run for each to the satisfaction of the Instructor and 
the Department.. The size of run for any flock of birds will 
require to be at least twenty square yards per bird. 

(8.) To feed and care for the birds in such a manner and 
in such a way as the Instructor and the Department may re¬ 
quire. 

(9.) To* supply, during the whole of the season, settings of 
eggs from the selected birds to any person in the county at 
U per dozen (the purchaser to bear the cost of package and 
carriage), and to replace infertile eggs that are returned with¬ 
in one month from the date on which they were sent out. 

In special cases the Department may sanction an increase 
in the price of eggs, provided the County Committee show- 
sufficient reasons for so doing. 

(10.) To stamp all the eggs given out with a stamp provided 
for the purpose by tlic County Committee. 

(11.) To keep in a special book provided by the Comity 
Committee an accurate record of all eggs laid and distributed. 
This book must be sent to the Secretary of the County Com¬ 
mittee,, or to the Department when asked for by either of these 
bodies. The books must be returned to the Secretary of the 
County Committee at the end of the distributing season, which will 
commence on the 1st December, 1905, and terminate on the 31st 
May, I960 (See Clause 1*7, ) 

(I 2 I) To permit the Instructor and the Department to in¬ 
spect- the birds at any time. 

Any infringement of the above rules may entail the can¬ 
cellation of the premium. 

12. An additional grant of 50 per cent, of the actual cost, but 
in no case exceeding £2, may be made to the selected persons who 
provide themselves for the purpose of this Scheme with portable 
wooden fowl-houses approved by the Department. This will apply 
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only to persons who are taking up the scheme in 1905-6 for the 
lirst time. No grant will be made in respect of improvements in 
an existing house, and if a new house is obtained it must be 
portable. 


Turkey is. 

13. Premiums of £2 each may be offered to persons who are pre¬ 
pared to comply with the following conditions: — 

(1.) To keep one or more pure-bred American Bronze stock 
turkey cocks for the service of turkey liens, the property of 
any persons residing in the county, at a fee of 6 d. per service. 
Each cock must serve twenty hens exclusive of the owner's. 
If a smaller number are served, the premium will be propor¬ 
tionately reduced. After twenty hens have been served the 
owner may refuse to allow the bird to serve more or may 
charge a higher fee. The stock birds must be not less than 
the following weights on 1st January, 1906, viz.:—Cockerels, 
22 lbs.; adult, birds, 28 lbs. Birds more than three years old 
are not eligible for premiums. 

(2.) To provide proper housing accommodation, and to feed 
arid care for the birds in such a maner as the Instructor and 
the Department may require. 

(3.) To keep no turkey cock other than the bird or birds 
approved for the purpose of this scheme. 

(4.) To keep in a special book, provided by the County 
Committee, an accurate record of services. This book must 
be sent to the Secretary of the County Committee or to the 
Department when required, and in any case must be returned 
to the Secretary of the County Committee not later than the 
7th June, 1906. 

(5.) To permit the Instructor or the Department to inspect 
the birds at any time. 

Any infringement of the above rules may entail the can¬ 
cellation of the premium. 


A station-holder under the 1904-5 scheme will not be eligible to 
hold a premium under the 1905-6 schemes unless the bird kept in 
1904-5 is exchanged or a new one purchased. 

A premium may be granted for a turkey cock selected in 1904-5, 
provided the bird is suitable in every respect, and is located at a 
different station in the same or another county. 

14. An applicant will be eligible for only one premium either for 
hens or for hens and ducks combined, but he will, in addition, be 
eligible to hold a premium for turkeys. No premium, however, 
will be given for ducks alone. 

One of the following breeds of hens and ducks must be 
selected: — 


HENS. 


Laying Breeds. 

Jdinorcas. White Leghorns. Brown Leghorns. 
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General Pur pane Breed*. 

Houdans. Plymouth Rocks (Barred variety recommended). 

Orpingtons (Buff variety recommended). White Wyan- 
dottes. Salmon Faverolles. Sussex. 

DUCKS. 

Indian Runner. Aylesbury. Pekin. 

15. As soon as the Instructor has been appointed and the num¬ 
ber of premiums proposed to be awarded has been approved of by 
the Department, the County Committee shall invite applications 
from persons in the county who already possess, or are willing to 
purchase, pens of the approved pure breeds of hens or ducks, or to 
keep one or more pure-bred turkey cocks, and who are prepared to 
comply with the above conditions. When these applications have 
been received the County Instructor in Poultry-Keeping will, as 
soon as possible, inspect and report to the County Committee as to 
the number of suitable applicants. The names of the selected ap¬ 
plicants, with full particulars as to the breeds, number of birds, 
and housing, should then be submitted for the approval of the 
Department, who may thereupon further inspect the selected farms, 
and submit a list of those of which they approve to the County 
Committee for their final selection. 

1G. The Department will not consider applications from a county 
in respect of premiums under this scheme later than 1st December, 
1905. 

County Committees who intend to adopt this scheme should have 
all arrangements completed prior to the 1st January, 1906. 

17. — (1.) Not later than 7th June, 1906, the selected applicants 
for premiums must forward to the Secretary of the County Com¬ 
mittee the record books referred to in Clauses 11 (11), and 13 (4), 
accompanied by a statutory declaration certifying that the entries 
in these books are correct, and that all the conditions of this 
scheme have been complied with. 

(2.) As soon as the Department are satisfied as to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the conditions of this scheme, the Secretary of the County 
Committee will be notified that payment may be made by the 
Committee of the premiums or portions thereof payable under this 
scheme. 

(3.) Any premium not applied for by the 7th June, 1906, shall 
be considered as having lapsed. 

Forms for the declaration required by this clause may be had on 
application to the Secretary of the County Committee. 

18. No action shall be taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme, or any part thereof, into operation until the 
sanction of the Department has been obtained in writing. 
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Special attention is directed to Clause 12. 

SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION IN HORTICULTURE AND 
THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES, 1905-C. 


1. The Department are prepared, provided a suitable Instructor 
in Horticulture and Bee-keeping can be obtained, to approve of 
the appointment of at least one such person for each County in 
Ireland. In the case of new appointments no person shall be 
eligible for the position of Instructor in the county of which he is 
a native, or in which he permanently resides. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist the County 
Committee in obtaining an Instructor, by supplying the names of 
persons qualified for the post. If a County Committee should find 
it impossible to obtain a person competent to give instruction in 
both branches the Department may sanction the employment of 
separate Instructors for each subject. 

3. The remuneration of the Instructor shall not, unless in ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances, exceed £2 per week, in addition to ex¬ 
penses of locomotion, which include second or third-class railway 
fare, as decided by the County Committee, car-hire when neces¬ 
sary, or a bicycle allowance not exceeding 2d. per mile in lieu 
thereof. 

4. The employment of the Instructor under this scheme shall not 
continue beyond the 30th September, 1906, and is terminable at 
any time- previous to that date by the giving of four weeks’ notice 
in writing on either side. 

5. It will be the duty of the Instructor to give demonstrations 
and to deliver lectures on horticultural subjects, such as soils, 
manures vegetable, fruit, and flower cultivation, plant diseases, 
and insect pests; to visit gardens and orchards, and give practical 
demonstrations on spraying, planting, pruning and grafting of 
fruit trees; to conduct such experiments and other demonstrations 
in the spring and summer as may be approved by the Department ; 
to select suitable land for this purpose; to supervise the sowing of 
the seeds and manures, and the keeping of the plots free from 
weeds ; to weigh the produce, tabulate the figures, and prepare a 
report on the results; to give instruction h\ the principles and 
practice of modern bee-keeping; to deal with diseases of bees; to 
reply to letters from those seeking his advice on horticultural and 
bee-keeping subjects; to report to the Department and to the 
County Committee on the progress of his work either weekly or 
otherwise, as may be required; and generally to give his whole 
time to the work and to do all in his power to further the interests 
of horticulture and bee-keeping in the county. 

6. The Instructor shall report to the County Committee on all 
cases of foul breed which may come under his notice. He may, 
subject to- the consent of the owner of the bees being previously 
obtained by him, destroy infected stocks by burning them, and 
shall take all due precautions against the spread of the disease. 
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lie must advise in writing the County Committee of each ease in 
which stocks are so destroyed, and the County Committee may, if 
they think fit, pay to the owners of such stocks a sum not exceeding 
5,s\ for each stock destroyed, provided that the amount set aside in 
the County Scheme for compensation under this clause shall not 
be exceeded. 

7. For the purposes of this scheme the county should be divided 
into circuits. The Instructor should work for three or four weeks 
in each circuit, and give lectures and demonstrations during that 
time. In cases, however, where an Instructor may be employed 
to give instruction in bee-keeping only it will not be necessary to 
divide the county into circuits. In such instances demonstrations 
can be arranged for at centres from which applications have been 
made through the Secretary of the County Committee for his ser¬ 
vices. The Instructor will visit gardens, orchards or apiaries in 
the district, and give such information on practical subjects as the 
circumstances of the case may suggest. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection of 
centres for lectures and demonstrations. No work of this nature 
should be undertaken by the Instructor, though it is desirable that 
lie should be consulted. 

8. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select centres 
at which the lectures and demonstrations will be given, and to ap¬ 
point at each centre a local committee, with an honorary secre¬ 
tary, who should select the school and arrange for the hiring, 
lighting, and warming of the room in which the lectures will be 
delivered. 

In selecting centres the County Committee should have parti¬ 
cular regard to districts in which lectures and demonstrations may 
not have been given in previous years. 

It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the Instructor’s time i9 fully and 
usefully employed. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all ex¬ 
penditure under this scheme, and shall furnish detailed statements 
of such expenditure as may from time to time be required by the 
Department. 

9. Lectures should be arranged to be given in school-rooms or 
other suitable public rooms in the evenings, and should be held 
in rural centres. Towns and the larger villages should be avoided, 
as experience lia.s shown that the greatest success attends these 
lectures which are given in the rural parts of a county. The local 
committee at each centre should be responsible for appointing a re¬ 
presentative chairman for each lecture as well as for the distribu¬ 
tion of the short syllabus of the lectures which will be prepared by 
the lecturer as soon as he is appointed. The local committee should 
undertake to have posters and handbills, which will be supplied by 
the Secretary of the County Committee, effectively displayed and 
distributed throughout their district. Copies of these posters and 
handbills should be forwarded to the Department at least a week 
prior to the commencement of each course of lectures. Each 
lecture should be followed by a discussion, during which persons 
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interested in horticulture and bee-keeping will be invited to ask 
questions. Where a course of lectures has already been given a 
new syllabus should be presented. 

10. The horticultural demonstrations should commence early in 
autumn and be continued throughout the whole year. 

11. In each circuit one demonstration plot may be selected for 
the purpose of growing vegetables, flowers, and fruit, and showing 
improved methods of cultivation. The seeds, manures, and fruit, 
trees, and, if necessary, fencing will be, subject to approval of De¬ 
partment, paid for out of the sum set aside for demonstration 
plots, the labour to be given gratuitously by the persons providing 
the plots, and the produce to be their property. 

12. The County Committee may purchase fruit, forest and other 
trees, shrubs, or plants, in bulk, and resell them at cost price, in¬ 
cluding carriage, to farmers and cottagers in the county. As, 
however, it has come to the knowledge of the Department that trees 
and plants infested with disease have been imported into Ireland, 
it will be necessary for County Committees who intend to put 
this clause into operation to invite tenders from nurserymen and 
before acceptance to submit them to the Department for ex¬ 
amination. The Department may, if they think it advisable, in¬ 
spect the trees, &c., that are offered for sale, and satisfy them¬ 
selves that they are suitable and free from disease. 

13. No action shall be taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme, or any part thereof, into operation until the 
sanction of the Department has been obtained in writing. 


INSTRUCTION IN BUTTER-MAKING, 1905-6. 
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1. The Department are prepared, provided qualified Instructors 
can be obtained, to approve of the appointment of an Instructor 
in Butter-making in each county. In the case of new appoint¬ 
ments no person shall be eligible for the position of Instructor in 
the county of which she is a native or in which she permanently 
resides. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist the County 
Committee in obtaining an Instructor, by supplying the names of 
persons qualified for the post. 

3. The remuneration of the Instructor shall not exceed £2 per 
week, in addition to expenses of locomotion, which include second 
or third class fare as decided by the County Committee, car-hire 
when necessary, or a bicycle allowance not exceeding 2d. per mile 
in lieu thereof. 

4. The employment of the Instructor under this scheme shall not 
continue beyond the 30th September, 1906, and is terminable at 
any time previous to that date by the giving of four weeks’ notice 
in writing on either side. 

5. The instruction will take the form of daily lessons on dairying, 
accompanied by practical instruction in butter-making. Each 
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course shall extend for a period of not less than two, and not 
more than four weeks. Not more than twelve pupils should be 
admitted to- each class. Pupils must undertake to attend regularly. 

6. On the first day of visiting each centre the Instructor should 
give a public lecture and demonstration, and during the remainder 
of the course at that centre should conduct a class daily in which 
pupils only will take part, but which shall be open to the public. 

It will also- be the duty of the Instructor to visit home dairies 
in. the county and to give advice as required; to give where 
possible during that part of the day not required for class work, 
demonstrations in the making of butter, by means of the equip¬ 
ment actually in use in the dairies visited; to reply to letters from 
persons seeking advice on butter-making; to report to the Depart¬ 
ment and to the County Committee on the progress of her work 
either weekly or otherwise as may be required; and generally to 
give her whole time to the work of the Committee. 

7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select suitable 
centres at which classes will be held, and to appoint at each centre 
a local committee, with an honorary secretary, who will be re¬ 
sponsible for the local arrangements necessary for the proper carry¬ 
ing out of the work, and who will be required to comply with the 
annexed conditions. The local committee should undertake to 
have posters and hand-bills, which will be supplied by the Secretary 
of the County Committee, effectively displayed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the centre. Copies of these posters and hand-bills should 
be forwarded to the Department at least a week prior to the com¬ 
mencement of each class. 

It will also be the duly of the County Committee to undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the Instructor's time is fully and 
usefully employed. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all ex¬ 
penditure under this scheme, and shall furnish detailed statements 
of such expenditure as may from time to time be required by the 
Department. 

8. To avoid expense and to ensure success these classes should 
be held, as far as possible, in schoolrooms or other suitable build¬ 
ings in rural centres. Unless in exceptional circumstances no class 
should be held in a large village or town, or near a creamery ***** 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection 
of centres and arrangements of lectures. No work of this nature 
should be undertaken by the Instructor, though it is desirable that 
she should be consulted. 

9. No action shall be taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme into operation until the sanction of the De¬ 
partment has been obtained in writing. 

CONDITIONS REQUIRED OF LOCAL COMMITTEES. 

I. To secure premises suitable for a working dairy, if possible, 
not less than 25 feet by 18 feet, or other dimensions affording 
similar floor space. Either a public room, schoolroom, or barn 
with good floor, would be suitable for the purpose. 

II. To secure a sufficient supply of water. 
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III. To provide on the premises means of heating at least fifteen 
gallons of water at one time, for use in cleansing utensils, &c. 

IV. To provide sufficient milk or cream for use in the school, the 
Committee taking responsibility of sale of butter. 

After the opening day at each centre about three gallons 
of milk and six gallons of cream will be required for each 
day’s work. Arrangements should be made to have the milk 
and the cream delivered in the morning. 

V. To guarantee not less than six and not more than twelve 
pupils to attend on each of the days over which the course of in¬ 
struction extends. 

VI. To arrange for the carriage of utensils from one centre to 
another. The weight of the utensils is usually from 25 to 30 cwU, 
and they are somewhat bulky. 

The Department recommend the following list of utensils for 
a travelling dairy school attended by twelve pupils:. 

Approximate 
Cost. 

X .9. d. 

. 18 0 0 

11 5 0 

0 12 0 
0 14 0 
0 G 0 
0 15 0 
0 15 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
0 9 0 
1 13 0 

1 7 0 
0 16 0 
0 19 0 
0 4 6 
0 5 6 
0 6 6 
0 1 6 

2 10 0 
0 2 6 
0 7 0 
0 5 0 
0 1 4 
7 10 0 
2 14 0 


X52 10 10 


G End-over-End Churns, at £3, 

6 Butter Workers, at 37 a*. 6r/., . 

6 Butter Boards, at 2*., 

4 Large Butter Boards, at 3*. 6*7., 

6 Scoops, at Is., 

6 Sieves, at 2'$. G<7., 

6 Pairs Scotch Hands, at 2 a 1 . 6rf., 

6 Squeegees, at Is., 

6 Scrubbing Brushes, at l.\\, . 

6 Thermometers, at Ls\ 6<7., 

6 White Enamelled Buckets, at 5*. Or/ 5 ., 

6 Iron Buckets, at 4 s. 6^/.. 

4 Shallow Tins (Cream), at 4 a\ 

1 Pair Scales, .... 

1 Set Iron Weights (7, 4, 2, L A (V \ lb.), 
1 Set Brass Weights (2, 1, \ & } oz.), . 

1 Set Creamometers, 

1 Lactometer, .... 

1 Gerber Butter-fat Tester (2 Bottles), about 

1 2-Quart Measure, . 

4 Quart Measures, at 1$. 9*7., . 

4 Pint Measures, at ltf. 3*7., 

2 Skimmers, at 87/., 

1 Hand Separator (17 gallons per hour), 

1 Portable Boiler (15 gallons), . 


The above equipment allows one churn and butter worker, and 
one set of the smaller utensils for two students. A dash churn 
may be included in the equipment when the County Committee 
deem it desirable. 
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TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Circular 39. 


Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-ktreet, Dublin, 

September, 1905. 

Sir, or Madam, —I have to acquaint you that the Department 
are informed that an Industrial Exhibition will be opened in April 
next, at Milan, to the Industrial Arts Section of which exhibits of 
Lace, Crochet, Embroidery, Homespuns, Tweeds, Rugs, etc., will 
be admitted. 

The Department do not propose to take any official part in the 
exhibition, but they arc of opinion that it will afford Irish Indus¬ 
tries an opportunity of extending their trade in Italy, where, the 
Department understand, there is a growing demand for the com¬ 
modities named. 

Application for further information with regard to this exhibi¬ 
tion should be addressed to the Secretary. London Chamber of 
Commerce, Oxford Court. Can non-street. London. E.C., who is 
acting as Secretary to a Committee in whose hands the organisa¬ 
tion of the British Section has been placed by the Government. 

I am. 

Sir, or Madam. 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 
Secretary. 

To 

The Proprietor. Secretary, or Manager 

of the Industry named in the Address. 


Form S. 125. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, 
Dublin. 


Telegraphic Address, 


“ Resources, Dublin 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 190C. 

The Local Examinations in subjects of Science and Art, conducted by 
the Department on behalf of the Board of Education (South 
Kensington), will begin on Saturday, 28th April, 1906. Attention is 
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directed to the Regulations for the conduct of these examinations in 
Ireland, printed below, which supersede those contained in Part II. of 
the Regulations of the Board of Education for 1905-6. 

Special attention is directed to Paragraph 5 of the Regulations, and 
it is pointed out that, while candidates will he admitted to the exam¬ 
inations in Stage 1 of Science and Art subjects on the conditions there¬ 
in stated, presentation at these examinations will not be a condition 
of the award of grant in that stage, nor will the results of examination 
affect the rate of grant to he allowed. 

The Department will hold special examinations for Teachers’ qualifi¬ 
cations in Experimental Science on Saturday, the 12th May, 190.G. 
Full information respecting these examinations has been published in a 
separate Form (No. S. 108). Application for admission to this 
examination must be made upon Form S 118, which will not be accepted 
after the 28th February. 

Candidates for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate who 
desire to present themselves for the special examinations in Elementary 
Modelling to bo held in April, May and June, 190G, must* apply for 
admission to these examinations upon Form S 119. This form* will not 
be received after the 28tli February. 

Should a sufficient number of applications be received, arrangements 
will be made to hold examinations in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, London¬ 
derry, Limerick, Waterford and Galway, and, in very exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, when application has been made by School Managers before 
the 28th February, arrangements may be made for examinations at 
other centres. 

First Class successes at the examinations in Drawing oil the Black¬ 
board, which will be conducted by Inspectors of the Department on 
behalf of the Board of Education (South Kensington) during the months 
of April, May and June, 1906, will be accepted towards the Irish 
Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate. 

Regulations fok the conduct of the Local Examinations 
IN SUBJECTS OF SCIENCE AND ART CONDUCTED BY THE DE¬ 
PARTMENT of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland on behalf of the Board of Education (South 
Kensington). 

1. The examinations are held in the evenings in April, May and 
June, and in the day-time in June : the dates on which the examina¬ 
tions in the various subjects will be held are specified in the Examina¬ 
tion Time Table, published separately. 

Candidates may not present themselves for examination in the same 
subject at the evening examinations and at the day examinations in the 
same year. 

Candidates may not present themselves for examination in more than 
one stage or section of a stage of any subject in the same year except in 
(a) Mathematics, in which subject they may take either one stage in 
each of the two groups of stages into which the examination in this 
subject is divided, or Honours in Division 1. and Division II. of 
Mathematics; and (6), Agricultural Science and Rural Economy, in 
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which subject they may take the examination in one of Sections A, B, 
C, and one of Sections J), E, and F of Stage 2. As Stage 1 of Subject 
VIII. (Sound, Light, and Heat) is common to the three sub-divisions 
into which the subject is divided for the advanced stages, candidates who 
take Stage 1 are not eligible to take, in the same year, Stage 2, Stage 
3, or Honours of any of the three sub-divisions of the subject. When 
examinations are held concurrently in several subjects on the same 
evening, no candidate may take more than one of such subjects. 

2. Examinations in Practical Chemistry (Subjects X/;. and XIp.), 
and in Practical Metallurgy (Subject XIXp.), arc held only in labora¬ 
tories equipped in accordance with the requirements appended to the 
Board of Education’s Syllabuses for these subjects. Where the number 
of candidates for examination working at the same time exceeds the 
number for which the laboratory is approved, the candidates may be 
examined in divisions. Not more than two such divisions will be 
allowed, and the number of candidates in each division working at the 
same time must not exceed the number for which the laboratory is 
approved. 

Practical examinations for candidates in Honours in certain subjects 
rnay be held at South Kensington, or at some other centre, in addition 
to a written examination. Such practical examinations will be held as 
early as possible in J une or July. Candidates who arcs instructed to 
attend these examinations at South Kensington or any other centre, 
receive a subsistence allowance of 7*. 6 d. a night while required to be 
absent from home, and third-class railway fare; hut no cab or omnibus 
fares are allowed. 

3. Examinations in Drawing on the Blackboard will be held by In¬ 
spectors of the Department during the months of April, May and June, 
at approved centres. Applications for these examinations from Schools 
and Classes must be forwarded to the Department, on Form S. 135, on 
or before the 28th February. 

As a rule no school will he made a centre of examination unless ten 
candidates are to be presented, but the Department will consider repre¬ 
sentations to hold examinations at schools which do not comply with 
this regulation. 

4. The grades of success at the Examinations are “ first-class” and 
“ second-class,” 

Exceptions.—(1) In Section 1 of Stage 1 of Science Subjects XV. 
and XXIII. there is only one grade of success, viz. : “ pass,” 

(2) In the Art subjects of Drawing and Modelling from the Life and 
Architectural Design there is a further grade of success, viz.: 
“ excellent.” 

5. Applications for examination papers in Stage 1 of Science Subjects, 
and in Stage 1 of Design cannot be considered unless the application is 
accompanied by a sum of Is. 6of. for each such paper asked for. For 
papers in Stage 1 of Practical Chemistry or Practical Metallurgy the 
fee will be 2*. 6 d, per paper. No fee is exigible in respect of examina¬ 
tions in subjects of Art other than that in the Stage 1 of Design. 

The number of papers requisitioned cannot be subsequently varied, 
and no part of the remittance is returnable. 
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The remittance of the fee for papers in Stage 1 must he made by 
Bank Draft, Cheque, or Postal Order, made payable to “ The 
Accountant, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland.” Stamps cannot be accepted. 

6. Managers of Schools who wish to present candidates for the local 
Science and Art examinations must provide accommodation, and propose 
to the Department arrangements for the examination of their students. 
The Department, however, reserve to themselves the rig]it to revise the 
proposed arrangements, and to amalgamate the examinations in any 
district should they think it expedient. 

7. Externa] candidates (■/.«., candidates who are not students of any 
school or class) must apply to the Department not later than the 24th 
February for Form S 101, upon which to make application for exam¬ 
ination, and must then state whether they wish to take the evening or 
the day examinations. The special regulations as to the admission of 
external candidates to these examinations are printed separately upon 
Form S 100, copies of which may be had upon application. 

Students of schools or classes must apply for examination through 
their Managers. 

The Department will assign external candidates to a centre for 
examination and managers of schools at which examinations in a given 
subject are being conducted must admit such candidates to examination 
in that subject, on the authorisation of the Department, in such num¬ 
bers as the Department, having regard to the available accommodation, 
may deem reasonable. Due regard will be had to the nature of the 
institution at which the examination is to be held when assigning 
external candidates to any centre. 

8. Where managers of different institutions have classes in the same 
subject under their control they must arrange, where possible, for a 
conjoint examination of these classes in such manner that an unneces¬ 
sary number of rooms may not be in use. 

9. A separate examination will not, as a rule, be held where the 
number of candidates to be presented in any one subject is less than 
four, but the Department will be prepared, when in such cases the 
school from which the candidates come is distant from any larger centre, 
to consider proposals for holding a separate examination at the school. 

10. The accommodation provided should be as follows;— 

(a.) For examinations in all subjects of Science and in all subjects 
of Art, except those mentioned in (6), the accommodation should 
be such as to allow of the candidates’ being seated not less than 
five feet apart from centre to centre. For examinations in sub¬ 
jects of Science it is desirable that rooms with level floors and 
without galleries should be used. 

( b .) At examinations in the following subjects of Art:—Freehand 
Drawing in Outline, Model Drawing, Drawing in Light and Shade 
from a Cast, Drawing and Modelling from the Antique, Drawing 
and Modelling from Life, Modelling the Head from Life, and 
Painting from Still Life, candidates may be placed so as to be not 
ess than two feet six inches apart from centre to centre. 
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11. Managers or their representatives must provide (for use in the 
examination in those subjects in which they are respectively required), 
ink, pens, ruled foolscap paper, pins or paper fasteners, tracing paper, 
and the necessary materials, such as stands, nails, Ac., required for 
hanging up the casts for examination purposes in Drawing in Light 
and Shade and Modelling from the Antique. 

12. Managers of Schools presenting students for examination must 
apply to the Department not later than the 24th February for Form 
S 102, upon which to make a return showing the number of papers 
required for each subject, and such other particulars as the Department 
may deem necessary. The. return, which must he forwarded to the 
Department not later than the 2<Sth February in the case of Evening 
Examinations, and not later than the 7th April in the case of Day 
Examinations, will be taken as final, and no further emendations can 
be allowed. Managers must state when applying for this form whether 
it is proposed that their students should take the evening or the day 
examinations. 

13. The Managers will nominate on Form S 107, which will he 
issued a fortnight before the date fixed for the first examination, certain 
persons prepared to superintend the examinations. The superinten¬ 
dents may either be voluntary superintendents, or they may bo 
remunerated by the Managers, after notice to the Department, at a 
rate; not exceeding 2s. 6<7. per hour of attendance necessary ; the 
Department would not, however, approve of Managers making pay¬ 
ments for such services to members of their own body. Candidates 
for examinations, their relatives, their teachers, or other persons who 
have a direct interest in the success of any candidate are ineligible to 
act as superintendents of examinations. Managers are held entirely 
responsible for the presence of superintendents to the number 
required at each examination, otherwise the examination may ho held 
to be void. 

11. The examination papers and the materials supplied by the 
Board of Education (South Kensington) for the examinations will be 
forwarded to the Examination Secretary. 

The packets of examination questions must not, under any circum¬ 
stances be permitted to pass into the hands of a teacher, of a candidate 
for examination, or of any other person interested in the success of the 
candidates. 

If the Examination Secretary is eligible to act as Superintendent 
(See Section above), the Managers must appoint some other re¬ 
sponsible person to act as a custodian of Examination Papers. *** i ~**^' 

15. Detailed instructions for the conduct of the examinations will be 
addressed to the Secretary and to the persons nominated as Superin¬ 
tendents. 

16. The Department will issue to external candidates cards of ad¬ 
mission to the examinations, and to the Secretary, blank cards of 
admission, which must be distributed amongst the candidates to be 
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presented for examination lrom his school. A candidate who is unable 
to produce the card of admission, may not, except in special circum¬ 
stances, be admitted.to the examination room. 

17. The Department may disallow examinations which afford evi¬ 
dence of not having been conducted in strict accordance with the 
regulations; they will investigate cases of suspected irregularity, and 
may require any or all of the candidates to be re-examined. If any 
candidate should fail to appear at such investigation, or decline to be 
re-examined, all his previous examinations may be cancelled. When 
an examination has failed through no fault of the candidates, a re¬ 
examination may be allowed, the cost of which may he charged to the 
Managers. A re-examination will not be accepted for the purposes of 
Scholarships, &c. 

18. All possible care is taken that the Examination Papers may bo 
forwarded in accordance with the applications, and that the results may 
be issued correctly, but the Department cannot undertake to rectify 
mistakes, nor will they be responsible for any incidental loss. 

[Note. —Copies of the Forms referred to above may be obtained, after the 1st 
January, 1906, upon application to the offices of the Department.] 


Form S. 1 00. 
Local Examwiat itm s. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 
Telegraphic Address —“ Resources, Dublin ” 


LOCAL SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS, 1906. 


Regulations respecting the Admission of External Candidates to 
the Local Examinations in Subjects of Science and Art , 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture mid Technical 
Instruction for Ireland , on behalf of the Board of Education 
(South Kensington). 


(1.) The examinations are held in the evenings* in April, May, 
and June, and in the day-time in June. The dates on which the 
examinations in the various subjects will be held are specified in 
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the Examination Time Table, published separately. As the num¬ 
ber of centres at which Day Examinations are held is compara¬ 
tively restricted, much difficulty is frequently experienced in 
finding a conveniently near centre for External candidates, who are 
thereforo advised to arrange to sit at the Evening Examinations. 

(2.) Candidates may not. present themselves for examination in 
the same subject at the Evening Examinations and at the Day 
Examinations in the same year. Candidates may not present 
themselves for examination in more than one stage or section of a 
stage of any subject of Science in the same year, except in (a) 
Mathematics, in which subject they may take either one stage in 
each of the two groups of stages into which the examination in 
this subject is divided, or Honours in Division I. and Division II. 
of Mathematics, and (&) Agricultural Science and Rural Economy, 
in which subject they may take the examination in one of Sec¬ 
tions A, B and C\ and one of Sections D, E and F of Stage 2. 
As Stage 1 of Subject VIII. (Sound, Light, and Heat) is common 
to the three sub-divisions into which the subject is divided for the 
advanced stages, candidates who take Stage 1 are not eligible to 
take, in the same year. Stage 2, Stage 3, or Honours of any of the 
three sub-divisions of the subject. When examinations are held in 
several subjects of Science on the same evening, no candidate may 
take more than one of such subjects. 

(3.) External candidates, (f r candidates who are not students 
of any school or class), must apply to the Department not later 
than the 24th February for Form S. 101, upon which to make ap¬ 
plication for examination, and must then state whether they wish 
to take the evening or the day examinations. Form S. 101 must 
be returned to the Department, in respect of evening examina¬ 
tions, before the 28th February; and in respect of day examina¬ 
tions. before the 7th April. 

Students of schools or classes must apply for examination 
through their Managers. 

,(4.) Applications for examination in Stage 1 of Science Subjects, 
and in Stage 1 of Design, cannot be considered unless such appli¬ 
cation is accompanied by a sum of Is. 6c/. for each paper asked for. 
For papers in Stage 1 of Practical Chemistry and Practical Metal¬ 
lurgy the fee will be 2Gc/. per paper. The number of papers 
requisitioned cannot be subsequently varied, and no part of the re¬ 
mittance is returnable. No fee other than this will, as a rule, be 
payable by external candidates, but the Department reserve to 
themselves the right to charge a further fee in special cases where 
an examination is being held solely for the benefit of external 
candidates, or for any other reason. 

The remittance of the fee for papers in Stage 1 must be made by 
Bank Draft, Cheque, or Postal Order, made payable to “ The Ac¬ 
countant, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland.” Stamps can not be accepted . 

i 
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(5.) The Department cannot undertake, unless in exceptional 
cases, to hold an examination in any subject for external candi¬ 
dates, except at places where an examination in the same subject 
is being held. The Department will assign external candidates to 
a centre for examination, but external candidates making applica¬ 
tion for admission to the examinations in Practical Chemistry, 
Practical Metallurgy. Drawing from Life, Architectural Design, 
and Modelling and Casting, must have previously made arrange¬ 
ments with the authorities of some school (in which an examina¬ 
tion in these subjects is to be held) for admission to a place in the 
Laboratory or Art Room, and must comply with the conditions as 
to the supply or use of apparatus and re-agents or modelling clay 
imposed by those authorities, and a certificate to this effect must 
be forwarded along with the application for examination. 

(6.) Examinations in Drawing on the Blackboard will be held 
during the months of April, May, and June, at approved centres. 
The Department will make arrangements for the admission of ex¬ 
ternal candidates to these examinations, but cannot undertake to 
hold a special examination for such candidates, nor will any ap¬ 
plication for examination in this subject be considered, unless 
Form S. 117 has been received in the offices of the Department 
by the 28th February. 

(7.) Cards of admission will be issued to external candidates a 
week before the date fixed for the first examination. A candi¬ 
date who is unable to produce the card of admission will not, except 
in special circumstances, be admitted to the examination -room. 

(8.) External candidates must provide the materials required 
for examination in the particular subjects which they take, e.g. 9 
Pens, Pencils, and in Art Subjects, Drawing Boards, X Squares, 
Instruments, Pins, Fasteners, &c. 

Examinations in Drawing on the Blackboard and Elementary 
Modelling for the Irish Secondary Teachers* Drawing 
Certificate. 

First Class successes at the examinations in Drawing on the 
Blackboard, referred to above, will be accepted towards the Irish 
Secondary Teachers* Drawing Certificate. 

Candidates who desire to present themselves for the special ex¬ 
aminations in Elementary Modelling, to be held in April, May, 
and June, 1906, must apply for admission to these examinations 
upon Form S. 119. This form will not be received after the 28th 
February. 

Should a sufficient number of applications be received, arrange¬ 
ments will be made to hold examinations in Elementary Modelling 
in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Londonderry, Limerick, Waterford, pad 
Galway. 

Note. — Copies of the Forms referred to above mav be obtained* after the 1st 
January, 1906, upon application to the offioes of the Department. 
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Form S. 108 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

Telegraphic Address—“ Resources, Dublin 


I.—Special Examinations for Teachers' Qualifications in 
Experimental Science. 


The Department will hold, in 1906, special examinations for 
Teachers’ qualifications in Experimental Science. The written 
tests in connection with these examinations will be held on Satur¬ 
day, the 12th May, from 11 n.?n, to 2 p.vi. Candidates who 
qualify at the written examination will be admitted to a special 
practical examination, and provisional qualification to give instruc¬ 
tion in the First, Second, Third, or Fourth Year Syllabuses of the 
Department’s Programme of Experimental Science for Day 
Secondary Schools, will be granted to those candidates who suc¬ 
ceed in reaching a satisfactory standard in the practical examina¬ 
tion. 

The subjects of the Special Examinations will be : 

(1.) First Year Syllabus of the Preliminary Course. 

(2.) Second Year Syllabus of the Preliminary Course. 

(3.) Physics (Third Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(4.) Physics (Fourth Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(5.) Chemistry (Third Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(6.) Chemistry (Fourth Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(7.) Mechanical Science (Third Year Syllabus of the Pro¬ 
gramme). 

(8.) Mechanical Science (Fourth Year Syllabus of the Pro- 
*•- gramme). 

(9.) Botany (Third Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(10.) Botany (Fourth Year Syllabus of the Programme). 

(11.) Physiology and Hygiene (Third Year Syllabus of the 
Programme). 

(12.) Physiology and Hygiene (Fourth Year Syllabus of the 
Programme). 

(13.) Geology. 

The examination in any subject will be open only to* those 
teachers in Secondary Schools who have received at least 100 
hours' practical instruction in that subject within two calendar 
years previous to the date of the present examination. Before 

i 2 
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entering upon the course of instruction each Teacher must obtain, 
in writing, the Department’s approval of the conditions under 
which such instruction is to be given. 

Teachers who have made satisfactory attendance at the Short 
Summer Courses of Instruction conducted by the Department in 
1904 and 1905, and who, as a result of the examination at the con¬ 
clusion thereof, failed to secure a certificate or obtained recogni¬ 
tion to teach for one year only, will be admitted to the Special 
Examination in that subject without having to satisfy the Depart¬ 
ment as to attendance at further courses oi instruction. 

Candidates will not be permitted to sit for examination in more 
than one subject in any one year. 

Should a sufficient number of applications for examination be 
received the Department will arrange to hold the written examina¬ 
tion at Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Londonderry, Limerick, Waterford, 
and Galway, and, in very exceptional circumstances, other centres 
might be arranged for, provided that special application is made 
by School Managers before the 28th February, 1906. 

Application for admission to the examination must be made be¬ 
fore the 28th February, 1906, on Form S. 118, copies of which 
may bo obtained, after the 1st January, upon application to the 
offices of the Department. 

II. —Regulations under which the Department are prepared 
to recognise Special Courses of Instruction in Experi¬ 
mental Science for Teachers in Day Secondary Schools. 

The Instructor in charge of classes for Teachers must be specially 
qualified, and his qualifications must be approved of by the De¬ 
partment for the purposes of the Special Course of instruction. 

The Laboratory must also be approved of by the Department 
for the purposes of the Special Course of instruction. 

Special classes, conducted during the winter under the superin¬ 
tendence of a County or Urban Technical Instruction Committee, 
or other responsible body of Managers, may be registered as 
Science classes, and grants earned according to the regulations and 
scale of payment set out in the Science and Art Directory of 1901. 
For this purpose the Department would permit the First Year 
Syllabus of the Preliminary Course to be registered as Section 1 
of Stage 1 of Physiography (Science Subject XXIII.); the Second 
Year Syllabus of the Preliminary Course and Chemistry (Third 
Year Syllabus), as Stage 1 of Inorganic Chemistry (Science Sub¬ 
jects X. and Xp.); Chemistry (Fourth Year Syllabus), as Stage 
2 of Inorganic Chemistry (Science Subjects X. and Xp); Physics 
(Third Year Syllabus), as Stage 1 of Sound, Light and Heat 
(Science Subject VIII.); Physics (Fourth Year Syllabus), as Stage 
1 of Magnetism and Electricity (Science Subject IX.); Mechanical 
Science (Third Year Syllabus), as Stage 1 of Applied Mechanics 
(Science Subject VII.); Mechanical Science (Fourth Year 
Syllabus), as Stage 2 of Applied Mechanics (Science Subject 
VII.); Botany (Third Year Syllabus), as Stage 1 of Botany 
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(Science Subject XVII.); Botany (Fourth Year Syllabus), as Stage 
2 of Botany (Science Subject XVII.) ; Physiology and Hygiene 
(Third Year Syllabus) as Stage 1 of Hygiene (Science Subject 
XXV.); Physiology atnd Hygiene (Fourth Year Syllabus) as 
Stage 2 of Hygiene (Science Subject XXV.); and Geology as 
Stage 1 of Geology (Science Subject XII.) 

It is important to note that in order to qualify for grants it is 
necessary that the course of instruction should begin before the 1st 
December; that grants may not be claimed upon account of 
students joining after that date; and that in order to qualify for 
the higher rates allowed for practical work it is necessary that at 
least twenty-eight lessons in the theory of the subject be given 
during the Session, each such lesson to be of not less than one 
hour s duration. 

Attendance at theoretical instruction may not be taken into 
account when computing the 100 hours’ practical instruction re¬ 
ferred to in the third paragraph of Section 1 of this form. 

Application for the recognition of special classes for Teachers 
must be made by letter , accompanied by detailed proposals upon 
Form S. 43. Attendance at lessons previous to the receipt of the 
Department’s written approval of the arrangements may not be 
reckoned as part of the 100 hours' practical instruction. 


Form S. 190. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND, 

Upper Mkrrion-street, Dublin. 


Telegraphic Address —‘‘ Resources, Dublin” 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Department propose to establish for the year 1905-6, Com¬ 
mercial and Industrial Scholarships, in accordance with the fol¬ 
lowing general conditions: — 

(a) Commercial Scholarships. 

A number of Commercial Scholarships (not more than four) 
will be granted for the Session 1905-6. They will be of the value 
of £100 each, and will be tenable for one year only at such 
Schools as the Department may approve. The object of these 
Scholarships is to offer to young men having a sound general educa¬ 
tion (and, as far as possible, commercial experience), facilities for 
one year’s training in some higher Institution providing approved 
courses of instruction, with a view to their employment as teachers 
of Commercial Subjects in Ireland. 
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Candidates must bo at least twenty-one years of age. 

Successful candidates will be required to enter into an under* 
taking that they will engage in the teaching of Commercial subjects 
after the termination of their Scholarships. 

Candidates must fill in and return addressed to the Secretary of 
tho Department, not later than the 6th September, 1906, Form 
S. 191, copies of which may be had on application. 


( b ) Industrial Scholarships. 

The Department propose to establish for the Session 190.5-6 two 
Industrial Scholarships, one for persons engaged in the Woollen 
Industry, and one for persons engaged in the Leather and Tanning 
Industries. The Department will also consider applications for a 
third Scholarship from persons engaged in other industries. 

The object of these Scholarships is to enable selected persons 
(who must already have been engaged in one of the higher branches 
of the Industry) to take a full course of instruction in an institu¬ 
tion providing special courses of an approved character, with a view 
to training them for the management of such Industry. Candi¬ 
dates will be required to show that there is a reasonable expecta¬ 
tion of their being able to find suitable employment in the Industry 
in Ireland at the close of their instruction. 

The Scholarships will bo tenable at some higher Institution, to 
be approved by the Department, in which the industry is taught. 
They will be of the value of £80 each, and may be renewable for 
second and third years at the discretion of the Department. 

Candidates must apply for Form S. 192, which should be re¬ 
turned to the Department duly filled in not later than the 6th 
September, 1906. 


The Scholarship holders will be selected by the Department on 
consideration of the qualifications and experience of the applicants. 

Certificates of good character will be required from all appli¬ 
cants, and selected candidates will be required to produce a medi¬ 
cal certificate of health, and an authenticated copy of Certificate 
of Birth. 

The decision of the Department in regard to the selection of 
Candidates or to any other question arising out of these Scholarship 
will be final. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 

A meeting of the Board of Technical Instruction was held on 
Wednesday, the 26th of July, at the Offices of the Department, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

The following members of the Board were present:—The Right 
Honourable Sir Horace Plunkett, p.c., 
Meetings of the k . c. v .o. , f .it. s., Vice-President of the 

Boards, &c. Department, in the chair; Mr. James 

Dempsey; Mr. Christopher J. Dunne, j.p. ; 
Sir Edward Fitzgerald, Bart.; Mr. William G. D. Goffe, j.p.; 
Sir James Henderson, a.m., d.l.; Sir Otto Jaffe, j.p.; Alderman 
Michael Joyce, m.p., Mayor of Limerick; Very Rev. P. J. Lally, 
P.P.; Mr. Alexander Taylor; Mr. Thomas II. Teegan; Mr. 
William J. Woodhams. 

Mr. George Fletcher, f.g.s., Assistant Secretary in respect of 
Technical Instruction; Mr. R. Cantrell, i.s.o., Chief Clerk; Mr. 
W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelli¬ 
gence Branch; Mr. W. Vickers Dixon, b.a., Senior Inspector for 
Technical Instruction; Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of 
Accounts; and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Senior Staff Officer, who acted 
as Secretary to the meeting, were also present. 

The Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction ex¬ 
plained the arrangements that had been made for the conduct of 
the short summer courses for teachers, for which provision had 
previously been made with the concurrence of the Board. He 
stated that the number of teachers attending the courses arranged 
this year was 840, as compared with 813 in 1904. The number of 
courses provided was 76, while the number of instructors engaged 
to conduct these courses was 114. 

Technical Instruction schemes in respect of the Session 1905-6, 
for the following urban and county areas, were brought forward 
by the Department: — 

Urban Districts: —Ballymena, Ballymoney (Joint Urban and 
Rural), Banbridge, Bangor, Blackrock, Galway, Holywood, Larne, 
Lurgan, Newry, Newtownards, Pembroke, Portadown, Sligo, Tip¬ 
perary (Joint Urban and Rural), Wexford. 

Counties :— Carlow, Donegal, Dublin, Kerry, Kildare, Queen’s 
County, Roscommon, Sligo, Waterford, Wicklow. 
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The Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction ex¬ 
plained the more important points of difference between the schemes 
submitted and those that were approved for the Session 1904-5. 
The schemes having been discussed, the Board concurred in the 
application of grants from the funds of the Department in accord¬ 
ance with the proposals submitted. 

The Vice-President stated that the revised schemes for the 
other urban and county areas, in respect of the Session 1905-6, 
were being completed in consultation with the local committees 
concerned, and would be brought forward at the next meeting. 

On the proposal of the Vice-President, the Board concurred in 
provision being made for additional Travelling Scholarships in 
commercial and industrial subjects. 

A meeting of the Agricultural Board was held on Wednesday, 
2nd August, at the Offices of the Department, Upper Merrion- 
street, Dublin. 

The following members of the Board were present: —The Right 
Honorable Sir Horace Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.o., f.rs., Vice-President 
of the Department, in the Chair; Mr. Alexander L. Clark, j.p. : 
Colonel Nugent T. Everard, d.l. ; Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, Bart. ; 
Mr. Patrick J. Hogan, j.r.; Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., Lord 
Bishop of Ross ; Mr. Arthur S. Lough, ,t.p. ; the Right Honorable 
Lord Monteagle, k.p., d.l. ; Mr. II. dc P. Montgomery, d.l.; and 
Mr. Patrick J. O’Neill, j.p. 

Mr. J. S. Gordon, b.sc.. Chief Agricultural Inspector; Mr. R. 
Cantrell, i.s.o., Chief Clerk; Mr. YV. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superin¬ 
tendent of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch ; Mr. J. P. Walsh, 
Clerk in charge of Accounts; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Senior Staff 
Officer (who acted as Secretary to the meeting), and Mr. J. V. 
Coyle, were also present. 

The Board had under consideration the various Live Stock, 
Agricultural, and other schemes for the year 1906. 

On 23rd August, at the Royal Dublin Society’s Offices at Ball’s 
Bridge, Sir Horace Plunkett, Vice-President 

Dairy Conference. the Department of Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nical Instruction for Ireland, and Mr. James 
Scott Gordon, the Department’s Chief Agricultural Inspector, met 
a Committee of delegates from the various County Committees of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. This Committee had been 
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originally convened by the County Committee for Kilkenny. The 
object of the Conference was to discuss the question of the steps to 
be taken for the improvement of the dairy cattle of Ireland. The 
Vice-President informed the Conference that as a result of the 
discussion on the subject at the recent meeting of the Council of 
Agriculture and of their representations, the Board of Agriculture 
had decided as follows: — 

(1.) That the Department should invite owners of good dairy 
cows, whether half-bred or pure-bred, to offer their stock for 
inspection both as regards general appearance and milk yield. 

(2.) That inspections for general merit might take place at 
local shows, local exhibitions, or at the residences of owners. 

(3.) That the owners of selected cows should be required to 
keep a record of the weight of milk yielded by such cows. 
That the owners should allow their herds to be inspected at 
any time, and that the Departments Inspector should be 
afforded every facility for testing the quality as well as the 
quantity of the milk of selected animals. That the owners 
should further undertake to have selected cows served by an 
approved pure bred bull, and that the progeny should be sub¬ 
mitted for inspection later on. 

(4.) That the Department should publish from time to time 
a register of selected cows which have proved good milkers. 
(Note .—There should be two selections—first for general ap¬ 
pearance, and afterwards for milk yield.) 

(5.) That the progeny of registered cows should also be 
eligible for registration, provided they possess sufficient merit. 

The Vice-President also stated that the Department had 
arranged to employ Mr. Patrick Clune, late Superintendent of the 
Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, as Inspector in connection 
with this Scheme. 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which it was decided that a fee 
of 2s. 6d. should be charged for the registration of cows. 

The scheme was then unanimously approved by the Conference. 

As a result of the recent annual examination for Scholarships in 
Agriculture tenable at the Royal College of 
Agricultural Science, Dublin, the following candidates 
Scholarships, 1905-6. have been awarded Scholarships:—William 
Bods Davidson, Albert Agricultural College, 
Glasnevin, Dublin; Loftus A. Bryan, junr., Borrmount Manor, 
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Enniscorthy; Daniel Twomey, Loughboro’ House, Macroom; 
Thomas Hogan, Gaulstown, Rathinoyle, Kilkenny; William J. 
Doherty, Temple, Charlestown, Co. Mayo; Patrick M‘Govern, 
Tullybrack, Bawnboy, Co. Cavan; Denis Collins, Albert Agricul¬ 
tural College, Glasnevin; James P. Drew, Donacarney, Drogheda; 
George N. Hunter, Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, Dublin. 

As a result of the competition for Scholarships and Teacherships- 
in-Training, held at the Royal College of 
Scienoe, Dublin (see Journal , Vol. V., No. 2, 
p. 341), Scholarships have been won by: — 
William H. Clark, Mountjoy School, Dub¬ 
lin; Joseph I. Graham, St. Andrew's Col¬ 
lege, Dublin; Patrick Cormack, Christian Brothers' Schools, 
Thurles; Harold R. Read, Christian Brothers’ Schools, SS. Peter 
and Paul, Clonmel; Robert J. Smith, Mountjoy School, Dublin. 

Teacherships-in-Training have been won by:—John Barrett, of 
Cashel; Thomas Haigh, Christian Brothers' Schools, Cork; William 
H. O’Connor, of Dublin; Edward J. Cuddy, Christian Brothers’ 
Schools, Limerick; Otway H. Little, of Clonmel. 

At the competitive examination for Domestic Economy Teacher- 
ships-in-Training (see Journal , January, 

Domestic Economy 1905, page 343), which was held on the 4th 

^^Training 8 ^ n " at centr<2S in Dublin, Belfast, Cork and 

Galway, there were sixty-one candidates. 
The ton open Scholarships were won by:—Miss Frances C. Led- 
wich, of Blackrock, Co. Dublin; Miss Charlotte T. Stack, of Fox- 
rock, Co. Dublin; Miss Mary T. Walsh, of Drinagh, Co. Wexford; 
Miss Kathleen O’Mara, of Bramber, Sussex; Miss Julia O’Mahony, 
of Macroom; Miss Sarah A. Lacy, of Cork; Miss Emily M. Parker, 
of Dublin; Miss Catherine Campbell, of Mountrath; Miss Listeie 
O’Flynn, of Sixmilebridge, Co. Clare; Miss Elizabeth M. Brennan, 
of Dublin. No Limited Scholarships were awarded. 

Nine candidates attended the competitive examination for 
these Teacherships-in-Training (see Journal , 
Art Teacherships-in- January, 1905, page 338), which was held at 

Training, 1905. the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, on 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th July last. The sue* 
ceasful candidates were:—Miss Ethel E. M. Symes, of Dublin; 
Mr. James E. Corr, of Dublin; Miss Meave O'Byrne, of Monk* 
town, Co. Dublin, 


Competition 
for Science and 
Technological 
Scholarships. 
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Ten applications for Industrial Scholarships (see p. 134) were 
received, and sixty-nine applications for 
Commercial and In- Commercial >Scholarships (see p. 133). 
dustrial Scholarships, Industrial Scholarships were awarded to: — 
Mr. W. E. Sanderson, of Blarney, Co. Cork 
(Woollen Industry); Miss Margaret M. Brodigan, of Dundalk 
(Tapestry and Carpet Weaving); Mr. Edward Fitzgibbon, of Cork 
(House Decorating). Commercial Scholarships were awarded to: 
Mr. Michael Waldron, b.a., of Ballyhaunis; Mr. Richard Fox, 
of Drogheda. 

The Industrial Scholarship (Woollen Industry) awarded to Mr. 
Patrick J. Sheehan, of Dungarvan, has been renewed for a second 
session; and the Commercial Scholarships awarded last year to Mr. 
W. Boyd Cooper, of Castlegarren, Co. Sligo, Mr. Edward Daly, of 
Dublin, and Mr. W. Scott, of Drogheda, have also been renewed. 


The reports of the Butter-making contests at the London Dairy 

. . , _ Show, held last week, record vcrv creditable 

Irish Successes at the „ , 

London Dairy Show. 0,1 fcho l ,art of Irish P ll l* 1,H - In 

the several competitions, live Irish girls (four 

of them present pupils, and one a past pupil of the Munster Institute) 
took part, and were successful in obtaining the following prizes and 
honours:—In the class open to those who have never won a prize at 
any Show, in which there were twenty-six entries, Miss Mary O’Byrne 
and Miss Evelyn Mahaffy obtained the first and third prizes respectively. 
In the open cla^s confined to women, in which there were also twenty- 
six entries, Miss E. A Walsh obtained second prize, Miss A. M. 
Ned will third prize, and Miss A. O’Neill was highly commended. In 
the class open to men and women, Miss E. A. Walsh obtained the 
reserved ticket (fourth place), and Miss A. O’Neill was commended. 
In the class open to winners of first prizes, Miss M. O’Byrne was very 
highly commended, while in the Champion Cup contest she received a 
similar mark of honour. 


This is the first occasion on which pupils front the Munster Institute 
have entered the lists at the premier Dairy Show, and vhoit* performance 
is all the more creditable when it is remembered that many of the 
other candidates had frequently taken part in similar competitions at 
the London and other Shows, and had thereby gained experience which 
gave them a considerable advantage. In the circumstances, therefore, 
the success of the Irish girls reflects the greatest credit, not only on 
themselves, but also on those who were responsible for the training 
given at the Munster Dairy School. 
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The total area under crops in 1905, according to a report* just 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland, is 
2,361,696 acres, being, as compared with the 
area in 1904, a decrease of 12,269 acres, 
or 0*5 per cent. There was an increase in 
the area under crops in Ulster of 3,878 acres, or 0*4 per cent.; a 
decrease in Leinster of 8,192 acres, or 1*3 per cent.; in Connaught 
of 4,149 acres, or 1*4 per cent.; and in Munster of 3,806 acres, or 
0*7 per cent. 

In 1904 the area returned under Hay was 2,260,160 acres; in 
1905 the amount returned is 2,294,574 acres, being an increase of 
34,414 acres, or 1*5 per cent. 

In 1904 the area returned under gras® was 10,586,639 acres; 
in 1905 the amount returned is 10,597,848 acres, being an increase 
of 11,209 acres; the area returned as fallow in 1904 was 9,360 
acres, and in 1905, 8,903 acres; the area under woods and plan¬ 
tations was 303,118 acres in 1904, and 301,430 acres in 1905; and 
the area returned under “ Turf Bog, Marshes, Barren Mountain 
Land, &c.,” was 4,817,483 acres in 1904, and 4,786,274 acres in 
1905, being a decrease of 31,209 acres; of the area thus returned 
in 1905, 1,081,421 acres have been entered by the enumerators as 
turf bog, 392,651 acres as marsh, and 2,274,238 acres as barren 
mountain land. 

Compared with 1904 there appears an increase of 7,214 acres in 
the area under wheat; of 139 acres under 
Cereal Crops. here; of 738 acres under rye; and of 68 

acres under pease; while there was a de¬ 
crease of 12,180 acres under oats; of 3,600 acres under barley; 
and of 418 under beans; showing a net decrease of 8,039 acres 
in the area under cereal crops. 

The area under potatoes has decreased by 1,917 acres; that 
under turnips by 3,614 acres; mangel 
Green Crops. wurzel by 3,129 acres; carrots by 360 acres; 

vetches by 174 acres; and rape by 482 
acres; beet root increased by 48 acres; parsnips by 11 acres; cab¬ 
bage by 3,014 acres, and other green crops by 513 acres, leaving 
a net decrease of 6,090 acres in the area under green crops. 

* Abstracts showing the Average under Crops, and the Number of live Stock in Ireland 
[Od. 2713-1906]. 


Irish Crops 
and Herds in 
1905 
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The area under flax in 1904 was 44,293 acres; the area returned 
under this crop in 1905 ia 46,153 acres, 
Flax. being an increase of 1,860 acres, or 4 2 per 

cent. 

In the returns the area under meadow and clover is shown as the 
area “ For Hay only/' subdivided under the headings “ Clover, 
sainfoin, and grasses under rotation ” and “ Permanent pasture, or 
grass not broken up in rotation” The area for hay under 
“Clover, &c,” in 1904, was 631,748 acres: this year it is 628,618 
acres, being a decrease of 3,130 acres. The area for hay on per¬ 
manent pasture in 1904 was 1,628,412 acres, and in 1905 it is 
1,665,956 acres, showing an increase of 37,544 acres. There is, 
therefore, a net increase of 34,414 acres in the total area under 
meadow and clover. 

It appears from the following Table that between 1904 and 1905 
there has been an increase of 4,062 in the 
Live Stock. number of horses, and in asses of 451. 

Cattle exhibit a decrease of 31,496, sheep 
of 78,606, and pigs of 150,804. Of the 18,548,877 poultry 
enumerated in 1905, 1,018,599 were turkeys, 1,714,365 were geese, 
2,939,105 were ducks, and 12,876,808 were ordinary fowl. 

Table showing the Number of Live Stock in each year from 
1896 to 1905, inclusive: — 


Ye a. us. 


Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Cattle. 

j Sheep. 

Figs. 

| 

Goats. Poultry. 

i..i 

189H, . 


629,097 

30,078 

230.721 

4,408,133 

4,080,711 

1,404,586 

306.445 17,537,5.0 

1897, . 


610,215 

28,270 I 

230,253 

4,404,874 

4,157,906 

1.327.450 

299.086 17,777,248 

189H, . 

. 

590,768 

29,622 

231.659 

4,486.949 

4,287.551 

l,2c3.912 

296,437 17,687,430 

1899, . . 


580,286 

30,129 

237,177 

4,507,457 

4.364,507 

1,363,310 

303,509 18.233,520 

1910, . . 


566,978 

30,678 

242,247 

4,608,550 

4,386.876 

1,268,521 

306.078 18,547,307 

1KH, . 

• i 

564,916 

28,882 

238,980 

4673,323 

4,378,750 

1,219,135 

312,409 18,810,717 

j 

1902, . . 

. i 

i 

579,765 

29,397 

242,862 

4.782,221 

4,215,865 

1,327,610 

303,654 18,504.324 

1903, . . 

• : 

595,746 

29.795 

243,241 

4.664,112 

3.944,604 

1383,516 

299,120 *18.153,714 

M’4, . . 


604,930 

29,931 

244.145 

4,676,718 

3.827,919 

1,315,126 

290,222 18,256,959 

1906, . . 


608,992 

! 29,684 1 

! j 

244,596 

4,645,222 

i 

3,749,313 

1,164,322 

1 

284,059 18,548,877 

Difference in Num¬ 
bers between 1904 
and 1906, . 

Increase, 

4,062 

Decrease.' Increase, 
247 | 461 

1 

Decrease. 

31,496 j 

Decrease, 
78,606 | 

_ 1 

Decrease. 

15C.804 ; 

_ 1 

Decrease, Increase, 

6,163 ; 291,918 

i 
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As a result of Mr. Rider Haggard's report on the question of 
National Land Settlements (see Journal , 
Agricultural Vol. V., No. 4, p. 752), a Committee has 

Settlements. been appointed by the Colonial Office to 

consider Mr. Rider Haggard’s suggestions. 
The duty of the Committee will be to report to the Government 
whether agricultural settlements in the British Colonies can use¬ 
fully be established with a view to placing in them emigrants 
from the great cities of the United Kingdom. The Committee is 
further required, by the terms of reference of the Minute by which 
it is constituted, to report on any suggestions germane to the 
general subject of emigration, which may be brought forward in the 
course of the inquiry. The Committee consists of Lord Tennyson 
(Chairman); Mr. J. S. Davy, of the Local Government Board; 
Mr. Bernard Holland, of the Colonial Office; Mr. Henry Lambert, 
of the same department; Mr. A. Wilson Fox, of the Labour Com¬ 
mission, Board of Trade; Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, M.P.; Colonel 
Llewellyn, M.A.; Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P.; and Mr. Sidney 
Webb. 

The Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture to inquire into and report upon 

the state of British Forestry, stated in para- 
Train^in Forntay 16 of the Report 1319 -1902): — 

“ The desirability of a great State Forest 
School on the model of Nancy or of Ebers- 
wajde has not escaped our attention, but we do not fpel justified, 
under present conditions, in recommending so great an outlay as 
would be necessitated by the creation of such an institution. We 
think, however, that many of the advantages of an institution of 
this type could be secured at a comparatively small outlay by the 
transference of the Forestry Department at Cooper’s Hill to a 
University centre. This would at once place the highest form of 
forestry education available in this country within the reach of a 
large proportion of the prospective land-owners and land-agents, 
while the advantages to the candidates for the Indian Forest Ser¬ 
vice of three years’ residence in a University are obvious. The 
Colonies make increasing demands on this country for qualified 
forest experts, and we anticipate that an increasing number of 
lecturers and advisory experts ydll be required for work in the 
United Kingdom. Our universities contain many students 
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thoroughly well-grounded in natural science and economics, who, ftt 
the end of their period of study of pure subjects, would readily be 
attracted to the study of forestry, and would rapidly qualify as 
forest experts/’ 

As a result of this recommendation, it appears from a Parlia¬ 
mentary Paper (Cd. 2523—1905), recently issued, that arrange¬ 
ments have been made for the transference of the Forestry De¬ 
partment from Cooper’s Hill to Oxford University. In the draft 
memorandum of the scheme, Cambridge was designated as the best 
University for the purpose, on account of its more advanced 
teaching of science, but on further consideration it was thought 
Oxford better suited for the practical study of Forestry on account 
of the woods in its neighbourhood. The India Office has, there* 
fore, arranged for the Professor and Assistant Professor of Forestry 
now engaged at Cooper’s Hill to reside at Oxford, and to J>ay for 
their services. In the summer of each year nine probationers for 
the Indian Forest Service will be appointed, and candidates must 
have passed an examination equivalent to Responsions at Oxford 
before presenting themselves for the competitive examination to be 
held by the Civil Service Commissioners. 


The voluminous Report on Fishing and Hydrographical investi¬ 
gation in the North Sea and adjacent waters 
(Cd. 2612—1905), which has been prepared 
Horth Sea Fisheries ky the North Sea Investigation Committee 
Investigations. and submitted to the Scottish Board of 

Fisheries, contains a mass of information 
likely to prove useful not only to men of science, but also to those 
occupied commercially in the fishing industry. The scheme of in¬ 
ternational investigations is made up of three parts—hydrographi¬ 
cal researches, biological observations and experiments, and statis¬ 
tical inquiries, and the present report is devoted chiefly to hydro- 
graphical and statistical matters. 

The nations at present engaged in the work are Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Finland, Germany, Great Britain and Ireland, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia. Each of these countries sends 
representatives to a Central Council with offices in Copenhagen, 
under the presidency of Dr. Walter Herwig, of Hanover, and 
Prof. Otto Pefctersson, of Stockholm. 

As each of the nations, party to the investigations, is sending 
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its best, workers to take part in the inquiries, and as all are striving 
to add to our knowledge of the North and Baltic Seas, it is to be 
expected that results will be secured which will be of direct advan¬ 
tage to all those that reap the harvest of the sea. 


The Report of the Estates Commissioners covering the period 
from the 1st November, 1903, to 31st March, 

The Estates Commis- 1905, has just been issued (Cd. 2742—1905). 
sioners’ Report. It appears that in that period 2,085 applica¬ 
tions, originating proceedings by vendors 
for the sale of estates to persons other than the Land Commission, 
were lodged, and, by the end of March, 1905, the lands comprised 
in 1,443 of these 2,085 applications had been provisionally declared 
fit to f>e regarded as “ Separate Estates ’’ for the purposes of the 
Act. 

The number of agreements for purchase of holdings lodged in 
cases of sales of estates to persons other than 
Sales of Estates. t he Land Commission in the period under 
review was 41,629, the purchase money being 
£16,666,999. For the purchase of parcels (Sec. 2) 463 agreements 
were lodged, the purchase money being £94,236. For the purchase 
of demesnes 16 agreements were lodged, the purchase money being 
£134,896. 

The purchase of 15 estates was completed by the Land Commis¬ 
sion for £163,926, the total amount realised on resale being 
£139,752, but 137 acres of tenanted and 1,639 acres of untenanted 
land remained unsold. Owners desiring to repurchase demesnes 
or lands in their occupation were 113, the acreage being 44,430; 
of these applications 24 resulted in agreements, the price being 
£156,528. Three estates were certified as congested but had not 
been dealt with. In 13 cases offers made by the Commissioners 
to purchase estates in the Land Judge's Court were accepted, the 
purchase money being £157,928, but there were 72 applications 
under this heading. No advances were made for the purchase of 
untenanted lands, though negotiations were pending in 21 cases, 
the average being 5,277 acres. 

In cases of direct sales, 42,117 applications for advances amount¬ 
ing to £16,828,994 were received from the commencement of the 
Act, 
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Twenty-nine agreements (ba.sed on proposed resales to 2,181 pur¬ 
chasers, for sums amounting to £691,561), 
Summary were entered into with vendors for the sale 

of Applications. of estates under Section 6, and the Land 
Judge accepted the offers of the Land Com¬ 
mission to purchase 13 estates under Section 7, such offers being based on 
proposed resales to 334 purchasers amounting to £156,618. 

The above sums amount to £17,677,173. In addition, there 
were, on the 31st March, 1905, offered for sale to the Commissioners 
estates of an estimated value of £2,085,957, and estates in respect 
of which the Congested Districts Board had transmitted requests 
to the Land Commission under Section 79, of the value of £382,*'40 
—making a* total to the end of the period under review of 
£20,145,370. 

Nine thousand and twelve advances, amounting to £4,610,143 
were made in respect of direct sales and re- 
S a mm ary sales under Sections 3, 6, and 7, and cash 

of Advances. payments amounting to £42,920 were made 

by purchasers to complete their purchase 
money. In addition, advances amounting to £42,911 were made 
for the purchase of estates and portions of estates where resales 
had not taken place, making the total amount advanced £4,653,054. 

In the period up to 31st March, 1905, applications had been 
received from 4,626 persons describing them- 
Evicted Tenants, as evicted tenants or their representatives. 

Of these applicants, 115 appeared, on the 
face of the applications, to be outside the purview of Section 2, 
ss. 1 (d) of the Act, either having been evicted more than twenty- 
five years previous to the passing of the Act, or not having been 
tenants of holdings to which the Land Law Acts apply; 135 
resided, at the time of the receipt of the particulars, outside Ire¬ 
land, viz.88 in America, 5 in Australia, 1 in Africa, 41 in 
England, Scotland, or Wales. 

From the applications it appears that, at the date thereof, the 
former holdings of the applicants were, in 3,214 cases, in the occu¬ 
pation of tenants, while in the remaining 1,412 cases they were 
in the landlords* hands or let to graziers on the eleven months* 
system. 

Purchase agreements or undertakings have been lodged with the 
Estates Commissioners in respect of 101 tenants reinstated or pro¬ 
vided with other holdings by landlords which had been 

ic 
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inspected up to 31st March, 1905, and 50 evicted tenants were rein¬ 
stated by the Commissioners on estates actually purchased by them 
in that period. In addition, on estates which the Commissioners 
have agreed to purchase, 41 evicted tenants, or their representa¬ 
tives, have been reinstated, and the Commissioners have under con¬ 
sideration the restoration of others on estates for the purchase of 
which under Sections 6, 7 and 8 of the Act, they are at present 
negotiating. The Commissioners have also been informed of the 
reinstatement by landlords of 46 evicted tenants whose purchase 
agreements have not up to the present been lodged, or, if lodged, 
the estates on which the holdings are situated have not yet been 
inspected. There are probably other cases of the reinstatement of 
evicted tenants by landlords, as well as on estates purchased by the 
Congested Districts Board, or sold by the Land Judge otherwise 
than under the provisions of Section 7 of the Act, which had not 
come to the notice of the Commissioners. 


As a supplement to the articles which have already appeared in 
this journal dealing with cement manu- 
Cement Making in facture (see Vol. III., No. 2, p. 221 rt seq. 

Belgium. and p. 249 H seq., and Vol. V., No. 4, p. 

64, et &•*■</.), the following extract from Mr. 

Consul-General Hertslet’s Report (Cd. 2682.26 1905) on the 

Trade of Belgium will be of interest to cement manufacturers. 
Although tho exports of minerals from Belgium increased consider¬ 
ably in 1904, and the mineral trade is principally composed of 
cement, the exports of Belgian-made cement declined from 599,091 
tons in 1903 to 588,295 tons in 1904, the respective values for the 
two years being £623,040 and £564,762. The exports to the 
United Kingdom show an increase of 11'6 per cent, in, volume and 
of 2*6 per cent, in value, the figures for 1904 being 231,213 tons, 
of a value of £221,964. From the above figures it would appear 
that the average value of exported cement is somewhat below £1 
per ton. 

The following table shows the chief countries to which Belgian 
cement was exported, and from this it will be seen that while large 
amounts are sent to the United States of America, the Nether¬ 
lands, Brazil, Argentine Republic and other countries, the amount 
exported to the United Kingdom far exceeds any of these, and 
comprises alone more than one-third of the total exports. 
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Principal Exports of Belgian Cement, during the years 1903-01. 


Country. 

1903. 

1904. 

Quantity. 

Va>uc. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons. j 

£ 

United Kingdom, 

208.159 

216,486 

231.213 j 

221,961 

Argentine Republic, 

34,389 

35,765 

38,290 

36,758 

Cape Colony. 

22,907 

23,822 

14,143 i 

13,581 

Canada,... 

29,718 

30,906 

15,278 ; 

14,667 

Brazil. 

2G-754 

27,824 

32,675 | 

31,363 

Egypt-. 

8491 

8.831 ! 

15,321 j 

15,708 

Mexico, ... — 

27,604 

28,703 ; 

24,952 

23.953 

Netherlands, 

51,308 

53,360 

58,599 | 

56,255 

Spain. . 

14,038 

14,600 

14,912 | 

14,315 

United StateR of America, 

90,137 

93,742 | 

66,659 

63,993 


The average prices for cement during 1904 continued to be very 
low and the profit to manufacturers was but small. Orders for 
“ Portland cement” of Belgian manufacture were unremunerative, 
but they have during the present year been gradually improving, 
owing to an understanding which has been arrived at between the 
German and Belgian manufacturers. A 
A new syndicate was recently formed between the 

Syndicate. manufacturers of Belgium, Germany and 

the Netherlands, which is to remain in force 
for nine years from January 1, 1905. This combination of manu¬ 
facturers appears to have had a very favourable effect* on the price 
of cement in Belgium, which has been very low for a number of 
years, but which now shows every sign of a steady improvement. 
The prices quoted for Belgian cement are still below those of Ger¬ 
many and the Netherlands, and it is, therefore, very probable that 
the exports of Belgian cement will show a satisfactory increase by 
the end of 1905. 

The following figures for the first five months of 1905, compared 
with the same period of 1904, seem to bear out the forecast of a 
large increase for the year 1905 : — 


Month. 

Quantity. j 

1901. 

1905. 

January, 

Tons. 

19,375 

Tons. «■ 
28,482 

February, ... . 

35,332 

50,426 

March, ... ... '•» 

38,160 

50,251 

April, ... ... 

35,874 

69,939 

May, . 

60,974 

; 68,862 


k 2 
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While referring in particular to Belgian “ Portland cement,” it 
may be useful to call attention to the practice of manufacturers in 
that country of describing Belgian cement as Portland cement. 
This practice of conspicuously marking cement of Belgian origin 
with various British trade descriptions is carried out in great de¬ 
tail, and many trade-marks of Belgian cement, printed in English, 
may be seen in connection with the export of cement from Belgium 
to South Africa and to other countries, including the United 
Kingdom. Such marks as “ Castle Brand,” with the words 
“ Special Quality, trade-mark,” are of common occurrence, and 
practically all large quantities, of cement are labelled in plain 
characters in the English language, with the obvious result of 
leading purchasers to believe that the goods they are buying are at 
least to some extent British. There is no doubt that the object 
of Belgian manufacturers in marking their cement in this way is to 
dispose of cement inferior to the Portland cement made in the 
United Kingdom, as a substitute for genuine British-manufactured 
Portland cement, at a reduction of a few shillings on the English 
prices. It is true that the barrels, or bags, of cement are in¬ 
variably marked “ Made in Belgium,” but this does not warrant 
the use of the English language in describing the goods manu¬ 
factured in Belgium, especially in view of the fact that the Eng¬ 
lish descriptions and trade-marks are far more conspicuous than the 
inscription Made in Belgium ” placed on the barrels. 


The exports of glass from Belgium showed a considerable falling- 
off in comparison with the year 1903, the 
The Belgian Glass decline amounting to 47,655 tons and 
Trade. £555,520, the figures for 1904 being 189,846 

tons, valued at £3,022,600. The decrease 
in the exports is largely due to the diminished quantity of glass 
of all kinds sent to the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, Japan, Canada, Denmark and Egypt. The decrease in 
the exports to Japan was very marked, the falling-off amounting to 
nearly two-thirds of the total exports to that country in 1903. 

This dulness in the glass export trade is due to the smaller out¬ 
put of the factories owing to a general strike in the industry in 
tlje early part of 1904, and a consequent petition gf $e glasr 
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supply. Orders have been placed more freely since the month of 
June in the present year (1905), and prices are keeping up to a 
fair standard, particularly in regard to special qualities of glass 
exported to Japan, China and Canada. The trade with the 
United Kingdom is not, however, very prosperous, and the lack of 
orders from that quarter has necessitated the lowering of prices 
for certain qualities of glass. 

The actual prices quoted in June of this year were as follows: — 


I 

1 

Price. 

From— J To- 


£ #. 

... 

900-foot cases, coarse, 

1 6 

oc 

» 4ths, ... 

1 8 

1 10 

*i n Srds, ... . ... 

1 12 

1 15 


The state of the relations between masters and men is still some¬ 
what strained, and at any moment a slight misunderstanding might 
cause a break in the present arrangements. 

With regard to the plate-glass industry, the orders placed became 
•somewhat more numerous towards the middle of the year 1904, 
owing to rumours of ail intended amalgamation of the European 
manufacturers, and during July of the same year Belgian makers 
had booked orders for several months in advance. In August, 
1904, an international syndicate was formed for the avowed pur¬ 
pose of regulating the price of plate-glass in the different countries 
of Europe and of restricting production. This syndicate com¬ 
prises many of the plate-glass works of Belgium (including the 
Courcelies works, which had been bought by an American firm) of 
Germany, Prance, the United Kingdom, Italy, Austria-Hungary 
and the Netherlands, each company doing its own selling. The 
syndicate has an office at Brussels, which controls the general con¬ 
ditions of the alliance. Since the formation of this syndicate 
prices have gone up about 25 per cent., and have still an upward 
tendency. The prices fixed for Belgian produce are considered to 
be very satisfactory for the manufacturers. 
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A memorandum and a series of statistical tables (House of 
Commons White Paper, No. 301—1905), 
Tea and Coffee showing the consumption of teia and coffee in 
Consumption. the principal countries of Europe, in the 
United States, and in certain British 
Colonies, has been issued by the Board of Trade. The following 
statement shows what has been the per 
Tea. capita consumption of tea during the five 

years 1899-1903 in the principal countries of 
Europe and in the United States: — 


Years. 

United 

Kingdom, 

Eliasian 

Empire. 

German 

Empire. 

Holland. 

Franco. 

United 

States.* 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1899,. 

6*95 

079 

on 

139 

0*05 

098 

1900,. 

6*07 

0-93 

Oil 

1*48 

006 

109 

1901. 

616 

092 

on 

1*50 

005 

114 

1902. 

606 

097 

012 

1*48 

005 

| 0*94 

1903. 

603 

094 

Oil 

145 

006 

130 


* For years ended June 30. 


From the above will be seen that in the United Kingdom over 
6 lbs. of tea per head of the population are consumed yearly. 
The consumption per head lias remained practically stationary 
for the last five years, but increased by about 1 lb. per head 
in the preceding ten years. There is no European country where 
such a per capita consumption is approached. Indeed, there is no 
other European country, with the excoptiojn of Holland, where the 
consumption of tea exceeds 1 lb. per head. In Russia and in the 
United States, which are the other two large tea-consuming 
countries, the consumption amounts to about 1 lb. per head; in 
France the total quantity of tea consumed is under 2,500,000 lbs. 
or *0G of a lb. per head of the population; and in Germany it is 
under 7,000,000 lbs., or ’ll of a lb. per head of the population. 
The»re is, however, a considerable consumption of tea in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada, and although the total quantity con¬ 
sumed is much smaller than in the mother country, the per capita 
consumption is large. # 
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The following table shows the consumption of coffee per head of 
the population during the five years 1899- 
Coffee. 1903 in the principal countries of Europe 

amd in the United States: — 


Years. 

United 

King¬ 

dom, 

Ger¬ 

many. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

Franco. 

Austria- 

Hungary. 

United 

States. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

1899, . 

071 

6'20 

1957 

1070 

4*62 

204 

10*79 

1900, . 

071 

6*28 

16*57 

8*05 

4*64 

2*05 

9*81 

1901. 

976 

6*65 

18*56 

10*56 

476 

215 

10*60 

1902. 

| 0‘68 

0*63 

2301 

10*08 

4*83 

213 

1337 

1903, . 

J 073 

0 83 

1439 


0*27 

2*21 

1079 

Annual Average, 
1899-1903. 

071 

i 

i 

6*19 

18*42 

i 

9*48 

5*02 

211 

11*07 


In considering the above figures it must be remembered that 
coffee is free of duty in Holland, Belgium, and the United States. 
It will be seen that these three countries are those where the con¬ 
sumption per head is the largest, Holland having an average 
consumption per head of over 18 lbs., the United States an aver¬ 
age of 11 lbs., and Belgium an average of 91 lbs. In Germany 
the consumption has remained fairly steady at between G and 7 lbs. 
per head. France in most recent years has imported less than 
5 lbs. per head of population for consumption, and Austria- 
Hungary rather over 2 lbs. per head. The consumption per head 
in the United Kingdom does not reach $ lb. 

According to the Diseases of Animals Report for the year 1904 
[Cd. 2609—1905] recently issued by the 

Diseases of Animals Department of Agricult ure and Technical 
in Ireland. Instruction for Ireland, the list of maladies 

liable to he dealt with under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts in Ireland was, by the addition of Epizootic Lym¬ 
phangitis, increased in number to eleven, and stood at the 
close of the year as follows:—Cattle Plague, Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, Pleuro-Pneumonia, Anthrax, Sheep Pox, Sheep Scab, 
Swine Fever, Rabies, Glanders or Farcy, Parasitic Mange, Epi¬ 
zootic Lymphangitis. 

The history of the year is, however, concerned with no more 
than six" of these diseases, as Cattle Plague, Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, Rleuro-Pneumonia, and Sheep Pox have, respectively, 
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been unknown in Ireland for long periods past, and there has been 
no recorded case of Rabies in the country since 1903. 

The extent to which outbreaks of those scheduled diseases 
actually present among live stock in Ireland in 1904 were recorded 
as regards the different classes of animals is shown by the subjoined 
table, which also affords means of comparison under the same 
heads with the preceding year : — 






Number 
ot Outbreaks 



Total Number 



of each Dls- 

Total Number 

Kind of Animal*. 

of each kind 
of Animals 
in Ireland 

Scheduled Diseases towhloh suoh 
Animals are liable. 

case among 
such AnimaJs 
in the year 

of each kind 
of Animals 
in Ireland 


in 1904. 





in 1903. 





1904. 

1903 



i 

Cattle Plague, 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 


- 

- 

1 

Cattle, • • 

4,676,718% 

Pleuro-Pneumonia, 



- 

> 4,664,112 

Babies, 


- 


J 


V 

Anthrax, . • 


4 

4 


r 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 



_ 




Babies, 


• 

— 


Sheep, • 

3,827,919< 

Anthrax, . . . 


- 

- 

> 3,944,604 

Sheep Pox, . 


- 

- 

J 


1 

Sheep Scab, . 

a 

486 

655 


r 

1,315,126 < 

l 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 

a 


«. 

\ 1,383,616 

Swine, • • 

Swine Fever, 

Rabies, 

• 

181 

175 


Anthrax, 


- 


J 


f 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 


_ 


) 

Goats, • 

2904822| 

Rabies, . 


~ 

«* 

j- 299,120 

Anthrax, 


- 

- 


f 

Rabies, . . 


. ! 

_ 

1 



Epizootic Lymphangitis, 


1 

- , 

Horses, Asses, and 

879,006' 

Anthrax, 


- 1 

- 

> 868.782 

Mules. 

\ 

t 

Glanders or Farcy, 


H 

5 

i 


Parasitic Mange, . 


162 

105 

J 

Dogs, 

455,840 

Rabies, . . . 

• 

- 

2 

448,760 


11,444,831 



845 

1,036 

. 

11,608,884 


Turning to a consideration of recent legislation affectiug the 
Live Stock industry, the Orders issued in 
Ireland under the Diseases of Animals Acts 
egis a on. during 1904 numbered six. Two of these, 
entitled respectively— 

The Animals (Transit and General) (Ireland) Amendment 
Order of 1904, and 

The Epizootic Lymphangitis (Ireland) Order of 1904, 
were of more than ordinary importance. The former, apart from 
the general provisions embodied therein, contains in its transit 
sections a number of new regulations having for their main objects 
the further improvement of the conditions of carriage of stock by 
railway, and the prohibition of transit either by rail or water of 
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cows too near calving, or of animals unfit from any other cause to 
be carried. The latter Order schedules under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts, and prescribes precautionary regulations in respect 
of Epizootic Lymphangitis, a disease of horses, asses, and mules, 
unknown in Ireland until the year 1903, but of which various 
cases, traceable to the influx of army horses at the conclusion of the 
South African campaign, have since occurred in this country. 


The shipments of cattle, sheep, and swine from ports in Ireland 
to Great Britain and the Isle of Man, though 
The Irish Cattle reaching the substantial aggregate of over 

Trade in 1904. two million head, were decidedly less in 

volume in 1904 than the previous year, and 
also below the average for the past ten years, vide the subjoined 
figures: — 


Cattle, 

Sheep, 

Swine, 


Exports in 1904. 

773,197 

741,593 

505,247 


Total,. 2,020,037 

Average annual exports for past ten 

years,. 2,223,727 

The causes of such a fluctuation are difficult to determine. The 
principal factors may have been— 

(ft) General trade depression, tending temporarily to reduce 
the market purchases of fat stock; and 
(h) A not unnatural reaction from the specially brisk demand 
that had existed for store animals in the years 1902 and 
1903. 


As compared with 1903, the horse exports exhibit a slight reduc¬ 
tion, but they are at the same time, as the following figures show, 
appreciably above the low level touched in 1902— 


Year, 

1902, 

1903, 

1904, 


Horses exported to Great 
Britain and Islo of Man. 

. 25,318 

. 27,836 
. 27,622 


Exports of animals other than cattle, sheep, swine, and horses 


are comparatively insignificant in their total, and do not call for 
any general comment. It may, among other things, be noted 
that a new British port, Heysham, was opened during the year for 
the reception of animals from Ireland. In the period from the 
date of such opening to the end of the year close on 46,000 animals 
were ahipped thereto from the ports of Belfast, Dublin, and 
Londonderry. 
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A report (Cd. 2637—1905) just issued by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture gives details of the operation 

The working of the ^ ie Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Acts 
Fertilisers and Feed- during 1904. The returns received from 
ing Stuffs Act, 1893, the District Agricultural Analysts under the 
in England, Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893, 
show that in 1904 samples taken under the 
Act were analysed in 78 counties and boroughs of Great Britain. 
This i3 an increase on the number for 1903, when only 69 counties 
and boroughs took samples. There are still, however, 10 counties 
in England and Wales, and 9 in Scotland, which took no action 
during the year. The number of samples taken was 1,440. 

The Departmental Committee appointed in 1903 to enquire into 
the working in Great Britain of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act of 1893, continued their enquiries till the close of 1904, and 
the Report was not signed till the beginning of 1905. Meanwhile 
it was not thought desirable to press on local authorities generally 
the Board’s view with regard to the administration of the Act, 
except when special opportunity arose. Such a case occurred in 
connection with the administration of the Act in the Lindsey Divi¬ 
sion of Lincolnshire, where considerable activity was displayed in 
the last quarter of 1903 in taking samples under the Act. The 
Inspectors took samples in the first place for information only, and 
they refrained from prosecuting except where they were satisfied 
that the seller was guilty of habitual, or intentional, offences. By 
adopting such a policy the local authority carry farmers with them, 
and succeed in executing the Act better than where, by excess of 
zeal in prosecuting, they cause alarm and alienate the farmers, on 
whom they are dependent, and who then refuse to allow samples 
to be taken. The obvious advantage of such a course led the Board 
to issue a Circular Letter to local authorities pointing out the ex¬ 
cellent results obtained, and suggesting that similar action should 
be taken elsewhere. 

Representations are made from time to time that the present law 
as to sale of agricultural seeds is inade- 
geeds. quate, and further legislation is urged. 

The Board incline to the view expressed by 
the Departmental Committee on Agricultural Seeds in their Report 
(Cd. 489) published in 1901, where it is stated: “ Many witnesses 
expressed a desire to see some alteration in the law, but your Com¬ 
mittee were unable to elicit any suggestions which did not appear 
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to them either to be covered by the law as it at present stands or to 
be undesirable or impracticable/’ An opportunity for testing this 
presented itself in March, 1904. Owing to the abnormally wet 
weather of the previous year, very little good clover seed of British 
origin was at that time in the market. Considerable quantities of 
foreign seed were sold in England, of a bright appearance, but of 
inferior quality and full of impurities, including Chilian Dodder. 
The Board’s attention was drawn to one case in which some seed 
alleged to be Canadian was sold as English, the word “ Somerset ” 
being used in such a way as to imply native origin. On the recom¬ 
mendation of the Board, the Public Prosecutor took out a summons 
under the Merchandise Marks Act of 1887, and on the case coming 
before the magistrate the defendant, who pleaded guilty, was fined 
£10, with 6,s’, court fees and £‘21 towards the cost of the prosecution. 


A tolerably good supply of fish and low prices were the chief 
characteristics of the Spring Mackerel Fishery 
Spring Mackerel of 1905. The total catch shows a falling 
Fishery, 1905. off, resulting from the stoppage of fishing 
at many places when prices fell below what 
the fishermen considered to be remunerative. The amount landed 
at Kinsale, however, was about 400 tons more than in 1904, and prices 
there, on the whole, kept to a fair level; while on the Galway coast the 
“ engaged ” prices were in favour of the fishermen. 

The total landings at those stations from which siting mackerel 
fishing was prosecuted amounted to 228,050 cwt.,jbhe money value 
of which was £50,540. 

Owing to the bad prices paid in England for fresh mackerel, an 
exceptionally large proportion of our fish was cured for the 
American market—the number of barrels thus treated being 
12,672, compared with 3,027 in 1904. A special feature of this 
branch of the trade was the arrival of a Norwegian steamer at 
Cleggan, Co. Galway, in the month of June, with twenty-five expert 
women and other curers from Norway, who set to work curing for 
the American market. The presence of this steamer put the local 
prices up, and those fishermen who had not laid up their boats 
profited by the unexpected market thus provided. 

The chief causes of the low prices that prevailed for fresh 
mackerel were the steady supply of fish of all sorts which nowadays 
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pours into the English markets, and especially the new develop¬ 
ment of steam mackerel fishing from Milford Haven. Up to the 
middle of June over 4,900 tons of mackerel had been landed at 
that port, compared with 2,900 tons in 1904—the period of opera¬ 
tions being about the same in both years. Thus the mackerel sent 
from Ireland had to meet the competition not only of that coming 
from Cornwall, but of the catch by the Milford steam drifters. 
Whether the success of these latter was sufficient to justify a 
continuance of the experiment next season, remains to be seen. 

Telegraphic information of the progress of the fishing was col¬ 
lected and despatched through the Fisheries Branch of the Depart¬ 
ment to all important centres twice each week during the season; 
and the following notes are based on the information thus obtained. 

At Kinsale the fishing commenced with small quantities during 
the first week of April, in favourable 
Some Local Results, weather, the price being 30s. a hundred, 
and the fish “ patchy,” but no considerable 
quantity was taken until the month was well advanced, when the 
number of boats employed readied eighty, the prices rising to 35s. 
per hundred. The first two weeks of May were the most successful 
period, 14,071 and 10,206 boxes being landed. The average catch 
per boat, per night, was highest during the first week of May, when 
it reached 68*9 boxes, with fifty-one boats working on four nights. 
This figure is greatly above that of any week in the previous three 
years. Towards the middle of the month the market became 
glutted, and the number of boats that went out fishing dropped 
to twelve. The boats began leaving for home about the middle of 
June, and the season ended at the end of that month. 

At Baltimore, the season began during the week ending 22nd 
April, when sixty boats, fishing on three nights, landed 1,622 boxes, 
or an average of 9*0 boxes per boat per night. In this and the 
succeeding weeks want of wind caused the catches to be extremely 
light, but during the first three weeks of May, with improved 
weather conditions, over 27,000 boxes of mackerel were taken, the 
average per boat per night being 42*1, 32*2, and 32*8 boxes. The 
number of boats employed—-namely, from fifty to sixty—remained 
throughout the season fairly uniform. Fishing ceased at the end 
of June. 

At Castletownbere about ten boats began fishing in April, but 
the weather was unfavourable, and the catches insignificant. It 
was not until the first week of May that substantial takes—namely, 
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2,815 boxes—were landed, by sixteen boats, as a result of five 
nights’ fishing, the average per boat per night being 35*2. During 
the week ending 3rd of June this average' reached 44*1 boxes. At 
the latter end of May as many as thirty-six boats were working 
from this port, but the numbers subsequently declined rapidly to 
the end of the season, which was on the 1st of July. 

At Valentia, fishing started in the middle of April, and was very 
unsatisfactory during that month. In May the fleet amounted to 
fifty-nine boats, which, during the first week of that month, landed 
5,263 boxes, an average of 22*4. This average during the first 
week in June reached 33*5 boxes. Although nearly all the boats 
fishing from Valentia were able to shoot their nets during the 
greater part of each week, the results were poor, as compared with 
previous seasons. The boats left for home about the 1st of July. 

At Fenit, the season was marked by a large decrease in the 
number of boats employed. This number was never higher than 
thirty-six, as compared with sixty in the previous two years. This 
is largely accounted for by the fact that steam drifters, which were 
in the habit of fishing from this port, were this year engaged in 
fishing from New Milford. The beet week was that ending on the 
27th of May, when 5,377 boxes were landed by twenty-four boats 
on five nights ; an average of 44*8 boxes. The succeeding week 
produced an average of 27*8 boxes, and the season ended in the 
middle of June, the general results being disappointing. 

At the Arran Islands as many as thirty-two boats were at one 
time employed, the best weeks being the first three of May, when 
average catches of 13*8, 18*0, and 17*2 boxes were landed. The 
weather throughout the season was favourable, from the point of 
view of there being sufficient wind to take the boats to the grounds, 
but was considered too harsh to be favourable to the presence of 
fish in quantities. The season practically ended in the middle of 
June. 

Considering the returns from these stations as a whole, the first 
week in May showed the best results. During that week 38,320 
boxes were landed by 233 boats, an average catch of 34*4 boxes per 
boat per night. The next best week was that ending 13th May, 
when 29,557 boxes were taken. The week ending on the 3rd of 
June produced an average of 23*3 boxes. The average of 34*4 
boxes was the highest in any week during the last two years. 
Particulars of th$ fishing will be found op pp. 170-173, 
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The amount of herrings captured during the summer fishing of 
1905 showed a falling off of over 22% com- 

„ . pared with that of the previous season : but 

Bummer Herring ... 

Fishery 1905 as * ie P nces * n some the more important 
stations were very good, the decline in the 
fishermen’s receipts was not in the same ratio, the value of the 
relative catches having been £37,375 (1905) and £43,725 (1904). 
Perhaps the most pronounced failure took place at the Kinsale 
fishery, in which forty-six Scotch boats (including four steam 
drifters), five Irish, and one Manx took part. The money realized 
there was only £1,238. In the previous year it was £4,677. The 
change is to be attributed more to bad prices than to an absence 
of fish—for while the quantity lauded fell only from about 9,000 
cwts. to about 7,000 cwts., the average value dropped from about 
10.9. to about 3.9. iSd. per cwt. On the Donegal coast the reverse 
of this occurred. There the catch of summer herrings showed a 
great falling off. At Downing’s Bay, the principal of the Donegal 
stations, little over half the quantity for 1904 was landed this season, 
but, owing to good quality, and consequent high prices, the actual 
money realized (viz., £11,981), was greater. In Lough Swilly these 
conditions were even more pronounced. The catch was 50 per 
cent, less, while the money was 70 per cent, more than in 1904. 
There was a falling off in the herring fishery from Howth ; but most 
of the other important stations fairly maintained the level of the 
previous season. 

The system of telegraphic intelligence, for some time now in 
operation in connection with the spring mackerel fishery, has been 
extended to the herring fishing. Information relating to the cap¬ 
tures, prices, number of boats fishing and to other matters was 
exchanged semi-weekly between the principal ports. These tele¬ 
grams revealed the following points of interest: — 


At Howth the fishing was commenced by one Scotch boat in the 
middle of May, quality being fair; but it 
Some Local Results, was not until the last week of June that 
preparations were made for the heavy fish¬ 
ing. At that time seven Scotch boats and twenty Irish boats had 
assembled. The general quality of the fish was unsatisfactory 
until the latter end of July, when the quantities taken also im¬ 
proved. During the last two weeks of that month 1,082 and 420 
mease were landed. There is no interval between the summer 
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and winter fishings at this port. The greatest number of boats 
employed at any one time was sixty-nine, and the prices, when the 
quality improved, reached as much as 30*. per mease. The main 
feature of this fishery was the very mixed quality of the fish 
landed, many of the English boats using mackerel nets. 

At Dunmore East the fishing, which is carried on entirely by 
Scotch boats, commenced during the last week of April, when 
twenty-three boats were engaged. During May the number of 
boats had increased to fifty-six, and considerable quantities of 
fish were taken throughout that month. The prices varied from 
7*. to 19.s\ per mease. Fairly heavy fishing continued until the end 
of June, when the Scotch boats left. The fish throughout the 
season proved variable, both of quality and size, and consequently 
prices rose and fell sharply from day to day, as much as 3(tv. per 
mease being at one time realised.. 

At Ilelvick Head small quantities of fish were landed by the local 
boats during May and June, and realised from 14s. to 20s. per 
mease. 

At Kitisale, where the fishing is principally carried on by Scotch 
boats, the season commenced in the middle of May, when the 
quality was very poor, so much so that on several nights no fishing 
took place, as no market was to be found. During the latter end 
of May the quality of the fish improved, the price rising to ID. 
per mease, and eventually in the middle of June reached 20*. per 
mease. The Scotch boats left this port about the 14th June. 

At Downing’s Bay, forty boats, including a number of Scotch 
ones, started fishing during the first week in May, but it was not 
until the end of the month, when ninety boats had assembled, that 
any quantity of fish was taken. The price at that time was about 
50*. per cran. The week ending 27th May was most successful, 
on one night 520 crans being landed by sixty boats, and realising 
73*. per cran. With a decreased catch prices reached 87*. in June, 
and the season practically closed during the second week of that 
month. 

At Buncr&na fishing commenced on the 9th May, and eighty 
boats landed 480 crans, which realised 35*. per cran. At the 
latter end of this month the price reached 80s. per cran, with 
improved quality of fish. The weather throughout the season, 
which ended in the middle of June, was most favourable, and the 
quality of the fish towards the end of the season excellent, on 
Friday, the 9th June, an average price of 95*. per cran being 
realised. 
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At Ardglass tho season commenced on the 3rd May, when ten 
boats took fifty-nine mease of fair quality, the price- realised being 
8*. 6^7. During May the quantities landed were satisfactory, and 
the quality improved at the* end of the month—the fish realising 
13s. During June the quality still further improved, prices reach¬ 
ing 25s., but it was not until July that large quantities were 
landed—on the third week of this month 1,233 mease being taken 
by forty boats. Throughout nearly the whole season the weather 
was most favourable. The number of boats employed never ex¬ 
ceeded fifty at any one time. 

At Kilkeel one boat started fishing during the first week of May 
and landed a few mease, which realised 22s. 6^7. per mease, but it 
was not until the end of that month that any number of boats 
were employed. Throughout June fair quantities were taken, the 
quality being good and prices as high as 20s. In July the largest 
quantities were taken, but prices dropped sharply to as low as 
8^. 6*7., although the quality was still reported as very good. At 
this station the weather throughout the season generally was very 
favourable. 

Particulars of the fishing will be found on pp. 174-178. 

The third of these competitions (see Journal , Yol. V., No. 3, 
pp. 536 et seq), took place on the 27th July. 

Surprise Butter Exhibits were received from 108 creameries. 

Competitions, 1905. The judges were four in number, consisting 
of representative butter merchants of Bel¬ 
fast, Dundee, Glasgow and Manchester. On the recommendation of 
the judges prizes were awarded to the undermentioned competi¬ 
tors:—Ballintrillick Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Castlecor Dairy Co.; Dromore Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society; Centenary Creamery Co.; Mitchelstown Creamery (New¬ 
market Dairy Co.); Muckalee Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society; Derrygonnelly Co-operative Dairy Society; Bansha Co¬ 
operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Greencastl© Co-opera¬ 
tive Agricultural and Dairy Society; Belleek Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy Society; Finn Valley Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society; Knockulty Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Co.); 
Solohead Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society. 

The fourth competition took place on the 10th August. 
Exhibit© were received from 114 creameries. The judges were four 
in number, consisting of representative butteT merchants of Bux¬ 
ton, Cork, I^orjdon, and Manchester, On the r^PWend^tion gf 
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the judges prizes were awarded to* the undermentioned competi¬ 
tors:—Glenwilliam Co-operative Dairy Society; Freemount Dairy 
Company, Ltd.; Solohead Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society; Ballyrashane Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society; Finn Valley Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Grantstown (Co-operative Wholesale Society) Creamery; Omagh 
Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Casrtlecaulfield Co¬ 
operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Doons Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society; Longford Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society; Moneymore Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society ; Shaneragh Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society; Clouncagh Co-operative Dairy Society; Granagh 
Co-operative Dairy Society; Killen Co-operative Dairy Society. 

The fifth competition took place on the 21st September. 
Exhibits were received from 108 creameries. The judges were four 
in number, consisting of representative butter merchants of Col¬ 
chester, Leith, Limerick, and Reading. On the recommendation 
of the judges prizes were awarded to the undermentioned com¬ 
petitors:—-Bansha Cooperative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Ballyrashane Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Inver 
Co-operative Agriculture and Dairy Society; Kilmallock Creamery 
Co. (Proprietary); Grantstown (Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
Creamery; Kiltoghert Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society; Bunkay Bridge (Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
Creamery; Dooms Co-operative Agricultural and Daily Society; 
Longford Co-operative Agricultural and Daily Society; Castl©caul- 
field Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Centenary Co¬ 
operative Creamery Co., Ltd.; Derrygonnelly Co-operative Dairy 
Society; Glenwilliam Co-operative Dairy Society; Newmarket 
Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Co.); Clouncagh Co-operative Dairy 
Society; Drumholm Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Ballintrillick Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Bride 
Valley Creamery (Newmarket Daily Co.); Feale Bridge (Ckw>perar- 
tive Wholesale Society) Creamery; Howardstown Dairy Co.; Pil- 
town Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Shaneragh Co¬ 
operative Agricultural and Dairy Society. 

The sixth competition took place on the 5th October. Exhibits 
were received from 105 creameries. Representative butter mer¬ 
chants of Belfast, Cardiff, Glasgow and Liverpool, acted as judges. 
On the recommendation of the judges prizes were awarded to the 

L 
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undermentioned competitors:—Centenary Co-operative Creamery 
Co., Ltd.; Kilmallock Creamery Co. (Proprietary); Newcastle 
West Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Kiltoghert 
Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Grantstown (Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Society) Creamery; Howardstown Dairy Co.; 
Newmarket Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Co.); Ardagh Co-opera¬ 
tive Dairy Society; Ballinamore Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society; Ballybricken (Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
Creamery; Bansha Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Mitchelstown Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Co.); Ballinahinch 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) Creamery; Longford Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society; Spamount Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society. 



Statistical Tables. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 



North Coast. 

Eaat Coast. 

— 

1 1905. 

I 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 


Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. | 


Cwta. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

15 

18 

36 

128 

Soles,. 

14 

48 

15 

84 

84 

373 

68 

357 

Turbot,. 

* 

• 

2 

2 

40 

1(6 

8 

61 

Total Prime Fish, 

14 

48 

17 

86 

139 

507 

112 

536 

Ood,. 

9 

3 

20 

16 

516 

472 

531 

475 

Conger Eel, .... 

« 

. 

• 

• 

300 

354 

568 

261 

Haddock, .... 

417, 

170 

185 

48 

390 

391 

948 

906 

Hake,. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

457 

749 

976 

1,001 

Herrings. 

2,055 

2,409 

5,763 

4,061 

6,776 

3,020 

10,843 

4,014 

Ling,. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

474 

453 

235 

98 

Mackerel, «... 

13 

1 

312 

23 

33 

13 

* 

. 

Plaice. 

271 

204 

709 

562 

579 

642 

640 

829 

Bay or Skate, . . . , 

75 

19 

160 

44 

346 

206 

481 

130 

Sprats, ..... 

. 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

’ 


Whiting, .... 

. 

. 

. 

• 

769 

665 

858 

474 

All other except Shell Fish, 

83 

63 

190 

48 

2,179 

1,093 

1387 

789 

Total, , 

2,937 

2,917 

7,356 

4,888 

12,957 

8,565 

18,079 

9316 

Shell Fish 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, • 1 • . 

6577 

35 

3,229 

15 

16,456 

143 

17,068 

87 

Lobsters, . . 

5,418 

164 

3,178 

109 

5,955 

238 

6,677 

273 

Mussels, 

Cwta. 

, 

Cwta. 

1,540 

10 

Cwts. 

100 

3 

Cwts. 

270 

10 

Oysters, , • 

No. 

, 

No. 

. 

No. 

. 

No. 


Other Shell Fink, . 

Cwts. 

• 

Cwts. 

• 

Cwta. 

673 

291 

Cwta 

360 

126 

Total, , . , 

• 

199 

• 

XU 

H 

675 

- 

495 

Total Value of Fish landed, . 

• 

3,116 

• 

5,022 

■ 

9,240 

• 

10,011 


NoTE-Tbe above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of June, 1905, as 
corres{K>uding period in 1904. 


South Const. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1901. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

} Value. 

i 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

i £ 

Owt-H. 

£ 

Owts. 

! 

£ 

Cwte. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

2 

1 o 

1 3 

. 


24 

38 

66 

109 

41 

59 

102 

237 

39 

| 174 

27 

128 

134 

415 

182 

658 

271 

1,010 

292 

1,227 

2 

; 5 

2 

6 

59 

191 

75 

232 

101 

312 

87 

291 

43 

18i 

29 

131 

217 

041 

323 

999 

413 

1,381 

481 

1,755 

311 

230 

139 

85 

19 

10 

107 

35 

885 

715 

797 

611 

71 

47 

162 

87 

3 

2 

7 

3 

374 

403 

727 

351 

112 

61 

69 

36 

200 

92 

225 

107 

1,125 

701 

1,417 

1,097 

33 

30 

11 

10 

. 

. 

30 

13 

490 

779 

1,017 

1,033 

16,501 

3,920 

15,317 

5,695 

16 

9 

1,154 

329 

25,108 

9,361 

33,107 

14,099 

462 

337 

193 

no 

39 

20 

49 

18 

975 

810 

477 

226 

24,356 

4,717 

41.602 

7,069 

21,015 

4,878 

38,167 

7,309 

45,917 

9,609 

80,141 

14,401 

180 

172 

149 

146 

381 

267 

471 

315 

1,411 

1,285 

1,969 

1,852 

70 

9 

86 

11 

16 

4 

27 

6 

506 

238 

754 

191 

151 

55 

103 

36 

598 

216 

332 

136 

1,518 

936 

1,293 

646 

595 

222 

410 

135 

1,025 

411 

1,173 

403 

3,882 

1,789 

3,660 

1,375 

43,475 

9,978 

58,310 

13,500 





82,904 

28,013 

125,840 

37,637 

No. 


i No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


2,086 

14 

793 

I 6 

1,033 

9 

560 

4 

26,152 

201 

21,670 

112 

10,214 

309 

7,498 

261 

20,919 

604 

6,462 

155 

42,506 

1,315 

22,715 

798 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


. 

. 

2S6 

3 

. 

. 


• 

100 

3 

2,095 

23 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Cwts. 


Owts. 


Cwts. 


OwtB. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


190 

19 

160 

16 

630 

80 

770 

130 

1,393 

390 

1.290 

271 

■ 

gy 

• , 

286 

• 

693 

« 

289 

• 

1,909 

• 

1,204 

r 

10.320 

• 

w, it 

4 

7,246 

• 

9,962 

* 

rfl.922 

• 

38,811 


m2 


correction in the Annual Returns. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Pish returned 

compared with the 




North Ooast 


Bast Coast 


— 


1906. 

1*01. | 

1905. 

1901. 



Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 


| Cwts. 

£ 

Cwt«. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill. 


. 

. 

. 

. 

14 

14 

22 

94 

Soles. 

. 

7 

24 

9 

68 

111 

483 

67 

506 

Turbot, . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

22 

69 

17 

89 

Total Prime Fish, 


7 

24 

9 

58 

147 

566 

106 

689 

Cod. 


. 

. 

- 


359 

316 

638 

398 

Conger Eel, 

. 

2 

1 

• 

• 

234 

202 

410 

183 

Haddock, . . 


74 

32 

69 

12 

213 

291 

981 

842 

Hake, «... 

. 


. 

. 

a 

209 

320 

807 

759 

Herrings, 


3 

1 

. 

. 

22,169 

6394 

16,860 

6,946 

Ling, .... 

. 

. 


. 


244 

213 

188 

78 

Mackerel, 


100 

42 

31 

8 

647 

202 

145 

48 

Plaice, .... 

. 

202 

204 

559 

470 

605 

669 

591 

682 

Ray or Skate • 


. 

. 

61 

15 

296 

154 

737 

164 

Sprats, 


. ' 


. 


. 

. 



Whiting, 


. 

. 

. 

. 

552 

474 

807 

437 

All other except Shell Fish, 

• 

81 

39 

194 

47 

2,795 

1,432 

1,964 

791 

Total, . 

• 

629 

313 

*06 

610 

28,460 


23,234 


SHELL FlSII 

Crabs, . • 


No. 

13,545 

44 

No. 

5,876 

19 

No. 

28,586 

229 

No. 

28,731 

120 

Lobsters, . 

. 

17,079 

490 

10,859 

249 


473 

8,723 

606 

Mussels, • • 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 

, 

Cwts. 

274 

28 

Owta. 

33 

2 

Oysters, . . 

, 

No. 

, 

No. 

, 

No. 

, 

No. 


Other Shell Fish. . 

■ 4 - 

Cwts. 

6 

1 

Cwts. 

• 

Cwts. 

642 

251 

Cwts. 

373 

129 

Total, 

• 

• 

535 

• 

268 

• 

981 

• 

767 

Total Value of Fieh landed, 

• 

878 

• 

878 

0 ’ 

12,213 

• 

am 


pOTB,-Tl)e above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during tho month of July, 1905, as 
corresponding period in 1901. 



South Coast. 

West OoaBt. 

Total. 


1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 


Quail- 

L“ ty ; 

1 

J Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity, 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 


Owts, 

£ 

Owta 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 


6 

10 

11 

7 

33 

48 

52 

73 

52 

72 

*8 

174 


61 

237 

35 

162 

163 

490 

151 

454 

332 

1,234 

262 

1,180 


3 

12 

2 

8 

_ 

45 

132 

65 ! 184 

i 

70 

| 213 

74 

J 281 


69 

269 

61 

177 

241 

670 

258 

711 

451 

1 1.519 

1 

124 

1,636 


71 

47 

18 

10 

64 

22 

i 

23 

U 

494 

j 384 

679 

419 


68 

29 

36 

13 

4 

2 

28 

7 

308 

234 

473 

203 


7 

4 

. 


60 

30 

90 

60 

364 

369 

1,130 914 


12 

6 

7 

6 

65 

30 

259 

182 

286 

j 365 

1,073 

947 


20 

8 

95 

42 

292 

119 


78 

22,474 | 6,522 

16,086 

! 7,066 


1U 

62 

9 

6 

12 

4 

18 

8 

370 

j 279 

215 

92 


7,273 

1,636 

14,156 

2,326 

6,234 

1,968 

7,298 

1.679 

14,254 

1 3,848 

21,629 

3,961 


1H 

139 

207 

219 

473 

381 

692 

520 

1,481 j 1,393 

2,019 

1.930 


2 

1 


. 

43 

10 

23 

6 

311 

165 

814 

184 


131 

22 

70 

7 


. 

45 

7 

131 

22 

115 

14 


401, 

129 

168 

65 

610 

216 

331 

123 

1.663 

819 

1,306 

625 


1,133 

626 

1 

1,688 

1.377 

1,731 

688 

1,399 

454 

5,740 

2,685 

6,146 

2.669 


9,432 

2,870 

16,403 

4,278 

9,829 

4,149 

10,596 

3,754 

48,250 

18,591 

61,138 

20,659 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 



8,766 

28 

2,964 

19 

1,647 

13 

1,184 

11 

47,386 

314 

38,745 

169 


22,482 

641 

11,096 

324 

33,189 

842 

13,697 

S78 

85,356 

2,446 

44,375 

1,467 


Owts. 


Owta. 


Owts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 


Owta 



• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

. 

274 

28 

63 

2 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 



[ 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

» 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 


Owts. 


Owta. 


Cwts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 



160 

16 

190 

19 

617 

108 

876 

62 

1,415 

375 

999 

200 


• 

684 

• 

862 

• 

968 

* 

441 

a 


• 



• 

8,661 

• 

4,640 

• 

6,112 

• 

4,196 

■ 


• 

22,487 


correction in the Annual Returns. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS- 

STATEMENT of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with the 



North Coast 

East Coast 

" 

1905. 

1904, 

1905. 

1904. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill, ..... 

. 

. 

. 


16 

15 

17 

87 

Soles. 

5 

14 

20 

103 

no 

410 

120 

604 

Turbot. ..... 

6 

7 

• 


28 

m 

19 

114 

Total Prime Fluli, 

10 

21 

20 

103 

154 

639 

156 

705 

Cod,. 

190 

67 

. 


543 

493 

620 

466 

Conger Eel, .... 

. 


. 


378 

259 

626 

454 

Haddock .... 

. 

• 

74 

16 

273 

376 

537 

479 

Hftk6| 


. 

. 


454 

677 

697 

627 

Herrings, .... 

575 

225 

290 

101 

13,837 

4,770 

13,993 

5,600 

Ling,. 

. 

. 

. 


505 

445 

177 

83 

Mackerel, .... 

69 

40 

199 

46 

5,571 

764 

2898 

856 

Plaice,. 

421 

314 

1,034 

■ 

619 

583 

643 

880 

872 

Bay or Skate, .... 

5 

2 

i 

2 

365 

209 

979 

189 

Sprats,. 


. 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Whiting, ..... 

• . 

. 

* 

. 

632 

569 

610 

380 

All other except Shell Fish, . 

145 

62 

229 

85 

1,989 

985 

1,954 

822 

Total, . , 

1,406 

721 

1,850 

1,005 

25,284 

10729 

24,167 

11333 

SHELL FISH : 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, .... 

15,168 

58 

13,258 

29 

28,314 

197 

29,780 

114 

Lobsters, . . . 

17,311 

451 

19,847 

491 

10,025 

419 

16,807 

679 

Mussels, .... 

Cwts. 

• 

• 

Cwts. 

. 

Cwts. 

208 

18 

Cwts. i 
178 

15 

Oysters, .... 

No. 

# 

No. 

, 

No. 

i 

§ 

No. 

. 

Other Shell Fish, . 

Owls. 


Cwts. 

8 

2 

Cwts. 

650 

250 

Owts. 

632 

183 

Total, . 

t 

609 

• 

525 



• 


Total Value of Fish landed, 

* 

1,230 j 

* 

1,530 

• 

11,613 

• 

12,224 


NOTE—The above figures are subject to 
















IRELAND. 


landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month of August, 1905, as 
corresponding period in 1904, 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 


Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

6 

14 

6 

6 

32 

46 

34 

58 

54 

75 

66 

160 

03 

274 

64 

255 

175 

577 

149 

4G6 

353 

1,275 

363 

1,328 

4 

14 

6 

16 

49 

157 

62 

181 

85 

292 

76 

313 

73 

302 

74 

275 

256 

780 

235 

701 

493 

1 1,642 

485 

1,791 

26 

10 

3 

1 

2 

1 


. 

761 

567 

623 

467 

31 

11 

32 

12 

. 

. 

9 

4 

409 

270 

667 

I 470 

8 

4 

. 


33 

21 

83 

54 

314 

i 401 

691 

! 619 

85 

80 

371 

219 

37 

14 

328 

152 

576 

j 771 

1,396 j 898 

1,170 

356 

605 

209 

6.438 

2,057 

1,529 

619 

22,020 

i 7,408 

16,317 

6,432 

23 

18 


. 

12 

6 

. 

. 

540 

469 

177 

83 

2.571 

789 

6,930 

1,226 

2,072 

743 

6,696 

1,409 

10,273 

2,336 

15,723 

3,537 

232 

207 

277 

2GI 

298 

249 

460 

343 

1.534 

1,413 

2.651 

2,125 

7 

3 

• 

. 

44 

10 

39 

8 

421 

224 

1,022 

199 

99 

11 

709 

137 

. 

. 

. 

. 

99 

11 

709 

137 

349 

136 

372 

192 

26. 

101 

214 

74 

1,232 

806 

1,226 

646 

753 

383 

1,493 

509 

1,262 

537 

1,256 

421 

4,149 

1,967 

4,932 

1,837 

6,427 

2,316 

9,766 

3,011 

10,705 

4,519 

10,849 

3,792 

42,821 

18,285 

46,622 

19,171 

No. 

i 

No. 


No. 

i 

No. 


No. 


No. 


3,620 

31 

2,001 

16 

1,010 

8 | 

589 

5 

48,012 

294 

45,628 

163 

7,674 

226 

11,249 

320 

18,013 

490 

24,414 

835 

53,653 

1.686 

71,317 

2,228 

Cwts. 

, 

Owts. 

, 

Cwts. 


Owts. 

31 

3 

Cwts. 

208 

18 

Owts. 

209 

18 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Owts 

132 

15 

Owts. 

170 

17 

Owts. 

660 

103 

Cwts. 

369 

74 

Cwts. 

1,342 

368 

Owts. 

1,077 

276 

• 

272 

• 

352 

I 

601 

• 

917 

9 

2,266 

• 

2,085 

• 

2,588 

• 


■ 

6,120 

• 

4,709 

9 

131 

n 

EB 


correction in the Annual Return®, 
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SPRING MACKEREL FISHING, 


No. 

Places 

where Fish are 
landed. 

Collecting 

Stations. 

Date when 
Fishing 
may he said 
to have 
commenced. 

Date when 
Fishing 
may be said 
to have 
ended. 

| 

Quantity 
captured. , 

i 

Total 

approximate 

Value. 

1 

Dimmcre East. 

Dunmoro East. 

. 

_ 

Cwts. 

7,761) 

£ «. <1 

433 18 1 

2 

Dun gar van, ... 

Ilelvick Hoad, 

- 


993 

93 3 0 

3 

Yonghal, 

Yonghal,’ 

- 

- 

434 

49 18 0 

4 

Bally col tin, ... 

Ballycottin, ... 

26th April, 

28th June, 

1,206 

217 16 0 

5 

Queenstown. 

Queenstown, 

4th April, 

22nd June, 

1,114) 

423 6 0 

G 

Kinsale, 

Upper Cove, ... 

1st April,.,. 

30th June, 

55,002) 

12,926 10 6 

7 

Union Hull and 

Union Hull, ... 

8th April, 

30th June, 

13,510 

2,528 3 0 

8 

Gland ore. 
South Been and 

Castletownsend 

7th April, 

28th June, 

850! 

167 12 0 

0 

Castletowns- 

end. 

Baltimore, ... 

Baltimoie, ... 

22nd April, 

30th June, 

40,524 

8,730 13 4 

10 

Sehull and Cape 

Sehull. 

13th May, 

30th June, 

1,904) 

357 0 0 

11 

Clear. 

Castletown 

Castletown 

18th April, 

30th June, 

10,658) 

2,030 11 0 

12 

Berehaven. 
Garinish and 

Berehaven. 
Garinish and 

18th April, 

28th June, 

1,917| 

565 15 0 

13 

Dursey. 

Tranferla and 

Dursey. 

Ballydonegan, 

No break 

30th May, 

544 

159 14 0 

14 

Ballydonegan. 

Ballycrovnno, 

Ballyerovane, 

since last 
Autumn. 
3rd March, 

16th June, 

1,547) 

381 9 0 

15 

Urban, and 
Travarra. 
llineen nnd 

Water ville, ... 

1st April,... 

20th June, 

1,000 

250 0 0 

1G 

Derry nano. 
Ballinskelligs, 

Ballinskelligs, 

30th March, 

29th May, 

1,240 

310 0 0 

17 

Boolakeel.Dun 
gagon, Allahe 
nemore, Bout 
Cove, and Ben- 
roe. 

Portmagee, ... 

Portmagee, ... 

3rd May,... 

16th June, 

961| 

241 16 0 

18 

Kniglitstown 

Kniglitstown, 

llth April, 

: 0th June, 

28,891 

7,790 6 3 

10 

nnd Benard 
Point, 

Cahirciveen,, 

Oahiidvcen,... 

20th April, 

30tli June, 

8981 

241 17 0 

20 

Cooscroom, 
and Coonana. 
Dingle and Bal 

Dingle, 

20th April, 

30th June, 

1,213} 

290 8 6 

21 

lymore. 

Dunquin, 

Ventry, 

15th April, 

May.* ... 

700 

210 0 0 

22 

Smerwlok, 

Smerwiok,; ... 

March, ... 

31st May, 

1,902) 

683 8 0 

23 

Ballinrunnig, 
Dooneen.and 
Ballydavid. 
Brandon Creek, 

Brandon Creel*, 

4th May,... 

16th June, 

1,500 

476 0 0 

24 

Brandon Bay, 

BrandonBay,.. 

4 th May,... 

16th June, 

1,259) 

360 0 0 


1 Owing to good price foi lobsters 
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1905. (Table No. I.) 


S2 »• IS -Si 


Rato of Harbour 
Dues, &o. 


Observations. 


No regular mackerel 
! fishing. 

| Do. do. 


2,500 

1,235 

- 

2,143 

- 

160 

1,000 

1,135 

- 

126 

460 

1,954 

- 

148 

- 

160 

- 

78 

- 

CO 


i inf. per registered ton, i 
| and lii. per ton deep \ 


vater cjuay i 
. paid in adv 


10* per annum, paid at 
end of season. 


734 cwts., value £23 5s. 0J. 
landed in February. 

(102 cwts., value £213 12#., 
landed in January and 
February at Oarinisli 
and Duraey. 

f»l4 owls., value £144 8-v-, 
landed in January and 
February. 

123J ewts., value £33 10#., 
landed in January and 
February. 


5 1,003 2,536 

- - 120 


About 

600 5s. a year per boat. 


38 ewts., value £12 16#., 17 

landed in January and 
February. 

63 cwts., value £44, 18 

landed in January. 

317 cwts., value £12610#, 19 

landed in January and 
February. 


Is. per boat per annum, 


878 ewts., value £414 5#., 
landed in January and 
February. 

523| ewts., value £174 7#.. 
landed in January and 
February. 

1394 cwts., value £76. 
landed in Januaty and 
February. 






m 

SPRING MACKEREL FISHING, 


No. 

Places 

whore Fish are ; 
landed. 

Collecting 

Stations. 

; 

Date when 
Fishing 
may be said 
to have 
commenced. 

Date when 
Fishing 
may be said 
to have 
ended. 

Quantity 

captured. 

1 

Total 

approximate 

Value. 

25 

Fenit, 

Fonit,. 

13th April, 

19th June, 

. 

Owts. 

15,010 

£ 8. rf. 

3,533 19 9 

26 

Kilkee, 

Kilkee, 

13th May, 

17th June, 

534 

107 5 6 

27 

Killaney Bay, . 

North Arran,.» 

30tli April, 

28th June, 

10,908 

2,366 4 10 

28 

Hound stone, ... 

Boundstone, ... 

18th April, 

30th June, 

5,567 

1,250 0 0 

29 

Cl if don, Dun 

Olifden, 

15th May, 

20th June, 

750 

187 10 0 

30 

loughan, and 
Banowen. 
Oleggan, 

Cioggan. 

11th April, 

30th June, 

11,425) 

2,343 5 10 

31 

Belderrig, Por 

Held err ig, 

20th April, 

29th June, 

2,400 

250 0 0 

32 

turlin, and 
Portaoloy. 
Hathlacken, 

Kilcummin, ... 

23rd May, 

30th June, 

2,000 

220 0 0 

33 

Kilcummin, 
and Dock. 
Downies, 

Mulroy, 

- 

. 

1 

408 

1 

33 1C 0 

!_ 





Total,... 

226,628 

50,203 3 7 


* Not wholly employed 


SPRING MACKEREL FISHING 


Mackerel were also landed at the places set forth below, 


Collecting 

Station. 

Places where landed. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Observations. 



CwtB. 

£ 8. ( 1 . 


Howth, 

Howth, 

334 

12 10 0 

— 

Ballinaoourty, 

Dnugarvan, ... 

1424 

13 1G 0 

- 

Bantry, 

Bantry, . 

53 

30 14 0 

30 cwts., value £18 16s. OJ., 



landed in January and 
February. 



Rosa. 

Robs and Kilbahn, ... 

12 

5 8 0 

Landed in January and 


344 

4 19 0 

February. 

Tullig,. 

Tullig. 

*— 

Cooslieen, 

Farrahy. 

504 

9 6 0 

274 cwtB., value £5 178. 0d M 
landed in February. 

Seafield, 

Seafleld and Caber- 

494 

11 15 0 

All landed in February. 


rush. 

. 

6 0 0 

Ballagbaline,... 

Ballagbaline, 

16f 

— 

Galway, 

Galway, 

42 

20 0 0 

All landed in January, 

Glow Bay, 

Westport and Oar- 

97 

28 2 0 

— 

rowkeeran. 









1?3 



carrying fish. 


1905. (Table No. II.) 


which arc not included in the foregoing Return. 


Collecting 

Station. 

Places where landed. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Observations. 



Owts. 

£ ft. 

(l 


Aehilbeg, 

Achilbeg, . 

161 

28 17 

0 

— 

Keel, . 

Keel, Dooagh, and 

187 

43 4 

2 

— 

Koem. 





Behnullot, 

Belmullot, . 

m 

67 7 

6 

16 cwts., value £7 10*. 0d„ 




landed in February. 

Bullsmouth, ... 

Achlll Sound, 

40 

10 0 

0 

— 

Mullaghmore, 

Mullaghmore, 

23 

4 6 

0 

- 

Inver, ... 

Inver and Port, 

20 

6 0 

0 

- 

Killybegs, 

Killybegs. 

16! 

3 16 

0 

— 

Teelin,. 

Teelin and Oladna- 
geeragh. 

Buncrana, . 

217 

11 18 

0 

- 

buncrana, ... 

110 

22 14 

0 

26 cwts., value £10, landed 




in February. 


Totals, . 

i 

! 

w 

336 12 

8 
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SUMMER HERRING 


No. 

Coast Guaid 
Station. 

Ports or Creeks 
from which Die 
Fishing was carried 
on. 

Places at which the 
Boats discharged 
their Fish. 

Date when 
Fishing may be 
said to have 
commenced. 

1 

Howth, . 

Ilowth, 

Ilowth, • 

10th May, 

2 

Dunmoro East, 

Dunmore East, 

Duumore East, 

30th March, . 

J 

i 

Ballinacourty, 

Landed by t>oats not 
belonging to Sta¬ 
tion. 

| Dungarvan, 

6th May, 

l 

Helvick Ilead, 

Dungarvan Bay, 

1 


4 

East Ferry, • 

Queenstown, • 

Queenstown, 

19th April, 

5 

Upper Cove, 

Kinsale, 

Kinsale, 

1st May, 

6 

Oastletownbere, . 


Bantry and Castle- 
townbero 

February, 

7 

Ballinskelligs, 

Ballinskelligs, Boola- 
keel, Horse Island, 
Renroo Point, Al- 
lagheenmore, Boat 
Cove, and Dunga- 
gon. 

Ballinskelligs, Boola- 
keel, Ren roe Point, 
Boat Cove, and 
Dungagon. 

I5th February, 

8 

North Arran, 

Kilronan, 

Kilronan, • • 

1st February,. 

9 

Teelin, • 

Teelin, . . 

Teelin and Cladna- 
geeragh. 

February, 

10 

Burtonport, 

Burtonport, . 

Burtonport and Tory 
Island 

May, . , 

11 

Mulroy, 

North of Sheephaven, 

Downies Pier, 

1st May, 

12 

Buncrana, . 

Buncrana, . , 

Buncrana, 

3rd May, 

13 

Moville, , 

Lough Foyle, 

Moville, 

February, 

14 

Ologhy, • 

Portavogie, . 

Portvogie, 

13th May, 

15 

Portaferry, 

Portaferry and Kir- 
cubbin. 

Portaferry, • 

2nd February. 

16 

Ardglass, . 

Ardglass, 

Ardglass, • • 

4th May, 

17 

Kilkeel, . 

Kilkeel, 

Kilkeel Harbour* . 

9th May, • 

18 

Clogher Head* . 

Clogher Head, 

Clogher Head, 

4th June, • 
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FISHING, 1905. (Tadle No. 1.) 


Date when 
FiBhing may be 
said to have 
ended. 

Quantity 

landed. 

Value. 

Quantity cured for 
Exportation. 

Quantity sold 
for Local 
Consumption. 

No. 


Cwts. 

£ *. d. 




81st July, 

6,174 

2,706 14 0 

— 

— 

1 

4th July, 

25,389 

5,162 12 9 

3,515 barrels and 1,300 
roeaBo kippered. 

600 mease. 

2 

17th June, 

4184 

124 3 0 

- 

All. 

3 

16th June, 

6444 

244 16 0 

- 

One-third. 

4 

17th June, 

6,9954 

1,238 12 6 

- 

One-eleventh. 

5 

February, 

1,251 

267 19 6 

- 

- 

6 

15th June, 

1,300 

400 0 0 

— 

Two-thirds. 

7 

6th March, 

839 

214 17 6 

47 barrels. 

- 

8 

June, • 

8174 

263 1 6 

160 barrels, . . 1 

- 

9 

May, . . 

980 

425 16 6 

' 270 barrels, . 

1 


10 

20th June, 

12,0014 

11,981 18 6 

i 

! 494 barrels and 8,682 
half barrels. 

6 crans. 

11 

10th June, 

5,8401 

4,450 13 3 

105 barrels, and 3,019 

S half barrels. 

— 

12 

February, . 

497 

100 10 0 

| — 

— 

13 

31st July, 

8,926 

1,019 0 0 

; 

One-fourth. 

14 

3lBt July, • 

375 

90 0 0 

i 

One-eighth. 

15 

do. * 

19,269 

5,561 15 6 

- 

One-third. 

16 

do. 

6,577| 

2.081 7 0 

- 

About flvo-aixtbs. 

17 

30th July, 

4864 

163 14 9 

- 

All. 

18 


93,7813 

36,493 12 3 
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SUMMER HERRING 


No. 

Coast Guard 
Stations. 

(Quantity 
despatched 
to distant 
mark el h for 
sale as fresh 
Fish. 

Places 
where the 
Herrings 
were cured. 

Month in 
which 
greatest 
Quantity 
captured. 

Usual 
number 
of Ir ish 
large 
Fishing 
Vessels 
(1st or 
2nd Class) 
em¬ 
ployed. 

Number 
of Irish 
How 
Boats 
(not 
Canoes 
or 

Ourraghs) 
i em- 
| ployed. 


1 

Howth, . 

All, . 

i — 

j 

July, 

60 

. 


2 

Dimmore East, . 

Ballinacourty, . 

3,884 mease,. 

) 

Dunmore E., 
and Passage 

East.* 

June, 

6 

- 


’I 

Helvlck Head, . 

1 

f 

— 

June, 

14 



4 

East Ferry, 

Two-thirdB,. 

I _ 

May, 

- 

- 


5 

Upper Cove, 

Balance, 

- 

May, 

5 

- 


6 

Castletownbore, 

All, . 

- 

February, 

- 

- 


7 

Ballinskelligs, . 

Ono-third, . 

- 

February, 

- 

18 


8 

North Aran, 

Balance, 

Kilronan. 

February, 

30 

- 


9 

Teelin, 

- 

Toelin, 

■ 

April, 

10 

- 


10 

Burtonport, 

About 25 cwtB. 

Edernish, . 

May, 

- 'i 

I 

42 


11 

Mulroy, . 

- 

Downios, 

May, 

35 j 

- 


12 

Bunorana, . 

Ono-third, . 

Buncrana, . 

May, 

- 

- 


13 

Moville, . 

All, . 

- 

February, 

- 

- 


14 

Clogky, * 

Balance, 

- 

July, 

17 

- 


15 

Fortaferry, 

Balance, , 

- 

July, 

6 

- 


16 

Ardglass, 

Balance, 

- 

July, 

58 

- 


17 

Kilkeel, . 

Balance, 

- 

July, 

18 

- 


18 

Ologher Head, • 



July, 

i 

I 

1 

" 



' Kippered, 
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FISHING, 1905. (Table No. \)—continued. 


Number 

of 

Canoes 

or 

Ourraghs 

Number 
of Steam 
Drifters 
that 
fished 
from 
Ports 

Number 

of 

Irish 

Row 
Boats 
using 
Seine or 
Ring 
Nets. 

No. of Herring boats not be-> 
longing to Ireland which 
usually fished off Stations. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

No. 

em¬ 

ployed. 

within 

this 

Station. 

Eng¬ 

lish. 

Scotch. 

Manx. 

French. 



. 

2t 


33 

30 

3 


. 

1 

- 

6 

' 

- 

86 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


See Ool. 3, p, 174. 

3 

- 

2 


4 

34 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 


- 

46 

1 

- 

- 

5 


- 

- 

- 

_ 


- 

Caught in Mack¬ 
erel Nets. 

6 


- 

- 



- 

.... 

i 

7 


- 

- 

- 



_ 


8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

9 

- 

- 

12 

- 


- 

- 

- 

10 

" 

- 

- 

• 

80 

- 

- 

- 

11 

” 

20 to 30 

1 

- 

80 



- 

12 

- 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 


13 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

11 

- 


16 

- 

... 

- 

- 

1 

1 


- 

17 



i . 

i 

2 

2 

“ 

Isle of Man, 
Scotch, and Irish 
boats from other 
Stations use this 
Pier. 

18 


t For dog night only. 
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SUMMER HERRING FISHING, 1905. (Tablis No. II.) 

Herrings were also landed at the places set forth below, which are not 
included in the foregoing Return. 


Coast Guard Station. 

Places where Landed. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Owls. 

& s. d. 

Kingstown, 

Kingstown, .... 

30 

21 13 0 

Youghal, 

Youghal, .... 

67J 

15 5 6 

Ballyeottin, 

Ballycottin, .... 

196| 

46 13 0 

Union Hall, . 

Union Hall. 

174 

5 15 0 

Crookhaven, . 

Crookhaven, Spanish Cove, and 
Goleen. 

214 

17 10 0 

Portmagee, 

Portmagee, .... 

88 

31 17 6 

Knightstown, 

Valentia, .... 

83| 

38 2 0 

Dingle, 

Dingle, ..... 

2294 

81 6 0 

Ventry, , 

Ventry, .... 

124 

5 10 0 

Smerwick, 

Smerwick and Brandon Creek, 

634 

11 16 0 

Bosh, . • 

Boss, ..... 

m 

6 1 3 

South Aran, . 

South Aran, .... 

235 

65 17 6 

Spiddle, 

Spiddle to Barna, 

100 

20 0 0 

Cleggan, 

Cleggan, .... 

249| 

77 7 0 

: 

Killybegs, 

Killybegs, .... 

2144 

39 8 0 

Dunfanaghy, . . 

Dunfanaghy, .... 

24 

0 17 6 

Rathmullen, . 

Rathmullen, .... 

1220 

220 0 0 

Malin Head. * 

Portmore, . . 

*35 

20 0 0 

Cushendnll, . 

Cushendall and Waterfoot, . 

67 

o 

o 

N 

H 

Portmuck, 

Portmuck, Hills port, and Biowns- 
bay. 

22 

11 0 0 

Omeath, . 

Greer's Quay, .... 

10 

2 10 0 

Greenore, 

Greenore, .... 

1 

198 

66 4 0 

Balbriggan, . 

Balbriggan, .... 

654 

26 15 0 

Skerries, 

Skerries, .... 

614 

25 14 0 

Bush, • 

Bush, ..... 

19 

13 6 0 


Total, . 

2,2614 

881 7 3 


• 8 barrels cured for exportation. f 136 half barrels cured for exportation. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 
as lauded on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Seven 
Months ended 31st July. 1905, compared with the correspond¬ 
ing Periods of the Year 1901. 




Seven Months ended | 



31st July. I 


| 1905. 

1904. 

1 1905. 

| 1904. 


| Quantity. | 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

OwtH. 

Brill. 

52 

88 

201 

317 

Soles, 

332 

262 

2,391 

1,779 

Turbot, 

70 

74 

435 

376 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

454 

424 

3,030 

2,472 

Cod, 

494 

679 

13.153 

16,261 

Conifer Eel, 

303 

473 

3.052 

4 363 

Haddock, ... 

351 

1,130 

6.790 

9,259 

Hake. 

2,SO 

1 073 

2,902 

6,328 

Herrings, ... 

22,474 

16,086 

100.240 

137,536 

Ling. 

370 

215 

0.039 

4,671 

Mackerel, ... 

14,261 

21,629 

224,451 

286,736 

Plaice, 

1.481 

2,049 

11,494 

11,251 

Rav or Skate, 

311 

814 

4,481 

5 897 

Sprats, 

131 

115 

180 

133 

Whiting. 

1.503 

1,306 

9,275 

14,045 

Fish not separately distinguished, 

6,740 

5! 145 

20,070 

21,377 






Total, 

48,250 

51,138 

405,183 

518,308 

Shell Fisli 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

Crabs, ... 

47,386 

38,745 

99,277 

83,143 

Lobsters, 

85,360 

44 376 

165,543 

90,184 

Oysters, 

— 

— 

188,804 



Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Mussels,... 

274 

63 

4,276 

4,913 

Other Shell Fish, 

1,416 

939 

11,608 

9,577 



Vai.u k. 



L 

v 

il 

M 

Brill. 

72 

174 

300 

862 

Soles, 

1,231 

1,180 

9,980 

8,507 

Turbot, 

213 

281 

1,839 

1,714 

Total Prime Fisli, ... 

1,519 

1,635 

12,125 

11,083 

Cod, 

384 

419 

8.970 

9,814 

Conger Eel, 

234 

203 

1,994 

2,397 

Hnddock, .. 

309 

914 

4,866 

6,912 

Hake, 

355 

947 

4,630 

5 808 

Herrings, ... 

0,522 

7,066 

38.833 

46,776 

Ling, 

279 

92 

4.946 

2 221 

Mackerel, ... 

3,848 

3,961 

60,048 

64 933 

Plaice, 

1,393 

1 930 

11,706 

10,850 

Ray or Skate, 

165 

184 

2,640 

1 779 

S|>rMti8» «»* m. ••• ... 

22 

14 

35 

17 

Whiting, ... 

879 

625 

6.182 

7,646 

Fish not separately distinguished, 

2,686 

2,669 

10,194 

9,343 

except shell fish. 





Total. . 

18,594 

20,659 

157,725 

178,978 

Shell Fish 





Crabs, ... 

314 

169 

715 

436 

Lobsters, 

2,440 

1,467 

4.801 

3,212 

Oysters, 

.— 


359 

315 

Mussels 

28 

2 

440 

269 

Other Shell Fish. 

375 

200 

2,569 

1,975 

Total. 

3,163 

1,828 

8,944 

6,207 

Total Value of Fish Landed, 

21,757 

22,487 

1 GO,CCU 

386,185 


NOTE.—The figures for 1905 are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


N 
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Statement of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English 
and Welsh Coasts during the Month and Seven Months ended 
31st July, 1905, compared with the corresponding Periods of 
the Year 1904. 



J 

uly. 

Seven Months ended 

31st July. * 


1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 



Quantity. 



Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Brill, 

2,276 

2,333 

16,219 

16,651 

Soles, 

6,303 

6,113 

45,544 

39,055 

Turbot, 

6,939 

8,783 

43,544 

40,728 

Other Prime Fish,... 

443 

634 

1,219 

1,321 

Total Prime Fish, 

16,021 

14,863 

106,626 

97,755 

Bream, 

4,318 

__ 

22,043 

— 

Catfish, 

8,762 

6,598 

38,884 

30,331 

CoaUlsh, 

10,112 

— 

63,612 

— 

Cod, . 

101,345 

84,173 

887,656 

823,714 

Conger lids, 

4,379 

3,527 

32,610 

26,436 

Dabs, 

9,756 

8,584 

61.469 

65,961 

Dogfish, 

691 

— 

9,873 

— 

Dory, 

243 

— 

2,130 

— 

Gurnards, ... 

8,323 

7,622 

58,614 

58,306 

Haddock, ... 

195,788 

192,400 

1.228,877 

1,405,156 

Hake. 

83,910 

58,562 

334.300 

262,815 

Halibut. 

16,963 

15,407 

76.873 

68,098 

Lemon Soles, 

5,301 

4,333 j 

28,677 

24,490 

Ling, 

17,160 

14,627 

120,023 

109,077 

Megrims, ... 

6,619 

5,845 

30,153 

33,081 

Mouks (or Angleis), 

2,759 

2,339 

22,199 

21,613 

Mullet (Red), . 

105 

— 

818 

— 

Plaice, ... 

73,895 

66,261 

544,170 

473,952 

Pollack. 

1,016 

— 

7,603 

— 

Skates and Rays, ... 

32,235 

28,307 

210,452 

205,150 

Torsk, 

809 

835 

4,792 

4,463 

Whiting. 

21,182 

18,201 

189,981 

147,239 

Witches, ... ... ... ... | 

4,510 

3,279 

27,280 

20,856 

Mackerel, ... ... ... ... j 

20,065 

19,516 

687,027 

483,423 

Herrings, ... 

73,898 

27,960 

182,572 

93,868 

Pilchards, ... 

34,999 

2,542 

37,294 

7,643 

Sprats, 

— 

— 

25.253 

37,865 

Fish, all other, except Shell Fish, ... 

26,179 

32,998 

175,959 

270,766 

Total, ... ... 

784,376 

618,779 

5,217,020 

4,772,057 

Shell Fish:— 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabs, 

474,563 

519,403 

4,389,612 

4,868,776 

Lobsters, 

151,137 

125,102 

457,616 

407,189 

Oysters, ... 

877,900 

1,194,000 

18,882,150 

17,068,300 


Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

CwtB. 

Other Shell Fish, 

26,653 

28,882 

208,040 

199,648 


Note.—T he Jlguros for 1905 arc subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 
in lSS?™’ ^ oa flah ’ Dory, Red Mullet, and Pollack, were not separately distinguished 
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Statement of the Total Value of Fish landed on the English 
and Welsh Coasts during the Month and Seven Months ended 
31st July, 1905, compared with the corresponding Periods of 
the Year 1904. 



July. 

Seven Months ended 

31st, July. 


1006. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 



VAl.UK. 


Brill. 

J! 

6,427 

j: 

6,561 

j; 

42,726 

41,726 

Soles, 

30,060 

38,522 

273,259 

247,714 

Turbot, 

20,358 

16,717 

155,651 

144,650 

Other Prime Fish, 

fi24 

899 

1,852 

1 947 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

66,369 

61,699 

473,488 

436,036 

Bream, 

1,111 

— 

7,462 

— 

Catfish, 

1,475 

1,099 

11,824 

9,173 

Coaltlsh, 

2,5.-8 

— 

20,668 

— 

Cod, 

49,390 

38,217 

522,621 

466,007 

Conger Eels, 

2,933 

2,236 

23,233 

20,158 

Dabs, 

6,023 

5,356 

45,623 

48,128 

Dogfish, 

268 

— 

2,964 

— 

Dory, 

127 

— 

1,684 

— 

Gurnards, ... 

2,059 

1,834 

18,570 

18,434 

Haddock, ... 

80,526 

67,099 

799,487 

811,282 

Hake, 

33,056 

24,216 

196,665 

145,710 

Halibut. 

25,178 

22,326 

143.413 

132,983 

Lemon Soles, 

9,788 

7,515 

61,911 

53,298 

Ling, . 

7,940 

6,737 

70,716 

57,372 

Megrims, .. 

2.510 

2,814 

18,867 

20,127 

Monks (or Anglers), 

768 

674 

8,392 

7,092 

Mullet (Bed). 

215 

— 

1,736 

— 

Plaice, 

68,028 

63,438 

510,728 

442,961 

Pollack, 

429 

— 

4,433 

.... 

Skates and Rays, ... 

14,062 

11,880 

117,049 

108,917 

Torsk, 

282 

327 

1,995 

1,866 

Whiting. 

8,312 

6,298 

91,284 

67,023 

Witches,. 

3,137 

2,022 

26.872 

18,429 

Mackerel, ... 

8,473 

8,681 

299,644 

248,589 

Herrings, ... 

22,776 

8,447 

69,740 

43,323 

Pilohnrds, ... 

8,106 

847 

8,800 

2,549 

Sprats, 

— 

— 

3,867 

4,127 

Fish, all other, except Shell Fish,... 

22,673 

23,110 

109,536 

151,432 

Total. 

449,377 

366,872 

3,8153.052 

3,315,016 

Shell Fish 





Crabs, 

8,096 

7,871 

46,442 

43,549 

Lobsters,... 

6,677 

5,463 

20,374 

18,846 

Oysters,. 

1,812 

2,350 

63,208 

46,859 

Other Shell Fish, . 

10.643 

11,773 

61,126 

63,980 

Total. 

27,128 

27,457 

181,149 

173,234 

Total value of all Fish, ... * 

476,605 

394,329 

3,844,201 

3,488,250 


NOTE.—-The figures for 1906 are subject, to correction in the Annual Returns. 

Bream, Coalflsh, Dogfish, Dory, Bed Mullet, and Pollnok were not separately distinguished 

in 1904. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity ami Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Seven 
Months ended 31st July, 190f>, compared with the corres¬ 
ponding periods of the Year 1904. 



i 

i 

buly. 

Seven Months ended 
31st. July. 


i im>. 

1904. 

1 1905. 

i 

| 1904. | 


! QUANTITY. J 

Sparling, ... 

Turbot, 

Cod, . 

Conger Eel,... 

Flounders, Plaice, Prill, 

Haddock, ... 

Halibut, . 

Herrings, ... 

Lemon Soles. 

Ling. ... . 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Coal Fish), ... 

Skate and Hays, 

Sprats, 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

Cwts. 

9 
784 
57.099 
333 
6,745 
GO,867 
4,405 

1,347,755 
3.639 
17,300 
5.675 
14,940 
7,80'J 

1.711 

14,968 

8,171 

Cwts. 

4 

791 

46,709 

1,102 

6 729 
72 053 

6 212 
1,747 101 
3,223 
18773 
4,445 
10 318 
7|484 

2,256 

9,045 

7 400 

Cwts. 

92 
3,723 
468,211 
15,043 
43,690 
612,524 
24,605 
2.034.227 
15,654 
104.902 
7,036 
83,977 
71,943 
1.347 
12.473 
119,733 
56,047 

Cwts. 

4,010 

4 ii)e85 

49 4U 
S20,74B 

2,967)366 

m 

5264 
68 840 
69:540 
20*849 

79,’67$ 
67,589 

Total. 

1,557,153 

1,942,644 

4.174.087 

4,418,110 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

No. 
184,4;'0 
112,858 
- 

No. 

102,396 

63,324 

No. 

1,278,198 

000,671 

107,055 

No. 

1,602,337 

379,749 

141,139 

Clams. ... 

.Mussels, ... 

Other Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 

174 

4,390 

2,922 

Cwts. 

60 

3,599 

3,147 

Cwts, 

4,651 

40,210 

35.405 

Cwts. 

3,993 

43,868 

36,313 


vat.uk. 1 

Sparling, ... 

Turbot, 

Cod, . 

Conger Eel. ... ... ••• i 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, 

Haddock, ... ... .. ... ! 

Halibut .j 

Herrings, ... ... ... ••• | 

lemon Soles, .. ... ... i 

Ling, 

Mackerel. ... 

Saith (Coal Fish) .. 

Share and Itays, ... 

Sprats, .. ... ... — ; 

Torsk (Tusk), ... .. ... j 

Whiting .j 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

Total . 

£ 

as 

1,971 

19,990 

171 

7,692 

27,779 

(1,402 

360.478 

5.351 

4,439 

1,(546 

2,268 

1,111 

413 

3,912 

3,237 

£ 

29 

1,747 

14912 

437 

7,212 

23,553 

7,643 

326,222 

4 498 

6 020 

1 556 
1360 
1,022 

606 

2,116 

2)610 

£ 

297 

11.791 

188.024 

6.385 

64,130 

292,081 

38,982 

674,980 

28,402 

34.707 

2,184 

14,007 

18,663 

222 

2,004 

43.717 

81,020 

r; 

446,804 

400,433 

1,442£68 

1,347,987 | 

Shell Fish : 

Crab* .. 

Lotaters, ... ... ... 

Oysters . >* 

Clams, .. 

Mussels. .. 

Other Shell Fish, 


1,354 

2,813 

18 

252 

909 

8,415 
19,992 
429 
600 
2.889 
8,809 

II 

Total, ... ... 

4,976 

5,341 

41,26! 

44,698 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

MM 

405,774 

1,484,112 

1 , 899,636 


Notk.— The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Return*. 
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Return of Average Prices for each Province and for the Whole op 
Ireland of Grots, Cattle, Sheep, and other Agricultural 
Produce for the Quarter ended 30th June, 1905, and for the 
Whole of Ireland for the corresponding Quarter of 1904. 


product. 

PROV 

Leinster. Munster. 

1NCK. 

Ulster. 

Con 

naught. 

Whole 

ot 

Ireland, 

1906. 

Whole 

oi 

Ireland 

1904. 

Cuors 

h. ti. tt. d. 

*. d. 

fi d. 

ft. d. 

ft. d. 

Wheat, per 1121b*. 

— ; — 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

White Oats, . 

ons ; 7 4* 

g r*l 

g 

G 7 

fi fit 

Blaek Oats. . 

« 41 ! (I 2 

~ 

— 

« 33 

6 1* 

Barley, . 

fi fi — 

— 

— 

G ft 


Potatoes, . 

2 83 3 10 

2 fit 

3 83 

2 10} 

4 0} 

Hay. 

3 m 2 fit 

3 til 

1 8 

3 2 

3 91 

Perennial Rye 

Gram*Meed, per 112 lbs. 

— 


_ 


_ 

Italian Rye 

Grass Seed, . „ 

— : 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Flax, per 14 lbs. 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Store Cattle 

r </, £ (i. 

£ «. d. 

£ ft, d. 

£ s. d. 

£ f. d. 

One year old, per head. 

7 7 7 7 3 1 

f) 1 11 

G 13 10 

fi 15 fi 

G 15 8 

Two years old. 

10 13 2 9 fi 4 

8 11 3 

9 12 8 

9 10 8 

9 4 1 

Three years old. 

13 12 7 13 9 10 

*8 5 0 

12 7 0 

12 15 fi 

12 13 fi 

Springers 

14 2 10 13 9 2 

12 l.i 9 

13 13 4 

13 7 2 

13 0 6 

Stork sheep :-~ 






Lambs, . . per bead. 

1 7 3 1 G 2 

1 G 7 

0 17 8 

1 5 7 

1 5 5 

Over 12 A under 

21 months old, 

2 2 0 2 0 9 

1 3 7 

2 0 fi 

2 0 4 

1 18 fi 

Two years old 
and upwards, „ ; 

- 1 0 10 

1 G 6 

2 0 1 

1 18 3 

1 12 10 

Miscellaneous produce : 

4 

fi. (!. . k. tl. 

it. d. \ 

ft, d. 

ft. d. 

n. d. 

BUTTER. . per 112 lbs. 

91 3i 1 91 2i 

»fi n 

80 3 

91 1$ 

83 7} 

Kaos, . , per 120, 

6 101 6 01 j 

- 

5 7| 

fi 2t 

5 10} 

Pork, per 1121b* 

47 9J | fit 3 

MO 

60 2t 

61 2 

42 10t 

beef. 

- 1 ~ 

- 

- 

67 3* 

CO 0 

Mutton, . 

- j - 

- 

- 

69 71 

70 11} 

Wool, . per lb. 

i 

1 0a 0 lit 

_L_ 

— 

— 

1 0} 

0 91 


3rd Class. 
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Statement showing the Average Prices of Wheat, Oats, and Barley 
per 112 lbs., computed from Market Returns of certain quan¬ 
tities of these Cereals supplied to tho Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland by Inland Revenue Officers, 


for each Week of the Quarter ended 30th June, 1905. 


1 — 


Wheat. 


OATS. 

BARLEY. 

Upturns 








received in 
the Week ended 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

_ _ 

Average 
Price per 
11211*. 

Quantity. 



.s', d. 

Cv/ta. of 

112 lbs. 

*. 

d. 

Cwtft. Of 

112 Ib«. 

A. d. 

Cwt«. of 

112 U>*. 

April 

1, . 

— 

— 

6 

2? 

2,7414 

6 6 

600 


8, 

— 

— 

0 

84 

4,7901 

— 

— 

„ 

15, 

— 

_ 

6 

H 

2,5764 

... 


„ 

22, . 

— 

— 

G 

5 

2,453 

,... 

— 


29. 

- 

- 

G 

33 

2,6054 


- 

May 

fi, 

— 

! 

G 

44 

2.1863 

- 

- 

„ 

13, . 

— 

' 

G 

4 i 

2,208 

~ 

— 


20, 


! — 

<; 

41 

2.743J 

— 



27, . 

- 

i “ 

G 

7 

1,1614 

— 

— 

June 

3, 

— 

1 

6 

8 ' 

1,277 4 

- 

— 

„ 

10. 

— 

i 

6 106 

681 

— 

— 

„ 

17, . 

— 


6 

91 

9964 

— ! 

— 

,f 

24, 

! 


6 

8* 

8311 




Table showing the Average Price per 112 Iks., Live Weight, of Fat 
Cattle and Fat Sheep sold in the Dublin Market during the 
Quarter ended 30th June, 1905, and also for the correspond¬ 
ing period during the eight preceding years. 


DESCRIPTION. 





Year. 





1905. 

1904. 


! 1902. 


1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1807. 


«. d. 

g. d. 

a. d. 

«. d. 

A. d. 

a. d. 

a. d t 

A. d. 

«. d. 

Fat Cattle, 

32 8! 

34 34 

34 5] 

37 4 

33 4 

34 IQ 

33 74 

30 0! 

33 3| 

Fat Sheep, 

39 9| 

40 6? 

40 3| 

37 0. 

38 0 

40 I 

36 34 ; 

34 9 

37 104 












Statement showing the Numbers of Cattle and Sheep in respect of which ‘‘Live Weight” Returns have been furnished to the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, as under, during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1905. 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 

TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Pouts of Embarkation 



1 CATTI.l 

1 


Irish Ports. 

r " ; ' n 

■ 

_ . ... 

Fat. Stores. 

Calves. Total. 

Balliim, . 

9 38 21 

. 71 

Belfast, . 

3,572 28,562 

350 32,184 

Coleraine,. 

3 463 3 

469 

Cork,. 

93 5,193 7 

6.737 12,030 

Droglioda, 

1,676 424 

2,100 

Dublin, . . 

12,762 31,472 124 

4,234 48,692 

Dundalk, . 

1,431 2,392 

3,823 

Dundrum (Co. 

23 

23 


Greenore, 


Limerick,. 

95 | 

205 

Londonderry, . 1 

4,202 1 

13,767 



Port-rush, . 
Sligo, 

Waterford, 
Went port, 
Wexford. 


1 225 

4 340 

. 3,1186 10,120 

17 61 

, 761 742 


Total, . . 29,304 107,287 261 16,849 163,791 



SHEEP 


Sheep. 

j 

j Lambs 

Total. 

62 

274 

326 

624 

2,222 

2,846 

4,110 

10,102 

14.212 

6,128 

19,427 

24,665 

26,483 

65,072 

91,666 

629 

6,404 

6,933 

3,834 

1,186 

6,320 

132 

! 43 

i 

175 


j s| 

I 

2 

4.227 

i 

3,916 

: 

8,143 

! 1 

344 | 

1,305 

1,649 

389 

707 

1,096 

4,361 

9,002 

13360 

1,329 

1,414 

2,743 

1,917 

1,614 

3,461 

bsm 

121,890 

176,412 i 
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AND IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 

L 

Britain during the Three Months ended 30th Junk, 1905, shoving the 
in Ireland. 


Goats. 

IIonsBs. 

Mules 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

IBIS 11 POBTS. 

Stallions. 

Haros. 

Golding 

Total. 




I 

, 

! 




668 

Ballina. 

lot 

2 

960 

2,036 

2,998 


28 

39,649 

Belfast. 

. 

• 


• 

♦ 


• 

603 

Coleraine, 

. 

1 

115 

193 

209 


354 

29,296 

Cork. 

17 

• 

28 

2S 

53 


1 

28,249 

Drogheda 

58 

40 

1,393 

1,104 

2,637 

1 

40 

167,679 

Dublin. 

1,107 

♦ 

264 

296 

560 


226 

13,712 

Dundalk. 

2 

• 

• 




1 

26 

Dundrum (Co. Down), 

J88 

• 

1,113 

723 

1.836 


1 

12,187 

Greenore. 

18 

i 

50 

62 

113 


6 

8,966 

Larne. 


. 

* 

4 ! 

j 

4 


• 

607 

Limerick. 

■ 

1 

i 

89 

113 ! 

203 


1 

32,117 

Londonderry. 

m 

1 

8 

6 

14 


• 

2,700 

Newry, 

» 

. 

1 

2 

3 


• 

883 

Portrash. 

. 

* 

2 

2 

4 


9 

6,903 

1 

Sligo. 

2 

1 

450 

459 

919 

1 * 

i 

427 

35,509 

Waterford 

. 


6 

I 

7 

i 

3 

3,587 

Westport. 

. 

• 

9 

6 

8 

* 


6,406 

Wexford. 

im 

47 

M90 

5,031 

G 

2 

1*089 

388,947 

Total. 


o 
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TABLE 


Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 



Cattle. 

sheep. 

SWINE. 

British Ports. 

Fat. 

j Stores. 

| Other rjoivAu 
] Cattle. j Uftlve8 ‘ 

i 

! Total. 

t 

i 

Sheep. 

Lam!*. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Ardrossan, 

88 

| 

5,042 


• 

5,180 

6 

33 

39 

182 

• 

182 

Ayr, . , . 

1 

| 290 

11,409 


J 245 

11,944 

234 

423 

667 

177 

• 

177 

Barrow, . 

j 

883 

4,252 

• 

i 

j 

6,135 

40 

30 

70 

823 


893 

Bristol, . 

993 

4,839 

• 

3,089 

i 

8,921 

4,051 

813 

4,864 

2,893 


2,893 

Dover, 


11 



11 

96 

' 

96 

• 



Fleetwood 

3,032 

3,093 

# 

69 

6,234 

1,518 

1,925 

3,443 

48 


48 

Glasgow, . 

1,391 

17,565 

149 

1 j 

9,647 ; 28,755 

: 

469 

4,023 

4,492 

8,332 

* 

8332 

Greenock,. 

108 

2,748 

• 

31 

2,947 

• 

' 


13 

’ 

13 

Heysham,. 

303 

10,751 

19 

22 

11,095 

1,115 

710 

1,826 

! 

2,894 ! . 

2,894 

Holyhead, 

3,338 

16320 

22 | 17 

! 

19,897 

12,771 

19,396 

32,167 

10,878 


10.878 

Liverpool,. 

12,200 

15,754 

70 

1,016 

29,100 

27,805 

84.713 j 112,608 

16,463 

15 

! 16.478 

London, , 

• 

• 

' 

• 

• 



‘ 

• 

‘ 

• 

Manchester, . 

2,913 

007 

♦ 

• 

3,560 

2,718 

4,323 

7.041 

970 


970 

Milford, . . 

2,4 69 

6,308 

1 

2303 

11371 

2,009 

6,468 

8,077 

3,803 


3,803 

1 

Newhaven, 

• 

45 

• 

• 

45 

• 

• 

• 




Plymouth, 

24 

53 

• 

129 

206 


' 

• 

• 



Silloth, . . 

827 

929 

• 

• 

1,766 

• 

33 

33 

• 


• 

Southampton,, 

• 

85 

• 

91 

176 

« 



16 


16 

Stranraer,. 

336 

6,426 

• 

• 

6,762 

• 

• 


• 


. 

Whitehaven, • 

6 

860 


* 

856 

! • 

• 

* 

• 


• ; 

Total, v 

29394 

107,287 

261 

163*9 

* 

s 


121,890 

175,412 

17,499 

1$ 

im 
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II. 

Britain during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1905, showing the 
in Great Britain. 

Houses. 

.... .. .MuloB TVWnl 

Cloats. I | ; or A»so«. Beitish Poets 

Ullions. i Mares, i Geldings.! Total. JonnelK - 


116 | 

295 j 

412 

44 

i 

88; 

133 

96 i 

236 

332 

101 

131 

233 


! ■ i 

2 } 314 695 : 911 


1 2 181 308 ! 551 

l I 

; i 

. 0 ! 11 I 17 


1 


192 

337 

529 

270 

37 

2,171 

1,492 

3,700 

1,177 

l 

636 

792 

1,429 

• 

• 


2 

2 

6 

• 

72 

46 

118 

2 

1 

469 

487 

957 



I 

3 

4 

• 

• 

1 

10 

11 

• 


4 

1 

6 

| 


• 

10 

14 

24 

18 

I 

49 

68 

118 

2 

• 

27 

61 

88 

1 


1 5,828 Ardrossan. 

3 12,950 Ayr. 

1 6,362 Barrow. 

345 17,256 Bristol. 

. 107 Dover. 

3 10,639 Fleetwood. 

10 42,141 Glasgow. 

. 2,977 Greenock. 

15 16,369 Heysham. 

33 66,945 Holyhead. 

1 311 161,104 Liverpool. 

, 2 London. 

1 6 11,692 Manchester. 

356 24,466 Milford. 

, 49 Newhaven. 

. 217 Plymouth. 

1,794 Sillotb. 

. 216 Southampton. 

4 6,896 Stranraer. 

1 947 Whitehaven 


1,578 


2 


388,947 Total. 
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TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great 

of Debarkation 


Irish Ports. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

SWINE. 

Fat 

: Stores, 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat 

Stores. 

Total. 

Ballina, 

! 

1 

! 

’ 1 

j 




. 

' 

• 

. 


e 

Belfast, . 

. 1 44 

i 

• 

4 

48 

1,331 

• 

1,331 

• 


a 

Coleraine, 

j 

• i • 

1 

. ! 3 

3 



• 

• 


* 

Cork, 

. ! 2 

i 


3 

4 

* 

• 

• 

* 


• 

Drogheda, 




. 


♦ 


• 

• 


« 

Dublin, . 


96 

. 

100 

134 

. 

134 

8 


8 

Dundalk, 

• 

1 

4 


I 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

Dundrum, 




• 

• 

. 

• 

• 




Greenore, 


♦ 



• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

* 


Larne, . 


37 

. 


37 

* 

1 ; 

1 

4 

' 

| . 

Limerick, 


• 



• 

• 

• , 

• 

* 


* 

Londonderry. . 


3 



3 

176 

i 

176 

• 

« 

• 

Newry, . . 


• 





• 

* 

• | 


• 

Portrush,. . 


• 



• 

• 

. 

i 

• 

• 



Sligo, . . 


* 




ao 

• 

00 

• 

• 


Waterford, , 

, • 

1 

. 


1 

I 

183 

13 

198 

• 

t 


Westport, 


* 

, 


! 

♦ 

6 

• 

8 

• 

* 


Wexford, 


• 

♦ 1 


♦ 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

Total, 

! 

184 


13 

187 




■ 

■ 

1 
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HI. 

Bbitaih during the Three Months ended 30th Juke, 1905, showing the Poets 
in Ireland. 


Goafs. 

Hoksks. 

Mules 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

Irish forts. 

Stall lout. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 


• 


' 



■ 

♦ 

Ballina 


4 

92 

238 

329 


■ 

1,708 

Belfast. 

• 

• 


1 

1 

« 

■ 

4 

Coleraine. 

• 

2 

36 

36 

73 

• 

■ 

77 

Cork. 


% 

> 

6 


• 

■ 

6 

Drogheda. 

1 

27 

607 

m 

379 

• 

■ 

1,123 

Dublin. 


• 

10 

22 

32 


• 

38 

Dundalk. 

• 

• 

• 

' 

• 

« 

* 

• 

Dundrum. 

f 

• 

13 

19 

32 

s 

1 

33 

Greenore. 

• 

1 

6 

16 

i 

23 

• 


61 

Larne. 

• 

• 

• 

i 

• 


• 


Limerick. 


* 

16 

10 

1 

27 


• 

206 

Londonderry. 


1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

8 


• 

8 

Newry. 


• 

1 

i 

I 

1 


• 

1 

Fortraah. 

• 

• 

« 

1 

1 

« 

• 

61 

Sligo. 

t 

1 

63 

83 

147 

• 

■ 

849 

Waterford. 

♦ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

i 

6 

Westport, 

t 

•* 

8 

8 

6 



6 

Wexford. 

1 

87 


776 

1*684 

■ 

ss 

8,669 

Total. 
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TABLE 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embarkation in 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

British Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

1 

CalvesJ Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total 

Ardrossan, 


13 



13 

1,003 

, 

1,063 

, 



Ayr, . . 


6 


• 

G 

179 


179 

• 



Barrow, . 


• 


• 


• 

• 

• 

• 



Bristol, . 


1 


• 

1 


• 

• 

• 



Falmouth, 


• 



• 


* 

• 

• 



Fleetwood, 

' 

2 



2 


• 

• 



• 

Glasgow, . 


15 


7 

22 

528 

13 

541 

• 



Greenock, 


" 



• 

107 


107 



• 

Heysliam, 


18 


* 

18 

• 

• 

• 




Holyhead, 


38 


3 

41 

i 


1 

8 


8 

Liverpool, 


15 


1 

1(1 


• 


• 



London, . 


• 


• 





• 



Manchester, . 




* 

. 


• 


• 



Milford, . . 


2 


2 

4 

• 

• 





Newport, 




• 

* 

• 

• 





Plymouth, 


• 


■ 


• 



• 



Sllloth, . . 


35 



35 

i 


• 





Southampton,. 


2 



2 

• 

• 


• 



Stranraer, 


37 



37 

♦ 

1 

1 

• 



Whitehavon, . 


• 


• 

... . 

• 

• 

• 

• 


■ 

Total, . . 


184 


13 

197 

1,878 

14 

1,892 

8 


8 
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IV 


duriug the Three Months ended 30th Junk, 1905, showing the Poets of 
Great Britain. 



HOUSES. 

Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


Goats. 

Stallions. 

Marcs. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

British Poets. 


# 

9 

23 

32 



1,108 

Ardrossau. 


1 

3 

9 

13 



196 

Ayr. 


• 

1 

1 

2 



2 

Barrow. 



23 

21 

44 



45 

Bristol. 


• 

1 


1 



1 

Falmouth. 


1 

40 

102 

143 



145 

Fleotwood. 


5 

50 

14 

135 



698 

Glasgow. 


• 

1 

2 

3 



110 

Greenock. 


1 

9 

12 

22 


, 

40 

Heysham. 


23 

424 

303 

750 


1 

801 

Holyhead. 

1 

2 

44 

99 

145 

. 

1 

163 

Liverpool. 


• 

1 

5 

6 

j 

• 

6 

London. 


• 

13 

5 

; 

18 



18 

Manchester. 


1 

74 

88 

163 


5 

172 

Milford. 



• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

Newport. 


1 

12 

10 

23 


• 

23 

Plymouth. 


1 

1 34 

6 

41 


• 

76 

Silloth. 


• 


• 



• 

i 

2 j 

Southampton. 


1 

0 

16 

1 

23 


• 

61 

Stranraer. 



i 


* 


* 


Whitehavon. 

1 

37 

751 

776 

1.564 

■ 

7 

3,669 

Total 
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Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of 


Irish Pouts. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 


lyO 


2 

192 

31 


31 

Dublin, .... 

• 

111 

• 

. 

111 

. 

. 


Total, 

• 

301 

• 

2 


31 

| . 

31 


Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 


Isle of Man Pout. 

Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

; 

Fat. 

! 

StorcB. 

! 

Other 

Cattle, 

! 

Calves. Total. 

I 

Sheep.' 

j 

f 

i* 

Total. 

Douglas. 

• 

801 i 

• 

2 

303 

31 

• 

St 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 


IRISH PORTS. 

Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

BELFAST, . , . . ! 

1 

Dublin, . 

Total, . . ! 


• 

• 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of Embarkation 


ISLE or MAN PORT. 

Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Total, 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total 

Douglas, .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

* 

* 
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Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1905, 
Embarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1905, 
in the Isle of Man. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1905, 
Debarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1905, 
in the Isle of Man. 
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COASTING AND 


Return of the Number of Animals Shipped to and from Places in Ireland 

of Embarkation 


Irish Ports. 



CATTLE 



SlJEKP. | 


Swine. 

Fat. | 

Stores. 

Ollier 

Cattle. 

Jalves. 

Total. 

Sheep. | 

Lambs.J 

Total. 

Fat, 

Stores. 

Total. 

Cork to Aghada Pier, 

~7 

~r 


6 

6 

* 

20 

20 


• 

• 

„ to Belfast, . 


. 


. 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 


„ to Spike Island, 




♦ 

• 



• 


7 

7 

„ to Queenstown, 




• 

• 

2 


2 


• 

• 

* to Waterford, 


. 


. 

. 

• 






Total, , 


r 


5 

6 

2 i 

20 

22 

I 

7 

7 

Aghada Pier to Cork, 


i i . 


1 

90 i 

140 

230 

117 i 

• 

117 

Spike Island „ 


i 

• ! 

. 


• ! 


• 

*! 

• 

5 

Queenstown „ 


• 

. 



4 ; 

. 

4 

18 | 

* 

18 

Waterford „ 


9 


6 

15 

16 ! 

45 

60 


• 

_*_ 

Total. . 


10 


6 

16 

109 j 

185 

294 

140 

I 

* 

140 

Waterford to Ballyhack,. 



14 

. 

14 

. j 


. 

I 

• 


• 

„ to Belfast, 



. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

,. to D uncannon, 

1 

204 

, 

271 

476 

6 

8 

14 

. 

• 

■ 

„ to New Ross, . 

. 

183 


346 

529 

C 

3 

9 

• 


• 

Total, , 

1 

387 

14 

C17 

1,019 

12 

11 

23 

• 

• 

• 

Bally hook to Waterford,. 

4 

• 

• 


4 

* 

• 


38 

• 

38 

Belfast to Waterford, 


• 




• 

• 

• 

, ! 

4 

4 

Duneannon to Waterford, 

440 

236 


1 

07 G 

i 

210 

458 

668 

1,607 


1,612 

Now Boss to Waterford, . 

244 

400 


2 

640 

570 

; 

| 864 j 

1,434 

1,456 

! 

j * 

L466 

Kilrush to Limerick, 

27 

342 


14 

383 

10 

3 

13 

848 


848 

Kildysart „ 

2 


* 

4 

6 


. 

. 

99 


99 

Kilkee „ 

, 


, 


. 




29 


29 

Portumna 

, 


, 

, 

. 


, 

. 

420 


420 

Scariil’ „ 

, 



. 

. 


. 


153 


163 

Banagher „ 

. 


. 




. 


361 


861 

Total, . 

29 

342” 

• 

18 

* 389* 

■a 

3 

~ 13 

|gP 

’ 

n 

Greencastle to Greenore, 

• 

162 

• 

3 

165 

76 

95 

171 

13 

j , 

18 

Londonderry to Moville,. 

1 • 

6 

• 

■ 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

2 


2 

Moville to Londonderry,. 

9 

268 


E 

g 

76 

77 

163 

17 

8 

26 

Belmullet to Sligo, 

. 

84 

. 

. 

84 

28 

22 

60 

IB 

m 


Sligo to Belmullet 


• 


• 

. • 

• 

• 

• 

H 

m 

m 

Total, . 

727 

1,849 

• 

667 

3,233 

1,003 

1,786 

2,828 

6176 

38 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 


during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1905, showing the Places 
and Debarkation. 
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Return of the Number of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th June, 1905, showing the 
Ports of Embarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

Number of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 

~ 

40 

8 

48 

Cork, ..... 

- 

1 

— 

1 

Dublin. 

- 

56 

66 

111 

Green ore, .... 

- 

487 

236 

722 

Waterford, .... 

— 

32 

30 

62 

Total, 

• 1 

615 

329 

941 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland through 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th June, 1905, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

N umber of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 


— 

mm 

21 

Dublin, .... 

1 

1 


48 

Total, 

1 

50 

18 

■M 
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CREAMERY BUTTER PRICE STATISTICS. 


Week 

ending 

Copenhagen 

Top 

Quotations. 

Manchester. 

Lb. R 
In 24-lb 
Per C 

Banish. 

Free on 
rail, 
London. 

Conk wit 

oils. 

.case. 

>wt. 

Irish. 

Carriage 

paid, 

Passen¬ 

ger 

Train. 

h Order. 

Kroner 
per _ 
60 " 
Kilos. 

Shil¬ 

lings 

per 

Cwt. 

ap¬ 

proxi¬ 

mately. 

Banish 

and 

Swedish 

Choicest. 

All la 

Irish 

Creameries 

Choicest. 

nded. 



Kr. 

s. d. 

n. a. 

8. 8. 

i 

8 . (1. 

s. d. 

June, 

24. 

89 

99 11 

105 to 107 

98 to 100 

i 

m o 

109 8 

July, 

1. 

92 

103 4 

108 to 112 

98 to 103 

1 

i 

115 6 

113 2 

ft * • 

8, 

92 

103 4 

111 to 115 

100 to 106 

1 

115 6 

113 2 

»» • 

15, 

92 

103 4 

111 to 113 

102 to 105 

* 

i 

115 6 

113 2 

,, 

22, 

95 

106 8 

112 to 115 

103 1o 106 

i 

119 0 

116 8 

„ 

29, 

99 

111 2 

117 to 120 

107 to 110 

i 

123 8 

121 4 

August, . 

5, 

101 

113 5 

120 to 124 

112 to 116 


126 0 

123 8 

»» • • 

12, 

101 

113 6 

122 to 126 

114 to 110 


126 0 

123 8 

• • 

19, 

101 

113 5 

122 to 124 

114 to 116 


126 0 

123 8 

!» • • 

26, 

101 

113 6 

120 to 123 

110 to 114 


126 0 

123 8 

September, 

2, 

101 

113 5 

120 to 124 

110 to 114 


1 126 0 

123 8 

»» * • 

9, 

101 

113 6 

120 to 122 

110 to 114 


j 126 0 

123 8 

„ 

16, 

101 

113 6 

ISO to 122 

110 to 116 


| 126 0 

123 8 

i* • « 

23, 

103 

I 115 8 

120 to 124 

113 to 116 


j 128 4 

126 0 


From Manchester prices, from 8*. to 10*. must be deducted in 
order to arrive at the net return to a Danish Creamery; and from 
5*. to 7#. to get net return to an Irish Creamery. 

Danish pound rolls are free on rail, London, wrapped in parch' 
ment and in cardboard boxes. 

Irish pound rolls are carriage paid per passenger train, wrapped 
in parchment and in cardboard boxes. 

If rollB are not packed in cardboard boxes, deduct per 
lb. = 1*. 2 d. per cwt. 

An extra charge of \d. per lb. is made where cash does not arrive 
with order. 

Carriage on pound rolls per passenger train is \d. per lb., exclud¬ 
ing box; allowing for weight of box, carriage works out at 5*. 2 d. 
to 5*. 8 d. per cwt. of butter. 
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Account showing the Quantities of certain kinds of Agricultural 

into Ireland in each Week from 



week ended 

ARTICLES. 

3rd 

10th 

17th 

24th 

| 

1st 



.lune. 

J uno. 

J une. 

June. 

July. 


ANIMALS, LIVING— 







Ilorsee. 


. 

. 

. 

. 


Fresh Meat— 







Beef, .... owts. 

. 

1,276 

1,356 




Mutton, . . . 

• 

8,605 




Halted or Preserved Meat— 







Bacon, .... cwts. 
Beef,.. 

96 

• 

• 

; 

• 


Hams, „ 

82 

. 


1 9 



Pork.. 

Meat* unenumerated, Salted or 

• 

196 

200 

• 

220 


Fresh, ..... 
Meat preserved otherwise than bv 


29 

• 

* 

• 


salting, . . . .owls. 

• 

5 

473 


. 


Dairy Produce and Substitutes- 







Butter, .... cwts. 
Margarine, . . „ 

*158 

*174 

139 

*271 

* 167 


Cheese, „ 

, 



1 


Milk, Condensed, . . „ 

51 

18 

31 

19 

39 


„ Cream, . . „ 


, 




„ Preserved, other kinds „ 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 


Eggs, . . . gt. bunds. 

. 


5,420 

392 

628 


Lard, . . . cwts. 

• 

. 

63 

91 


55 


Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour— 


238,200' 





Wheat, .... cvvls. 

183,000 

85,400 

200 

130,800 


Wheat, Meal arid Flour . „ 

6,200 

15,300 

1,200 

9,000 

4,700 


Barley, . . . . „ 

. 

21,400 

17,600 


Outs, . . . . „ 

10,000 

. 

43^400 


24,100 


Peas,.. 

20 

20 

230 

70 

120 

: 

Beans, . . . . „ 



. 


1 


Maize or Indian Corn, . „ 

104,800 

287,400 

232,300 

223,300 

81,100 


FRUIT. RAW— 







Apples, . . , owts. 

, 

. 

, 

, 

# 


Currants, . . . „ 

Gooseberries, . . „ 

Pears, . . . . „ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 48 


Plums, „ 

, 

, 


t 



Grapes, . . . „ 

, 

, 

, 

, 



Lemons, . . . . „ 

, 



, 



Oranges, . . . . „ 

Strawborriea, . 

• 

• 


• 

• 


Unenumerated, , . „ 

. 

• 

. 

. 

• 


Hay .tons 

. 

. 

65 

, 

40 


Straw, „ 

12 

270 

. 


76 


Moss Litter,. 

124 

41 


54 

34 


Hops, .... owts. 

Vegetables, Raw— 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 


Onions, . . . bushels 

Potatoes, . . . cwtB. 


• 

• 

• 

• 


Tomatoes, . . . „ 

Unenumerated, . . & 


8 

* 

• 



Dried, .... cwts. 
Preserved by Canning, . „ 


• 

• 

. 



Poultry and game, . . II 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 



* This Table is confined to the Imports of certain kinds of Agricultural Produce into 
to a request from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form of Weekly Returns. It is hoped that the Department may soon be able to secure 
With these and such returns as the above, the Department will be in a position 
manufactured and agricultural products. 
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Produce Imported direct {i.e. from the Colonies or Foreign Countries) 
3rd June, 1905, to 2Gth August, 1905*. 


Week ended 


8th 

July. 

16th 

July. 

22nd 

July. 

29th 

July. 

6th 

August. 

ll 

F* 

19th 

August. 

26th 

August. 


• 

1 

; 

2,260 

• 

55 



• 

• 

• 

1,400 

* 

• 

• 


. 

6 

. 

. 

. 

. 

, 

1 


67 

9 


! 


I 

m 

200 

301 

• 

471 


245 

40 

• 

• 

99 

• 

• 

981 

• 

139 









182 

216 

206 

199 

234 

273 

221 

274 

9 

51 

73 

56 


36 

4 

74 

• 

• 

. 

• 


* 

• 

• 

1,832 


1,269 



2,199 

1.309 


250 



95 


91 


• 

352,000 

153,600 i 

89,800 

47,300 

1 32,600 ' 

137,400 

42,600 

326,600 

5,100 

6,000 i 

13 000 

6,800 

! 10,! KK) , 

3,400 

4,900 

4,500 


25,000 ! 

, 

27,200 


• 


5,700 

si,500 

16.600 

. 

. 

! : 1 


. 


120 

60 

10 

180 

20 

40 

. 40 - 

120 

252.700 

290,600 

205,900 

253,600 

405,700 

300,000 

217,000 

615,400 







. 

68 

• 

96 

10 

48 

• 

• 


• 




I 

; 

29 

60 

10 

m 

a 

* 


# 

• 

• 

198 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 • 

# 

• 


• 

. 

t 


• 


. 

. 

, 

. 

. 

86 j 

• 


. 


, 

283 

286 

110 j 

. 

« ! 

196 

, 

163 

, 

38 

60 

37 

45 

• 

114 

97 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

! 32 



. 

, 


191 

100 

1 

968 

• 


• 


• 

1 

• 

• 

. 

• 


9 


6 

• 

10 

• 


• 

* 

• 

26 

• 

146 


• 

• 


• 

« 

■ 

• 


Ireland from the Colonics and Foreign Countries, The Board of Customs have in answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supply this Department with them in the 
returns of Imports of all classes into Ireland which arc re-shipped from Great Britain, 
to ctiuge the economic dependence of this oountry on other countries for its supplies of 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1905. 

Preliminary Statement for 1905, compiled from the Returns collected on the 
5th June; and comparison with 1904. 


Distribution. 

190#. 

j 1901. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

total area of land and water. 

#6,787,880 

56,787,669 

Total Acreage undor all Crops 
and Grass.* 

32,286,832 

32,317,610 

Wheat,. 

1,796,98# 

1,375,284 

Barley. ..... 

1,713,664 

1,840,684 

Oats, ...... 

3,051,376 

3,262,962 

Rye,. 

62,197 

55,714 

Beans, ..... 

254,765 

252,782 

Peas,. 

175,235 

176,608 

Potatoes,. 

608,471 

670,209 

Turnips and Swedes, 

1,589,273 

1,604,104 

Mangold, .... 

404,123 

398,827 

Cabbage, ..... 

67,758 

64.607 

Kohl-Rabi,. 

17,587 

15,607 

Bape,. 

93,881 

97,772 

Vetches or Tares, . . 

136,429 

128,229 

Lucerne, ..... 

53,410 

65,724 

Other Crops, .... 

106,120 

100,947 


Increase. 



Clover and Rotation ■ 2,189,288 2,322,895 

Grasses. (Not for Hay, 2,288,282 2,848,600 


4,477,520 4,671,495 


Permanent Grass,* 


Flax,. 

441 

563 

Hops,. 

48,968 

47,799 

Small Fruit, .... 

78,822 

77.947 

Bare Fallow, .... 

349,313 

432,690 

Orchards,t. 

244,3S3 

243,008 


6,483 116 
1,983 08 


80,778 

01 

127,020 

• 6 9 

201,586 

69 

373 

&9 

14,831 ! 

09 


1,980 12 7 
8,200 6 4 




- 


179,321 



128,975 j 4 9 


re 



* Excluding 12,768,099 acres returned as Mountain and Heath Land used for gracing In 1125, and 
12,788,156 acres in 1904. 

t The acreage of any Crop or Grass grown under the trees in Orchards is also returned under 
its proper heading. 
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Preliminary Statement for 1905, compiled from the Returns collected on the 
5th June; and comparison with 1904— continued . 

Live Stock. 


Distribution. 

1905, 

1901. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Per 

Cent. 

No 

Per 

Cent. 

Horses used for Agricultural pur¬ 
poses* 

1,122,419 

1,120,247 

2,172 

02 


- 

Unbroken HorsesOne year and 

above. 

310,333 

301,371 

8,962 

30 

— 

— 

„ Under one year, 

139 681 

138,618 


08 

- 

— 

Total of horses, . 

1,572,433 

1,500,236 

12,197 

0-8 

- 

- 

Cows and neifors in Milk or in Calf. . 

2,707,392 

2,678,680 

28,712 

11 

- 

- 

Other Cattle :~Two years and above, 

1,415,317 

1,374,630 

40,681 

30 

- 

- 

„ „ One year and under 

two. 

1,471,070 

1.429,833 

41,237 

2 V 

- 

- 

„ Under one year, 

1,393,241 

1,375.203 

i 

18,038 

13 

- 

- 

Total of cattle, . 

6,987,020 

0,858,352 

128,668 

10 

- 

- 

Ewee kept for Breeding,. 

9,935,766 

9,880,908 

54,868 

06 

.... 

- 

Other SheepOne year and above, . 

5,147,517 

5,313,602 

- 

- 

166,085 

3*1 

„ „ Under one year, 

10,173,913 

10,012,668 

161,245 

I'd 


- 

TOTAL OF SHEEP, . 

25,257,196 

25,207,178 

50,018 

0*2 

- 

- 

Sows kept for Breeding,. 

335,008 

382,056 

- 

- 

47,048 

123 

Other Pigs, ..... 

2,069,911 

2,479,588 

- 

- 

389,677 

1.5-7 

Total of Has, 

2,424,919 

2,861,644 

- 


436,725 

18*3 


* Including Mares kept for Breeding. 


Board or Agriculture and Fisheries. 

25 ih August, 1905. 


p 

























DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


NUMB2R of OUTBREAKS of R WIN E-Fever, and Number of SWINE returned as having 
been SLAUGHTERED in I rebind, under the Diseases of Animals Act of 189*, in tne 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. _ 


Quarter ended 

SWINE-FEVER. 

Outbreaks 

confirmed. 

Swine Slaughtered 
as Diseased 
or as having been 
Exposed to Infection. 

June, 1909, ...... 

10 

257 


Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and N umber of Animals returned 
as having been attacked by Anthrax and Glanders in Ireland in the undermen¬ 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

ANTHRAX. 

Glanders 
(including Farcy) 

Epizootic 

Lymphangitis 

Outbreaks 

Reported 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

June, 1905, 

! 

1 

3 

10 

6 

9 


Number of Oases of Rabies in Dogs in Ireland during the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Number of Oases. 

June, 1905, ...... 

Nil 


NUMBER of OUTBREAKS reported as having taken place, and Number of ANIMALS returned 
as having been attacked by Sheep-Scab ana Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Sheep-Scab. 

Parasitic-Mange. | 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Sheep 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

June, 1905, 

43 

574 

06 

113 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Dublin. 
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EMIGRATION. 

Return of the Numbers, Nationalities, and ^Destinations of the Passengers that left 
the United Kingdom for places out of Europe during the Month ended 31st 
August, 1905, and the Eight Months ended 31st August, 1905, compared with the 
corresponding periods of the previous Year. 




British Empire. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Total 

for 

coms- 

pondtng 

Period 

Of 

1904. 












Nationality. 

British 

North 

America. 

Austra¬ 
lia and 
New 
Zealand. 

British 

South 

Africa. 

India, 

includ¬ 

ing 

Ceylon. 

Other 
British 
Colonies 
and Pos¬ 
sessions. 

Total. 

United 

States. 

Other 

Foreign 

Coun¬ 

tries. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 





Month ended 31st August. 





English, 

7,743 

1.293 

1,692 

165 

228 

11.121 

6,748 

445 

7,193 

18,314 

20,619 

Sootcb, 

1,092 

173 

376 

33 

9 

1,683 

2,801 

65 

2,866 

4,649 

4,277 

Irish, . . 

409 

98 

116 

2 

6 

G30 

4,353 

23 

4,381 

5,011 

7,296 

Total of British 
origin. 

9.244 

1,561 

2,184 

200 

242 

13,434 

13,902 

538 

14,400 

27,874 

32,186 

Foreigners, . 

2,686 

39 

160 

6 

16 

3,207 

16,596 

207 

16,803 

20,010 

20,325 

Nationalities not 
distinguished. 

15 

4 

- 

198 

182 

399 

341 

264 

605 

1,004 

699 

Total, 

11,945 

1,607 

2,644 

404 

440 

17,040 

30,839 

1,009 

31,848 

43888 

53,909 

Total for conn 1 
ponding period , 

1001. 

■ 

8,402 

1,354 

2,902 

299 

543 

13,500 

38,992 

717 

39,709 

i 

53,209 



Eight Months ended 31st August. 

English, 

62,561 

6.610 

11,791 

1,501 

2,198 

74,661 

39.065 

3.148 

42,213 

116,774 

112637 

Scotch, 

11,346 

961 

2,686 

114 

07 

15,203 

13,090 

372 

13,462 

28,665 

94,659 

Irish, 

2,686 

418 

680 

6 

26 

3,716 

29,475 

154 

29,629 

33,344 

39,861 

Total of British 
origin. 

66,193 

7,889 

15,166 

1,621 

2,320 

93.479 

81,630 

3,674 

86,304 

178,783 

169647 

Foreigners, . 

19,230 

190 

3,000 

66 

152 

22,638 

104,866 

2,876 

107,742 

130,380 

106877 

Nationalities not 
distinguished. 

32 

4 

- 

906 

1,373 

2,314 

S18 

1,709 

2,527 

4341 

4,111 

Total, 

86,765 

8,083 

18,156 

2,592 

3,845 

118,431 

187,314 

8,259 

196,573 

314,004 

279635 

Total for con ex¬ 
pending period, 

1901. 

69,954 

7,843 

19,464 

2,680 

3,848 

103289 

170539 

6,807 

176346 

279636 



•The destination* given are,in all eases, based on the porta at -which the passengers cratraotcd to land. 

NOTR-The above figure*, being made up at the earliest possible date after tho close of each Month, are 
subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


A. T. A Co. (Ltd.) 

*AQQ. WtP,18d. 10.06. (8.06.HW171, 
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THE COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 


The eighth meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
Tuesday, 14th November, 1905, in the Royal University of Ireland, 
Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

The Chair was taken at 11.15 o’clock, by the Right Hon. Sir 
Horace Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.o., f.r.s., Vice-President of the De¬ 
partment. 

The following were present: — 

Representing the Department. —The Vice-President; Mr. T. P. 
Gill, Secretary; Professor J. R. Campbell, Assistant-Secretary in 
respect of Agriculture; Mr. George Fletcher, Assistant Secretary 
in respect of Technical Instruction; Mr. R. Cantrell, i.s.o., Chief 
Clerk; Mr. W. S. Green, Chief Inspector of Fisheries; Mr. J. S. 
Gordon, Chief Agricultural Inspector; Mr. W. Vickers Dixon, 
Senior Inspector for Technical Instruction; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, 
Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch ; Mr. J. P. 
Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Accounts; Mr. D. H. Lane, Inspector of 
Fisheries ; Mr. D. S. Prentice, m.r.c.v.s., Superintending Travel¬ 
ling Inspector; Mr. J. D. Daly, Senior Staff Officer; Mr. T. Butler; 
Mr. J. V. Coyle; Mr. J. Hogan ; Mr. A. Kelly; Mr. H. G. Smith; 
Mr. R. H. Lee. 

Members of Council, according to Provinces. 

Leinster. 

Robert A. Anderson; Gerald J. Brenan, j.p. ; Algernon T. F. 
Briscoe j.p. ; Stephen J. Brown, ,t.p, ; Thomas J. Byrne, j.p.; 
D. J. Cogan, m.p. ; Major J. H. Connellan, j.p., d.l. ; William M. 
Corbet; William Delany, m.p.; James Donohoe, j.p.; Colonel 
Nugent T. Everard, j.p., d.l. ; William Field, m.p. ; Rev. T. A. 
Finlay, m.a* ; Toler R. Garvey, j.p.; Patrick Hanlon; Walter 
M'M. Kavanagh, j.p., d.l. ; Patrick J. Kennedy, j.p., m.p. ; Nicholas 
B. King; James M'Carthy ; James M'Mahon, j.p. ; The Right Hon. 
The Earl of Mayo, k.p., d.l.; John J. Molloy, j.p.; George F. 
Murphy, j.p.; Charles H. Peacocke, j.p.; Henry Reynolds; 
William R. Ronaldeon. 

Ulster . 

William Edmund Best; Rev. E. F. Campbell, m.a. ; Alexander L. 
Clark, j.p.; Thomas Faloon, j.p.; Jeremiah Jordon, m.p.; John 

Q -4 
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Keenan, j.p.; Arthur S. Lough, j.p.; Francis J. Lynch; T. P. 
M‘Kenna; H. de F. Montgomery, j.p.,d.l.; George Murnaghan, 
m.p.; Colonel R. G. Sharman-Oawford, j.p., d.l.; William 
Smyth, j.p. ; Captain T. Butler Stoney, j.p., d.l. ; Thomas Toal, j.p. 

Munster. 

Richard Barter, j.p.; James Byrne, j.p.; Captain William C. 
Coghlan, j.p. ; Maurice Connery, m.d., j.p. ; Thomas Corcoran, j.p. ; 
Thomas Duggan; Patrick J. Hogan j.p. ; Jeremiah J. 
Howard, j.p.; Thomas Linehan, j.p.; William McDonald; 
Patrick S. Manning; Michael Mescal, j.p.; the Right Hon. Lord 
Monteagle, k.p, d.l.; Patrick F. Mullally, j.p.; Edmund 
Nugent, j.p. ; Cornelius O’Callaghan; Alexander O’Driscoll, j.p.; 
Thomas Power; Hugh P. Ryan; John Ryan, j.p.; George F. 
Trench, j.p. 


Connaught. 

The Right Hon Lord Clonbrock, h.m.l. ; Rev. T. C. Connolly, c.o.; 
P. J. Costello; John Galvin; Thomas G. Griffin; James P. 
MacGuire; Rev. P. M'Loughlin, p.p. ; Daniel Morrin; Colonel John 
P. Nolan, j.p., m.p.; Edward P. O’Flanagan/ 

His Grace the Most Rev. John Healy, d.d., Lord Archbishop of 
Tuam, Member of the Agricultural Board, was also present. 

Mr. J. D. Daly acted as Secretary to the meeting. 

The Minutes of the seventh meeting, 9th February, 1905, a copy 
of which had been sent to each member of the Council, were taken 
as read, and were accordingly signed. 

The Vice-President delivered his address.* 

The Council re-affirmed the arrangement made at previous meet* 
ings whereby the speech of a proposer of a resolution was limited to 
ten minutes, and the speech of a member other than the proposer 
of a resolution, to five minutes. 

The Council had under consideration the following subject, which 
was submitted by the Department for discussion;_ 

The further development of county schemes: what steps are 
indicated by the experience of County Committees I 


* Printed at page 216, ri *t.q. 
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The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Stephen Brown, 
and seconded by Lord Monteagle: — 

“ That we desire to impress upon the County Committees of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction throughout the country 
the groat importance of a thorough organization, by means of 
local Sub-Committees and otherwise, of each county, especially 
in the rural districts, for the purpose of obtaining the utmost 
benefit from the opportunities provided under the Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction Act.” 

After considerable discussion, during which several important 
suggestions were made and noted, the resolution was put and 
passed unanimously. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Thomas Linehan 
and seconded by Mr. Jeremiah Howard : — 

“ That we request the Department to alter the present 
system of collecting agricultural statistics, which gives most 
unreliable results, and to substitute therefor a method similar 
to that adopted for obtaining the* Census returns.” 

Mr. Linehan stated that in many instances the instructions issued 
with regard to the collection of statistics were not carried out by the 
Police, and he read a statement received from an enumerator as to 
practices adopted in filling up the returns. Mr. Linehan proposed 
as a substitute for the present system that the forms should be left 
with the farmers to fill up and return. 

After some comments by members on the points raised, the 
Superintendent of Statistics stated that he did not believe that the 
alleged practices were general, but that he would be glad of an in¬ 
vestigation on the point. He further stated that with regard to 
certain returns which were estimates there was difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing accurate information, and that the proposed change in the 
method of collection had serious disadvantages. He thought it de¬ 
sirable, however, that further inquiry should be made as to the best 
means of collecting the statistics, and he was quite prepared to 
recommend the Department to carry out from time to time indepen¬ 
dent teste in some districts with a view to checking the figures 
supplied by the enumerators. 

The Vice-President said that the Department would undertake to 
inquire into the matter referred to by Mr. Linehan with a view to 
seeing whether any improvement could be made in the present 
system. 

I 
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Whereupon Mr. Linehan asked leave to withdraw his resolution. 

The resolution was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 

The! following resolution was proposed by Mr. Linehan and 
seconded by Mr. Win. McDonald, and adopted: — 

“ That the Department be requested to keep a record of the 
the quantity arid quality of the milk of each cow at the Albert 
Agricultural College and at the Munster Institute, at each 
milking, as well as of the mixed milk of the entire dairy herd.” 

At the request of the Vice-President, the Assistant Secretary in 
respect of Agriculture stated that a record of the quantity of milk 
was kept at both the institutions referred to. A test as to 
quality was costly, but the Department would consider the advisa¬ 
bility of instituting such a test when they had a qualified man 
available for the work. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. .William 

Field, m.p., and seconded by Mr. H. do F. Montgomery, and passed 
unanimously: — 

“ That this Council approves of a practical effort being made 
to reafforest suitable areas in Ireland; ajid that the Depart¬ 
ment appoint a Committee to advise them on matters relating 
thereto; and that the Treasury be requested to refund the 
monies arising from Irish Quit and Crown Rents as the nucleus 
of a fund for this purpose.” 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William 

Field, m.p., and seconded by Mr. Jeremiah Jordan, m.p. 

“ That, in view of the resolution unanimously passed by the 
House of Commons last session with respect to the immediate 
necessity of arterial drainage for Ireland, this Council enter 
into communication with the Chief Secretary to confer with 
him regarding a practical scheme to carry out said resolution,” 

After some discussion, it was pointed out that a Viceregal Com¬ 
mission on arterial drainage had been recently appointed, and that 
two members of the Council of Agriculture—Mr. Stephen Brown 
and Right Hon. Mr. Andrews—were members of the Commission. 
In these circumstances it was felt that the subject should be post¬ 
poned pending the issue of the report of the Commission. 

Mr. Field concurred, and asked leave to withdraw the resolution. 

The resolution was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 
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The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William 
Field, m.p. : — 

“ That as the present system of cheap through rates and high 
inland rates of transit injuriously affects agriculture and manu¬ 
factures in Ireland, we request the Government to appoint a 
Viceregal Commission to inquire into and report upon the 
matter, with a view to utilise the suggestion made during the 
proceedings of the Financial Relations Commission, that a re¬ 
fund of the overtaxation should be granted by the Treasury to 
enable a reduction of rates and charges now levied by Irish 
railways.” 


After some discussion, the Vice-President suggested that Mi. 
Field should amend his resolution by omitting all after the word 
“ matter” in the fifth line. 

Mr. Field accepted this suggestion, and the resolution, amended 
as follows, was put and passed unanimously: — 

“That as the present system of cheap through rates and 
high inland rates of transit injuriously affects agriculture and 
manufactures in Ireland, we request the Government to appoint 
a Viceregal Commission to inquire into and report upon the 
matter. ” 


The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William 
Field, m.p. seconded by Mr. Nicholas B. King, and passed unani¬ 
mously : 

“ That this Council recommends the Government to bring in 
Bills compelling the identification of imported dead meat, and 
also to provide compensation to the owners of animals bought 
bona fide at full market price, but afterwards confiscated as 
being tuberculizod.” 


The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Patrick Hanlon, 
seconded by Mr. William Delany, m.p., and passed unanimously: — 

“ That we request the Department to have another inspec¬ 
tion of the stallions throughout the country made, so that a 
larger number of those of Irish draught blood may be selected; 
and that nominations be given for mares sent to horses of this 
class / 1 

“ That we also urge on the Department the great advantage 
that would be sure to result if they would start a stud of Irish 
draught horses on their farms.” * 
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The following resolution was proposed by Mr. James McCarthy 
and seconded by Mr. Mescal: — 

“ That the meetings of this Council are too infrequent for 
the due and prompt consideration of the many grave and im¬ 
portant subjects—some of them of vital interest to the progress 
and welfare of the country—upon which it is supposed to ad¬ 
vise; and that for the efficient discharge of its duties, we are 
of opinion that the Council of Agriculture should meet at 
least every three months.” 


Mr. Howard and others suggested that the meetings should be 
held at intervals of six months. 


Mr. John Ryan proposed and Mr. Montgomery seconded an 
amendment to the effect that no change should be made in tb© ex¬ 
isting practice. 

The amendment being put was declared lost. 

The Vice-President suggested that Mr. McCarthy should amend 
the two last lines of his resolution so as to read—“should meet at 
least twice a year.” 

Mr. M'Carbhy and Mr. Mescal accepted this suggestion, and the 
resolution, amended as -follows, was put and passed without a 
division: — 

‘ That the meetings of this Council are too infrequent for 
the due and prompt consideration of the many grave and im¬ 
portant subjects—some of them of vital interest to the progress 
and welfare of the country—upon which it is supposed to ad¬ 
vise; and that for the efficient discharge of its duties, we are 
of opinion that the Council of Agriculture should meet at least 
twice a year.” 


The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Arthur Lough, 
seconded by Mr. Ldnehan, and passed unanimously: — 

“That the Department of Agriculture and Technical In¬ 
struction consider the advisability of providing farmers with 
expert advice in building new dwelling-houses and remodelling 
homesteads,” 6 


u That they should supply standard plans and specifications 
free, or at a nominal charge, particular attention to be given to 
sanitary arrangements, and how best to utilise materials pro¬ 
curable about the farm or in the neighbourhood.” r 
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The following resolution was proposed by Colonel Nugent T. 
Everard, seconded by Mr. 0. O’Callaghan, and passed unani¬ 
mously : — 

“ That we call upon the Government to repeal the Acts of 
Parliament which prohibit the cultivation of tobacco in Ire¬ 
land, and which thereby give! an unfair monopoly of the 
industry to foreign countries.’ 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. R. A. Anderson, 
seconded by Rev. E. F. Campbell, and passed unanimously: — 

“ That this Council desires to call attention to the recent 
rapid increase in tho adulteration and fraudulent sale of butter, 
whereby the making of pure butter as an industry is being 
.threatened with extinction. That we earnestly request the 
Department of Agriculture to urge upon the Government the 
immediate necessity for such legislation as will provide effective 
machinery for the detection of such frauds and to secure the 
adequate punishment of offenders, and that the co-operation of 
all Members of Parliament, representing agricultural con¬ 
stituencies, be invited in support of any Bill promoted with 
these objects in view.” 

The proceedings terminated at 6 o’clock. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS TO THE 
COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, —There stands upon the agenda 
paper, in the name of Mr. MCarthy, a motion which, whether you 
adopt it or not, it will be very profitable to discuss. The law re¬ 
quires you to meet at least once a year. Mr. M‘Carthy proposes 
that the Council should meet at least every three months. 

Question of Frequency of Meetings of the Council. 

This he considers necessary for the due and prompt consideration 
of many grave and important subjects, some of them of vital 
interest to the progress and welfare of the country. As the person 
chiefly responsible for deciding the frequency of your meetings, let 
me tell you the principle upon which I have acted. I have always 
been ready to summon the Council whenever there was reason to 
believe that you wished to meet, and I hope in the past I have 
rightly interpreted your wishes and consulted yo-ur convenience. 
The first Council met four times, and this is your fourth meeting. 

The chief considerations you will have to take into account, when 
you are discussing Mr. M'Carthy’s proposal, are the probability of 
securing a good attendance, a small attendance being most undesir¬ 
able; the interruption of the work of many of the Department’s 
officers, who have to prepare an immense amount of information in 
order to meet possible criticism; and the expenditure of public 
moneys in bringing delegates to Dublin from every oount-y in Ire¬ 
land. The cost of holding a meeting is, roughly, £300; a sum not 
lightly to be expended. Do not imagine for a moment that I have 
any doubt as to whether a meeting of the Council is worth £300. 
I am going to bring before you to-day one matter—the only subject 
which the Department has submitted for discussion,—in regard to 
which, if you give the Department the assistance I am going to ask 
of you, it would not be long before the £300 was multiplied a 
hundredfold in the substantial benefits which would be conferred 
upon the country. I am also going to ask you to face boldly a 
great adverse fact seriously retarding our progress, and to give to 
the thought of the country a lead which, if taken, and I believe it 
would be taken, would hasten by decades the realisation of Ire¬ 
land's economic hopes. 
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Before I submit the particular matter and the general matter 
which are to be the subjects of my address, let me in a very few 
words make answer to two fundamental questions upon which we 
must bo agreed if our discussions are to have any logical sequence 
or practical effect. 

Objects of the Department and the various Bodies 
CONSTITUTED UNDER THE Ad’ OF 1899. 

My first question is—what is this new addition to Irish govern¬ 
ment—this Department with its Council and Boards, its Con¬ 
sultative Committee for co-ordinating educational administration, 
its thirty-three County, six County Borough, and seventy-three 
Urban District Committees, constituted to work with the central 
body—what is all this elaborate machinery intended to do for Ire¬ 
land ?—My answer is that its purpose is to assist in developing our 
agricultural and industrial life by providing practical education 
for the rising generation, and by assisting our workers by means 
of useful information and technical advice, illustrated and enforced 
wherever necessary by practical demonstration. 

The second question is: - If that be our mission, what are the 
conditions to be supplied, and upon whom rests the responsibility 
for supplying them in order that that mission may be fulfilled? 


Necessary Conditions for the Success of this 
Organisation. 

My answer is, that there are three principal conditions to he 
supplied:—Firstly, the efficient discharge of its functions by the 
Department; secondly, the active and sympathetic co-operation of 
the local authorities; and, thirdly, the fair and impartial attitude 
of public opinion towards the work in which the central Depart¬ 
ment and the local bodies are engaged. 

Discharge of Duties of Central Department. 

(1.) Upon the first of these conditions, the way in which the cen¬ 
tral Department has done its work, I shaJl welcome, and do my 
best to meet, any criticism which you may see fit to make. I am 
glad that, owing to a somewhat unexpected course of public affairs, 
I have again to give an account of my stewardship to you, who have 
a moral as well as a legal right to demand it. 
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Co-operation of Local Authorities. 

(2.) But I wish here to deal especially with the second condition, 
the relations of the local authorities to the Department, and with 
the division of labour which there must be between us. This subject 
is the most important in its immediate practical bearings and far- 
reaching effects I have over brought to your notice. For, remem¬ 
ber, Gentlemen, that the policy of the Department has 
been throughout to decentralise as much of the work as possible. 
I do think we are gradually solving what I have before described as 
our chief administrative problem, viz., how far we can reap the ad¬ 
vantage of stimulating local interest and evoking local effort with¬ 
out loss of administrative efficiency, which is, of course, more easily 
secured under central direction. 

Assistance rendered by School Authorities. 

Now so far as the school authorities are concerened, I can say 
that we have nothing to complain of. On the contrary, we have re¬ 
ceived far more assistance from them than we could have reasonably 
expected in view of the immense amount of trouble we were forced 
to give them in adjusting their arrangements tp meet the require¬ 
ments of our new educational programme, to say nothing o*f the 
sacrifice by hundreds of teachers of their summer holidays four 
years in succession in order to qualify themselves to teach that pro¬ 
gramme. 

I shall give you presently some interesting figures which go to 
show that the happy relations which have been established between 
some primary, a great many secondary schools, and the Department, 
have been fruitful of excellent results; and this does not apply to 
any one part of the country or to any one denomination. It is 
generally true that the important work of introducing experimental 
science, drawing and domestic economy into the secondary schools of 
the country has been made, if not an easy, at any rate a very pleasant 
task for the officers of the Department by the friendly and helpful 
spirit in which they have been met by those directing and teaching 
in the schools. 

Relations with County and Urban Committees. 

Now in regard to our relations with the County and Urban Com¬ 
mittees, a wholly wrong impression exists among those who see none 
of the work but read the incidents which the public press think 
worthy of notice. It should be remembered thfri* whenever a local 
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body and a central department are in disagreement, the public in¬ 
variably side with the local body. And it must be admitted that 
on the evidence before it the public could hardly do otherwise. On 
general grounds I do not think it is desirable for the members of 
any human institution to be always in the right, and I know it gets 
monotonous being always in the wrong. I have sometimes 
wondered whether it would not be for the public good that the De¬ 
partment should occasionally be unmuzzled, should make speeches 
and pass resolutions in the presence of the Press, criticising local 
bodies with the same freedom as is indulged in by local bodies criticis¬ 
ing the Department. That, however, is, I suppose, not practical 
politics. But there are a few things I think I may say to you, who, 
both by your constitution and by your function, are clearly in¬ 
tended to criticise frankly and fearlessly not only the central but 
the local administrative bodies, and who, I am sure, desire to hold 
the scales evenly between them in the interest s of the work. I have 
noticed that the relations between the local bodies and the Depart¬ 
ment vary enormously. Yet the principles of action and the pro¬ 
cedure of the Department do not vary. From this I infer that the 
differences must be in the Committees and not in the central body. 
The truth is that the vast majority of gchemes are working smoothly 
and well. On the Technical Instruction side of the Department's 
work difficulties were bound to arise under new Committees, composed 
for the most part of gentlemen who had no previous experience of 
educational administration, hut who were, nevertheless, strongly 
interested in the movement. Obviously, nothing would have been 
easier than to leave these Committees to go their own way, but it 
would have involved a loss to Ireland of a large part of her share in 
imperial funds which we are trying—and, as I shall show you, not 
without success—to help Irish schools to earn. When we turn to the 
agricultural side of the Department s work, it is quite true that 
there was in the first year considerable friction between the central 
and the local bodies. Now there are occasional misunderstand¬ 
ings ; but the real trouble is that in many counties the most is not 
being made of the money provided. This, in my opinion, arises 
from the want of a clear definition of the respective functions cf 
the central and the local administrative bodies. 

Respective Functions of the Central and Local 
Authorities. 

I say functions, and not powers, as I wish to have the matter 
considered not as one of right, but simply from the point of view of 
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the greatest benefit to the country. It is true that the statute de¬ 
fines our respective powers, and, indeed, gives the Department a much 
larger control over the joint work than it ever exercises. Although 
we make the larger payment to the piper, the local authority, much 
more often than the Department, calls the tune. Now it seems to 
me to be a sound view, that the Department, with the support of 
this Council, and under the restrictions which the Boards can im¬ 
pose, should decide all questions which are of general as distinct 
from local import. Further, in formulating schemes where quee- 
tions of educational or economic principle are involved, the central 
department must have the final say. Lastly—and this is the most 
important of all—it must be left to the Department to approve of 
the qualifications of the teachers and experts for local work. Upon 
the troubles to which the exercise of this function gives rise I shall 
have something to say presently. To the Local Committee should 
belong the selection of the .schemes from among those approved by 
the Department, the appointment of qualified officers, experts and 
teachers for the local work, and the making of all necessary arrange 
ments for carrying out the schemes- in short, the organisation of 
the work. 

Vital Importance of proper Organisation by Local 
Committees. 

It is in the discharge of this last duty that the greatest improve¬ 
ment can, in my judgment, be effected. I never recognised how 
fundamentally important was this part of the local Committee's 
work until, in the absence through ill-health of a good many of the 
staff this summer, I was brought into closer touch than heretofore 
with many of those who are doing the local work. Gentlemen, the 
country is now provided with technical teachers and experts of 
high qualifications both on the practical and theoretical side, far 
in excess of any provision ever made before. I am confident that 
the benefits derivable from the services of these men could easily 
be doubled if the local Committees generally organised the people 
within their areas to profit by this instruction and advice. It is 
the function of the Committee to see that the objects aimed at in 
the several schemes, and that the benefits which they are designed to 
confer upon the people, are brought to the knowledge of the farmers 
in each district of the county. The selection of centres for classes 
and lectures, arrangements with school managers and school¬ 
masters for the use of rooms for lectures, heating and lighting the 
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rooms, the formation of representative local Committees, the selec¬ 
tion of a chairman for each night on which a lecture is to be de¬ 
livered, the distribution of leaflets making known the object of the 
instruction provided, and generally arousing an interest in the Com¬ 
mittee's schemes, are all duties which should be discharged through 
the agency of the local Committee. We have had difficulties 
with some County Committees because they wished to employ expert 
teachers in doing this organising work. I am sure that the Council 
agree that it would bo a great waste of a teacher's time doing work 
which does not require expert qualifications. Our annual income 
from the endowment is now being fully expended. The work is 
growing rapidly, and so is the demand for technical training and 
advice. No greater economy, no greater addition to the efficiency 
of the work could be made than the enlistment of voluntary assis¬ 
tance for organisation and the keeping of the expert to expert work. 
In this connection let me add that a comparative study of the work 
of the County Committees brings out convincingly the importance 
of having a secretary who is able to take the lead in organising 
work. In a few instances, including such dissimilar cases as Cork, 
Down, Tyrone, and Wexford, the secretary of the County Com¬ 
mittee spends a great part of his time going through the county 
districts, forming local Committees and generally assisting the 
people to take advantage of the various schemes. I know of cases 
where the secretary does not give his whole time to the Committee's 
work, and is closely tied to the county offices, and where, neverthe¬ 
less, the organising work is well done, sometimes owing to the ad¬ 
ministrative capacity of the secretary, sometimes to the enthusiasm 
of the chairman. But these are exceptions. As a general rule, I 
think it is highly desirable that a whole-time officer should he 
appointed, and that as soon as ho has proved his capacity to com¬ 
bine the functions of a capable organiser with those of a good corres¬ 
pondent and accountant, he should be paid a good salary. That, 
gentlemen, is, I think, all I need say on the subject of organisation. 
I tell you with conviction based upon experience that, if you can 
succeed in bringing home to t he local Committees the importance of 
levelling up their organising work to that of the most successful 
counties, you will do the best of the many good days' work which, 
your critics notwithstanding, you have already done for the country. 
One very hopeful feature in the situation is that, if I were to per¬ 
form the invidious task of placing the County Committees in order 
of merit according to the extent in which they had successfully 
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operated the various schemes, you would find that, making due 
allowance for exceptional poverty, the honours would be fairly 
divided among the provinces. 

(3.) I come now to the third of the principal conditions I have 
laid down, the attitude of public opinion towards our work. 

Attitude of Public Opinion towards Department’s Work. 

Of this I make no general complaint. Considering that we are an 
Irish Government Department, we are treated considerately, and the 
practical recognition of the value of our work in thei rapidly increas¬ 
ing rate at which it is being taken up is quite satisfactory. None 
the less, in a struggle against apathy, which is far more serious than 
active hostility, the ceaseless attempts to discredit the Department 
and its officers by reckless charges of jobbery, sectarianism and 
incompetence, undoubtedly tend to alarm and discourage the very 
classes whom it is most important to bring into touch with the 
Department's schemes. These charges cannot be met where they 
are made. I do not suppose any one expects me to spend my days 
in correcting statements made by anonymous and irresponsible 
persons, often without a shadow of foundation. If once you allow 
yourself to start on the task of replying to newspaper criticism, the 
moment you cease doing so and attend to your business, the anony¬ 
mous fraternity, who, perhaps, have no business to attend to, 
triumphantly exclaim that they have silenced your guns. I do not 
wish to shirk the responsibility of my position for every act of the 
Department or its officers, but I will only answer to Parliament and 
to you, the loss of whose confidence I have many times stated 
publicly would lead to my resignation. Now I think it is right that 
I should do my best to strengthen the position of the Department 
and the local authorities in their joint work, by putting before you 
the facts which, I think you will see, give a complete denial to the 
two chief charges which the minor attacks are intended to drive 
home. Let me say here that I know that many people quite 
honestly and most reluctantly believe these charges, because they 
are not denied. The first charge is that there has been throughout 
and continues to be, an utterly unnecessary importation of non-Irish 
teachers and experts. The second is the sweeping charge that the 
cost of the Department’s operations is enormous compared with the 
work which it has accomplished. With regard to the first charge, 
in my last address to you I said all I have got to say in favour of 
getting the best men for the work to be done. 
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Allegation as to unnecessary Employment of Non-Irish 
Teachers and Experts. 

But I think you will foe glad to know the facts as to the employ¬ 
ment of Irish and non-Irish teachers and experts respectively. It 
seems to he forgotten by our critics that most of the appointments 
which excite their wrath are not those of the Department at all but 
of the local Committees. The nationality of the successful candi¬ 
dates on the technical instruction side has not keen inquired into; 
but the agricultural branch have, at my request, furnished me with 
the following facts as to the nationality of the experts employed by 
the County Committees. 

Agricultural Experts under Local Committees. 

I find that during the past five years the County Committees, in 
their endeavours to supply themselves with itinerant instructors, 
have advertised for them both in Great Britain and Ireland. As a 
result we have, on behalf of the County Committees, examined for 
those appointments no fewer than sixty applicants from Great 
Britain. Forty-five of them we had to reject. All these men 
possessed degrees from a university where agriculture was taught, 
or held an agricultural diploma. Twenty two Irishmen, twenty of 
whom had a technical training in agriculture under the Depart¬ 
ment, also presented themselves, and one only failed to pass—a 
significant answer to the allegation that the Department have forced 
the local Committees to employ non-Irish experts. In poultry- 
keeping forty-two instructors have been employed from time to time, 
of whom thirty-eight are Irish. The majority were trained by the 
Department. In horticulture and butter-making all who have been 
cmnloyed were either Irish or resident in Ireland before the Depart- 
was established. Out of a total of 118 instructors employed since 
the schemes were put in operation fifteen only came direct from 
Great Britain. The wrong impression as to the strength of the non- 
Irish element in the service of the local authorities is far exceeded 
by the statements which are made about the central department. 

Staff of Technical Instruction Branch. 

A statement gained currency a short time ago to the effect that 
our Technical Instruction Branch was manned almost entirely by 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. The facts are, that out of eleven in¬ 
spectors nine are Irish, while in the clerical staff I only know of one 
non-Irish officer, and as his name is Kelly I think we shall have 

u 
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little difficulty in naturalising him. On the agricultural side, those 
who were responsible for manning the Department with experts 
had to deal with a situation which, I should think, was quite unique 
in any European country. 

Dearth of trained Irish Agricultural Experts. 

In spite of the fact that we relied on what was generally called 
our single industry, there was in the country a complete dearth of 
men who were not only practical farmers, but who were also vensed 
in the sciences underlying agriculture, and familiar with the modern 
educational methods by which that industry has been advanced in 
every country which competes with us. And outside Ireland we 
were able to find only two Irishmen highly qualified in these 
respects, each of whom we succeeded in bringing over from a higli 
position in this work in England. For the rest, the only course 
open to us was to get the best men we could find who had been 
engaged in this work, and throw upon them the task of 
simultaneously starting the work of agricultural development in 
Ireland, and as rapidly as possible training Irishmen to carry it on. 
If I could have followed my own inclination I would have spared 
absolutely no expense out of the Department’s endowment to train 
such men in the early years, but the fact is that there was no 
demand for their services; and even to-day, in going round County 
Committees, I have heard doubts expressed by men of great 
agricultural experience and influence as to the value of the services 
of an itinerant instructor —an officer upon whose essential impor¬ 
tance to the general progress of our work I have on former occasions 
dwelt, I fear, ad nauseam. 

Allegation as to large Expenditure with small Results. 

I come now to the other general charge—high expenditure, 
chiefly upon salaries, combined with poverty of results. As regards 
salaries, that is a matter for the Treasury, and if we, who were new 
to official life, have succeeded in bamboozling My Lords Commis¬ 
sioners into giving us a staff out of proportion to the work, and 
paying them salaries in excess of their duties and responsibilities, 
I really think some credit might be given to us for our ingenuity. 
The staff has increased, but certainly by no means in proportion to 
the work. Until the contrary is proved, I maintain that the 
salaries paid in this Department are on a lower scale than those of 
any Department performing analogous duties in any part of the 
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is there to show for the expenditure ? I do not propose to describe 
all the Department’s functions, although I do say it is absurd for 
any man to express an opinion as to the relation between expendi¬ 
ture and results when his calculation is based merely upon an arith¬ 
metical treatment of the officers and their salaries, combined with a 
total ignorance or suppression of all facta as regards results. 

I will limit myself hero to what I may call the new work of 
technical instruction and agricultural development. I pass by the 
work of central institutions directly under the Department: this 
work is growing enormously, but T wish to-day to concentrate your 
attention upon the operations in which you yourselves are taking an 
active part, and which I am asking you in certain ways to try to 
advance. 

FtOURER SHOWING GROWTH OF DEPARTMENT’S WORK SINCE TTS 

Formation. 

I have had charts prepared and put upon the wails to enable you 
to follow me with ease. T know that a mere statement of figures 
would be utterly wearisome, and leave no effect upon your mind 
beyond one of bewilderment. 

{The Vice-President then read to the Council the fujuies (liven in 
the Appendix helou\ as to the growth of various branches of the 
Depart m en t 's work .) 

That, gentlemen, is the story, not of our work alone, but of the 
country's work with us all. These cold facts and figures eloquently 
justify the honest, earnest work done for Ireland by thousands of 
men and women, who, through good report and evil report, are 
building, building. 

Necessity for Sound Foundation. 

It is foundation-laying it is true, but the foundations are 
being well and truly laid. I have heard it said by those who employ 
a metaphor more appropriate to our work-You ask to be known 
by your fruits ; we see no fruits.'' Well, we have some fruits to 
show. But now, and for some years to come, our work must be 
known chiefly by its roots, and, alas! in these feverish days no one 
seems to care about roots except those whose impatience fills them 
with a desire to pull them up and see how our young plants are 
growing. You who take a keen interest in the work know what a 
handicap it has been to us that, before we could make any rapid 
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progress in training our young people to meet the demands of 
modern industry, we had to train those who w T ere to train them. 

I hope I have satisfied you that the work is going on steadily and 
soundly. W© can easily possess our souls in patience if we have 
your confidence. If, as the result of toil ay’s discussion, you see 
your way to recommend the local Committees, especially those whose 
operations are spread widely over the rural districts, to consider 
carefully during the winter months how they may best organise the 
people for the economical and efficient administration of the 
schemes, and if you will give to the country the feeling that you are 
alive to your duty of criticising unsparingly but justly the work 
for which I have over and over again acknowledged my chief 
responsibility to you, I feel that you will have established yourselves 
and your successors in a position to do great practical good to the 
country, and that you will exert upon public opinion a moral influ¬ 
ence of incalculable value. 


APPENDIX. 


AGRICULTURAL BRANCH. 

TABLE No. 1. 

Itinerant Instruction in Agriculture. 

Showing the number of Counties who employed Instructors under 
this Scheme for the past five years. 


Year. No. 

1900- 1, ..... 3 

1901- 2, .10 

1902- 3, 10 

1903- 4, .17 

1904- 5, .20 


TABLE No. 2. 


Itinerant Instruction in Poultry-Keeping. 


Showing the number of Counties who employed Instructors under 


this Scheme for the past five years. 

Year. 

1900- 1, ..... 

1901- 2, ..... 

1902- 3, ..... 

1903- 4 , . 

1904- 6,. 


No. 

3 

12 

22 

32 

30 
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TABLE No. 3. 

Itinerant Instruction in Butter-Making. 


Showing the number of Counties who employed Instructors under 

this 

scheme during the past five years. 


Your. 


No. 

1900-1, 


1 

1901-2, 


4 

1902-3, 


. 11 

1903-4, 


. 18 

1904-5, 

TABLE No. 4. 

. 22 

Itinerant Instruction in Horticulture. 

Showing the number of Counties who employed Instructors under 

this 

scheme during the past five yearB 


Year. 


No. 

1900-1, 


. - — 

1901-2, 


1 

1902-3, 


9 

1903-4, 


. 14 

1904-5, 

TABLE No. 5. 

. 21 


Agricultural Classes. 


Showing the number of classes held, and the total number of pupils 

who attended same during the past three years. 

Year. 

No. oi Olnswow. 

No. of Pupils. 

1902-3, 

2 

48 

1903 4, 

7 

161 

1904-5, 

18 

317 


TABLE No. 6. 



Egg Stations. 


Showing the number of Stations established for the distribution of 

settings of eggs of pure breeds, and the number of settings actually 

distributed, during the past five years. 


Year. 

No. of Stations. 

No. of Settings. 

1900-1, 

— 

— 

1901-2, 

36 

4,108 

1902-3, 

220 

18,040 

19034, 

392 

40,857 

1904-5, 

462 

49,000 
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TABLE No. 7. 

Phizes for Cottages and Small Farms. 


Showing the amount 

expended from the 

joint funds through 

County Committees on prizes for cottages and small farms. 

Year. 


Amount. 

1900-1, 


£466 

1901-2, 


. £1,398 

1902-3, 


. £2,952 

1903-4, 


. £4,655 

1904-5, 

TABLE No. 8. 

. £4,983 

Experimental and Demonstration Plots. 

Showing the number 

of Experimental and 

Demonstration Plots 

established during the last live years. 

Year. 

Experimental 

Plots. 

Demonstration 

Plots. 

1900-1, 

1901-2, 

150 

300 

1902-3, 

304 

500 

1903-4, 

309 

974 

1904-5, 

461 

1,664 


TABLE No. 9. 



Seed Testing. 


Showing tho number of samples of seed forwarded by fanners in the 

country for testing 

at the Departments 

Seed Testing Station 

during the past five years. 


Year. 


No. of Samples. 

1900-1, 


387 

1901-2, 


488 

1902-3, 


712 

1903-4, 


. 1,041 

1904-5, 

TABLE No. 10. 

. 1,536 

Horse-Breeding Scheme. 

Showing the number of registered stallions in connection with the 

above Scheme during the past five years. 

Year. 

Thoroughbred. 

Agricultural. 

1900-1, 

97 

31 

1901-2, 

111 

51 

1902-3, 

123 

69 

1903-4, 

140 

71 

1904-5, 

154 

76 
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TABLE No. 11. 
Horse-Breeding Scheme. 


Showing the number of nominations awarded to selected mares in 
connection with above Scheme, and the actual expenditure from 
the Joint Fund during the past five years. 


Year. 

No. of Nominations. 

Amount, 

1900-1, 

1,544 

£4,632 

1901-2, 

2,343 

£5,831 

1902-3, 

2,594 

£6,234 

1903-4, 

3,044 

£7,158 

1904-5, 

3,503 

£8,289 


TABLE No. 12. 



Cattle-Breeding Scheme. 


Showing the number of premiums actually awarded to Bulls in 

connection with 

the above Scheme, and the 

amount actually 

expended from the Joint Fund during the past five years. 

Year. 

No. of Premiums. 

Amount paid. 

1900-1. 

350 

£4,039 

1901-2, 

424 

£5,656 

1902-3, 

618 

£9,186 

1903-4, 

734 

£10,517 

1904-5, 

800 

£12,000 


TABLE No. 13. 



Swine-Breeding Scheme. 


Showing the number of premiums actually awarded to Boars in 

connection with 

above Shoeme, and the 

amount actually 

expended from the Joint Fund during the past five years. 

Year. 

No. ol Premium*. 

Amount paid. 

1900-1, 

151 

£752 

1901-2, 

154 

£726 

1902-3, 

181 

£878 

1903-4, 

129 

£624 

1904-5, 

205 

£845 
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TABLE No. 14. 

Subsidies to Shows. 

Showing the number of Shows subsidised by County Committees 
and the total amount paid in subsidies during the past five years. 


Year. 

No. of Shows. 

Amount. 

1900-1, 

61 

£4,384 

1901-2, 

81 

£4,472 

1902-3, 

121 

£6,239 

1903-4, 

123 

£6,384 

1904-5, 

126 

£6,539 

TECHNICAL 

INSTRUCTION BRANCH. 

I. Day 

Secondary Schools 


1901-2, 


. 154 

1902-3. 


. 196 

1903-4, 


. 239 

1904-5, 


257 

1905-6, 


. 267 

II. Teachers admitted to Summer 

Courses. 

1901, 


. 276 

1902, 


. 455 

1903, 


. 643 

1904, 


. 813 

1905, 


. 838 


III. Payments to Technical Instruction Committees. 

(Other than County Borough Committees) 

1901- 2, ..... £6,536 

1902- 3, ..... £21,084 

1903- 4, ..... £32,134 

1904- 5, ..... £34,419 


IV. Scholarships at the Royal College of Science. 


1901- 2, . . . . . .23 

1902- 3, . . .38 

1903- 4, . . .46 

1904- 5, . .73 

1905- 6, . . . . ,69 


(Note. —These figures include Agricultural Scholarships as well 
as those given by the Technical Instruction Branch.) 
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V. Science and Aut Chants (Pakliamentahy Vote). 

1901- 2, .... £10,475 

1902- 3, . £20,860 

1903- 4, £26,593 

1904- 5, . . £29,389 


VI. STUDENTS ATTENUiNC TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


Urban Scheme#. 

1901- 2, . . 11,465 

1902- 3, 16,081 

1903- 4, 16,984 

1904- 5, ..... 17,538 


(tauntif Schetnes. - 

{a) I’crnmimtt Centres. 

1901-2, 

1 902-3, 

1903- 4, 

1904- 5, 

\b) Itinerant Institution. 

1901-2, 

1902 3, 

1903- 4, 

1904- 5, 


figures not available. 
4,224 
5,311 
6,040 


figures not available. 
9,208 
17,103 
16,506 


VII. Scholarships for Boys from Primary Schools tenable 
at Day Secondary Schools. 


1902- 3, . . . . .30 

1903- 4, 43 

1904- 5, . . .97 

1905- 6, . . .182 


[Table VIII, 



VIII. List of the more important Technical Schools 

ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 



Students 


Students 

Town. 

i Enrolled, 

| 1004 b. 

Town. 

Enrolled, 

1904-5. 

Waterford (1), 

. | 809 

j Wexford, 

240 

(2), . . 

. j 138 

1 (1903-41 

1 Tipperary, 

240 

Ballymena, 

Lurgan (1), 

. ! 440 

. j 235 

Tralee, 

234 

Clonmel, 

214 

„ (2), • • 

. | 178 

Kilkenny, 

214 

Newry, 

. j 396 

Newtownards. . 

212 

Dundalk, 

. ! 370 

i Bray, . . . , j 

210 

Kingstown, . 

. j 342 

Blaekroek, 

204 

Ballsbridge, 

. ! 342 

Drogheda, 

; Holy wood, 

204 

aiigo, ... 

. ! 337 

164 

Rathmiiies. 

. ! 320 

Dungannon, 

Queenstown, . . ; 

162 

Coleraine, 

. ! 302 

160 

Ban bridge, . 

. j 290 

Bandon, 

159 

Portadown, 

. ! 285 

Omagh, . . . | 

142 

Larne, 

277 

Strabane, 

141 

Bangor, 

. i 257 

Fermoy, . . . : 

1332 

Armagh, 

j 240 

Cooks town, . . . | 

132 


IX. List of Schools and Classes working under the 
Department. 


Type of School or Class. 

Number. 

A.—Primary Schools (Drawing and Manual Instruction), 

92 

B.—Day Secondary Schools, 

262 

C.—Day Trade Preparatory Schools, 

6 

D.—Residential Schools of Domestic Training, 

6 

E.—Central Institutions, ... 

3 

F.—Urban Technical Schools, .... 

69 

G.—Permanent Centres of Instruction in Rural Districts, 

43 

H.—Itinerant Instruction Courses (Session, 1904-5), . 

617 

I.—Science and Art Schools (not included in F. and G. above), 

24 

K.—Centres of Industrial Training, .... 

101 

Total Centres of Instruction, 

1,228 
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THE NATIONAL NEED FOR HIGHER 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

Based upon an Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
Ratlimines School of Commerce on the 23rd October, 1905. 

What, we may ask, are the causes which have led to the new, 
and now world-wide importance of the question of commercial 
education ? It has come to the front, as these things generally do, 
rather in opposition to many old-established and privileged educa¬ 
tional influences than by any special favour or support of them. 
It has been pushed forward by far-seeing and public-spirited men of 
business who arc convinced by their reading of the facts of our time 
and by their instinctive perception of nerw economic opportunities 
that there is value to be gained from making use of the power of 
scientifically adjusted education in the sphere of commercial act ivity 
as well as in other departments of modern life. The spirit of the 
time is at work in the new and most promising developments of 
commercial education. Yet what depressing associations of dreary 
ineffectiveness still hang about the phrase. 
The need of true Wo can all remember rather squalid and 
Commercial Education, ill-taught seminaries which professed in their 
humbly pretentious prospectuses to give “ a 
sound commercial education. What they gave was, as a rule, 
poor and lifeless stuff—an arid course of punctilious penmanship, 
me agio English, headless arithmetic and desiccated geography. It 
was the mere remainder biscuit of a ' modern" education. The 
consumption of this sorry fare was enforced by the cane, when not 
avoided by healthy idleness. The one saving fact in the situation, 
and that only in a few fortunate cases, was the vigorous personality 
of the instructor, who left his mark on his pupils by what he was 
and what he did rather than by what he intelligently knew. I 
remember such a one, whose hot temper, quick hand and ready 
tongue gave to his ministrations an educational value of which 
they would otherwise have been destitute. On the intellectual side 
what was given was so sterile and unstimulating, so lacking in 
power of cultivation, so remote from anything that appealed to the 
imagination that the whole business became a bye-word. But in 
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its new and highest form commercial education has a very different 
significance. It lnus deiinile aims, and employs skilful methods to 
achieve them. Its purpose is first and foremost 
to enable those who intend to enter upon a 

The Functions commercial career, or who are already en- 
of Higher Commercial . . ...... .. . 

Education. gaged 111 an mltiai sfca £ e of lt > to S am a 

broad outlook over the economic problems 

involved in their work. Secondly, its pur¬ 
pose is to train the mind to analyse with quick insight and scientific 
precision the complex factors-—psychological, it must always be 
remembered, as well as technical-—which make up a new economic 
situation. Thirdly, its aim is to place at the disposal of the 
students (and especially at the disposal of those who are already 
engaged in commercial work, and therefore realise its practical con¬ 
ditions and their own needs), what may be called the capitalised 
experience of workers in the sphere of modern commerce in its 
manifold developments. This capitalised experience is what many 
of the keenest-wit ted beginners and (if I may use the word) rivers in 
business know that it most concerns them to gain, but it is just this 
that in many cases they find it almost impossible to get. Mr. 
Oldham, in his account of the liathmines School of Commerce, 
quotes some pithy words of that remarkably gifted man of business, 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain on this very point. Mr. Chamberlain was 
speaking of the instruction given in the faculty of commerce at 
the University of Birmingham. Such knowledge as the fore¬ 
going, 5 '' he said, “ is what is required in business, and is usually 
only learnt bit by bit, at a heavy cost, so that the man of business 
has generally reached the limits of his working life before he has 
completed his commercial education; and, owing to the want of a 
codified system, business men continue from generation to genera¬ 
tion to renew the mistakes of their predecessors and to repeat their 
experiments, and after much tribulation to re^arrive at their 
methods, their rules and their conclusions.’ 5 In short, though, of 
course, no business can perpetuate its methods in any hard and fast 
shape it may nevertheless be urged that there is room and need 
for a formulated tradition of business methods which can be educa¬ 


tionally transmitted, and in the imparting of which trained educa¬ 
tional skill and comparative knowledge of different kinds of practice 
have scope for fruitful exercise. The published works on trade and 
economic subjects, the periodical literature devoted to the several 
branches of commerce and the statistical and commercial 



papers issued by Government and other public bodies 
all furnish material for the study. In trade associations and 
business life generally there forms and perpetuates itself 
such a tradition of practice. The School of Commerce, 
however, supplements this by oral instruction on systematic 
lines, by co-ordinating published information, and by throwing the 
theory of the subject into a systematic Term with due regard to the 
practical needs of the learners. But it is to the first and second 
of the aims of higher commercial education, even more than to the 
third, that I would call your attention. The capitalised experience 
of other business men needs discriminating power on the part of the 
man who would profitably apply it. And he will apply it best who 
brings to the task trained insight into business conditions and a 
wide outlook over the tendencies of commercial effort. Those who 
have visited the battlefield of Gettysburg, where timing three days 
was fought with heroic courage on both sides the initial struggle 
of the American Civil War, will remember wliat they gained by 
standing on the high tower on the ridge and looking over the whole 
range of country in which the fateful struggle took place. Tn the 
same way the young student of business gains from an opportunity 
of surveying the wide field in which the commercial efforts of 
modern times are being carried on. In his own house of business 
it is inevitable that he should often find himself confined to a some¬ 
what narrow intellectual groove. He is immeised in the details 
of the daily work of his department. What he needs is a chance 
of attaining a standpoint from which, while still young, he may 
survey the wide field of commercial activity and, with skilled assist¬ 
ance at his command, watch the movement of the great economic 
farces which are shaping commercial opportunities and which in¬ 
dicate the tendencies of modem commercial enterprise. This is 
the opportunity and this the guidance which can be given to the 
young business man of talent and energy by means of the beet kind 
of higher economical education. 

The conviction, .shared by so many of the most prescient leaders 
of modern commerce, that an education of this kind has become a 
valuable factor in the business equipment of a commercial com¬ 
munity is due, I think, to three main causes. 

First, the collective power of the State seems destined to play a 
part of increasing importance in the economic policy of a nation. 
By timely experiment, by temporary guarantees, by subsidies in aid 
of works of public benefit, by educational policy and by diplomatic 
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action, the State may further the economic interest of the whole 
community. Perhaps the greater part; of such actiou may most 
safely be confined to the removal of economic inertia or of ignor¬ 
ance, or of psychological or political obstacles to the advance of the 
national well-being, but the results of the action, where successful, 
are positive. I do not. mean to imply that in the economic develop¬ 
ment* the national unit will tend to supersede the individual or the 
voluntary combination of individuals. On the contrary, the 
effectiveness of national effort, will depend upon individual and 
corporate enterprise growing in at least an equal degree in alertness 
and strenuousness of initiative. But can anyone review the present 
situation without remarking the effective part which, in certain 
conditions and conjunct ures of affairs, the national power may play 
in furthering the commercial enterprise of the community, and in 
tlins helping to secure benefits for the population at large? As 
illustrations of this tendency, I would cite the steps taken by the 
German Government for flic encouragement of shipping lines; the 
action of the Danish Government in developing hv technical educa¬ 
tion and organisation the export- trade in butter and other farm 
produce ; the assistance given by the British Government towards 
cotton-growing within the Empire, and in other respects, 
educational and economic, the State, in this country, has 
increasingly important functions. The due balance of 
national effort and of voluntary enterprise in commercial 
development is one of the most important practical ques¬ 
tions in modern politics. Excess in the direction either 

of 1/ilxsez farre or of national control i<s certain to be attended 
by evil consequences, but a just combination of the two forces is 
fruitful and efficacious. In order that such a combination may be 
attained, and with due ad justment maintained, it is necessary that 
there should be widely diffused through the community a high 
standard of commercial science, based upon a scientific grasp of 
economic conditions and possibilities. The changing conditions of 
the time make it expedient to throw a large proportion of commer¬ 
cial experience into joint stock, where it is more available for com¬ 
mon use and for development, through criticism and further in¬ 
vestigation, than when it remains the more exclusive possession 
of individuals or of groups of individuals intimate through mem¬ 
bership of a common market. The highly-instructed officials, whose 
labours form a necessary part in carrying out a national policy of 
commercial development, need to have in the community outside 
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a large body of watchful opinion, versed in commercial science 
and habituated to think of the national as well as of the purely 
self-regarding or the more individual istic aspects of trade policy. In 
such a body of highly-trained outside opinion the State finds moral 
support in the execution of far-seeing plans which involve tem¬ 
porarily unremuncrative outlay; it finds in it also a tribunal for 
expert reference and consultation, and at the same time a (heck 
upon any unwholesome growth of official interference. What, in 
short, is being brought about is a new attitude of mind on the 
part of the commercial and industrial classes towards an intelli¬ 
gent co-partnership of national and independent effort in the 
economic development of national resources. In this process, the 
wider view which is promoted by higher commercial education is a 
factor of high importance. 

Another cause of the growing importance of this branch of 
education lies iu the fact that men of busi- 
The increasing ness to-day have to deal with a far wider 

need of a wide range of facts, with a more complicated 

Commercial variety of facts, and with more rapidly- 
knowledge. changing commercial situations than their 
predecessors had a generation ago. Ac¬ 
celerated means of communication have brought distant markets 
within the effective reach of a number of producing centres. Ex¬ 
changes have become more intricate and interdependent. Vast 
new markets have been opened up. Competition is more penetrat¬ 
ing and more keenly pushed. Moreover, demand has become more 
mobile and changeable. One result of the diffusion of improved 
elementary education and of the development of secondary educa¬ 
tion on popular lines in so many parts of the world has been the 
quickening of new tastes, and the acceleration of the cycles of 
fashion-change. The trade conditions thus altered have necessi¬ 
tated a higher standard of general commercial knowledge among 
the business classes. Especially marked is the requirement of a 
better equipment of general education, and of a more accurately- 
informed knowledge of world conditions among the travelling re¬ 
presentatives of commercial firms and the firms’ confidential ad¬ 
visers at home. 

To fcheee causes should we not add a third ? Through the new 
applications of science to methods of production and distribution 
success in the higher commercial callings now demands an 
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intellectual and scientific preparation—first general and then tech¬ 
nical—comparable to that which is required for eminence in the 
older professions. 


This loads mo, however, to lav stress upon the fact that the only 
sound basis for higher commercial educa¬ 
tion, as indeed for all other forma of higher 


If Commercial 
Education is to be 
successful, Elementary 
Education must be 
thorough. 


professional training, is found in a 
thoroughly efficient system of elementary 
and intermediate education. And in both 
those grades of education direct instruction 
by competent teachers is but one of the 


factors which have to be kept in view. It 


is indeed an indispensable factor, but by uo means the only one 
necessary to educational efficiency. Perhaps the gravest weakness 
in some modern systems of education is that they over-instruct the 
pupils—in some cases attempting too many subjects to allow 
mastery to be gained in any of them ; in other cases imposing 
upon the pupils too heavy a burden of lessons, and thus over¬ 
taxing their physical strength, and allowing too little scope for in¬ 
dividual interest to develop and to gather necessary sustenance. 
The physical development of the pupils calls for watchful care, and 
may easily be injured if excessive demands are made by examina¬ 
tions and by purely mental work, especially during the critical 
years of adolescence. In how many cases do we not find that an 
energetic and vigorous man can ascribe a good deal of his mental 
keen ess in later life to habit© of diligent idleness during part of his 
school days? Moreover, that is a perverted form of education 
which reduces the pupil to the position of one into whom informal 
tion is poured and which does not, train him to work for himself 
and to learn not from books only, but by doing things, by experi¬ 
mental and practical work, and by bearing a vigorous and respon¬ 
sible part* in activities outside the class room. It is the business 
of a good school to form independence of character as well ns habits 
of intellectual precision, and to stimulate personal initiative as 
well as cultivating the power of assimilating what is given in the 
form of direct instruction. 


The fact© point to the clear conclusion that no plan of higher 
commercial education can be successfully carried into effect except 
where the students have already received an invigorating general 
education in well-staffed and competently-organised Secondary 
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schools. Similarly, commercial education of a lower grade fails 
of its purpose unless it be based upon the intellectual groundwork 
of a thorough elementary education. 

It is in accordance with these facts that Jhe most effective de¬ 
velopments of commercial education have 
The lesson taken place in those countries which had 
of Continental previously equipped themselves with well- 

experience. organised systems of Elementary and 

Secondary schools. In Germany and in 
Switzerland commercial education is more scientifically organised 
than elsewhere, and in each case it rests upon the intellectual sub¬ 
structure of careful elementary and secondary training. 

In proportion to the size of the country, Switzerland ha® taken 
the lead in the furtherance of commercial education. It lias 
already more than fifty well-organised commercial schools, and this 
number is constantly increasing. In these schools special attention 
is paid to the teaching of languages. Commercial geography, ac¬ 
countancy, business methods, political economy, commercial law, 
and the study of the materials of commerce form the course of in¬ 
struction. The associations of merchants have taken an active 
part in the establishment of these schools, which receive Govern¬ 
ment subsidies in addition to the income derived from students' 
fees and private contributions. 

All over Germany the movement for commercial education is 
rapidly advancing. Commercial classes, established in many cases 
by unions of commercial men, are found in every town. The 
municipalities also are providing in the public continuation schools 
instruction in “commercial subjects. The fundamental idea of 
German educational policy is that the task of the Elementary and 
of the Secondary school is to give a general education, and then 
specifically technical or professional training is wisely postponed 
until the pupil’s general education is complete up to the limit 
which is possible within the period of school life covered by the 
school in question. Therefore, commercial education is organised 
in a manner supplementary to that given in the elementary and 
secondary schools respectively. For the most part it is given in 
evening classes, which can be attended by pupils who are at work 
in the daytime, but there is an increasing tendency in Germany 
for business firms to encourage their younger employes to attend 
continuation classes in the daytime on one day in the week, and in 
many cities the local regulations require such permission to be 
given. 

8 
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The Aim and 
Policy of German 
Commercial 
High Schools. 


Outstanding, however, among the multitudinous efforts for com¬ 
mercial education in Germany are four 
High Schools of Commerce at Leipzig, 
Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main and Aachen. 
These are grappling with the problem of 
commercial training for the future leaders 
of commerce, not simply with that of im¬ 
proving the technical equipment of the subordinate® who occupy 
humbler positions and arc unlikely (save in exceptional cases) to rise 
to places of the highest responsibility. These High Schools of 
Commerce have aims which are well defined in the programme of 
that at Frankfort. 

(1.) To equip persons connected with industry and com¬ 
merce with that range of information on social and commercial 
sciences which is required for the full discharge of the duties 
attached to leading positions in the business world. 

(2.) To give an opportunity to other persons (and especially to 
those who are already engaged in business) to widen and deepen 
their knowledge of economic, social and commercial questions. 

(3.) To meet the needs of teachers who wish to improve 
their qualifications for giving instruction in trade schools and 
continuation classes. 

(4.) To provide the higher officials of the civil and municipal 
services, magistrates, and other members of the learned pro¬ 
fessions with an opportunity for the deeper and wider study 
of social and economic problems, and so to promote insight 
into the significance of economic activity, and at the same 
time to furnish commercial information and general instruc¬ 
tion on subjects connected with the carrying on of industrial 
operations. 

The aims of the Leipzig High School of Commerce are thus 
stated: — 

(1.) To give a thorough general and commercial education 
to young men who intend to devote themselves to a commercial 
career. 


(2.) To provide those who intend to be teachers in com¬ 
mercial schools with an opportunity of prolonging their special 
preparation, theoretical and practical, necessary for their pro¬ 
fessional efficiency. 

(3.) To afford to business men the mean® of enlarging their 
knowledge of particular branches of commercial science 
commercial practice. 
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At Aachen, where the School of Commercial Science is one 
branch of the famous Technical High School, the aims are stated 
thus : 

To provide a form of academic training in the commercial 
sciences which cannot be obtained either at the universities 
on the one hand, or at a strictly Commercial High School on 
the other. 

Primarily the course is intended for those who will in future 
become the principals of great commercial firms or industrial 
establishments, but also (1) for business men who wish to 
prepare themselves for the conduct of the economic affairs of 
the nation in commercial associations; (2) for those who will 
in future become the officials of Chambers of Commerce, etc., 
and (3) for university-trained teachers who wish subsequently 
to attach themselveo to the teaching staff of an institution for 
commercial education. 

At Leipzig there are 45 teachers on the staff of instructors; 
at Aachen, 26; at Frankfort over 20 ; at Cologne, 31. In the first 
case twenty-eight of the teachers are also Professors at the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig. At Aachen nine are Professors at the Royal Tech 
niral High School, an institution of university rank. At Cologne,nine 
are Professors at the University of Bonn. At Frankfort the staff 
includes Professors from the Universities of Giessen and Heidelberg. 
This connection between the Commercial High Schools and the 
Universities is significant and valuable. 

In all cases it is required that the students shall have received 
before entrance a good general education. 

Entrance At Aachen the conditions are the most 

Qualifications severe, admission being limited to young 

in German Schools men who have passed through the full nine- 
of Commerce. year course of a higher Secondary school. 

At Leipzig admission is also granted (1) to 
male Elementary school teach el's, trained at a Government Train¬ 
ing College, who have already passed their second examination for 
a teachers’ certificate, and (2) to young men already in business 
who have completed to the satisfaction of the authorities a six- 
year course at a public Secondary school, and who show the 
requisite intellectual maturity for the work of the High School of 
Commerce. The conditions for entrance at Frankfort and Cologne 
are the same a s at Leipzig, except that in the first case women 
may be admitted provided that they have completed a nine-years 

s 2 
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course at a Secondary .school for girls or possess a corresponding 
qualification. These technical conditions of previous training are 
only enforced in the case of students purposing to qualify for the 
certificate of studies. Other persons wishing to attend the courses 
are allowed to do* so. 


Course of 
Instruction in a 
German Commercial 
High School. 


The full course of study at the High schools at Leipzig, Aachen 
and Cologne extends over two academic 
years, and at its conclusion an examination 
is held, a certificate being awarded to 
successful students. The Leipzig High 
School also awards a diploma certifying fit¬ 
ness to teach commercial subjects. The 
compulsory subject® in the examination for 
this diploma are as follows: — (1) Modern Languages—English 
and French ; (2) Higher Commercial Arithmetic ; (3) Book-keep¬ 
ing; (4) German, Commercial Correspondence and office routine ; 
(5) Economics, Principles of Public Finance and Outlines? of 
Commercial History; (6) Commercial Law, and (7) Outlines of 
Commercial Geography. The examination includes a viva mr< 
test in all obligatory subject®. There is a written examination in 
each subject offered by the candidate. Each candidate has also 
to submit a thesis, prepared during a period of six weeks before the 
examination, on some subject drawn from Economics, Commercial 
Law, Commercial History or Commercial Geography. He has also 
to give a trial lesson on a subject assigned by the examiners, and 
to undergo a viva * voce\ examination on methods of teaching. 

At the Leipzig School more than 300 students are in attendance, 
at Cologne about- 200; at Aachen the number® are much smaller. 

Institution® similar in general character to those described above 
exist at Antwerp, in Paris and other French cities; in connection 
with many American Universities; in Neuchatel, Geneva and 
other cities in Switzerland; in Vienna, Trieste, Prague and other 
cities in Austro-Hungary; in Venice; and in Tokyo. 

Especially significant, however, have been the recent develop¬ 
ments in higher commercial education in 
Higher Commercial England. The London School of Economics 
Education in and Political Science, connected with the 

England. University of Ixmdon, has achieved a posi¬ 

tion of high intellectual distinction, and 
offers a programme of instruction which in range, quality 
and interest is unsurpassed elsewhere. Equally valuable and 
important is the work which is being done in the faculties of 
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commerce at the Universities of Manchester and Birmingham, while 
at the University of Cambridge much has been done in late years 
to develop courses of training suitable for those intending to enter 
business life. There- is also an important School of Commerce in 
Liverpool, controlled by a joint committee representative of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, of the University of Liverpool, 
and of the Education Committee of the Liverpool City Council. 
The special characteristic of the English developments in higher 
commercial education is their close connection with the universities. 
In every part of England the lower grades of commercial education 
are being vigorously attended to. The weak spot in tlio English 
system lies in the defective quality of so much of the secondary 
education at present available for the children of parents 
of narrow means. But there are many signs that this 
grade of education will soon receive the increased atten¬ 
tion and aid which, in the national interest, it impera¬ 
tively requires. It is significant that in the English com¬ 
mercial cities, where higher secondary education in day schools 
has been most effectively organised—London, Manchester and Bir¬ 
mingham—the work of higher commercial education has been most 
effectively promoted. 

The Victoria University of Manchester confers in its Faculty of 
Commerce the degrees of Bachelor of Commerce and Master of 
Commerce. All candidates for the degrees of Bachelor of Commerce 
are required (1) to have passed the matriculation examination of 
the University of Manchester, or to have passed the final examina¬ 
tion for a degree in some other university in the United Kingdom; 
(2) to have attended a course of study approved by a university and 
extending over at least three years; and (3) to have satisfied the 
examiners in Political Economy, Geography, Modern History, a 
Modern Language, the Organisation of Industry and Commerce, 
Accounting, Commercial Law, and one or more Special Subjects. 
Candidates may present themselves for any one subject or any 
selection of subjects at once. Qualifying courses for degree® are 
arranged at such hours as to make it possible for students engaged 
in business to- graduate in the faculty. The degree of Master in 
Commerce is conferred only upon Bachelors of Commerce of three 
years' standing from their graduation as Bachelors. Candidates 
for the Masters' degree are required to offer a disserta¬ 
tion on some subject approved by the faculty. The 
University also awards a higher commercial certificate, can¬ 
didates for which must give evidence, before commencing 
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the course, of attainments of a standard similar to that re¬ 
quired by the Joint Matriculation Board of the Universities of 
Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds. They must attend a course of 
study, in the Faculty of Commerce, extending over at least two 
years, and must satisfy the examiners in Political Economy, 
Geography, Commercial Law and a Modem Language, together 
with at least two other subjects. The standard of examination 
for the higher commercial certificate is the same in all subjects as 
that required for the degree of Bachelor of Commerce. 

I now turn to the work of the Rath mines School of Commerce. 

Its programme is wisely comprehensive. It 
The work gives those who are already in business an 
of the Rathmines opportunity of systematising their knowledge 
School of Commerce, of economic and commercial problems. It 
provides a sound training in the principles 
which underlie all commercial undertakings. It gives specialised 
instruction in Accountancy, in Banking, in Insurance, and in 
Railway Management. Its work, which is wisely planned and 
skilfully executed, owes not a little to the wisdom of the committee 
in according free scope to the teachers in their work, and to the 
careful selection of experienced and practical instructors. It has 
also the further merit of being so designed as to fill a gap in the 
educational provision of the metropolitan area which it serves. 
Whaib the City of Dublin Technical School does for technology, the 
Rath mines School does for commerce. There is good hope that it may 
steadily advance to a position of national importance. Its work 
is at present confined to evening students, but, if the demand arises, 
it might afford opportunities (possibly in concert with the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics at Trinity College) for the higher kind of com¬ 
mercial education for day-students who are willing to devote a 
considerable portion of time to a course of scientific study in pre¬ 
paration for their calling. 

Thus, a general review of the present position of commercial 
education in different countries shows the 
Some General growing importance of this branch of 
Considerations. training. It is felt more and more that in 
business life, as 4n other great- callings, sys¬ 
tematic and competent instruction can usefully supplement what 
is learnt- by individual experience, and that the guidance of science 
is needed to correct the shortcomings of the “rule of thumb/* 
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But we may heartily approve the advancing popularity of com¬ 
mercial education without slipping into the fallacy that instruction 
in the class-room can ever form an effective substitute for the 
sterner training of practical life. That it can never do. Business 
life as it exists under competitive conditions, under the real strain 
of practical affairs, can never be artificially reproduced in a school. 
What the school can do is to supplement practical experience, to 
illustrate it, or to prepare the mind for it. A substitute for it, it 
can never be. Still less can any process of instruction create 
powers of business leadership. It can stimulate the development 
of those powers; it can furnish their possessors with opportunities 
of gaining the knowledge useful in business enterprise, but it cannot 
create them. The rare combination of qualities which distinguish 
a great man of business imagination, constructive ability, re¬ 
sourcefulness, the instinctive perception of essential points, the 
quick sense of opportunity, the power of saying No, moral courage, 
physical endurance, bedrock trustworthiness—these are qualities of 
mind and character which may indeed be fostered by the right 
kind of education, or injured by the wrong kind, but which are 
gifts of nature, inborn and developed by practical exercise, or 
under the pressure of necessity. 

For my own part, I conceive that commercial education will 
prosper most when it is in closest relationship with practical busi¬ 
ness life. The idea that a school can equip a young man, before 
he joins a business house, with a panoply of commercial knowledge 
which will enable him, to enter upon a commercial career with the 
attainments and sagacity of an adept is not entertained by anyone 
concerned in commercial education. But what is heeded is a very 
close co-operation between the practical men of business and the 
schools of commerce in training the young men who will in time 
rise to positions of great responsibility. That the employers 
should encourage and facilitate attendance at schools of commerce 
is excellent; but the full benefit of all that is really meant by com¬ 
mercial education cannot be gained unless the firms and their chief 
subordinates sympathise with the educational point of view, and 
deliberately set themselves to give opportunities by which some, at 
any rate, of the rising generation of the employes may learn inside 
the business the relation between its different parts, and may gain 
a general view of the business as a whole. I know the objections which 
are often felt to such a course, and I do not wish to minimise or 
ignore them. But I venture nevertheless to point out that the 
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heart of the whole problem lies much less in the provision of 
commercial schools (though their work is indispensable) than in 
the disposition of men of business to develop the educational side 
of the duties entrusted to young subordinates of talent and energy 
inside the« business hours. It is this educational attitude of mind 
on the part of employers, this gratification in giving opportunities 
of development to talent inside the business by so adjusting the 
work as to make it® discharge a progressive training in itself, which 
is most to be desired and most likely to result in the training of a 
fine succession of highly-competent business men. 

Though the knowledge derived through commercial education is 
of great benefit to energetic individuals in pressing their way to 
positions of greater responsibility and of higher remuneration, this 
individualistic side of the movement is not so significant of its real 
tendency as the fact that commercial schools equipped and staffed 
by the aid of public funds are in effect collectivising, and making 
available for a wider circle of efficient workers, knowledge which 
under other conditions is the possession of the few. On© of the most 
striking features in modem developments is national organisation 
for international relationships. In this movement commercial 
education seems destined to hold an important place. 

The root idea of modern national organisation is the training of 
each individual, without distinction of birth or creed (1) for the 
duties of citizenship, and (2) for discharging with expert skill the 
duties of his chosen calling. Hence the double need which presses 
itself upon the thought® of every enlightened people, first, for im¬ 
proved facilities of general education, and secondly, for well-planned 
opportunities of technical education. Technical education includes, 
a® one of it® departments, commercial education. Were we to 
develop industrial education without at the same time developing 
commercial education, we should have an incomplete structure. 
By commercial education men are trained to develop market® for 
the product® of which the volume is ihcreased by industrial educa¬ 
tion. But commercial education in its turn is not one problem, 
but a cluster of problem®. It must comprise a general training in 
the sciences which underlie commercial activities, but it must also 
be so specialised as to meet the technical needs of different branches 
of commerce. And it must rest upon the foundation of a sound, 
general education. For its real efficiency it depends upon the ex¬ 
cellence of the Primary and Intermediate schools. And one of 
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the results of the modern development of commercial and techno¬ 
logical instruction is to draw public interest to the practical im¬ 
portance of improving or co-ordinating every grade of education 
from the bottom upwards. 

At first sight national education in its less specialised form may 
seem to rest upon the principle of collective well-being, and com¬ 
mercial enterprise solely upon individual energy. But in point of 
fact no such sharp contradiction of principle holds good. The 
commercial success of a modem nation is partly the* outcome of 
national policy and organisation; on the other hand, no nation 
can be supple and vigorous which does not develop among its 
citizens a high degree of individual enterprise, and the power of 
acting intelligently when alone. Nor should commercial education 
rest upon the idea that the desire of individual profit is the sole 
intellectual postulate of commercial success. At bottom the busi¬ 
ness relationships of the world are human relationships. Theret- 
fore, in the training of the commercial classes it is necessary to give 
a large place to the teaching of the humanities, to the study that 
is of the ideals and achievements of men and of their relation¬ 
ships! to the physical conditions under which their life is led. We 
need those kinds of training which safeguard individuality and up 
rightness of character, while at the same time training men in 
the habits of scientific co-operation on modern lines. In other 
words, the training which leads up to the special study of com¬ 
mercial problems should have a strong ethical influence. It should 
appeal to the imagination, to the sympathies, to higher than 
self-regarding motives. What colours an educational ideal is its 
hidden ethical postulate, and the meanest of all ideals is what 
Bacon called “ The Sabbathless pursuit of a man’s own fortune.” 
The citizen who with all his energy helps to realise national well¬ 
being through associated enterprise has the most choiceworthy life, 
and finds in such a life the best fulfilment of his individual powers. 


M. E. SADLER. 
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"RED WATER” IN CATTLE. 


(Piroplasmas in or llaenwglobimiria hi Bo vines.) 

One of the meet common ailments affecting cattle is that known 
as red water or red murrain, and there is no doubt but that it causes 
annually serious loss to the country. An account of the disease as 
it is at present understood may be of interest. Certain it is that 
the ideas prevalent amongst most of those outside the veterinary 
profession as to the cause will require to be altogether abandoned. 

Red water has been likened to human malaria, and indeed in 
some countries has been called bovine malaria, and, as we shall see 
later, that though there are radical differences between the two 
diseases, still they are comparable in more features than one. 

The disease is widespread. It is present in North and South 
America, in Africa, in Australia, and in 

Distribution of the various parts of Asia. In Europe it is well 
Disease. known along the banks of the river Danube 

in Roumania, and it affects cattle in Russia, 
Finland, Central Europe, Sardinia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and France. I have seen the organism in films of blood sent to me 
from England, and the disease is very common in Ireland. 

It was, and among men not trained in veterinary science is still, 
ascribed to some irritant taken with the 
The Cause of the food whilst at pasture. Long rank grass 
Disease. has been blamed, and also the feeding found 

in marshy, low-lying districts subject to. 
flood. It is known in Scotland as moor ill or moor evil. In 1888 
Babes noticed in the blood corpuscles of animals suffering from 
Haemoglobinuria, a common enough accident among cattle feeding 
along the banks of the Danube in Roumania, round bodies shining 
brightly. He thought they were micrococci, failing to note their 
true nature. In 1889 Theobald Smith, studying Texas Fever, 
found a micro-organism in the blood corpuscles, which he described 
as a haematozoon, a micro-organism which was later called the 
pirosoma Ingeminum. Some time afterwards, however, it was 
found that the term pirosoma could not be used, as the name had 
been already given to something else, and so the name piroplasma 
was coined, and the organism then became known as pmptemna 
bigeminum. The preliminary work of Smith in 1889 was followed 
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by the classical monograph of Smith and Kilborne in 1893, a work 
done under the direction of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S.A., 
and the results published by that department. It may be granted 
at once that the results of Smith and Kilborne have been confirmed 
by workers all over the world, and that little has been added to 
their results. What, however, has been clearly proved is that 
Texas Fever of the United States is the disease which is known 
almost universally as “ Red Water.” After Smith and Kilborne’s 
work came reports from many countries where the disease was 
common confirming the nature of the cause of disease. The 
piroplasma was found in Finland in 1894 by Krogius and Yon 
Hellens; in 1895 San Felice and Loi discovered it in the blood of 
animals in Sardinia suffering from haematinuria (Sub ’etiologia 
della eraatinuria dei bovini in Sardegna, Med, Trovitr, No. 16, 
1895). In 1897 and 1898 Oelli Santori and Tiemann announced 
the discovery in Italy. In 1899 Jackschath studied the disease in 
North Germany, and others found the parasite in cattle suffering 
from haemoglobinuria in other parts of the German Empire. The 
discovery of the parasite followed in Norway, in Russia, Turkey, 
France, Belgium, Portugal, England, and Ireland (1901). It will 
be seen that the disease is spread over Europe, and that investi¬ 
gators are unanimous in their identification of the parasite. There 
is no need to record the work that has been done in South America, 
in Africa and Australia, important though it is, save- than to say 
that in these continents the cause of red water is recognised, and 
the piroplasma is identified with the disease. 

T'ho piroplasma bigeminum is an intracorpusoular parasite, 
though occasionally parasites free in the 
The Parasite. blood plasma may be found. The parasite 
is pear-shaped, or like a willow leaf—it may 
be circular or a mere dot. Frequently two parasites are united; 
their resemblance to two pears joined by a common stalk is strik¬ 
ing, or the two parasites may lie in opposite directions. Sometimes 
they form nearly a straight line, being joined by their attenuated 
extremities. They may be found in the corpuscle or on it. 
We have already mentioned that they may be free. If the 
blood corpuscles be examined in the wet film, protected from 
evaporation, upon a warm stage, or even at the ordinary tempera^ 
fcure in summer, the parasite® may be observed to move in the 
corpuscle in which they are. The parasites possess amoeboid move¬ 
ment* I append herewith a sketch of the wanderings of a parasite 
in a blood corpuscle observed for half an hour. (PI. I. page 260)* 
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The parasites are easily demonstrated in the film made from 
fresh blood rapidly dried in the air and then fixed. The film may 
be stained in any one of the numerous methods recommended, and 
the details of the parasite made out. Personally we prefer the 
original Romanowsky method, or that of Giemsa. The parasite 
stains as a blue pear-shaped, leaflike, circular or dot like body, 
with at one point a more or less bright red dot. This is the karyo- 
some. The various shapes assumed by the parasite may be con¬ 
sidered as indicative of stages in the intracorpuscular life history 
of the parasite. In the capillaries of organs they may frequently 
be found circular; in the peripheral blood, however, which is most 
often examined, the shapes above mentioned are to be met with. 
The parasite is from to 3^/u. in length, and from *8 to 1*2 fi. 
in thickness. The spherical or circular bodies are from 1 to 2/i. 
in diameter (l/i. = zsbuu) imsh. The parasite is larger than that 
observed in Rhodesian Red Water or East Coast Fever. This para¬ 
site is frequently shaped like a rod or bacillus, and has been named 
the Piroplasma parvum to distinguish it from the larger one causing 
ordinary red water. 

The parasites multiply by direct division, first, the karyosome 
elongates and then divides, and the body of the parasite divides 
in its turn. Sometimes four parasites may be observed in a single 
corpuscle. There may be three, very occasionally five. 

The culture of these parasites in media used in the laboratory 
for ordinary baeterioscopic investigations has failed. Lignieres, 
working in the Argentine, by using a special medium, claims to have 
cultivated the organisms through five generations. The third 
generation was richest in parasites, which were all of the circular 
or spherical form. The writer, using a medium, recommended 
for the culture of trypanosomes (also animal parasites), believes that 
he obtained a proliferation of the parasites. They also were 
circular forms. 

Adult cattle are more frequently the victims than young stock, 
though yearling bullocks and heifers at grass 
Symptoms of the are not free from attack. The period of 
Disease. incubation can only be judged from experi¬ 

ment, and probably is about ten days, i.e., 
ten days usually elapse from the time of infection to the appear^ 
ance of symptoms. The first signs noticed are those of general 
ill-health; the animal isolates itself, cease® to feed, and to ruminate. 
The respirations are hurried, the pulse is rapid, the temperature 
is high, maybe 104°, 105° or 106°. There may be constipation 
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or on the other hand profuse diarrhoea. If the animal is in milk, 
the quantity produced falls off, and often the milk is red tinted 
owing to the blood colouring matter staining the milk plasma. 
Condition is lost and often rapidly. The most important symptom, 
however, is the colour of the urine. This may be merely high- 
coloured, of a red wine tint, dark brown, or dark red to the colour 
of porter. The quantity voided does not as a rule come up to the 
nominal amount, but the patient frequently passes a small quantity 
of high-coloured fluid. The urine also contains a large quantity of 
albumen, which may be detected by the usual test®. There are 
undoubted cases where there is no discolouration of the urine. 

If the case is a severe one weakness sometimes become® extreme, 
the appetite is in complete abeyance, and rumination has entirely 
ceased. There is a grunt, the respirations are hurried, and the 
pulse quick and often irregular. Coma or delirium sets in and the 
patient dies. If the case is not so severe, then after a time the 
temperature falls, appetite gradually returns, rumination is re¬ 
sumed, the urine clears up and takes on the normal tint. Loss of 
condition is apparent, and may be so for some time, the animal 
recovering only slowly the condition it has lost. The changes to 
be observed in the blood are very characteristic and striking. Dur¬ 
ing the earlier stages of the disease there is a rapid fall in the 
number of coloured blood corpuscles. The normal count per cubic 
millimetre is between seven and eight millions of coloured 
corpuscles, but the destruction may be so profound that the num¬ 
bers fall to 4,000,000, to 2,000,000, and even below 1,000,000 
corpuscle®. It is this destruction of the red blood corpuscles and 
liberation of the colouring matter that explains the colour of the 
urine. The colouring matter is excreted with the urine. 

The change may be readily seen in a drop of blood taken from 
the ear of an animal when suffering from the disease. It is thin 
and watery and laked. If a quantity of blood be withdrawn and 
allowed to coagulate a clot forms, but the blood serum expressed 
by the contraction of the clot, instead of being a pale straw colour, is 
tinted red, showing the presence of free haemoglobin. The blood 
in a case that has recovered often shows an irregularity in the size 
of some of the corpuscles. Some are very large and contain a cer¬ 
tain number of minute bodies which stain by the basic dye used; 
others are smaller than normal; no pigment is found in any of the 
corpuscles as is the case in human malaria. Accumulations of 
pigment may be seen in the baemolymph glands. 
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There is, according to the length of time the case has existed, a 
certain amount of emaciation. The carcase 
Post-mortem will not set well, and will appear “ fevered/' 

Appearances of The fat is yellow and small extravasations of 

Cattle. blood may be found. The muscles may be 

pale and have a washed out appearance. 
Petechiae or extravasations may be observed on the pleura! and 
serous surfaces generally, with subendocardial haemorrhages. The 
blood in the heart may or not be coagulated. It may have a tarry 
appearance, or it may have clotted and clotted firmly. The spleen 
is in nearly every case enlarged even to several times the normal. 
Its contents are soft and pulpy. Sometimes there is little change 
to be noticed in the spleen. The liver may be enlarged and 
filled with blood, and dark blue black in colour, or it may be paler 
than normal and yellowish. The bile in the gall bladder is 
abundant, thick, and tenacious, and the gall bladder may be 
greatly distended. The kidneys are sometimes haemorrhagic, 
especially in the cortex, and on section often show wedge-shaped 
black streakings. In cases of some duration the kidneys may be 
pale, soft and anaemic. The mucous membrane lining the urinary 
bladder is congested, and the bladder contains urine of the same 
nature as that passed during life. The contents of the intestine 
may be blood-stained. The lungs are generally without lesion 
specific of piroplasmosis. They may be emphysematous or 
oedexn&tous. The post-mortem appearances in some of its details 
suggests anthrax, but below I give a table from Lignieres showing 
at a glance the differences: — 


PIR0PLASM0SI8. 

Spleen. —Enormous, dark, firm. 

Liver ,—Often yellowish, with thickened 
bile in abundance. 

Urine. —Haemoglobinuria. 

Lymphatic Glands —Harelv swollen, rarely 
haemorrhagic. 

Muscles. —Normal, healthy in apf>earance. 

Blond .—Fluid coagulating well, become 
arterialised on exposure, then darken¬ 
ing. 


ANTHRAX. 

Spleen .—Very large, pulpy, soft, semi¬ 
fluid. 

Liner .—Always bluish, with liquid bile. 

Urine .—Never haemoglobinuria, sometimes 
contains blood (haem&turia). 

Lymphatic Glands .—Much enlarged, often 
black and haemorrhagic, very oedema¬ 
tous. 

Muscles.— Fevered, greyish, with peculiar 
odour. 

Blood. —Thick, tarry, coagulating and 
changing colour badly on exposure to 
air 


This comparison may be used for diagnostic differentiation, but 
every case will have some peculiarity of its own, and each must 
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be judged on its merits. A microscopic examination will in every 
case make the diagnosis positive, and in some cases, where the at¬ 
tack has been very acute, diagnosis is alone possible by the aid of 
the microscope. I have one case in my mind. A spleen was 
sent to* the laboratory believed to* be from a beast dead of anthrax. 
An examination made for the anthrax bacilli failed to detect their 
presence, but a control slide stained for the piroplasma showed 
them in great numbers. In this case no history could be obtained 
of red water, anthrax was unsuspected, and it was not until the 
•post-mortem examination had proceeded some way that the possi¬ 
bility of anthrax forced itself upon the observer. For practical 
purposes therefore the colour of the urine is of paramount im¬ 
portance. 

We have seen that the disease is due to the presence in the 
coloured corpuscles of a parasite—the 
How Cattle become piroplamu<y bigeniinurn —and naturally the 
Infected. question arises, how do the parasites gain 

access to the corpuscles ? The parasite is in¬ 
oculated by the bite of the common tick, Ixodes redumm. 

The tick is a blood-sucker, and when adult, after fertilisation, 
being gorged with blood, falls to the ground. The large ticks so 
well known, the size almost of a horse bean, are females filled with 
blood and eggs. The male ticks are much smaller, and may occa¬ 
sionally be found on the ventral aspect of the female in copula. 
The fertilised engorged female tick after a short time>proceeds to 
lay her eggs. She produces from 1,500 to 2,000 eggs, and these 
after a variable time depending upon the time of the year, tempera¬ 
ture, weather, etc., hatch out a small, active six-legged larvae or 
“ seed” ticks. The time required for the hatching out is from three 
weeks to a month. The seed ticks climb blades of grass, or low- 
growing shrubs or herbs, and wait for a host to come along. They 
fasten when opportunity occurs upon the host, and after feeding, 
and in about ten days’ time they cast their skin and acquire an¬ 
other pair of legs. They now have four pairs of legs, are nymphs, 
and as yet not sexually mature. The nymphs can bite and suck 
blood. After the lapse of a few days, about a week, the nymph 
casts its skin, becomes sexually mature, and a young tick. The 
young tick loses no time if opportunity serves in attaching itself 
to a host for feeding purposes. It also breeds and gives rise to a 
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new progeny. Now, if the tick feeds and gorges itself upon an ani¬ 
mal.carrying the parasites of red water in its blood, along with the 
blood it extracts, a number of parasites is taken and pass into the 
body of the tick. What thedr fate is here no one knows, though 
many have examined the contents of the alimentary tract of the 
tick and sections of its tissues. We do know, however, that 
young ticks hatching from the eggs laid by the mother tick 
that has fed upon infected blood are themselves infected, and are 
capable of setting up the disease in healthy cattle upon which 
they feed. This is one of the very few examples known to science 
of an infectious disease being transmitted from mother to offspring. 
There is little doubt that the tick becomes infected when it takes 
in infective blood from the beast upon which it is feeding. Young 
ticks hatched out from eggs laid in the laboratory by mother ticks, 
taken from off animals suffering from red water, have, when placed 
upon healthy cattle, given the disease to them. For red water 
therefore to« be perpetuated, cattle and ticks are necessary, and so 
far as we know no other animal can take the place of either of 
them. Further, and this is a remarkable fact, it is not possible by 
any means at our disposal to give the disease to any other 
animal but the bovine. Horses, sheep, swine, dogs, rabbits, guinea 
pigs and fowls are all immune to injections of blood from diseased 
bovines, though in suitable subjects, and under suitable conditions, 
there is little difficulty in reproducing the disease in bovines by such 
injections. Horses, sheep and dogs suffer from piroplasmosis, but 
it is a piroplasmosis peculiar to each species, as bovine piroplasmosis 
.is peculiar to cattle. It is not- possible to produce piroplasmosis 
or red water in cattle by injecting them with blood from a horse 
suffering from equine piroplasmosis. The converse is also true. 
A peculiarity of the piroplaema is that it is pathogenic only for 
one species of mammal, and that it requires two animals—a mammal 
and a tick—for its complete life cycle, just as is the case for 
human malaria. If there were no mosquitos there would be no 
malaria; if there were no ticks there would be no red water. The 
life history of the piroplasma may not inaptly be compared to that 
of a tapeworm. In the latter animal a second host is necessary, in 
which it may pass the bladder worm stage of its existence, and 
the completion of the cycle is only rendered possible if the bladder 
worm is consumed by the host, which is capable of harbouring the 
tapeworm stage. In the case of the piroplasma, however, we do 
not know in what condition it passes its life cycle in the tick, 
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At the present time w© do not know of any certain remedy for red 
water, and it must be admitted, unfor- 
Prevention. tunately, that in most cases the assistance of 
the veterinary surgeon is not sought for until 
it is too late, and the patient is not given any chance from what 
may be termed expectant treatment. That many animals recover 
and that more would recover if put under scientific treatment is 
beyond doubt, and until a remedy is found that will in the vast 
majority of cases bring about the longed for result, owners must 
be satisfied with the means at present available. It will be more 
profitable if we discuss here the methods that have been tried with the 
object of producing an immunity to the infection, though we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the eradication of the tick would bring 
about the desired end. We will treat of this latter fact further on. 

It is common knowledge that animals born and reared upon a 
farm where red water is prevalent rarely, if ever, suffer severely from 
the disease. It is equally well known that animals purchased and 
brought on to the farm take the disease often in an acute form 
and die. What is the explanation of this ? Lignieres mentions 
that in the Argentine Republic the province of Santa Fe is badly 
infected with the disease. A certain gentleman purchased a large 
number of cows and sent them to the province to be fed there. 
Red water made its appearance, and the mortality ivas so great 
that sixty and more died daily. The cows alone suffered; their 
calves did not die, though it is plain that they must have harboured 
ticks as did their dams. The fact is that calves possess a natural 
immunity to the disease—an immunity which gradually decline® as 
the animal grows older, but which, whilst it lasts, will protect a 
calf against a dose of virulent blood that will kill its 
dam (see note at end). Calves reared upon a farm 
where the disease is prevalent possess this immunity, and 
though this immunity is fleeting, still by the infections 
to which they are subject from the bitesi of ticks it is 
rendered active and more or less durable. It is now known that 
an attack of a certain disease will give the person or animal in¬ 
fected on recovery an immunity to that disease which may last a 
lifetime. So also by experiment it has been shown that immunity 
to certain diseases may be given to men and animals by in¬ 
oculation of sera, attenuated virus, &c., such, for instance, as in 
ordinary vaccination against smallpox, injections made of serum 
to protect against tetanus, the vaccine employed against anthrax, 
blackleg, &c. In ordinary vaccinations, as against anthrax or 
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blackleg, the vaccine is believed to produce a mild form of the dis¬ 
ease insufficient to kill the animal, but sufficient to create im¬ 
munity. Now in a calf upon a farm where red water is prevalent 
the natural immunity is sufficient to protect the calf from so 

serious an infection as to cause death, but the immunity is not 

absolute, the calf does become infected, but the infection is so mild 
that it passes unperceived. It is sufficient, however, to protect the 
calf and to strengthen the immunity, and a succession of such 
immunizations is sufficient to give the calf a more or less lasting 
immunity. This for the animal reared upon the farm, but what is 
the fate of the newly-purchased, coming from a district where the 
disease is unknown? The natural immunity has been lost as the 
animal grew older, and now without immunity, natural or ac¬ 
quired, it is subjected to infection to which it can offer no re¬ 

sistance, and to which probably it will succumb. On the other 
hand an animal from an infected farm, with the parasites in its 
blood, and they may be found in the blood for months after re¬ 
covery from infection, may be the means of spreading the disease 
and of causing an outbreak of red water in a district where 
it was heretofore unknown. Hero the tick is the prime agent in 
disseminating the disease. Taking in blood which contains the 
parasite, possibly in such a condition that if large quantities of 
the blood were injected directly into a susceptible animal it would 
only produce a trifling infection and favour the creation of immu¬ 
nity, it assists in the completion of the life cycle of the parasite and 
produces a progeny of infected ticks ready to inoculate the disease 
into bo vines upon which they feed. And under such circumstances 
practically all the cattle upon a farm hitherto free from red water 
may suffer from the disease, accompanied by a very high mortality. 

In practice immunization may be attempted along the lines 
indicated in nature by giving a slight injection from which the 
animal recovers rapidly, having obtained at the same time some 
degree of imumnity. This immunity may still further be 
strengthened by giving a stronger dose of virulent blood. The 
immunity thus brought about, the disease artificially produced in 
a mild form, may be quite sufficient to protect the animal against 
natural infection. Some work upon these lines has already been 
done, and the results are said to be encouraging. We will men¬ 
tion here the lines adopted as far as our information goes. Im¬ 
munity has been sought by the use of blood obtained from 
animals that have recovered from the disease, or obtained from 
animals living in a district where red water is prevalent. In the 



latter case the animals have obtained immunity in the manner 
described above. A serious drawback to this method is the nature 
of the material used for inoculations. There is no means of con¬ 
trolling the virulence of the blood, and it may be so potent as to 
cause death from acute red water in susceptible animals. Calves 
from eight to ten months old are chosen, and these receive under 
the skin from 1 to 5 c.c. of blood, defibrin a ted or not. Eight 
days after, the inoculated have an elevation of temperature which 
lasts for about a week, and there is observed a fall in the blood 
count. In three weeks the inoculated are in their usual good 
health, but a second rise in temperature is noticed at about the 
fourth week, and also a fall in the number of corpuscles. This 
method of producing an artificial immunity lias been used in the 
United States, and also in Australia (where red water receives the 
name of tick fever). In Queensland 35,000 head of stock were in¬ 
oculated and afterwards 17,960 of these were exposed to infection 
by ticks; 678 died, or 3 6 per cent. According to the Queens¬ 
land operations the amount of blood to be used is not definite; 
doses from A c.c. to 300 c.c. have caused death, whilst on the other 
hand doses varying up to 800 c.c. have produced no harm. From 
this one must infer that the method is risky, and some other more 
certain way of producing immunity must be found. 

Lignieres has prepared a vaccine, but there is no information at 
present as to how it is prepared. It is probably polyvalent, that 
is, prepared from several organisms, as Lignieres believes that there 
are more than one piroplasma infecting the ox. 

At the Louisiana Experimental Station, according to Dalrymple, 
experiments were made with material obtained from the engorged 
ticks. The results are given as follows: — 

“ 1. The blood with which the adult ticks are filled, after matur- 
“ ing on southern cattle carries with it the power to produce Texas 
“ Fever when injected under the skin of a susceptible animal. 

“ 2. Experiments indicate that we may be able to take ticks from 
“ recently-immunized animals, ship them considerable distances, 
“ and utilize them as a substitute for the blood drawn from the 
“vein, where recently-immunized animals are not available. 

“ 3. Experiments further indicate that this will give a milder 
“ form of disease, and afterwards immunity, just as effectual as 
“when the blood is taken from an immune animal.immediately 
“ before being used. 
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“4. Wo have not, as yet, found any way of preserving for any 
“considerable time the blood drawn from the vein without it 
“losing its power.to produce immunity.” 

The use of the contents of engorged ticks has several disad¬ 
vantages, one of which is that the contents of the alimentary tube 
of the tick may contain something more than blood and piroplaa- 
mata. The ticks are disinfected with an antiseptic fluid, then 
washed in boiled water, bruised in a mortar and a little water 
added. The fluid alone is used for injection. Three ticks suffice 
for an ox. 

Though, as wo have remarked previously, blood inoculation is 
unsatisfactory, because there is no way of arriving at a correct 
estimate as to the dose, in Louisiana injection of blood is 
employed to produce immunity. It is said (Dairy mple) 
that prior to the adoption of blood inoculation from 
40 to 90 per cent, of cattle from the Northern States, introduced to 
the Southern States of the Union, died from Texas Fever. Up to 
January 1, 1904, 4,562 animals had received blood inoculations, 
and the mortality amongst these from Texas Fever has averaged 7*7 
per cent. The blood used is obtained in the usual way from an 
animal immune to Texas Fever, and a dose of 1 c.c. (about seven¬ 
teen drops) is inoculated into each animal to be immunized. A 
reaction is observed, as mentioned previously, at the eighth day, 
when the temperature is very high. The temperature declines, 
but at about the fourth week a recrudescence of fever is observed. 
After the fever has passed off a second inoculation is made with 
2 c.c. of blood with the object of increasing the immunity. After 
the second injection the patient is kept under observation “to 
watch the course of the fever, should there be any.” 

Inoculations were made in late autumn or early winter in order 
that there should not be a great infestation with ticks. In other 
words time must be allowed for the immunity to develop. To 
inoculate the animals with blood and to expose them at once to 
infection would be to court disaster, because the ticks would set 
up the disease by their own inoculation. If we could regulate the 
number of ticks to prey upon each animal we should facilitate 
the creation of immunity, and in precisely the same way, or at least 
on similar lines £s it is produced naturally in young stock. The 
object of choosing late autumn or early winter is to limit as far as 
possible the tick invasion, Though the mortality has fallen the 
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experimenters admit that complete immunity is not given by 
artificial inoculation, but an immunity only sufficient to enable the 
animals to withstand the attacks of ticks if the latter are in moderate 
numbers. It seems then that inoculation by blood from immune 
animals will give a degree of immunity comparable in some; respects 
to that enjoyed by the calf, and that a thorough immunity is to be 
hoped for from the attention of ticks to the partially immunized ox. 
It might be possible by hyperimmunizing an animal to obtain a 
blood which would give better results than those from blood of 
an animal possassing ordinary immunity. Experiments upon these 
lines might be instituted. It may be well here to note my own 
experience with the use of blood from acute cases of red water 
for inoculation purposes. During last summer I saw many cases of 
red water upon a farm, and from one of the animals I abstracted 
200 c.c. of blood. The blood was received in sterilised flasks, 
defibrinated with a sterilised wire brush and preserved in steri¬ 
lised tubes. The operation was performed late at night, and early 
next morning I left for college. A six hours’ journey brought me to 
the laboratory at 11.30 a.m., and I at once made inoculations 
into a goat, a bull two-and-a-half years’ old, and a bullock eighteen 
months’ old. In none of these animals was there any reaction. 
I did not expect any reaction in the goat, because goats possess a 
natural immunity to bovine pimp]asmosis. I did expect a. re¬ 
action in the bull, because it has never had a tick upon it, and its 
natural immunity must long since have disappeared. I also anti¬ 
cipated a reaction in the bullock. The blood used for the inocula¬ 
tions contained numerous parasites, at least 70% of the corpuscles 
were infected. I believe my non-success at setting up the disease 
is also the experience of others. 

To guard against loss from red water two lines of action suggest 
themselves—immunize the cattle, or get rid of the ticks. As 
to the latter the task would not be difficult if the land 
harbouring them could be rested from stock for a year 
or so. In South Africa it has been shown that- badly-infected 
farms can be rendered quite safe if cattle are kept off for a period of 
fourteen months. This period of time is sufficient for all infected 
ticks to die off, and there is no reason to believe that the disease 
will reappear unless a sick animal or one.carrying parasites in its 
blood comes on to the farm to again infect the ticks. Ticks will 
not be exterminated so long as there are animals present upon 
which they can feed, but as the bovine is necessary for the 
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perpetuation of the piroplasma bigeminum along with the tick, the 
absence of one host will bring the race of the parasite to an end. 
If it were possible to remove cattle from the farm and put on horses 
or sheep, after a time, the farm would become free of red water, as 
the ticks carrying the infection would all be dead. Cattle pastured 
upon a farm where red water is known to exist, should be bred 
upon the place, or, if purchased in the market, should be carefully 
immunized before being turned out to graze in its meadows. Ex¬ 
periments might very properly be instituted to determine the value 
of blood injection as an immunizing agent, and especially to test 
the value of the blood of animals reared upon the place as the 
agent for producing immunity in the newly-purchased. If injec¬ 
tions of blood were found to be really valuable, and there is some 
evidence in favour of the method, then every owner of stock would 
have the material at hand for protecting his new purchases, and 
it could be utilised by his veterinary surgeon whenever new stock 
was acquired. 

A. E. METTAM. 

Note. —Since the above was written, and during the present 
month of December, I have had the opportunity of making a post¬ 
mortem examination of a cow dead from red water. The piro- 
plasmata were very abundant not only in the corpuscles, hut free 
in the blood plasma. The cow was in calf, and in the uterus I 
found a five months’ foetus. With all precautions I obtained the 
blood from the umbilical vein and prepared films for microscopic 
examination. These when stained and examined showed in certain 
corpuscles the presence of the dot form of the piroplasma 
indistinguishable from the same form in the maternal 
blood. I have no hesitation therefore in affirming that 
the organism of red water is capable of passing through the 
placenta and infecting the foetus. In this manner the foetus may 
obtain the passive immunity observed in the young calf. My col¬ 
leagues, Professors Wooldridge and Craig, confirm, the presence of 
the piroplasmata in the foetal blood after examination of the 
films.—21/12/05.—A. E. M. 
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Various phases of the parasite Piroplasma Bigeminum, as observed in a 
blood film. The corpuscles are drawn to one size and the organism 
increased proportionately. 
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A drawing made from a film of blood obtained from a case of Red Water 
in a cow. The parasites are to be seen in the corpuscles; a bigeminute 
form is free. 

(Drawn by Mr. A. C. Duncan, M.R.C V.S„ late Assistant in the Royal Veterinary 
College, Dublin, now of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester.) 
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The position of the parasite in the red blood corpuscle observed moving 
for a period of half-an hour. The, corpuscles were drawn and the 
parasite indicated during the observation. 



The circle is to indicate the blood corpuscle. The small circles show 
the position occupied by the parasite during its excursion through 
the corpuscle. The line shows the tract of the parasite during the 
half-hour observation. 
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"STORES” VERSUS “BEEF” 

No more than a hundred and fifty years ago the only part of 
the United Kingdom that devoted itself to 
The Early History of the fattening of cattle was Norfolk. The 
the Fat Cattle farmers of that county had not only diB- 

Induitry. covered a valuable winter food in the turnip, 

which had been introduced to England a 
hundred years before, but had also learned how to- grow and use it 
with success. Situated in one of the most populous parts of Eng¬ 
land—Norwich was then the second city in the? Kingdom—and 
within a reasonable distance of London, they took the lead at once „ 
in preparing fat stock for the local and London markets. With the 
increase of population and with the* advantage of knowledge and 
means of communication, the Norfolk system of farming spread 
gradually northwards. Within fifty years it was general in 
Northumberland and the Lothians; a few years later it reached as 
far north as Aberdeen and Moray ; by the middle of the nineteenth 
century the whole east coast, from Norfolk to the northern shores 
of the Moray Firth, was eagerly engaged in growing turnips and 
preparing fat stock for the Scotch and English markets. A few 
other districts were similarly engaged, but the East Coast was the 
great fattening region. 

In the days when Norfolk alone was occupied in the industry, the 
stores to be fattened were drawn 'mainly from Scotland and the 
North of England, but, as the fattening area expanded northwards, 
and the south-going cattle were intercepted nearer and nearer the 
districts in which they had been reared, the southern farmers, 
finding it increasingly difficult to obtain northern store cattle, had 
to look elsewhere for their supplies. First they looked to the West 
of England, then to Wales, lastly, when the full output of these dis¬ 
tricts had been reached, to Ireland. Since that time the number of 
cattle going annually from Ireland to England and Scotland has 
grown larger and larger, until in 1902 it reached a total of about 
1,000,000 head, equal to two for every three cows in the island. 

The fact that Ireland has been gradually increasing her produc¬ 
tion of store cattle while the East of Eng- 
Should Ireland land and Scotland has just as persistently 

produce Stores ? stuck to the production of fat cattle makes it 

desirable to consider whether the present 
system is as profitable to Ireland as it is believed to be, and, if not, 
whether it might be amended♦ Such an inquiry is all the more 
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desirable now that, in sympathy with the increasing demand and 
the higher prices for younger beef, many more British farmers are 
falling into the practice not only of fattening but also of breeding 
and raising the young stock required to meet this demand: a 
practice which in time will tell against the trade in Irish store 
cattle. 

As the problem is almost entirely a problem of money, we must 
consider the returns obtained by Irish farmers for breeding and 
rearing the cattle sent to Great Britain to be fattened. If these 
returns are satisfactory no more need be said ; if not, then we must 
endeavour to discover the reason, and, if possible, suggest a remedy. 

Let us take a typical case. The majority of Irish calves are born 
in spring or early summer. After a few 
The usual Method of weeks upon whole milk they are put upon a 
producing Stores in ration of separated or skimmed milk, together 
Ireland. with a more or less appropriate calf meal or 

cream substitute. They have a share of 
some convenient pasture during the summer. As the season 
declines, the dm milk is gradually withdrawn, as is also, unfortu¬ 
nately, the If meal, although, in some cases, it is replaced by a 
cheaper con “nt rated food, which is continued throughout the 
winter. 

During their first winter, Irish calves are fed with meadow hay or 
a few turnips, where these are grown, and with what can be picked 
up from the fields that have been pastured or mead owed in summer. 
They are brought in at night to the homestead or some other 
building for shelter; and occasionally, but seldom regularly, they 
are given a small quantity of grain or cake. Next summer, when 
yearlings, they are run upon the rougher or poorer pastures—the 
better pastures being retained for cows which are rendering an 
apparently greater and more immediate return from milk. The 
winter following, when rising two years old, their treatment is 
similar to the previous winter: shelter and cake occasionally, but 
usually merely hay or straw, pasture or meadow, and a few turnips. 
At two years old—the spring of their third summer—they are 
moved from the rearing districts to the great grazing tracts in the 
centre and East of Ireland, from which they are again moved to 
Britain in the following autumn, or, if not then, in the next summer 
again. If we estimate the cost of producing these cattle, and then 
set in parallel columns their costs up to oert&in ages and their values 
at the same ages, we shall see, at a glance, how the account elands* 
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ESTIMATED COST OF REARING AN IRISH STORE 
BULLOCK. 



Cost at . 
Different 
Ages. 

Value at 
the 

Same Ages. 4 

From Birth till 6 Months* old: Summer. 

£ s. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ s. d. 

Price of Calf at birth, 

2 0 0 



Whole milk, a gallon to a gallon and a half 




a day for two weeks, at 4|d., 

0 8 0 



Skim milk, 14 gallons a day for 20 weeks at If/., 

0 17 G 



Calf meal, |lbs a day for 24 weeks, at 8*, 




to 10s. a cwt. 

0 10 6 



Pasture, 

0 7 6 



Attendance, ... 

0 10 0 



Insurance against illness or death, ... 

0 4 0 



Interest on capital, ... 

0 16 



At 6 Months. ... 

- 

4 19 6 

5 0 0 

From 6 Months to One Year old: Wilder. 




Hay or straw, 4 stone a day for 6 months, ... 

16 0 



Turnips say, one stone a day for six months, 

0 10 0 



Pasture and shelter. 

0 5 0 



Attendance, ... 

* 0 10 0 



Insurance, ... 

0 5 0 



Interest, 

0 2 6 



At One Year, ... 


7 6 

7 0 0 

From 12 to 18 Months : Summer. \ 




Pasture, 

1 10 0 



Attendance, ... 

0 5 0 



Insurance, ... 

0 2 6 



Interest, 

0 3 6 



At 18 Months, ... 

- 

9 17 6 

9 10 0 

From 18 to 24 Months ‘ old; Winter. 




Hay or straw, 4 to $ stone a day for 0 months, 

1 10 0 



Turnips, 2 to 3 stones a day for G months. ... 

12 6 



Pasture and shelters, 

0 10 0 



Attendance, ... 

0 10 0 



Insurance, ... 

0 4 0 



Interest, 

0 4 6 



At 2 Years, . 

- 

13 18 6 

12 10 0 

From 24 to 30 Months' old: Summer. 




Pasture. ... ... ... ... 

2 10 0 



Attendance, ... 

0 6 0 



Insurance. 

0 2 6 



Interest. 

0 4 6 



At Two and a half Years, 

- 

17 0 flf 

16 0 0 


* The figures In this column are for the better rather than for the poorer olaaaes of Irish 
cattle. 

t In this estimate nothing isplaoed to the credit of manure made by the cattle, for the 
reason tnat the manure is not Baved and is consequently almost worthless. 
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That is to say, if Irish farmers as a whole make any profit on the 
raising of store cattle these figures do not show it. They show 
rather the reverse, and this too, on even the better classes of 
stores. But they show still further that the loss is unequally 
borne. They show that it falls entirely upon the man who owns 
cattle in winter. The summer owner makes a profit. This state¬ 
ment will be made clearer by a glance at the accompanying diagram. 
The broken line shows the cost of rearing a store bullock, the con¬ 
tinuous line his value. It will be noticed that in winter the broken 
line is rising in advance of the continuous line, while in summer it is 
t he reverse. 

I.—DIAGRAM SHOWING THE COST OF REARING, AND 
THE VALUE OF AN IRISH STORE BULLOCK. 
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The problem now before ns is:—How shall the present loss be 
turned into* a. profit 1 It might be suggested that since the winter¬ 
ing of cattle in Ireland is generally unprofitable, it should be aban¬ 
doned altogether. That is, however, an impossible suggestion, for 
there would then be no cattle for summer grazing. The country 
would be in the position of the woodman who sat upon the branch 
he was sawing. 

It has been suggested that Ireland should fatten her own cattle 
instead of sending them to England and Scotland. No doubt this 
would be a great improvement upon the present arrangement, for 
Irish farmers would then earn the profits of fattening as well as 
the profits of tillage- -that is the profits on the production of roots, 
straw, and corn and hay. But it is sometimes asserted that fatten¬ 
ing cattle leave no profits behind them, at any rate, no profits 
directly. By converting turnips and straw into manure again they 
may make tillage profitable, but beef, the bye-product of the process, 
is more likely to entail a loss. The argument- is that, if it cost 9 d. 
a day, with the value of the manure being considered, to keep a 
bullock making 2 lbs. a day, it costs 4 \d. to produce a pound of 
bullock. Then if bullocks are selling at 3$d. a pound the farmer 
loses %d. on every pound he produces. So he does; but he gains 
upon every pound of the original “store.” Take a case. A 
store bullock weighing 10 cwts. is brought in at £15 10s., viz., 31*. 
the hundredweight. He is fed for sixteen \v£*eks at a cost of 9 d. 
a day; he gains 2 lbs. live weight a day, and he is 
sold fat at 35*. the hundredweight, or 3 %d. the pound. 
On every pound produced three-farthings have, been lost: 
that is 14*. in all (224 lbs. x §d.). But the ten hundredweights 
brought in at 31*. are now sold at 35*. On them a profit of £2 is 
made, which turns the loss of 14*. into a grain of 26*. Of 
course, if beef be selling at less than it costs to produce, the farmer 
who produces fat can make no profit unless he buys in his stores at 
a price sufficiently low to compensate him for the loss on the beef 
he produces. This, however, he can usually do mainly at the 
expense of previous owners of the cattle he buys. 

But although Ireland would gain by fattening in Ireland the 
cattle now fattened in England and Scotland, the greater part, of 
the loss at present arising from the rearing and keeping of store 
cattle would still remain. The great loss would be palliated but 
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not prevented. If the loss is to be altogether prevented, we must 
begin when it begins : we must begin by reforming the way in which 
our cattle—our young cattle more especially—are wintered. 

There are several arguments that might be employed to show 
that better winter treatment of our cattle 
Better Methods of would be profitable. We might refer to tm> 
“Store” Production, effect of cold and discomfort upon animals 
even well fed ; we might, refer to the effect 
of good solid succulent food upon animals denied even housing or 
shelter; we might point to the way in which Irish cattle thrive in 
summer only to deteriorate in winter. We might even suggest that 
a bullock fattened off at two years, besides being more valuable per 
hundredweight, would not only return his money quicker than one 
fattened off at three, but would do so at a smaller consumption of 
food; but the best argument is the argument of experience. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the position of farmers in some parts 
of the North of Scotland was in many respects similar to that of 
farmers in many parts of Ireland now. There was this difference, 
however: they had no creameries, and the milk of their cows had 
of necessity to be devoted to the rearing of calves. In the autumn 
these calves were in good condition, and the farmers found that if 
they were well fed, and cared for during the winter, they made 
great progress during next summer and were all the more easily 
and cheaply fattened the following winter. In time this practice 
created the demand for younger beef. 

The general management of the North of Scotland cattle is as 
follows: They are born rather earlier than 
Cattle Production in the Irish calves, preferably in January or 
Scotland. February. The advantage from this is that 

by the time the cow's milk begins to decline 
in quantity the pasture is ready for both the cow and the calf. 
Usually two calves are put to one cow—her own, and another. A 
heifer rears only one calf. The cow suckles the calves till September 
or even later. In the case of hand-fed calves, about a gallon and a 
half to a gallon of whole milk and a pound to a pound and a half 
of good linseed cake is given daily. Oalves fed upon skim milk are 
usually given whole linseed, linseed and oatmeal, or some similar 
concentrate. Early in September the calves are taken into the 
house and gradually weaned. They are housed either in a covered 
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yard or tied up for the winter. At first they are fed with such 
succulent foods as vetches or cabbage. To these, larger and larger 
quantities of sliced turnips and a mixture of hay and oat-straw—in 
many cases oat-straw entirely—are added, so that, by the time the 
vetches or cabbage are done, the calf is fed entirely upon turnips, 
with a mixture of hay and oat-straw and a pound or two of crushed 
oats and linseed cake. In the beginning of winter the ration is 
about l cwt. of turnips, 7 or 8 lbs of hay arid oat-straw, and 2 lbs of 
grain and cake; by the end of winter the turnips are increased to 
half a hundredweight or more. In the beginning of May the cattle 
—now yearlings—are put upon pasture. Any that are intended to 
be fattened off the pasture are given a pound or two of decorticated 
cotton cake almost from the beginning. Others that are intended 
to be fattened in the autumn are given some cake from about the 
middle of August. In the beginning of September these are taken 
to the byres and tied up. At first they get vetches, but turnips are 
gradually added. Their ration is finally about | cwt. of turnips, 8 
to 10 lbs. of oat-straw, with sometimes $ little hay, and about 2 lbs. 
of decorticated cotton cake and 2 lbs. of bruised oats. These 
cattle are usually all away to the butcher before Christmas. 

The following figures will show the cost of rearing fcucli an animal 
and its value at different seasons: — 


[Table 
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* COST OF REARING A BULLOCK TO BE FATTENED OFF 
UNDER TWO YEARS OLD. 




Cost at 

Value at 

.. 


Different 

the 



Ages. 

Same Ages. 

From Birth in February till early in September. 

£ «. d. 

£ x. d. 

£ s. d. 

Cost of Calf, ... 

3 0 0 



Half a cows milk for the season. 

4 0 0 



Pasture, 

0 10 0 



Attendance, ... 

0 5 0 



Interest on capital, ... 

0 2 6 



Insurance against death or disease, 

0 2 6 



At 7 months, ... j 

- 

8 0 0 

8 10 0 

From September till May. 




Vetches and cabbages, 3 weeks, 

0 2 0 



Oat-straw, 8 lbs. a day for 26 weeks, 

1 6 8 



Hay, 2 lbs. a day for 26 weeks, 

0 10 0 



Turnips, nearly 4 cwt. a day for 26 weeks,... 

2 5 0 



Linseed cake, 1 lb. a day for 30 weeks, 

0 14 0 



Crushed oats, 1 lb. a day for 30 weeks, 

0 8 9 



Attendance, ... 

0 15 0 



Interest, 

0 6 0 



Insurance, 

0 4 0 



i 

14 11 5 



, L%88 value of manure, 

1 4 0 

- 


At 15 months, 

- 

13 7 5 

14 0 0 

From May till August. 




Pasture, 

2 0 0 



Attendance, ... 

0 5 0 



Interest, 

0 4 0 



Insurance, ... 

0 2 0 

; 


At 18 months. 

- 

15 18 5 

17 0 0 

From August till sold, say 10 weeks. 




Straw, 10 lbB. a day for 10 weeks, 

0 12 6 



Hay, 2 lbs. a day for 10 weeks, 

0 4 6 



Turnips, 8 lbs. a day for 10 weeke, ... 

1 6 0 



Decorticated cotton cake, 2 lbs. a day for 10 




weeks, ... 

0 9 6 



Crushed oats, 2 lbs. a day for 10 weeks, 

0 6 3 



Interest, Insurance, and attendance, 

0 5 0 




19 2 2 



Loss manure, 

0 10 0 



At 204 months, 

— 

18 12 2 

20 0 0 



| — 



* Some items in this estimate differ from the Irish estimate. Tho calf, hay, and winter 
attendance cost more. Insurance against death or disease costs lesa In this case no credit 
is given for manure made in su m mer. 

The accompanying diagram will make the figures clearer. 
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II.—DIAGRAM SHOWING THE COST OF REARING A 
BULLOCK FATTENED OFF UNDER TWO YEARS OLD. 



* 

Summing up, we might say that the present method of raising 
Irish store cattle results in a loss to the country, and 
that the loss is incurred by the way these cattle are 
wintered. To reduce this loss it is suggested that some of the 
store cattle at present sent to be fattened in England and Scotland 
should be fattened in Ireland, but that, to prevent it 
altogether, Irish cattle should be reared so as to be 
always yielding a profit. This would mean that the animal’s value 
is always ahead of its cost, viz.: somewhere between 35s. and 
40s the live hundredweight. At present very few cattle are 
fattened to this quality in Ireland. In this lies the reason for the 
country’s loss. So soon as cattle are fattened up to this standard 
the country will begin to* gain. More energy, care and capital will 
be required, more tillage, more labour, and better paid workmen; 
but the farmer and the country will increase in profit and prosperity. 

JAMES WILSON. 
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FORESTRY. 

1.—THE PLANTING-OP WASTE LAND. 

The extent of waste land which exists on agricultural holdings 
in Ireland varies, in the first place, with the physical features of 
the district in which the holdings lie, and, in the second place, 
with the actual size of the farms. On good, fairly level, and well- 
drained land, waste lots are, or should be, comparatively scarce. 
In hilly or mountainous districts, with thin, gravelly, or 
rocky soils, the extent of waste land, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, may equal or exceed that of the closely grazed or cultivated 
portion. In a general way again, the extent of waste land on 
any holding will vary with its size or total area, and its relative 
importance, from an agricultural point of view, increases or di¬ 
minishes accordingly. Land, for instance, which might fairly be 
regarded as waste or useless on a fairly large and fertile farm, 
would probably be considered of some agricultural value on a 
small holding with poor soil. It is difficult, therefore, ty v.define 
waste land with any degree of accuracy, as not only the s&i itself, 
but its situation or relative position to other parts of the holding, 
may affect its agricultural value considerably. 

But in all district® it is invariably the case that a certain 
amount of land exists on every farm which is of such a nature 
a© to be practically useless to the farmer in its natural condition, 
but which, at the same time, is well adapted for planting with 
trees. Such land may consist of odd corners in arable fields which 
cannot bo cultivated in the usual way, steep banks or hill sides 
with too great a slope for grazing cattle, rocky or broken ground 
practically bare of vegetation, land covered with broom gcxrse, 
bracken, or heather, swamps or bogs which cannot bp reclaimed 
for agricultural purposes, &c., &c. By planting all such as aro 
suitable, however, these places may be made to provide shelter for 
men, cattle, or crops against strong winds or hot sun, to constitute 
ornamental or picturesque features in the landscape, and to fur¬ 
nish poles, timber, or firewood for use on the farm, or even for 
sale. It may not be possible to attain ail the above objects on 
every piece of waste land, but it is seldom that the waste corners of 
farms are unfavourable for the successful growth most hardy 
trees, the cultivation of which well repays the slight trouble 
and expense involved. 
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To secure successful results in planting, certain conditions of 
Conditions requisite sail are necessary. Of these the most im- 
for successful port-ant are—a sufficient depth, and the 
Planting. absence of stagnant or excessive moisture. 

A sufficient depth of soil or subsoil is not only necessary from 
the fact that trees are deep rooters, and require a secure hold of 
the ground to enable them to resist winds; but also because depth 
ensures the roots being properly supplied with moisture in dry 
seasons. Trees planted on very shallow soils never attain a satis¬ 
factory size, but are invariably short and stunted. 

The definition of a proper depth of soil for trees in general is 
extremely difficult, as so much depends upon the nature of the 
rock below. When this is loose, porous, and more or less broken 
up into rubble, the depth of the surface soil is of little importance. 
When, on the other hand, the under-lying rock is hard and im¬ 
pervious, a certain depth of soil or subsoil is absolutely necessary 
for successful tree planting. In a general way, it may be stated 
that a porous' stratum, through which the roots can easily pene¬ 
trate. t a depth of two to three feet, is sufficient for the growth of 
most tues, less or more being only sufficient for or required by a 
few. 

The absence of stagnant or excessive moisture is a very neces¬ 
sary condition for most trees. In a water-logged soil, the roots are 
unable to perform their proper functions, while injurious acids 
may be formed which are often fatal to most kinds of vegetation. 
Natural drainage, in the shape of a porous subsoil, or, in the 
absence of this, artificial drainage a year or two before planting, 
may be considered essential in most cases. 

The classes of waste land met with on farms vary considerably, 
but a few of the most numerous forms 

Classes of Waste likely to exist, together with the species 
Land. of trees best adapted for planting them, may 

be enumerated. The latter are, as far as the 
situation will allow, such as will furnish poles or timber at an 
early age, or are useful for shade or shelter. In high-lying 
mountainous districts, the following classes of land are frequently 
met with: 

1st .—Gravelly or stony ground at or over 1,000 feet above sea- 
level. —Such land as this can hardly be expected to grow big 
timber, but if naturally well drained, and not too exposed to 
westerly gales, it is often possible to grow useful crops of Larch, 

V 
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Corsican Pine, Birch, <fcc., which can be used for fencing or similar 
purposes, while the tree® will provide shelter for the ground ad¬ 
joining. As a general rule, exposed land should not be planted 
above 1,000 feet over sea-level; but on the lee-side of a hill, or the 
slopes of ravine® or gullies, the above-named species may succeed, 
with fairly open subsoils, up to 1,200 or 1,500 feet. In planting 
such ground, small-sized plants from six to twelve inches in height 
should be used, and such as have been raised on exposed ground, 
with plenty of space between the plant®, are prefer¬ 
able to plants from rich sheltered ground, or those which 
have been crowded together in the nursery line. Fairly 
close planting should also be adopted, so that the trees may 
be in a position to shelter each other a® soon as possible, 
and a distance of three to three-and-a-half feet between the plants 
is usually close enough on such land. Spring planting is usually 
better than autumn, the months of March and April being better 
than any, provided the Larch is not too far advanced in leaf in 
the latter month. The proportion of Larch to Corsican Pine may 
be a® three to one, while Birch and Larch may be mixed p equal 
proportions. In very sheltered spots Spruce may take the place 
of the Pine on shallow soils, while where the situation is very 
exposed, the proportion of Pine to Larch should‘be increased. 

2nd ,—Poor sandy or gravelly soils at moderate or lov> elevations . 
—This class of land is usually well adapted for most kinds of coni¬ 
fers, and such hard wood a® Beech, Spanish Chestnut, <fcc. In 
its natural condition such land is generally covered with gorse, 
broom, bracken, or heather, and the existence of the first three 
is a fair indication of their suitability for planting purposes. 
Such species as Larch, Scotch, Austrian, Corsican, and Weymouth 
Pines, Silver Fir, and Douglas Fir, may usually be planted with a 
fair prospect of success, together with the hard woods already men¬ 
tioned. On the higher and more exposed ground the pines and 
larch should predominate, while the Douglas and Silver firs should 
occupy comparatively sheltered situations. Beech and Spanish 
Chestnut will succeed best in the warmer and drier soils, and may 
be mixed with larch. The size of the plants used should be from 
one to two feet in height, and the distance from plant to plant not 
more than four feet. 

3rd Steep banks or slopes with patches or pockets of good soS. 
—Slopes of this'kind usually form the side® of gullies or the banks 
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of rivers, and are often the most favourable sites for tree-growing 
that can be found. The most profitable trees to plant are usually 
Larch and Ash, especially if the underlying rock consists of lime¬ 
stone. On sandstone, or whinstone, Douglas fir will often do well, 
provided it is not exposed to the full force of westerly winds. Ash 
should seldom be planted at a higher elevation than 500 feet, and 
Douglas Fir planted on dry ground only, and in thick compact 
masses, mixed with Silver Fir or Spruce. On very warm and dry 
banks Spanish Chestnut would probably prove the best tree at low 
elevations. 

4th.— Wet , peaty ground, or cut-away bog .—On this class of 
land drainage is absolutely necessary before planting can be suc¬ 
cessful, while at least a year should elapse between draining and 
planting. Spruce is usually the best tree to plant on wet land, 
while Larch will often succeed for a time, and reach a fair size. 
Where the peaty covering is very deep, Birch and Alder will 
usually succeed where everything else fails, and Scotch Pine often 
does well for a time. Climatic conditions and the nature of the 
subsoil have much to do with the growth of trees on this class of 
land, and it is difficult to lay down general rules for planting it. 

5th.— Swampy land near the edges of lakes , or in river bottoms . 
—Willows, Alders, and Poplars are the only kinds of trees likely 
to succeed on this land. With occasional flooding only, the tree 
Willows (Huntingdon and Bedford), and the Black Italian Poplar 
should do well, and if well grown, the two former make valuable 
timber trees. When the ground forms a perpetual swamp, Alder 
is about the only tree that can be recommended in the absence 
of drainage, which is often impossible in such situations. 

Other types of waste land may occasionally be met with, but 
the above are the most common, and any others will usually ap¬ 
proximate to one or the other of those specifically dealt with. 

The above remarks apply chiefly to the formation of small plan¬ 
tations, varying in size from half-an-acre, or even less, to possibly 
four or five acres, which should be planted with the idea of their 
affording as many features of ornament, shelter, and utility as can 
be obtained by carrying out simple rules and methods associated 
with practical forestry* 


v 2 
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II.—THE PROPER METHODS OP PLANTING FOREST 

TREES. 

Although the practice of transplanting forest trees from the 
seed or nursery bed to the site of a plantation or shelter belt is 
extremely simple, and does not differ in principle from the trans¬ 
planting of a cabbage or other plant* of that nature, failures 
often result from the neglect of certain rules and precautions 
which experience proves to be more or lees inseparable from suc¬ 
cess. The principal details connected with tree planting may be 
divided into five classes relating to—(1st), Fencing the ground 
against farm animals, hares and rabbits; (2nd), Preparation of 
the ground; (3rd), Choice of plants, and their removal from 
nursery to plantation; (4th), Methods of planting; and (5th), 
Subsequent tending of the trees until fully established. 

The fencing of a piece of ground against ordinary farm live stock 
is so well understood in rural districts that 
Fencing against ^ unnecessary to take up space in deecrib- 

Cattle and Ground ing it. Fencing against ground gam© 
Game. effectively enough for successful planting. 

however, is not such a common detail of 
farm work; and as large sums of money are frequently wasted 
through the neglect of proper precautions being taken against hares 
and rabbits, the more important details of the work may be de¬ 
scribed. 

It is, of course, quit© obvious that the cheapest and best method 
of dealing with rabbits is that of exterminating them altogether 
round about the ground to be planted. But when this cannot be 
done, either owing to the difficulty of reaching them, or to the fact 
that they exist on adjoining land which is not under the intend¬ 
ing planter’s control, the use of wire netting is imperative. Where 
rabbits or hares are numerous, netting of not less than 4 feet in 
width, and not more than 1£ inches in mesh, should be used. 
This should be let into the ground to a depth of six inches, while 
the upper edge should be tightly stretched to a wire of the ordinary 
fence enclosing the ground, or to one specially erected for the pur¬ 
pose. When rabbits are likely simply to travel to* the plantation 
at night from a distance and do not lie in adjoining fields or banks, 
the use of cheaper netting, 3 feet in width, may be sufficient to 
keep them out; but unless the planter can exercise sufficient con¬ 
trol over their numbers from year to year, the use of narrow net¬ 
ting may prove dear in the long run. Where sheep have to be 
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fenced against, wide netting may often be made to serve in place 
of several of the lower fence wires, and the total cost reduced to 
some extent. 

This work chiefly consists in clearing off any rubbish or surface 
growth which might smother the young 

Preparation of the tree® is allowed to remain, and in carrying 
Ground. away excessive moisture when such exists. 

Woody growth, such as scrub, gorse, or 
broom, should be cut and burned the summer before planting, as 
by so doing, the shoots of the plant are weakened to some extent, 
and their subsequent growth retarded. In the case of gorse or 
broom, it is often possible to grub out the old shoots altogether, 
and this will facilitate the cleaning of the ground afterwards. 
Bracken should be cut or broken over twice or thrice the previous 
summer and before the fronds have fully expanded. This will 
weaken their growth for several years. Rank heather should be 
burnt, if possible, at least two years before planting, so that the 
new growth may shelter the young trees to some extent. Other 
growths, such as brambles, briars, etc., can be dealt with imme¬ 
diately before planting, so that the young trees may start with as 
clear a surface as possible. 

Draining must be carried out by cutting open ditches from the 
nearest existing drain or watercourse along the low-lying parts of 
the ground. Open side drains can then be cut from these into 
wet parts a® required. On very wet ground, with little or no fall, 
shallow drains at intervals of every rod or perch may be required, 
while a fairly steep slope may be most effectively drained by deeper 
ditches at wider intervals. As a general rule, plantation drains 
should have been almost perpendicular sides, and a depth of one to 
two feet, but much will depend upon the nature of the soil, and 
the amount of drying required to render the soil suitable for plant¬ 
ing. On sour or peaty land, or where autumn planting is contem¬ 
plated, all draining should be carried out at least six months be¬ 
fore planting. 

Whatever the species of tree employed, it is very desirable that 
the plants selected should possess certain 
Choice of Trees and characteristics which are conducive to suc- 
their Removal* cessful transplanting. They should have 
stout, short-jointed stems, with well ripened 
wood and plump buds, and a sufficient number of fibrous roots 
which can be lifted without difficulty when the tree is moved. 
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When the buyer is unable to inspect the trees in the public 
nursery before purchase, he should always arrange to have samples 
forwarded which will enable him to judge as to the bulk. All 
plants which exhibit a top-heavy appearance when held at arm's 
length, which have long, weak annual growths, bent or deformed 
tap roots, or which will not stand perpendicularly in the ground 
when the roots are properly buried, should be rejected, while 
stunted or disused specimens should be equally condemned as un¬ 
suitable. 

As regards size, the most suitable in a general way are plants 
from 6 to 12 inches in height for high-lying and exposed soils, and 
from 12 to 24 inches for comparatively sheltered or good ground. 
In weedy or dirty ground it is sometimes advisable to plant even 
larger sizes, owing to the rapid growth of the weeds in summer, 
while, if necessary, many species, such as Ash, Poplars, Willows, 
Alders, etc., can be planted without difficulty when 4 to 5 feet 
high. 

When received from a public nursery, young trees should at 
once be unpacked, the bundles in which they are tied opened out, 
the plants carefully laid in a trench, and the roots covered with 
loose damp earth, leaf mould, or other material which will prevent 
the drying of the roots in any way until they are planted. On 
no account should they be left exposed to sun or wind, or simply 
allowed to remain for several weeks tied up in bundles until 
planted, as is often done. Exposure of the roots for any length of 
time is fatal to many species, is detrimental to all, and is one of 
the most- frequent cause® of failure in transplanting. 


The most suitable method of planting will depend upon the size 

_ ,. of the plants, the nature of the soil, and the 

Methods of Planting. « , . , . ’ 

° surface growth which covers the latter. 

With large plants, or such as have long straggling roots, where 
the soil is stiff and adhesive in nature, or when the surface is 
covered with thick turf, or a network of matted roots, the most 
suitable system of planting is that known as “pitting.” This 
method consists in making with the spade a square pit measuring 
about one foot or so in every direction. All turf, roots, large 
stones, etc., should be kept, as far as possible, apart from the fine 
soil taken out of the pit, and the latter used for placing directly 
in contact with the roots when planting. On stiff soil the pits 
should be dug in the autumn, and the soil removed given ail 
opportunity to become “ weathered” and acted upon by air and 
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tfroet before planting is done. On dry or loose soils pitting and 
planting may be done at the same time, as this is often more 
convenient. 

When planting, the plant should be held with its main roots 
pointing ven'tically towards the bottom of the pit, and not doubled 
or bent at right angles, and the fine soil placed round them as 
far as it will go. Stones and coarser particles should be filled in 
on the top, and the whole trodden firmly in with the heel, taking 
care that the stem is not bruised or skinned when doing this. 
Attention should also be directed to the plant being placed at the 
correct depth, which is about an inch or so deeoer than the original 
■depth in the nursery, so as to allow for the* settling down of the 
loose soil. 

When small plants can be used, and where the soil is light and 
porous, the method of planting known as “ slitting’' can be success¬ 
fully adopted. This consists in making two deep cuts with the 
spade at right angles, lifting up the soil between them, and slip¬ 
ping in the roots of the tree before the soil is allowed to fall back 
in its place. Carefully done, this method may be as successful 
as the other; but unless skilfully carried out, there is great risk 
of the roots being doubled back or twisted when being inserted. 
For this reason it is not recommended on a small scale, as, for 
instance, when two or throe acres only are to be planted. 

The most important points about tree planting are the position 
of the roots in the ground, and the firm treading of the soil 
round about them. Many losses are occasioned by inattention 
to these points. 

The best time of the year for tree planting will depend upon 
soil and situation. On wet soils and exposed sites, spring planting 
in February and March is usually the best plan, as the young trees 
are not long in the ground before the return of warmer and drier 
weather. On dry soils and sheltered localities autumn planting in 
October and November may give the best results, as the winter 
rains settle down the soil and prevent spring droughts affecting 
the young trees. With all large plants, and especially conifers, 
however, spring planting is, on the whole, to be preferred to 
autumn, as the continuous action of the wind on newly-planted 
trees throughout the winter is very injurious to both tops and 
roots. This is especially the case near the seaooast, where the 
■action of salt air has to be taken into account. In wet, clayey, 
or sticky soils fairly dry weather should always be chosen for 
planting. 
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For the first month or two after planting the only work which 
requires doing is to fix upright any tree# 
Subsequent Tending which have blown over or become loosened 
of the Trees. by wind. In the following June or July 
any vegetation which is seen to be interfer¬ 
ing with the young trees should be cut over with a sharp hoe, 
care being taken that the trees are not injured when this is being 
done. With bracken this may be necessary twice in the year, but 
if the ground has been properly cleaned previous to planting, one 
good cleaning should be sufficient during the first summer. In 
the following winter blanks caused by deaths may be filled up 
with fresh plants, and the following summer the ground again 
cleared of rubbish, and so on until the trees are out of danger, 
which will depend very much upon the rate of growth of the 
species themselves. 

If planting be carried out with careful attention to all the above 
points, success should not be difficult to attain. The three most 
important things to remember are careful choice of plants, keep¬ 
ing the roots from dry air and sun before, and leaving them firmly 
fixed in the* ground after planting. 


III.—TREES FOE POLES AND TIMBER. 

The species of timber trees are so numerous, and the uses to 
which they are put so varied, that it would be quite impossible to 
deal with more than a few of the most important of them in an 
article of this description. An attempt will be made, therefore, to 
describe only some half-dozen trees, which would be most likely 
to serve the purpose of an agriculturist who might wish to turn 
his waste land to account by planting it. 

The usual objects of planting for timber production on a farm 
are, 1st, to utilise lands which cannot be profitably turned to 
account by cultivation or grazing; and, 2nd, to provide poles and 
small timber which can be used on the farm for fencing, buildings 
and repairs, or sold to a local timber merchant. 

Species which would most likely answer the above purposes are 
Larch, Douglas Fir, Spruce, and Corsican Pine amongst the coni¬ 
fers, and Ash, Spanish Chestnut, Alder and Tree Willows amongst 
broad-leaved trees.* They will all grow on different classes of 

• The term “broad-leaved” is applied to trees with flat leaves, snob as those of 
the Oak or Beeeh, and i* used to distinguish them from oonifen, most of whioh have 
needle-shaped or narrow leaves. 
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waste land, and produce at a comparatively early age material 
which can be used on the farm or sold at fair prices. 

Larch .—This tree is well known on account of its rapid growth, 
its value at almost any age for fencing and other work or for 
selling as timber when of fair size and good quality. A disadvan¬ 
tage is its liability to contract disease or become unhealthy at any 
age, but with proper care this can usually be guarded against. 
Its value when of small size renders it of great importance for 
mixing with other trees which mature slowly, and which are use¬ 
less in the shape of small thinnings. 

For growing larch successfully, fairly deep, open and porous 
soils are necessary, such as the sides of ravines, or mountain slopes 
with a subsoil of rubble or broken rock. Stagnant moisture is 
usually fatal to it, but water passing rapidly through the soil, or 
over the surface of steep banks, often appears beneficial to its 
welfare. 

Although larch will grow at high altitudes, it dislikes strong 
and persistent winds. Situations directly exposed to the south¬ 
west should not be planted with larch, except when it is intended 
to cut them early. It usually succeeds better upon northern than 
southern aspects, but the* nature of the soil may have some con¬ 
nection with this. 

When planted as a nurse crop, larch should be mixed with 
beech or Spanish chestnut on dry, light soils, or with spruce or 
Silver fir on damp ground. Should it fail, or be attacked by 
disease, these species can then be allowed to take its place as a 
crop, and as larch usually fails before the twentieth year or so, 
if it fails at all, the preservation of the supernumerary species is 
easily effected. 

Larch is most profitable when cut at from 50 to 80 years of age, 
provided it can be grown sound and healthy for that time. Where 
long clean poles can be readily disposed of, thick crops of 30 to 40 
years of age are often more profitable than older plantations, and 
especially so on land subject to heart-rot in the timber. 

Douglas Fir .—This is one of the fastest-growing conifers in 
existence, and has the additional merit of producing valuable 
timber. It closely resembles Larch in colour and durability, but 
takes longer to mature. Under the name of Oregon Pine, it is 
imported in large quantities from the Western States of North 
America. 
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It require® much the same kind of soil as Larch, but it should 
be of rather better quality and drier than many soils capable of 
growing that tree, while lime in the <soiI is almost fatal to it. It 
also needs a fairly sheltered situation, and should be planted close 
enough for the trees to shelter each other after the nurses have 
been removed. As young plants are still rather expensive to 
purchase, it is usual to mix them with Larch, Spruce, or Silver 
Fir to begin with, planting the Douglas Fir about 12 feet apart, 
or at the rate of 300 trees to the statute acre. 

Spruce .—This tree is chiefly useful on account of its ability to 
grow where deeper-rooting trees die out. It is not so valuable 
as Larch, but when of clean growth, and comparatively small, it 
is useful for fencing rails, pit props, and for the inside portions of 
buildings, such as rafters, partitions, etc. 

Spruce will succeed on cold peaty soils, which have either very 
shallow sub-soils or rest on a bed of stiff retentive clay, such as 
often exists under bog which has been cut away. On account of 
its shallow root-system Spruce will grow on such soils better than 
most trees, as its roots do not penetrate to any great depth. To 
b© of any use as timber, however, it must be grown in thick 
masses, and kept close until it has reached an age of 30 years 
or so, when light thinnings may be made from time to time. 
When grown as a pure crop Spruce is usually cut at about 80 
years of age, but when wind has made extensive inroads into it, 
as often occuns, it may be necessary to cut it earlier. 

Corsican Pino .—The Corsican Pine is very similar to the Scotch 
Pine as regards the properties of its timber, but it grows faster, 
stands wind and sea air better, and produces a larger and more 
cylindrical timber bole than the latter. 

It will grow as high as any tree of the Pine tribe, but succeeds 
better on clay or limestone soils than most of them. It does 
beet, however, on dry gravelly soils at moderate elevations. It is 
a troublesome tree to transplant, as it develops a long bare root- 
system. It should be transplanted comparatively small, either in 
early autumn or late spring, but never in mid-winter. It may be 
mixed with Larch or Spruce, as it is chiefly valuable when of large 
size and containing a good proportion of heartwood. 

Ash. —The properties of this tree, whether as timber for sale, 
or use on the farm, are well known. It is probably the most 
profitable of all hardwood trees, being of rapid growth, maturing 
at an early age, a$d selling at a higher price per cubic foot than 
most species. 
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’ To obtain really first-class Ash it must be grown on fairly damp 
and good soil, such as is often found in river valleyis, or on rocky, 
but otherwise fertile, land, on the banks of mountain streams. 
On thin dry soils, or at high elevations, Ash seldom reaches a large 
size, and usually decays at an early age, while its timber is of 
little value. It is easily injured by late spring frosts, and is best 
mixed with Larch or some other tree which will shelter it to some 
extent in youth. 

A great deal of Ash timber is spoilt through allowing it to stand 
too long upon the ground, and until it has become black-hearted, 
and the timber brittle. Even on good land Ash should rarely 
3 tand longer than 70 or 80 years, and on inferior Ash soils it should 
be cut much earlier. When long and clean, with the timber per¬ 
fectly white throughout, Ash usually makes a good price, and 
should repay the cost of growing it. 

Spanish Chestnut .—This tree may be regarded as a fast-growing 
Oak, as it possesses many of the properties of the latter tree in 
the way of strength and durability, but without its slow growth. 
For outdoor work, such as gate posts, posts for open sheds, etc., 
this tree is especially valuable, as it contains very little sap-wood, 
and can be used at an age when Oak is almost worthless. It 
should, however, be cut not later than 50 to 60 years of age, 
as the timber is liable to become shaky late in life, and is often 
quite worthless on that account. 

Spanish Chestnut likes deep, warm, dry ground, such as may 
often be found on sunny banks, or on sandy or gravelly soils. At- 
high altitudes, or in low damp situations, it often fails to ripen 
its wood, and it should not be planted in such spots. It does well 
mixed with Larch, and if cut over fairly early will produce a 
crop of stool shoots which will grow into poles and small timber of 
great value for fencing purposes. 

Tree W Mo ws .—The two Tree Willows of any value are those 
known as the Bedford, or Orack, Willow and the Huntingdon, or 
White Willow. Many varieties of these two willows exist, but 
it is doubtful if their value as timber trees varies to any great 
extent. Thedr value lies in the demand which exists for timber 
for manufacturing cricket bats, and their suitability for this pur¬ 
pose depends upon a certain degree of toughness peculiar to the age 
and growth of individual trees, and which does not appear to be 
universal. When of the right quality very high prices are given 
for Willow wood, and on certain classes of land it should prove a 
profitable tree. 
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The Bedford, or Crack, Willow will grow on rather stronger 
ground than the Huntingdon, and is altogether a more vigorous 
growing tree. Both varieties, however, thrive beet on good alluvial 
soil, which is occasionally flooded without being water-logged, such 
ae that on the edges of slow-running rivers. They may either be 
planted with rooted plants put in about six feet apart, or strong, 
healthy shoots, with the twigs left on, may be stuck into the 
ground, in spring. Owing to the rank surface growth which 
usually exists in such spots small plants are quite useless, and 
would be smothered before the end of the first season. 

Alder .—The Black Alder is valuable as a tree capable of growing 
on perfectly water-logged swamps on which no other tree can exist. 
The wood is chiefly used when of comparatively small size for clog¬ 
making, turning, &c., and a fair demand exists for it in some dis¬ 
tricts. 

It should be planted about six feet apart, and cut about 20 
years of age, when it will throw up a new growth of stool shoots, 
which are straighter and more vigorous than the main stem. 
Alder coppices are usually cut over about every 15 years, and 
the poles are often useful for temporary repairs to fences and 
buildings. When planting this tree, wire netting against rabbits 
is unnecessary, ai? they rarely, if ever, damage.it sufficiently to 
endanger its existence. 

On such soils as suit the Willow and Alder, Black Italian Poplar 
will often succeed, but its timber value is very small, and the de¬ 
mand for it uncertain. 

For particular soils and situations, other species than those men¬ 
tioned above may sometimes be suitable, but a very few are of 
sufficient value to render their cultivation on a small scale 
profitable. 


IV.—TREES FOR SHELTER AND ORNAMENT. 

Many forest trees are equally adapted for timber, shelter, and 
ornament, while others are chiefly important from the fact that 
their characteristic features render them better adapted for one 
of these purposes in particular, rather than a combination of all 
three. As trees adapted specially for timber growing are dealt with 
in Section HI., p. 278, it is unnecessary to enumerate them here, 
but it may be pointed out that even these are of great value for 
both shelter and, ornament under many conditions of soil and 
situation. In certain situations and under certain circumstances, 
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however, an attempt to obtain timber, shelter, and ornament at 
one and the same time will often end in failure. In such cases 
it is best to pay attention to only one of the features mentioned, 
and to plant trees best calculated to attain the end in view. 

In this climate, shelter is chiefly required against cold or strong 
winds, or from hot sun. In the latter case, 

Trees for Shelter. shelter is only needed by grazing-cattle or 
for dwelling-houses for a few weeks in the 
year at most, and it is rarely, if ever, necessary to plant trees 
specially to provide it. But in exposed or wind-swept districts, 
shelter against strong, or cold and dry winds is absolutely neces¬ 
sary if comfortable quarters are to be secured for cattle feeding 
in the open throughout the year, or attractive sites provided for 
farm houses or cottages. 

Trees adapted for providing shelter in exposed positions must 
be capable of standing against the worst gales that blow, must 
retain their leading shoots under the influence of persistent winds, 
and their lower branches late in life, and must grow at a fairly 
rapid rate under more or less unfavourable conditions. 

It is obvious that very few Frees can fulfil all the above require¬ 
ments, and produce, at the same time valuable timber, and where 
shelter is of paramount importance, trees capable of providing it 
effectively must, be selected in preference to all others. 

The following are the principal species suitable for planting 
where shelter against wind is the chief object in view: — 

Austrian Pine .—Whether for planting in the vicinity of the sea, 
or on exposed ground inland, no tree gives more effective shelter 
than this. It develops a stout and strong root-system, and a 
thick, well-furnished evergreen crown, and on that account is quite 
as effective in winter as in summer. It succeeds best on strong 
or limy soils, but, as a general rule, the nature of the soil is of 
little importance so long as it is fairly diy. 

To secure well-developed crowns it should be allowed abundance 
of Bp&ce from the first, and should never be planted thickly at the 
outset, although the ground between the trees may be filled up 
with hardy shrubs or low trees which will not seriously interfere 
with the Pines. 

Austrian Pine should be transplanted in early autumn or late 
spring, rather than in mid-winter, especially in districts at all 
subject to strong dry winds. Plants from 1£ to 2 feet are usually 
the beet size, and should be stout and well rooted. 
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Mountain Pine .—One type of this tree assumes the farm of a 
spreading bush, while another attains to the size of a small tree. 
They are known respectively as Phi us montana var. pwrnilio^ and 
P. montana var. uncmato. Both are extremely hardy, will grow 
o<n almost any soil, and are especially useful in cold, moory, and 
peaty soils which are unsuitable for many trees. 

The bushy form, makes a good shelter mixture with the Austrian 
Pine, planting the latter either behind it or amongst it as isolated 
trees. 

Sycamore .—This may be considered the best wind-resister of all 
broad-leaved trees, whether near the sea or elsewhere. It attains 
a greater height than the Austrian Pine, but does not present 
such a close unbroken front near the surface of the ground, while, 
being deciduous, it provides little shelter in the winter. It is 
useful, however, where space cannot be spared for low-spreading 
trees, or for mixing with lower-growing trees in a small belt or 
screen. It requires fairly deep and good ground to bring it to a 
large size, but when it does attain large dimensions it is often a 
valuable timber tree. 

Beech .—On dry soils Beech usually makes a good shelter tree, 
although taking up a good deal of room in old age. For filling 
up old belts or screens, however, it is often very useful, as it stands 
shade well, and the young trees retain their leaves through the 
winter, though 'in a dead condition. It is probably best to plant 
it in thick masses or groups here and there where its shade will 
do not harm; but it is a bad hedgerow tree, unless it be planted 
as a hedge itself, when it often provides the best of shelter. Being 
‘deciduous at a mature age, it requires the company of conifers to 
make a complete shelter. 

White American Spruce .—This is a much hardier tree in exposed 
positions than the common spruce, although of little value as a 
timber tree. On high-lying moory soils, however, it makes good 
shelter in the form of a thick row or belt, but it should not be 
mixed with tall-growing trees, or it will quickly get crushed out. 

Birch .—Birch is chiefly valuable as a shelter tree when fairly 
young and closely planted. It is very hardy, grows on any soil 
and at any altitude, but seldom attains a great size or age, and is 
chiefly mentioned because it is easily obtained, and may aid in 
sheltering other species during the early stages of growth. 

Poplar* and Willows .—On wet ground, and at moderate eleva¬ 
tions, the Black Italian Poplar and Tree Willows are often useful 
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in quickly providing shelter. Good drainage, however, is desirable, 
so that their root-hold may be secured as much as possible. They 
cannot be considered in the same order as the trees named above, 
so far as shelter is concerned, but may produce useful timber, and 
sufficient shelter for low-lying spots, and may assist in drying 
spongy ground. Both species will thrive near the sea. 

On fairly good or low-lying ground many other species will suc¬ 
ceed as well, or even belter, than the above. But in such cases 
it is usually possible to plant ordinary timber trees which will 
provide both shelter and timber at the same time, particulars of 
which, as already pointed out, will be found in Section III.—Trees 
for Poles and Timber (p. 278). 

In one sense all well-grown and normally-developed trees are 
ornamental, and it might be thought un- 
Trees for Ornament, necessary to specify any species in particular 
under this head. But for situations in the 
immediate vicinity of a dwelling-house of any size, trees are often 
features in the landscape which give dignity and importance to 
their surroundings, and for such purposes certain species are far 
more suitable than others. 

The chief characters of an ornamental tree are grace, symmetry 
of outline, and varied details in leaves, flowers, or fruit. It must 
also harmonise with its surroundings sufficiently to enable it to 
be regarded as an appropriate object of interest when looked at 
in relation to them rather than by itself. 

It is not intended to deal with trees which might be appro¬ 
priate in a park or pleasure-ground, but only such as are suitable 
for planting in a small garden, or on a piece of lawn in front of 
a farm house where the space is necessarily limited. For such a 
purpose many of the ornamental conifers are the most suitable and 
appropriate. They have a symmetrical outline, are evergreen, 
and rarely grow to a size which renders them unwieldy and ulti¬ 
mately dangerous to the house itself, or an obstacle to free circular 
tion. of air or to the sun’s rays. 

To enumerate all the trees that might be considered suitable is 
impossible here. The following will, however, generally be found 
to meet all requirements:—, 

Abies n&bilW '—This tree likes a deep, well-drained soil, and on 
such it is fairly hardy and fast growing. It should not be planted 
in low frosty hollows, as its young shoots are rather tender. It 
has a beautiful silvery hue, and a perfect outline when healthy. 
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Tsuga Mbrten&iana ,—On fairly light, dry soil this makes a 
beautiful tree, with dark green feathery branches which clothe 
the stem to the ground. It grows rapidly, and provides a good 
deal of shelter on a north aspect. 

Cryptomeria japonica .—This is a Japanese tree of moderate size, 
and is very ornamental when mature. It succeeds on most soils, 
and does not produce such a dense mas® of foliage as many conifers. 

Gupressus Lawsoniana .—A well-known tree of moderate size, 
grows almost anywhere, and makes a good screen or shelter when 
planted in a row about eight feet' apart. 

Thuia gigcmtea .—Stronger and faster growing than the last, 
but want® more room as a specimen. 

WeUingtoma gigcmtm .—Usually does well on clayey soils, and 
is very hardy, but often gets bare at the bottom. 

Amongst broad-leaved trees, the following are useful: — 

Robinia pseud-acacia .—This tree has very ornamental foliage and 
flowers, and its timber is the most durable in existence. It likee 
light sandy soil, and where a low screen is wanted may be cut to 
the ground every twenty years or so. 

Quercus Ilex .—This evergreen makes a thick-bushy head, with¬ 
out growing to a great height. It does well near the sea, and bears 
cutting back when required to be kept low. 

Mountain Ash .—This is an easily grown tree, and very ornar 
mental, and may be useful in exposed situations where other trees 
cannot be grown. . 

For,many situations certain of the larger shrubs are more suit¬ 
able than trees. 

V. —PLANTING, MANAGEMENT, AND PRESERVA¬ 
TION OF SHELTER-BELTS AND HEDGEROW 
TIMBER. 

The importance of shelter-belts and hedgerow timber to the 
farmer and stock-breeder is probably greater in a country where 
a large proportion of the agricultural land is under grass than 
where it chiefly consist® of arable or cultivated land. In a country 
swept by westerly gales with such frequency as Ireland, the suc¬ 
cessful breeding and feeding of live stock greatly depend upon 
the artificial or'natural shelter afforded by buildings, shelter-belts, 
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or hedgerow timber through the winter months; for where shelter 
is absent, it is almost impossible to winter farm animals without 
injuring their health or reducing their condition to an unprofitable 
extent. 

While artificial shelter in the form of open or closed sheds is the 
most complete, it is also very expensive. Natural shelter, on the 
other hand, in the shape of shelter-belts or timbered hedgerows, 
is comparatively inexpensive, and further reaching in its effect; it 
benefits both the stock and the grass upon which they depend. 
Experiments and observation prove that the influence of such 
obstacles as trees to wind currents is very considerable, and it has 
been calculated that the sheltering effect extends ten feet on the 
horizontal for every foot in height they rise above the surface of 
the ground. As a properly developed tree or shelter belt may at¬ 
tain a height of 80 or 100 feet, it is obvious that this form of 
shelter has a broader influence in counteracting wind currents than 
that exerted by buildings. It is also a well-known fact that the 
wind is broken to a greater extent by trees than by more solid 
bodies, such as walls, which may temporarily check its force, but 
lead to the formation of gusts or eddies above or around them. 

Besides acting as wind-breaks, trees provide shaded air spaces 
in hot, sunny weather, and they thus not only afford direct shelter 
to cattle, but they tend to reduce the temperature and increase 
the circulation of the air on a still day. The existence of a few 
trees in proximity to farm-liouses or cottages does much to render 
them pleasant and agreeable habitations, while their effect upon 
the landscape, although it may be of no practical value to agri¬ 
culture in itself, is of great importance from the residential point 
of view. 

Assuming that trees form a desirable, if not absolutely necessary, 
feature on agricultural land, the best form 

Form and Position l°' r them to take, and the best position for 
of Shelter Trees. them to occupy, may be considered. On a 
farm of average size, in order to obtain 
efficient shelter it may be necessary to provide clumps, belts, and 
hedgerow trees. Clumps should occupy land which, owing to ite 
position or the condition of its surface, cannot be profitably grazed 
or cultivated, but which is otherwise capable of growing timber 
trees. In some cases such clumps may be made to grow timber, 
firewood, &c., and thus serve other purposes than shelter alone. 

x 
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Their extent, shape, and the species? of trees which should be 
planted in them, will vary widely, but no general rules can be laid 
down regarding them here.* 

Belts are usually planted with a view to shelter alone. They 
are most suitable for high-lying exposed ground, where it is desired 
that the maximum extent of land shall be sheltered. Belts are 
often objected to on account of the great length of fencing required 
to enclose a small area; but this may be sometimes partly avoided 
by planting them alongside existing hedges or fences. The efficiency 
of belts for shelter purposes depends greatly upon the species of 
trees with which they are planted, and upon their subsequent 
management. Many belts are useless after a time through inatten¬ 
tion to these details. 

In laying out belts, a line should be taken more or less at right 
angle® to the direction of the prevailing wind. In hilly district® 
this will often vary with the configuration of the ground. In 
broad valleys winds are often most violent when sweeping up or 
down and the belt must be planted accordingly. As regards width, 
twenty to thirty yards is a- good distance, for if the belts be 
too narrow, the trees rarely grow to a great size, and the benefit 
derived from them is proportionately less. The most- suitable 
species of tree®' are those with thick, well-furnished crowns which 
retain their lower branches late in life. Such are Austrian Pine, 
Beech, and Sycamore, with Corsican Pine and Silver Fir in the 
centre. Larch may also be planted freely at the outset, but they 
should be taken out fairly early, so as not to interfere with the 
legitimate trees. Belts are also more effective when such bushy 
evergreens as Holly, Mountain Pine, or Laurel, are mixed with the 
trees, while it is also important to allow the two outside rows 
ample apace from the first, so that they may develop well-fur¬ 
nished crowns reaching down to the ground. 

One of the most useful forms of shelter plantation vs that com¬ 
bination—a clump and a belt which is often planted round the 
homestead or farm buildings to protect it from the fiercest and 
most prevalent winds. Such plantations need not be of any par¬ 
ticular shape, but they are probably most useful in the form of an 
irregular crescent-shaped belt, with its concave side facing the 
buildings and its greatest width at the centre. Occasionally it 
may be desirable to extend this belt, so that an adjoining paddock 

•Set “.The Planting of Watte Land " p. 270. 
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or field may receive the benefit, for it is in such spots that young 
stock usually gain their first experience of outdoor life, and, 
possibly, pass their first winter. 

Belts or clump® are frequently met with which are absolutely 
useless for shelter, either owing to* their thin 
Filling np old and g*PPy condition. or to their having 
Beltg' been formed of larch or other trees which 

do not provide a proper screen against- the 
wind. When the existing trees are still young or immature, it is 
often advisable to plant between or below them with a view to 
filling the space near the surface of the ground. For such pur¬ 
poses, Beech, Spruce, Silver Fir, Holly, Laurel, and Rhododendron, 
all of which grow under moderate shade, are suitable. In some 
cases it may be possible to take in an additional strip of ground 
in front or behind the original belt; the more rapid growth of 
the trees will usually repay the cost and trouble of doing so. 

Hedgerow trees in combination with hedges is a form of shelter 
most suitable for good and fairly low-lying 

Hedgerow Timber, ground where the space necessary for shelter- 
belts or clumps cannot well be spared. It 
is especially adapted for rich grazing land, where the trees have 
a natural tendency to grow straight and tall, and the hedges 
strong and vigorous, and where the soil is deep and fertile enough 
to bear the extra demand made upon it by trees, hedges, and turf. 
In a purely arable district, hedgerow trees are rarely favoured, for 
obvious reasons, but objections to them on pasture land are only 
justified when they consist of unsuitable specie®, such as Beech, 
Hornbean, and similar trees of a low-spreading habit, which kill 
the hedges beneath and shade the surrounding ground to an ex¬ 
cessive degree. But with suitable species, such as the English 
Elm, Sycamore, Black Italian, and White Poplar, and in some cases 
Oak and Ash, and with proper attention to the selection and prun¬ 
ing of the trees, many of the object ionable features often associated 
with hedgerow trees may be prevented. 

In selecting hedgerow trees from suckers or seedlings which 
have sprung up in hedges, only those with straight stems and 
strong, vigorous leading shoots should be allowed to remain. All 
crooked and bushy-headed saplings should be cut out at once, as 
they will turn out useless for timber trees, and will probably do 
much damage to the croups and hedges beneath. As the selected 
trees increase in height, the lower branches should be carefully 
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pruned off from time to time until the lower part of the stem is 
dear to a height of fifteen to twenty feet. Above this height 
branches rarely do much harm, but if necessary they may be 
shortened back if getting too far away from the trunk. Double 
leaders should be removed at all stages of growth. 

It is often better to leave hedgerow trees in groups of five 
to ten standing closely together than as single trees at regular 
distances. Standing in groups, they have a greater tendency to 
grow taller and straighter, with fewer side branches, while they 
also provide more efficient shelter, and are easier dealt with when 
the time comes for their removal. In the corners of fields, hedge¬ 
row trees may often take the form of a small clump. The trees 
must be fenced off, however, to prevent damage by cattle. 

When trees are planted in hedgerows only stout, well-rooted 
plants should be used, from five to eight feet high, and it is 
usually better to plant in the line of the hedge than a few feet 
away, as in the latter case damage is often done by cattle rubbing 
against the trees, or by horses eating the bark when the 
guards have been removed or have fallen away. Three 
stout posts, driven in on the field side of the tree, and 
strips of wood nailed across to form a kind, of open cage, 
will usually be sufficient protection for the first eight or ten years 
after planting. 


VI.—THE MANAGEMENT OF PLANTATIONS. 

It often happens that plantations which have been carefully 
planted to begin with fail to produce useful timber in the later 
stages of growth. In some cases this is due to the young trees 
being stifled by a rank growth of weeds and rubbish before they 
have attained a sufficient height to place them beyond the reach of 
this danger, in others to interference with the normal development 
of the plantation, while it may sometimes happen that certain 
conditions of soil and climate exist which may prevent satisfactory 
result® being obtained. In the latter case, little can be done to 
avoid failure beyond the careful choice, at the time of planting, of 
species which have proved themselves suitable under given condi¬ 
tions. But in connection with the management of the plantation, 
it is often possible to discover causes, which have prevented the 
tre^s attaining that size and quality which are essential to render 
them of a useful or saleable nature. , 
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In the management of an ordinary plantation, the following 
operations are usually needed between the time of planting and 
the period at which the trees reach maturity:—1st, Cleaning; 
2nd, Pruning; 3rd, Thinning; 4th, Attention to Drains, Fences, 
&c. Occasionally other kinds of work are needed, but the above 
practically comprise all the essential operations connected with 
sylviculture, or cultivation of woods for the production of timber. 

Cleaning consists in cutting away all weeds and surface growth 
which are likely to interfere with the upper 
Cleaning* parts of young trees during the first four 
or five years after planting. It is almost 
always necessary on ground covered with rough grass, bracken, 
broom, gorse, brambles, and other growth of that nature. On 
ground properly cleaned to begin with, one cleaning annually 
should be sufficient if done at the right time, but much will de¬ 
pend upon the size of the trees when planted, their subsequent rate 
of growth, and the character of the surface rubbish. Grass is 
usually troublesome for the first year or two after planting, 
bracken for about the same length of time, or sometimes longer, 
while broom, gorse, brambles, or stool shoots may sometimes re¬ 
quire cutting back for at least five years, or until the trees are 
from six to ten feet high. 

This work should always be done in the summer months, prefer¬ 
ably in June or July, when the growth is soft and pulpy and be¬ 
fore sufficient time has been allowed it to do any damage. A 
broad hoe is the best tool to use, as there is less danger of damag¬ 
ing the young trees than when a sharp-edged tool, such as a reap¬ 
ing-hook, is employed. Near roads or railway lines the cutting 
down of this surface growth is often desirable with a view to pre¬ 
vent fires, which may break out in the rubbish, from spreading 
throughout, the plantation. 

Trees left to themselves often form double leaders when the 
leading shoot happens to be damaged by 
Pruning- wind, frost, insects, or any other means. 

This is especially likely to occur with such 
trees as Ash, Oak, and other broad-leaved species, and occasionally 
with conifers, such as Silver Fir or Douglas Fir, By looking over 
the plantation occasionally, and pruning oif one of the superfluous 
leaders on such tree®, they often grow into perfectly normal stems, 
or sufficiently so to produce useful timber. 
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Pruning is also useful in the form of taking off dead branches 
from the stems of the most valuable trees, as this renders the 
timber cleaner, and prevents the formation of a large number of 
dead knots. Several branches should be cut neatly off—with a 
hand or pole saw—level with the stem, so as to leave no projecting 
snags: care being taken that the stem itself is not cut into in 
any way. Larch can usually be cleared of dead branches by giving 
them a sharp blow with a stout stick. 

The pruning of living branches is rarely desirable in a plants- 
tion, but may be required occasionally on the margins, when 
branches become troublesome by overhanging hedges or roads. In 
such cases only branches of not more than three or four inches in 
diameter should be cut close in, larger ones being shortened back 
to a fairly strong fork. 

The object of thinning is to reduce the number of trees on a 
given area as they increase in size and age, 
Thinning. until each tree has sufficient space for its 

proper development. This space increases 
with the age of the trees up to a certain period, after which, 
practically, it is not further extended ; but the space required 
for a tree at any given age will vary with the species, soil, situa¬ 
tion, and class of tree it is desired to grow, so .that any attempt 
to lay down precise rules as to the distance between the trees, or 
the number of trees per acre, is usually misleading. 

In timber crops consisting of one species only, and which have 
been planted or sown thickly on the ground, the trees will thin 
themselves if not interfered with. This is brought about by the 
gradually killing off of the weaker and smaller individuals by the 
larger and more robust. In a crop which, for instance, originally 
contained from four to five thousand trees per acre, this process of 
natural selection will go on so rapidly on good ground that not 
more than half that number will be found alive at the end of 
twenty years, and the majority of these will be so weak that they 
will be unable to live more than a few years longer: being even¬ 
tually killed off in their turn by the stronger trees above them. 
A certain proportion of the latter, however, will gradually assert 
themselves until they have secured room for their unrestricted 
development, and if these happen to stand at a fair distance from 
their neighbours, they may acquire a wide and deep crown through 
the absence of side pressure. The result of this may be that the 
crop will eventually consist of a small number of large and coarse 
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individuals, with a comparatively large number of tall, clean, but 
undersized poles. Such a crop does not produce the maximum 
quantity of first-class timber per acre, as most of the trees are 
either too rough and branchy, or too small in girth to meet com¬ 
mercial requirements. It is with a view to correcting and finding 
a remedy for this condition of things that thinning should be car¬ 
ried out. By carefully regulating the distance between trees of 
the same size, it is possible to produce a fairly uniform and 
well-developed crop. 

The general course which should be followed in thinning an 
ordinary plantation is as follows:—Where the trees have been 
planted 3 to 4 feet apart, to begin with, the first thinning is usually 
required when the average height of the trees is from 15 to 20 
feet. At this stage many of those originally planted will have 
been partly or entirely smothered by the strongest and most 
vigorous individuals, and the first thinning should take out these 
smaller trees, together with any damaged or sickly individuals in 
the larger class. In a mixed plantation attention should also be 
directed to the most valuable species, and care taken that they 
have sufficient space for their healthy growth. Where Larch has 
been mixed freely throughout the plantation, most of the early 
thinnings will consist of this tree, which can be used for stakes 
and fencing-rails. But care should be taken that the finest trees 
are not taken out for this purpose alone, as this is often the cause 
of unsatisfactory plantations. 

Further thinnings on the above principle may be carried out 
at intervals of from five to ten years until the crop is from forty 
to fifty years of age. About this time the growth of the leading 
shoot will begin to shorten, and little or no increase in the length 
of the clean stems will take place. At this stage slightly heavier 
thinnings may be made, and not only the small and undersized 
trees removed, but also a certain proportion of the larger class. 
The object of this is to provide the bulk of the latter with sufficient 
space to enable them to increase in girth, and add thickness to the 
length of clean stem already formed. This can only be effected by 
the development of the crowns or leafy portions of the heads of the 
trees, which takes place in a lateral direction when space is given 
them. 

These later thinnings should be carefully made, so that the wind 
may not enter the plantation through large openings in the crowns. 
All the strongest and best-shaped trees should be retained as the 
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main crop. As a rule, the number of trees which should remain 
on the ground after the final thinning should be from 200 to 300 
per statute acre, with such species as Larch or Pines, while Spruce 
or Silver Fir should carry more, and Ash or Douglas Fir less. 
But, as already pointed out, figures of this kind can only be ap¬ 
proximate', and will depend upon the size and development of 
the trees. 

Species which require most attention in the way of thinning 
are Larch and Ash; next come Pines; while Beech, Spruce, Silver 
Fir, <fec., should be thinned only very lightly until the later stages 
have been reached, or the timber may be coarse. Where timber 
of small size is wanted, as for fencing or pitwood, thinning might 
be almost neglected entirely, but in such cases the crop must be 
cut early. 

Many plantations on wet ground are ruined through neglecting 
to keep open the drains which were formed 
Attention to Drains, when the trees were planted. In many 
Fences, &c. cases it is found that the trees themselves, 
by the penetrating action of their roots, 
have rendered this work unnecessary. But on flat, low-lying 
ground, with a clay subsoil, water often collects in drains when 
they are allowed to block up at the outfall, or fill with leaves 
or rubbish. In such cases the soil gradually becomes water-logged, 
and the deeper roots of the trees are unable to perform their 
proper functions and ultimately die. 

When water is noticed to lie in drains after several days of dry 
weather, it is usually a sign that they require attending to if the 
crop is to remain in a healthy condition. 

The maintenance of hedges and fences in a condition to keep 
out live stock is an obvious duty, but one frequently neglected. 
For the first twenty years or so after planting, the entrance of 
heavy cattle is fatal to a young plantation, and in all cases where 
it occurs it must be considered a serious matter. 


Copies of these articles in leaflet form (Nos. 65, 66, 67, 68, 
70 and 71) may be obtained free of charge , and past 
free , on application to the Secretary , De'partmrnt of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland , Upper Merrionstrcet, 
Dublin. Letters of application so addressed need not be stamped. 
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SOME COMMON PARASITES OF THE 
SHEEP. 

MITES, TICKS, AND INSECTS. 

Our domestic sheep may be infected by many kinds of small 
animals living in or on their bodies as parasites —that is to say 
obtaining food from the blood or other juices of the sheep, and 
thus living at their expense. An animal which harbours parasites 
is called by naturalists the “ host,” because it provides them with 
food and shelter. We cannot believe that such provision is made 
willingly by the host, which not only receives no benefit in return, 
but is often seriously injured through the drain on its system, and 
sometimes killed by the parasites. The multiplication and crowd¬ 
ing together of animals that have been domesticated has led to- a 
great increase in the numbers of their parasites. A knowledge of 
the life-history and form of these parasites is therefore of import¬ 
ance to the flock-master who wishes to protect the beasts under his 
care from disease. 

Many well-known worms, such as the Liver-fluke and various 
thread-worms, are dangerous parasites of sheep. In the present- 
article, however, attention is drawn only to those sheep-parasites 
that belong to the great primary division of the animal kingdom, 
whose members are distinguished by a firm outer skin and jointed 
legs. Two classes of these animals are represented on sheep. The 
“ spider-animals ” (Arachnids) have eight legs, and their head is not 
distinct from the trunk; to this class belong Mites and Ticks. The 
true Insects have a distinct head and only six legs; they include, 
therefore, Keds and Lice, as well as the various Flies whose 
maggots live at the sheeps expense. 

The common '‘scab ” of sheep is caused by the presence on the 
diseased animals of multitudes of small mites, 
The Scab-Mite. each, when fully grown, only ^ or / 0 of an 
inch in length. These mites have stout, 
rounded bodies, the male (fig. 1), being relatively shorter and broader 
than th© female (fig.2), and bearing behind a pair of stumpy 
processes, each with three very long bristles. In both sexes there 
are four paird of jointed legs. Of these the hindmost pair in the 
male are very short, and without the three-segmented sucker-feet 
found on the other legs; while in the female th© legs of the third 
pair have no foot-segments, each leg carrying at its tip two 
excessively long curving bristles. 



Both male® and females have their jaws in the form of barbed 
piercers (figs. 1-2), which can be worked to and fro. By means of 
these the mite® cut into the skin of the sheep on which they live, 
causing great irritation, bleeding, and the discharge of fluid (serum), 
which hardens to form the crust or “scab ” beneath which the mites 
shelter. They attack the woolly parts of the sheep, and the wool 
become® matted and soiled, finally falling off. If not checked the 
mites multiply and spread over the body of the animal, causing the 
formation of the scabby and cracked skin wherever they go. 

The female mite lays about twenty eggs (fig. 3), which are attached 
to the skin or wool of the sheep. In less than a week the tiny six¬ 
legged young (fig. 4) are hatched; after casting its skin the young 
mite gets its hindmost pair of legs (fig. 5), and it become® fully grown 
and capable of pairing about ten days after hatching. It can be 
understood from these facts of their life-liistory how rapidly the 
mite® must increase in numbers. Both the mites and their eggs can 
live for two weeks or longer when removed from the sheep. In 
this way fences, post®, and other objects against which sheep rub 
may become infected, and it is likely that mite® are carried from 
diseased to healthy sheep by rooks and other birds. 

True ticks are the comparatively large smooth-skinned eight - 
legged creatures which may be found suck- 
Ticks. ing blood from sheep, cattle, and other 

animals, usually attaching themselves at 
the base of the legs where the skin is delicate, and where they 
cannot be reached by the teeth or tongue of the beast, on which 
they are feeding. 

Both male and female ticks are to be found on sheep and cattle. 
The male (fig. 6) is smaller than the female; this is especially 
noticeable after the female has taken a full meal of blood and has 
become swollen with numerous eggs, when her body assumes an 
enormous size, the skin being leathery in texture (fig. 7). The mouth 
of the tick is provided with two pairs of barbed piercers, which 
penetrate through the skin of the sheep, and enable the tick to suck 
blood. If the tick is violently removed the piercers are usually left 
behind. The male tick also uses this piercing beak in the act of 
pairing, and female ticks are often found on sheep with males 
clinging beneath them. The female finally drops to the ground and 
there lays over 2,000 eggs among the rough herbage. After about 
eight weeks the little six-legged young are hatched from the eggs. 
They wait for the opportunity of attaching themselves to a sheep or 
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Fig. I. 
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Fig. 6. 
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SCAB MlTE (Psoroptcs com m u nix). Male, Keen from beneath. Magnified sixly times. 

Female, seen from above. Magnified sixty times. 

Egg. Magnified 160 times. 

Young, first stage. Magnified 160 times. 

Young, second stage. Magnified 160 times. 

After Salmon and Stiles. V. S. Iiepl. Ayrlc. 

tick {Ixodes red wins). Male, seen irom above. Magnified eight times. 

Female, seen from beneath •, the body is largely distended 
with blood and eggs. Magnified eight times. ‘ 




other passing animal, and after feeding for two or three days, fall to 
the ground again. Then they cast their skin and becomeedght-legged 
“ nymphs ” (fig. 8). In this stage they again wait for a chance of 
blood-sucking; then after another few days’ residence on a sheep, 
they drop off, change the skin, and become fully grown. Once more 
they now wait for a passing animal from which they can stuck blood, 
and on which they live for some* time, the female becoming greatly 
swollen as explained above. In their various stages the ticks are 
able to live for a long time (six months to a year) without taking 
food, and their growth depends upon their finding in each stage a 
“ host ” animal from which they can suck blood. 

In addition to the irritation and loss of blood caused by ticks, they 
convey, in many cases, minute parasites from the blood of diseased 
to the blood of healthy animals, and thus spread most serious ill¬ 
nesses (such as redwater in cattle). It has been shown that in some 
diseases a female tick may suck blood from an infected beast, and 
her young, in their early stage, convey the infection to a healthy 
animal. And as the parasites remain in the blood of animals after 
they have recovered from the disease, the risk of infection is very 
serious. “ Louping-ill ” in sheep is probably spread by ticks from 
diseased to healthy animals. 

Keds, which are the familiar, hairy, wingless, six-leggefd parasites 
of sheep, are often called “ ticks.” No con- 
Keds, fusion is possible if it be remembered that 

the true ticks have smooth, horny or 
leathery skins and eight legs. 

The keds (fig. 9) are in reality degraded flies, their structure and 
life-history showing that they belong to the sanie family as certain 
two-winged flies, which live as parasites on horses and birds. The 
keds being quite wingless, spend all their time clinging to the wool 
of their host—for which their strongly-clawed feet are admirably 
adapted; they only occasionally migrate from one sheep to another, 
or, after shearing, from sheep to lambs. The life^history of these 
insects is remarkable; the egg is hatched within the body of the 
female and there grows into a fully-developed maggot, whose 
skin, immediately after birth, hardens and darkens to form 
thy firm seed-like puparcase (fig. 10), within which the ked comes 
to maturity. The same female is able to produce five or more 
young, successively. The pupa case is often hidden by a whitish 
sticky incrustation which probably serves to attach it to the wool 
(fig. 10). 
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Keds possibly suck grease from the wool of the sheep, but they 
feed principally by piercing the skin and drawing blood, so that 
when present in numbers they may cause much loss to the animals 
and even, in the case of lambs, death. As their whole* life history is 
passed on the sheep’s body, keds can be readily exterminated with 
proper care. 

The nostril fly seems to be very uncommon in Ireland. It is about 
i-inch long, slightly hairy, mottled with black, 

The Nostril Fly. grey, and yellow markings, (fig. 11). It be¬ 
longs to* the same family as the Ox Warble- 
fly, and like that insect, has its jaws undeveloped, so that it cannot 
bite. In July or August the female either lays eggs, or deposits tiny 
maggot® already hatched within her body, around the sheep’s 
nostrils ; the maggots soon make their way into the nasal cavities, 
travelling by means of mouth-hooks, short spines on the 
body segments, and a prickly process at the tail-end where the con¬ 
spicuous air-holes are situated (fig. 14). They attach themselves by 
their mouth-hooks (Jig. 13) to the living membrane of the sheep’s 
nasal cavity, and feed on the mucus through the autumn and 
winter. When fully grown (fig. 12), they are f-inch long; then 
they crawl down into the nostrils, causing great irritation, and the 
sheep having expelled them by sneezing, they fall to the ground. 
Under some shelter the maggot-skin hardens to form the smooth 
dark pupa-case within which, through a period of threeor four weeks, 
the fly comes to maturity. It is generally during March, April, 
or May that the maggots leave the sheep’s nasal cavities. 

The sheep maggots, which are too often found biting the skin and 
devouring the flesh of living sheep and lambs, 

8heep Maggots* are the young of bright metallic green and 
violet flies known as “ green-bottles” 
{Lucilia serirata and L. ccesar). It is often stated that the common 
dull, steely “ blue-bottles ” ( Oalliphora ) also produce sheep-maggots. 
It may be so, but no proof has yet been furnished, while the attack 
has been repeatedly traced to the “green-bottles.” The female fly 
(fig. 15) lays her eggs in clusters of about fifty on the wool of the 
sheep, fastening them to the hairs—a single fly may lay as many as 
500 eggs. In Ireland egg-laying usually begins in May or Juste, 
aaad the mischief is greatest during July and August. The fly 
seems to prefer sheep whose wool is greasy, or whose hindquarters 
are soiled. Lamb^and young sheep are more subject to attack than 
old ones, and lame or sick sheep than healthy ones. A few years ago 
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Fig. 9. KED (Mclophaous orinus). with sheep’* liairs attached. Magnified four times. 
' n ( Pupa-ease (natural size). 

1U * »» " ( „ with incrustation. Magnified lour times. 

From Onnr.rotVx “ Reports." 


Fig. 11. N o ST Jill j Fly ( Oestrus oris). Female. Twice natural size. 

1 §'. ” ” Head end of maggot with mout h hooks. Magnified 

four times. 

14 . „ „ Tail end of maggot wiLli air-holes and spines. 

From Onus:rod's “ Reports." 

Fig. 15. QBE KN BOTTLE Fly <Lueiliu Female. Magnified three times. 

16. ^ Maggot, side view. Magnified three times. 

17 * „ Maggot, view* from above. Magnified three times. 

Fig. 18. BITING-LOUSE (Triehodeetes sphaeroecphalus ). Magnified twenty times. 

After Osborn , V. S. Dept. Agrlc. 
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the sheep-maggot was troublesome only in low-lying, rank, 
shady pastures; but now sheep on hill-grazings are often attacked. 

The maggot (figs. 16-17), tapers towards the head end, where there 
are powerful mouth-hooks, which tear the skin and flesh of the 
sheep; at the broad hinder-end are the air-holes through which the 
maggot breathes. It becomes fully grown (about ^-inch long) in 
about a fortnight; then the maggot-skin hardens to form the brown 
barrel-shaped puparcase within which the fly develops. If the 
maggots are allowed to continue their attack on the sheep unchecked 
the animal will almost certainly be killed, and it has been found that 
sheep which have been once “ struck ” are, even if cured, more liable 
than others to be attacked again. There are repeated broods of 
flies and maggots through the summer. Every . neglected 
“maggoty” eheep, alive or dead, u a centre of infection for the 
surrounding n ei<jh h o urhood. 

The common “ Lice ” found on sheep are not true blood¬ 
sucking lice, but belong to a quite distinct 
Biting-Lice. group of insects, the Biting-lice, so-called be¬ 
cause they are furnished with jaws by means 
of which they bite the hairs, or the surface and secretions of the skin 
of their hosts, and thus got food. They may possibly draw blood 
at times, but they do not possess the powerful piercing and sucking 
beak of the true lice. The kind which lives on the sheep (fig. 18) 
belongs to a family, whose feet, provided with strong claws, are 
specially adapted for clinging to the hair of their host’s body, 
where they lay their eggs and spend the whole of their lives. 
They never develop wings; and being, like the keds, always on the 
sheep, they may be exterminated if sufficient trouble" 1 bo taken. 
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THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN 

CATTLE. 

The possibility of preventing tuberculosis depends upon the fact 
that it is an infectious disease; and, being 

Tuberculosis an infectious, the steps to be taken are parallel 

Infectious Disease, to those taken for the prevention of any 
other infectious disease, viz., isolation of the 
infected animals and destruction of the infecting germe. 

Until recently tuberculosis was believed to be a hereditary dis¬ 
ease—a disease which the offspring of tuberculous parents could 
rarely escape, and which, if escaped, would re-appear sooner or later 
in their descendants. The escaping generation, if it did not hand 
down the disease, handed down the tendency to contract it, and in 
their descendants this tendency developed into the disease itself! 
Thus, for the descendants of a tuberculous ancestry, there was 
little hope. If they escaped the disease, they carried with them 
the tendency to contract it. 

These beliefs arc now known to be wrong. An animal can 
become tuberculous only by infection with the germs of the dis¬ 
ease. And not only so: there is no evidence that the offspring 
of tuberculous ancestors are more liable to the disease than the 
offspring of those that are sound. Experiments have shown that, 
by removing them from infection, individuals with a tuberculous 
ancestry may grow up sound and remain sound, whereas others 
with a sound ancestry, by being brought in contact with the dis¬ 
ease, may become unsound. 

To know how to prevent tuberculosis we must know how an 
animal becomes infected, and how it infects 

How the Disease others. There are two main pathways by 
is Spread. which the germs of the disease enter the 
body—the nose and the mouth, with the 
breath or with the food and drink. The germs are living things, 
and, being alive, they nrust be fed. Their natural food is the liv¬ 
ing tissues of a living animal. Once in contact with living 
tissues the germs endeavour to feed upob them, and, if they succeed, 
the animal whose tissues are attacked has contracted the disease. 
The germs multiply quickly at the points they have attacked, and 
at these places there arises an accumulation of the germs them¬ 
selves and of the tissues destroyed. From these accumulations, 
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germs pass on to neighbouring tissues, or are carried sometimes to 
distant parts of the body. Thus the centres first attacked lead on 
to others, these to others still, and so on, till in time the majority 
of the animal’s glands and organs may be diseased. 

The progress of the disease depends upon the resistance the 
animal is able to offer to it. This resistance depends upon the 
animal's inherited strength, and upon fresh air, food, shelter and 
healthy exercise. In the earlier stages of tuberculosis a vigorous 
well-nurtured animal may recover; in the later stages its 
chances are slender indeed. Thus the disease is usually 
less extensive in young than in old animals. It is also much less 
common among young than among older animals. The following 
is an estimate of the number of cattle affected at different ages in 
the United Kingdom:—Yearlings 5 to 10 per cent.; two-year-olds 
10 to 20 per cent.; cows 40 to 60 per cent. 

It is unfortunate that, in its earlier stages, tuberculosis is not readily 
detected. An animal may have had the disease for years before the 
presence of the disease is discovered, and for some time it may have been 
spreading the infection. The earlier recognisable symptoms are that the 
animal ceases to thrive; its coat becomes dry and staring, and loses its 
oily feeling ; the hide is less soft and pliable, and adheres more closely 
to the body ; the eyes look sunken and dull. Later, these symptoms 
are accentuated, the belly becomes tucked up, and very often the 
animal has a hard, painful cough, and is unable to endure cold. 
Other symptoms are swellings about the throat, continued looseness of 
the bowels, and rises in temperature. Among cows a frequent sign 
is that they abort, become uncertain, or cease altogether to breed. 

It is when the, disease is in the lungs or in the udder that an animal 
is most dangerous to others. When the lungs begin to break down the 
germs of the disease are scattered witli every cough. If the diseased 
animal is in the house, then the walls, the floor, the feeding trough and 
other parts near become spattered with infective materials. They are 
similarly spattered when a throat swelling bursts. These infective 
materials dry up and a germ-laden dust is raised and tossed about with 
the very slightest breath of air. Every other animal then living in the 
same house runs risk of contracting the disease. If there are more 
animals than one spreading the disease, then the risks to the others are 
increased* In a byre that has been tuberculous for years, the accumu¬ 
lated risk may become enormous. 

In the ease of tubercular udder, the risks are to those that drink the 
milk. A calf reared by its dam takes the whole risk. Calves among 
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whom the milk from a tubercular udder is divided, divide the risks 
among them. How many they are that take these risks may be calcu¬ 
lated from the basis of one cow in every thirty or forty having a 
tubercular udder. 

From the foregoing statement the steps that should be taken to prevent 
the disease are apparent. They are separation 
How the Disease may 0 £ soun( j f rom the unsound and disinfection 
be Prevented. 

of the infected premises. 

The first step is to put not only the obviously unsohnd but also those 
that are suspected in quarters by themselves : that is, to isolate them. 
Unless they are of extraordinary value for breeding purposes they 
should be fattened for the butcher as soon as possible. By delaying to 
fatten them the last chance of doing so may be missed. Animals that 
are beyond all hope of fattening should be cleared out at once. 

The udder of every cow should be examined, and if any cow’s udder 
is tubercular her milk should be used no longer. Such milk is 
dangerous. A tubercular udder is detected first by feeling one or more 
hard little knots in the soft and flexible interior. As the disease pro¬ 
ceeds these knots become larger and larger. The smallest knot is a 
sufficient warning. 

The process of disinfection is simple, and, if well done, effective. 
The byre or cow-house must first be thoroughly cleared of all food, 
straw, litter, or manure. The disinfectant to be used is crude carbolic 
acid. Mix this in hot water in the proportion of one of acid to twenty 
of water. Stir until the acid is well mixed with the water; then with 
the hot mixture spray every part of the inside of the building until it 
is thoroughly saturated. The greatest attention should be given to the 
feeding troughs and other parts near them which have been most 
breathed or coughed upon ; but no part of the building—floors, walls, 
eaves, crevices, even the wood of the roof—should be omitted. The 
mixture can be sprayed with an ordinary garden syringe or with a 
spraying machine. The quantity required is about one gallon of the 
acid to every ten head of cattle, that is two gallons of the mixture to 
every head ; but the first time a place is disinfected it would be wise 
to use more. The disinfecting should be done once every year at least ; 
preferably in summer when the cattle are on the pastures and the byres 
are empty. All doors and windows should, be kept closed for eight or 
ten hours after the byre or cow-house has been sprayed. If an animal 
shows signs of tuberculosis during the winter and has to be removed, 
the part of the byre it stood in should be disinfected before another 
fills its place. 
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The man who is using the sprayer or syringe should keep his hands 
and arms well smeared with oil during the process. 

The farmer who follows the above directions faithfully may reason 
ably hope to have his whole herd entirely sound in a few years; but 
his success will depend upon his keenness in singling out and isolating 
suspected animals, and in the thoroughness with which his premises are 
disinfected. It will also depend upon the care he exercises in intro¬ 
ducing new animals, more especially cows, to his herd. If he is bound 
to buy in strange stock, he should treat them as suspects until he is 
assured they are sound. 

If a farmer is unable to have the sound and the unsound in separate 
houses, then he can at least have them in separate ends of the same 
house, with as much space between them as possible. In such a case, 
however, the disinfection must be done oftener than once a year, and 
the unsound must be got rid of with the very shortest delay. But the 
same success cannot be looked for as with complete isolation. 

But disinfection and isolation must never become an excuse for neg¬ 
lecting the remedies provided by nature, which are sunlight, fresh air, 
and exercise. With regard to light and air, the byre should be as like 
as possible to the open field, and every animal should have frequent 
exercise. 

There are two aspects of this problem that have not been considered, 
viz. : the use of tuberculin, and breeding from 
The Use of Tuber- tuberculous cows. The advantage of the use 
culm. of tuberculin is that it discovers a tuberculous 

animal even in the early stages of the disease, 
long before it could be discovered by the eye, and long before it could 
become a danger to others. Thus, by using tuberculin*and getting an 
earlier isolation of the diseased, the total elimination of disease from a 
herd may be hastened. The cost in this case is the veterinary surgeon’s 
fee, and about 6d. a head for tuberculin. In the end it may be the 
cheaper method. The result is likely also to be more certain since the 
farmer knows definitely whether every animal in his possession is sound 
or unsound. 

Breeding from obviously tuberculous cows is not to be recommended in 
the case of ordinary commercial stock. It can 
Breading from Tuber- be recommended only when the value of the 
onions Cows. young is expected to be so great that the risk 
is worth while. If a cow fc is rearing a calf, the 
oow should be near the calf only at suckling time ; and the greatest 

Y 
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care should be taken that the calf gets plenty of fresh air and exercise, 
and that the disinfection of both the cow-house and the calf-house is 
complete. This cow must be constantly examined for tubercular udder. 
The risk of a calf from a tuberculous cow contracting tuberculosis may 
be reduced to a minimum if it be fed upon the milk of another cow 
which is free from the disease. 

There is one very common assumption about tuberculosis that must 
be guarded against, viz., that if the farmer has never noticed a “ piner ” 
or even a suspicious animal among his stock, his stock is entirely sound, 
and that therefore, in his case, there is no need for disinfection. It may 
be taken for granted that every farm has the disease, and that every 
farm needs disinfection. If a farmer is fortunate enough to have a 
stock that is not tuberculous, the disinfecting of his premises will not 
be in vain. It will help to prevent other infectious diseases, such as 
abortion and calf mortality. 

JAMES WILSON. 


Copies of this Article in leaflet form {No. 69) may he obtained 
free of charge , and post free , on application to the Secretary , De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street , Dublin . Letters of application so addressed 
need not be stamped . 
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THE INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
CONGRESS AT BUDAPEST. 

The Eighth International Veterinary Congress held its session at 
Budapest, from the 3rd to the 9tb September, 1905. Delegates 
attended, not only from all the chief European States, but also 
from China, Japan, America, and South Africa. Seven delegates 
represented the United Kingdom. Prof. A. E. Mettam, B.Sc., 
m.r.c.v.s., Principal of the Royal Veterinary College for Ireland, 
who represented the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, was amongst this number and the follow¬ 
ing extracts are taken from his report. 

Besides highly important questions of Veterinary Police, which 
mainly occupied the attention of former Congresses, the meeting 
dealt with questions relating to Biology, Hygiene, and Pathology, 
and special sections were constituted for the consideration of these 
matters. 

The papers presented to the Congress upon “Protective Inocula¬ 
tion against Cattle Tuberculosis” were of 
Inoculation against great interest, but it still remains to be 
Tuberculosis. seen what practical value the method has. 

The Protective Inoculation consists in 
giving young bovines injections of human bacilli of tuberculosis 
of low virulence. It is said that the animals withstand infection, 
and that after the lapse of some months they are- able to receive, 
without any ill effects, injections of virulent bovine bacilli. 
Numbers of young cattle have received the injections, not only in 
Germany but also in the United States, and the experimenters are 
enthusiastic as to their results. The new method recommended 
for creating herds immune to tuberculosis is, however, a tedious 
one, and as yeit in the experimental stage, and there is, no doubt, 
wisdom in Bany's advice that his own method, at any rate for 
some time to come, is of more practical utility. 

Bany presented a paper to the Congress giving more and later 
information, as to his method of freeing a herd from tuberculosis and 
keeping it free from the disease, and another writer upon the 
subject of “ Suppression of Tuberculosis among the Domestic 
Animals,” detailed his experience of the Bany method under 
somewhat adverse circumstances in Hungary. The method 
originally formulated by Bany, whose original paper, it i9 interest¬ 
ing to note, was read at “ The International Congress of 
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Hygiene” in Budapest in 1894, is briefly as fallows:—All the 
members of the herd are to be tested with tuberculin, and the re¬ 
actors are to be separated from, and kept separate from the non-re- 
actorB. The reactors are to be got rid of as soon as convenient by 
feeding for the butcher, or otherwise—as slaughter and destruction. 
Animals born of the reactors are to be removed at once, fed upon 
the milk of the dam only after it has been heated to 
80°C.( = 176°F.). These young animals are to be kept by them¬ 
selves and periodically tested with tuberculin; if they do not re¬ 
act they may be utilised as the founders of the new tubercle-free 
herd. The non-reactors, or healthy members of the herd, are also 
periodically tested with tuberculin, and any reacting animals are 
removed, fattened, and got rid of. In this way those animals that 
are tuberculous are cleared out of the herd; the periodic testing 
controls the condition of the herd; and vacancies in the herd are 
filled by young animals bred upon the farm that are tubercle-free. 
Following these lines it is possible in, relatively, a short space of 
time to have a herd of cattle free from tuberculosis. The animals 
in the herd which are particularly dangerous are those known as 
piners, i.e., those suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis with wast¬ 
ing, those suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, and those 
affected with tuberculosis of the uterus. Such ‘animals should 
be slaughtered forthwith and in Bany’s opinion the State 
should give compensation. The reason why animals suffer¬ 
ing from these types or forms of tuberculosis are to be 
destroyed at once is that they are the disseminators of 
the tuberculous virus, and the source of danger to healthy stock; 
consequently the removal of the clinically tubercular is of especial 
importance in attempting to free a herd from the dreaded scourge. 
Bany, in his paper, expressed the opinion that the method he re¬ 
commended, and which had proved so successful not only in Den¬ 
mark but elsewhere, was of more practical utility at the present 
stage than any alternative method, and his opinion seemed to be 
that of the majority of the delegates. 

An important question studied in the Pathological Section was 
the “ Relations between the Tuberculosis of 
Tuberculosis in Man and of Cattle, Poultry, and other 
Han and in the Domestic Animals (especially Dogs).” It 

lower A n i ma l s . may be remembered that at the Congress of 

Tuberculosis, held in London in 1901, Pro¬ 
fessor Koch, in collaboration with Professor Schiitz, of the Berlin 
Veterinary School, declared that human tubercle bacilli were not 
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pathogenic to cattle, and inferred that the converse held good. 
He refused to recognise any danger to man from tuberculous meat 
and milk. 

44 1 feel justified in maintaining that human tuberculosis differs from bovine, and 
cannot be transmitted to cattle. It is well known that the milk and butter consumed in 
great cities very often contain large quantities of the bacilli of bovine tuberculosis in a 
living condition, as the numerous infection-experiments with such dairy products on 
animals have proved. Most of the inhabitants of such cities daily consume such living 
and perfectly virulent bacilli of bovine tuberculosis, and unintentionally carryout the 
experiment which we are not at liberty to make. If the bacilli of bovine tuberculosis 
were able to infect human beings, many cases of tuberculosis caused by the consumption 
of alimenta containing tubercle-bacilli could not but occur among the inhabitants of 
great cities, especially children. And most medical men believe that this is actually the 
case. In reality, however, it is not so ” 

There is no necessity to traverse the ground already so 
thoroughly explored since the day of this pronouncement. Most 
medical men and veterinary surgeons believe that though human 
and bovine bacilli of tuberculosis may not agree in virulence for 
cattle, there are undoubted cases Where children have been in¬ 
fected with bacilli of tuberculosis of undoubted bovine origin, and 
on the other hand virulent bacilli have been isolated from children 
that have produced in cattle all the lesions of bovine tuberculosis. 
In view of the enormous experience members of the profession 
have of tuberculosis, as found in all domestic animals save the 
sheep and goat, it was well to obtain their opinion upon this ques¬ 
tion of infectivity. The Congress at Budapest had little hesita¬ 
tion in coming to a decision, despite the fact that Professors 
Schiitz and Lbeffler were present to champion Koch’s doctrine. 
The following-resolution was adopted: — 

“ The Congress, having heard the discussion on the question of the relationship between 
human and animal tuberculosis, records the opinion that it is right to continue to take 
measures to preveut the transmission of tuberculosis from animals toman.” 

It is thus clear that the Congress believes that tuberculosis in 
the lower animals is a distinct menace to man, and that precau¬ 
tions should be taken accordingly. 

Other important papers upon tuberculosis were considered, as 
those having the title “On the manner of 

How Infection is Infection in Tuberculosis of [Domestic 

Conveyed. Animals/' Tuberculosis is due to the 

entrance into the animal body of a minute 
bacterium, which doubtfully may live for sometime outside the 
bodies of animals. If we exclude the less common routes of 
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entrance of the organism into the body—wounds, the sexual organs, 
the eye and the udder—we come to consider the respiratory tract 
and the alimentary canal. The respiratory passages are possibly 
common entrances for the bacilli in animals that are crowded to¬ 
gether in badly-ventilated houses, where animals are made 
to breathe air that may be contaminated with the bacilli, sus¬ 
pended in small particles of moisture, coughed up by tuberculous 
patients. Lesions more or less disseminated through the lungs 
are set up by the bacilli gaining entrance to the tissues from the 
mucous membrane where they come to lodge; or the lesions be¬ 
come scattered through the lungs owing to the virus reaching the 
vessels by the lymph route. Though infection by the inspired 
air cannot be neglected, the most probable route of infection is 
through the alimentary tract, and this applies to all the domestic 
animals. Infection occurs through the alimentary canal by means 
of food—milk especially. Von Behring believes the alimentary 
tract peculiarly vulnerable in young animals, because of the incom¬ 
pleteness of the epithelial lining. Certain it is that many primary, 
and also secondary, infections occur through the intestine. 
Possibly it is the only route of infection in poultry; it is the most 
common in calves and young pigs, and doubtless in horses. In 
dogs, according to the writer’s experience, it is at any rate as 
common as by the respiratory tract. Infection occurring through 
the gut soon involves the lymphatic glands and vessels and spreads 
thence to* far distant organs by the blood stream. This is the 
reason why feeding upon contaminated food stuff, milk, milk 
refuse, offal, etc., is so prolific in producing tuberculosis, and hence 
the reason why milk, etc., should be heated to at least 80°C., as 
Bany recommends, before it is given to young stock. If over¬ 
crowding favours the development of pulmonary tuberculosis by 
the breathing of an atmosphere containing the germ of tuberculosis 
and feeding on material that contains the infective agent produces 
tuberculosis by the intestinal route, then it is perfectly obvious 
how tuberculosis may be prevented in the vast majority of cases. 
That being so, we have only to look after the housing and feeding 
of young stock to practically eradicate the disease. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that diseased organs and their secretions 
spread the disease, and so animals with diseased udders, diseased 
wombs, and animals that are voiding virulent material in the dung 
and urine are qui£e as dangerous as animals with tuberculosis of 
the lungs confined in houses with others apparently in health; 
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A very important section was that in which Tropical Diseases was 
discussed. In recent years many netw facts 

Tropical Diseases, have been demonstrated as to the cause of 
diseases which not only decimate the white 
man, but diseases which annihilate his herds. 

Everyone is familiar with the cause of malaria and the con¬ 
nection between the cause and the mosquito, and now knows that 
an attack upon and destruction of the mosquito will render a place 
habitable for man. The bite of an infected mosquito is followed 
in man by an attack of malaria, and the development in the red 
blood corpuscles of an animal parasite which passes a portion of its 
life cycle in the corpuscles. If a man when suffering from malaria 
is bitten by a mosquito which sucks his blood, then the mosquito, 
taking into its stomach infected blood, allows the parasite to com¬ 
plete its life cycle in its own body. If again the mosquito bites 
a healthy person, the latter becomes infected, and so the disease 
spreads and is continued from season to season and year to year. 
Destruction of the mosquito either directly or by attending to the 
pools where it breeds, is followed by rapid disappearance 
of malaria from the district. Somewhat on similar lines many 
diseases of tropical climes affecting horses, cattle, sheep, goats and 
dogs, are conveyed from animal to animal, and it has also been 
shown that certain diseiascs in fowls and geese are spread in the 
same way. In temperate climes we also know of serious diseases 
such as red water in cattle that are conveyed to suitable “ hosts ” 
by the bites of ticks. The interest, then, to us of the subjects 
discussed in the section was profound, as without going so far as 
the Tropics* we have at least one disease at home disseminated 
by an insect.* 

Besides papers relating chiefly to problems of veterinary medi¬ 
cine other papers of a more general character were read and dis¬ 
cussed. Thus much attention was devoted to such subjects as the 
feeding of animals, the different values of food-stuffs, the use of 
various kinds of litters, and the importance of live stock insurance. 


•See the Article by Profewor llettam, on “ Rod Water in Cattle,” at page 248. 
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I.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


Regulations under section twenty-four of the Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS 
OF THE COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE, THE 
AGRICULTURAL BOARD, AND THE BOARD OF 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


By the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 

for Ireland. 

WHEREAS it is enacted by section twenty-four of the Agricul¬ 
ture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act-, 1899, that the 
Department may make general regulations for regulating the pro¬ 
ceedings for the appointment of the members of the Council and of 
each Board established by the Act, and that the appointing body 
shall act in accordance with those regulations: 

And whereas by section two of the Rules Publication Act, 1893, 
it is provided that where a rule-making authority certifies that on 
account of urgency or any special reason any rule should come 
into immediate operation it should be lawful for such authority to 
make any such rules to come into operation forthwith as provisional 
rules, but such provisional rules should only continue in force until 
rules should have been made in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions of the said Act of 1893*. 

Now we, the said Department, by virtue of the powers vested in 
us for that purpose as aforesaid, and of all other powers enabling 
us in that behalf, do hereby make the following regulations: — 

1. —(1.) The Interpretation Act, 1889, applies for the purpose of 
the interpretation of these regulations as it applies for the interpre¬ 
tation of an Act of Parliament. 

(2.) In these regulations, unless the context otherwise requires, 
the expression “the Act ” means the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899; and other expressions have the 
same meaning as in the Act, and the expression “the secretary” 
means in the case of the council of an urban district “the clerk/' 

2. —The council of a county (other than a county borough) shall, 
at any meeting held between the first of January and the first cl 
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April in any year in which the tenure of office of the Council of 
Agriculture expiree, appoint persons to be members of the Council 
of Agriculture in accordance with the provisions of section eight of 
the Act. 

3. —The first meeting of the new Council of Agriculture shall be 
held at such time and place as may be appointed by the Department, 
and immediately after the transaction of such business as may be 
brought before the Council by the Department the several provincial 
committees shall sit separately and shall appoint persons to be mem¬ 
bers of the Agricultural Board and the Board of Technical Instruc¬ 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of sections nine and ten of 
the Act. 

4. —(1.) The council of each county borough shall at any meeting 
held between the first of January and the first of April in any year 
in which the tenure of office of the Board of Technical Instruction 
expires, appoint persons to be members of the Board of Technical 
Instruction, in accordance with the provisions of section, ten of the 
Act. 

(2.) Each of the councils of the urban county districts in the 
county of Dublin shall at any meeting held between the first of 
January and the first of April in any year in which the tenure of 
office of the Board of Technical Instruction expires, choose out of 
their body one person to be a member of the joint committee for 
appointing a member of the Board of Technical Instruction. 

(3.) The said joint committee shall meet on such a day, at such an 
hour and at such a place as the Department may direct, and shall 
appoint one person to be a member of the Board of Technical 
Instruction. 

(4.) The Commissioners of National Education shall at any meet¬ 
ing held between the first of January and the first of April in any 
year in which the tenure of office of the Board of Technical Instruc¬ 
tion expires, appoint one person to be a member of the Board of 
Technical Instruction and one person to be a member of the Consul¬ 
tative Committee of Education established by section twenty-three 
of the Act. 

(5.) The Intermediate Education Board shall at any meeting held 
between the first of January and the first of April in any year in 
which the tenure of office of the Board of Technical Instruction 
expires, appoint one person to be a member of the Board of Technical 
Instruction and one person to be a member of the Consultative 
Committee of Education. 

5. If any person is appointed a member of the Council, or of 
either Board established by the Act, by more than one appointing 
body, he shall forthwith deliver or transmit by post to the secretary 
of the Department, a notice specifying the body which he elects to 
represent on such Council or Board, and any appointing body which 
he does not elect to so represent shall, as soon as may be, make a 
new appointment. 

6. —Every jperson appointed a member of the council or of either 
Board established by the Act who is willing to accept the office 
shall within one week after the date of his appointment deliver or 
transmit by post to the secretary of the Department a statement to 
that effect signed by him, and if any such person fails to comply with 
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this requirement a casual vacancy shall be deemed to have occurred 
in the office to which he was appointed: Provided that the said 
period of one week may in special cases be extended by the Depart¬ 
ment. 

7. —If a casual vacancy occurs in the office of member of the 
Council or of either Board established by the Act, the body by 
whom the person whose office is vacant was appointed, shall, as soon 
as may be, fill the vacancy. 

8. —The secretary, or in the case of a committee the chairman, of 
each appointing body mentioned in sections eight, nine, and ten 
of the Act shall as soon as may be deliver or transmit by post to the 
Department the names and addresses of the persons appointed by 
the body of which he is secretary or chairman. 

9. —(1.) The first business at any meeting of a provincial com¬ 
mittee or of the joint committee of the urban county districts shall 
be to elect a chairman who shall hold office for that meeting. 

(2.) The appointment of members of the Agricultural Board or the 
Board of Technical Instruction by any such committee shall be 
decided by a majority of vote® of the members present and voting 
on the question. if more than two persons are proposed and 
seconded for a vacancy, the method of election to be followed shall 
be that of successive polls, the person polling the fewest votes 
on each occasion dropping out until one candidate has a clear 
majority of the vote® of the members present and voting. 

(3.) In case of an equal division of votes the chairman of the 
committee shall have a second or casting vote. 

(4.) The quorum of every such committee shall be one-half of the 
whole number of the committee, except in the case-of the provincial 
committees of Ulster and Connaught, where the quorums shall be 
thirteen and seven respectively. Where, however, a meeting of the 
committee is held for the purpose of filling a casual vacancy the 
quorum shall be one-third of the whole number of the committee. 

(5.) The proceedings of any such committee shall not be invali¬ 
dated by any vacancy among their numbers of by the presence of 
any member whose appointment may be subsequently declared by 
the Department to be invalid. 

(6.) If a casual vacancy occurs in any such committee the Depart¬ 
ment shall notify the secretary of the proper appointing body, and 
the vacancy shall be filled as soon as may be after such notification. 

(7.) If a casual vacancy requiring to be filled by any such com¬ 
mittee occurs in the office of member of either Board established by 
the Act, the Department shall call a meeting thereof to be held at 
such time and place as may be appointed by the Department. 

10. —Any question which may arise as to the validity of any 
appointment made in pursuance of these regulations shall be re¬ 
referred to the Department, whose decision shall be final. 

11. —The secretary of each appointing body mentioned in sections 
eight, nine, and ten of the Act shall forthwith upon the receipt by 
him from the Department of copies of these regulations deliver or 
transmit by post a copy thereof to each member of the body of 
which he is secretary. 
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We do hereby certify that on account of urgency the above regu¬ 
lations shall on the date hereof come into immediate operation, 
and do make the said regulations to come into operation on the said 
date as provisional regulations, and to continue in force until regu¬ 
lations have been made in accordance with the provisions in that 
behalf in the Rules; Publication Act, 1893. 

Sealed with our seal this second day of December, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and five. 

(Signed) WALTER H. LONG. 

HORACE PLUNKETT. 


[Seal.] 

T. P. GILL, 

Secretary. 


Department of Agriculture, 

and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Mekuion Street, Dublin, 

15^7/ December , 1905. 

COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

Sir, 

I have to acquaint you, for the information of your Council, that 
the term of office of the present Council of Agriculture will expire 
on the 31st March, 1906, and to enclose a copy of the regulations 
for the apointment of members of the new Council. 

The regulations immediately concerning your Council are Nos. 
2, 5, 6, 8, and 11, which provide for the appointment of two persons, 
who need not necessarily be members of your Council, to serve on 
the Council of Agriculture, in accordance with Section 8 of the 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899. 

It will be observed that under the regulations now issued the 
appointment of representatives by the County Council may take 
place at any meeting of the County Council held between 1st 
January and 1st April 1906. This arrangement has been made in 
order to obviate the inconvenience of a special meeting of the 
County Council for the purpose of the election. The new repre¬ 
sentatives will, of course, not assume office until 1st April, 1906. 

By Section 27 (1) of the Act of 1899, the members of th$ Council 
of Agriculture hold office for terms of three years, and may be 
re-appointed. * 
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A supply of copies of the regulations is sent under separate cover 
to enable you to comply with the provisions of Regulation No. 11. 
Further copies may be had on application. 

I am to request that, in consultation with the Chairman, you will 
have the necessary formal notice given on the Agenda paper for the 
meeting at which the appointments in question will be made; and 
I am also to ask you to inform the Department in due course of the 
date of that meeting. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 
Secretary . 

The Secretary, 

-County Council. 


II.—AGRICULTURAL. 


A 65 . 

05 

SCHEME OF PRIZES FOR COTTAGES AND SMALL FARMS, 

1906. 

1. In 1906 County Committees of Agriculture may, subject to 
the Department’s approval, offer prizes in one or both of the fol¬ 
lowing sections, subject to the provisions of this scheme, viz.: — 

A. Cottages with gardens; 

B. Small farms. 

2. Competition in Section A shall be confined to bond fide 
cottagers. 

Only bond fide farmers who derive their means of living mainly 
from farming, who reside on their farms and work the farms them¬ 
selves, will be eligible to compete in Section B. At least one- 
fourth of the arable land of the entire holding of each competitor 
in this section must be tillage, first year’s grass or meadow being 
regarded as tillage. 

3. For the purposes of this scheme the county ihay be divided into 
districts or circuits, in each of which separate competitions will be 
held. 

4. Particulars as to the sections adopted, the number of districts 

or circuits into which the county is divided, the number of classes 
in each section, the limits of valuation or acreage fixed by the 
County Committee for each class, and the number and value of the 
prizes offered, must be submitted to the Department on the pre¬ 
scribed form for approval. , 
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6. Entries must be made on special forms to be obtained from the 
Secretary of the County Committee. Each competitor must for¬ 
ward one of these forms, accurately filled up in every detail, so as 
to reach the Secretary of the County Committee on or before a date 
to be fixed by the County Committee, but in no case later than the 
31st May, 1906. 

6. In cases of insufficient competition, want of merit, or in 
which the conditions of this scheme have not been strictly ad¬ 
hered to, the prizes may be withheld in whole or in part. 

7. The following points shall be taken into consideration by the 
judge in making his awards: — 

Cottage Section. 

(a.) Cleanliness and general order of cottages and premises. 

( b .) Cultivation of the garden, varieties of fruit and vegetables, 
arrangement of manure heap. 

(c.) General management and care of live stock (if any), poultry 
(quality to be particularly considered), housing accommo¬ 
dation, &c. 


Small Farm Section. 

(a.) Cleanliness, order and economy in the dwelling-houses and 
offices (including poultry-houses). 

(6.) Judicious character of cropping, efficiency of cultivation, 
arrangement of manure heaps, and provision for collecting 
liquid manure. 

(c.) Cultivation of the garden, variety of vegetables and fruit 
trees. 

( d .) General condition of land under grass, care of fences, gates, 
water courses, &c. 

(e.) Freedom from weeds, especially grass land; stack-yards and 
headlands. ‘ 

(f.) Cultivation of headlands. 

((/.) Management and care of live stock and poultry (quality 
to be particularly considered). 

8. Special credit will be given if simple accounts of receipt and 
expenditure in connection with any holding entered for competi¬ 
tion are kept and exhibited to the judge. 

9. The Department will supply, free of charge to the county, the 
services of an Instructor to act as judge under this scheme. 

10. The judge's report shall deal with such matters in connec¬ 
tion with the competition as the Department and the County Com¬ 
mittee may decide. 

11 . The inspection of cottages or small holdings entered for com¬ 
petition under this scheme will be made between the months of 
June and August. 

12 . The Committee shall submit the judge's report, with list of 
awards, for consideration by the Department, who, as soon as 
they are satisfied as to the fulfilment of the conditions of this 
scheme, will notify the Secretary of the County Committee that 
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the prizes or reduced prizes may be paid. The awards will not be 
final until the sanction of the Department has been conveyed in 
writing to the Secretary. 

13. The County Committee shall furnish to the Department such 
detailed statements of expenditure undei) this scheme as may be 
required from time to time. 

14. In all matters of dispute relating to this scheme the de¬ 
cision of the Department shall be final. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


SCHEME OF EXPERIMENTS FOR 1906 


These experiments are intended only for those counties in which 
an agricultural instructor has been appointed for the purpose of 
personally attending to all the details of selecting and measuring 
the land, sowing the seed, applying the manure, weighing the 
crops, and tabulating and writing a report on the result. 

Agricultural instructors, before arranging the centres for these 
experiments, should carefully study the appendix to this scheme. 
They should be specially careful not to undertake experiments at 
too many centres, as the amount of work necessary is much greater 
than is supposed by those who have no experience of field experi¬ 
ments. Demonstrations with seeds and manure® may be under¬ 
taken at a much larger number of centres. 

Before commencing field experiments and demonstrations, each 
instructor must submit to the Department his proposals for the 
year. 

In all cases seeds and manures must be ordered by the instructor, 
and paid for by the County Committee. 

As early as possible, after the close of the season, tabulated re¬ 
sults of the experiments must be sent to the Department, and where 
these are presented in a concise form, accompanied by brief and 
carefully prepared notes, the same may be published by the County 
Committee, provided the approval of the Department has been pre¬ 
viously obtained. All plots should be marked off at the com¬ 
mencement of the experiment by pegs, 3 inched square and 2\ feet 
long, which should be firmly driven into the ground. 

No change must be made in any of the manurial experiments, as 
given below, but the instructor may include such additional plots 
as local conditions render advisable. In the variety tests in¬ 
structors are strongly advised not to omit any variety unless it is 
found impossible to procure the proper seed. 

It is hot absolutely necessary to have both a manurial and a 
variety test with any particular crop. One or other; or both, may 
be omitted at discretion. 
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SCHEME OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 

I. —Oat Crop (Manurial Test). 

Size of plots, one-tenth of a statute acre. 


The following kinds alnd quantities of manure will be used per 
statute acre: — 


No. of 
Plot. 


1. No manure. 

2. 1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

3. 3 cwts. Superphosphate. 

^ f 1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

\ 3 cwts. Superphosphate. 

( 1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 
5. < 3 cwts. Superphosphate. 

( 3 cwts. Kainifc. 


II. —Oat Crop (Variety Test). 

Size of plots, one-tenth of a statute acre. 

The following varieties may be tested : — 

No. of 
Plot. 

1. Potato. 

2. Black Tartarian. 

3. Abundance. 

4. Waverley. 

5. Tartar King. 

6. Banner. 

7. Island Magee. 

8. Any other variety. 


III. —Barley Crop (Manurial Test). 

Size of plots, ono-tenth of a statute acre. 

The kinds and quantities of manure will be the same as for Oats 
(see above). 


IV.— Barley Crop (Variety Test). 
Size of plots, on tenth of a statute acre. 
The following varieties may be tested: — 


1. .Archer's Chevalier. 

2. Scotch Chevalier. 

3. Hallers Pedigree. 

4. Carton's Brewers' Favourite, 

5. Carton's Invincible, 
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Y. —Turnip Crop (Manurial Test with Farmyard Manure). 

Size of plots, one-twentieth of a statute acre. 

The following kinds and quantities of manures will be used per 
statute acre: — 


No. of 
Plot. 

1. No manure (size of this plot, one-fortieth of a statute acre). 

2. 20 tons farmyard manure. 

3. 10 tons farmyard manure. 


*•{ 


10 tons farmyard manure. 
4 cwt. Superphosphate. 


I 10 tons farmyard manure. 

5. < 4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

( 1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 


10 tons farmyard manure. 

4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 
3 cwt. Kainit. 


10 tons farmyard manure. 

4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

7. -{ 1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

| cwt. Sulphate of Potash (not less than 90 per cent., 
pure). 


VI. —Turnip Crop (Manurial test without Farmyard Manure). 

Size of plots, one-twentieth of a statute acre. 

The following kinds and quantities of manures will be used per 
statute acre: — 

No. of 
Plot. 

1. No manure (size of this plot, one-fortieth of a statute acre). 

2. 4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

^’11 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

( 4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

4. < 1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

( 3 cwt. Kainit. 

/ 6 cwt. Superphosphate. 

5. < 1£ cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia, 

( 4| cwt. Kainit. 
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YII, —Turnip Crop (Variety Test). 

Size of plots, each four ridges full length of field. 
The following varieties may b© tested:— 


No. of 
Plot. 

1. Stirling Castle. 

2. Improved Purple Top. 

3. Elephant. 

4. Kangaroo. 

5. Best of All. 

6. Magnum Bonum. 

7. Triumph. 

Note.—N os. 1 to 9, inclusive, 


No. ol’ 

Plot, 

8. Bronze Top. 

9. Monarch. 

10. Aberdeen Green Top. 
13. Centenary. 

12. Fosterton Hybrid. 

13. Aberdeen Purple Top. 

14. Any other variety. 

are Swedes. 


VIII. —Mangel Crop (Manurial Test). 

Size of plots, one-twentieth of a statute acre. 

The following kinds and quantities of manures will be used per 
statute acre : — 

No. of 
riot. 

1. No manure (size of this plot, one-fortieth of a statute acre). 

2. 20 tons farmyard manure. 

^ j 20 tons farmyard manure. , 

) 4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

( 20 tons farmyard manure. 

4. < 4 cwt. Superphosphate, 

( 2 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia, 

/ 20 tons farmyard manure. 

^ J 4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

* S 2 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia, 

{ 4 cwt. Kainit. 

' 20 tons farmyard manure. 

^ 4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

* j 2 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

4 cwt. Salt. 

20 tons farmyard manure. 

4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

7. - 4 cwt. Salt. 

2 cwt. Nitrate of Soda (to be applied after thinning in 
two dressings). 
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IX. — Mangel Crop (Variety Test). 

Size of plots, each four ridges full length of field. 

The following varieties may be tested : — 

No. of 
Plot. 

1. Yellow Globe. 

2. Prize Winner. 

3. Crimson Tankard. 

4. Golden Tankard. 

5. Long Red. 

6. Windsor Prize Taker. 

7. New Triumph. 

8. Golden Globe. 

9. Any other variety. 

X. —Potato Crop (Manurial Test). 

Size of plots, one-twentieth of a statute acre. 

The following kinds and quantities of manures will be used per 
statute acre: — 


No. of 
riot. 
1 . 

2 . 

3. 


5. '! 


,1 


No- manure (size of this plot, one-fortieth of a statute acre). 
20 tons farmyard manure. 

15 tons farmyard manure. 
f 15 tons farmyard manure. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

15 tons farmyard manure. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

15 tons farmyard manure. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

1 cwt. Muriate of Potash (high grade). 

15 tons farmyard manure. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Potash (high grade). 


XI.— Potato Crop (Variety Test). 

Size of plots, one-twentieth of a statute acre. 
The following varieties may be tested : — 


Mainer op. 

No. of 
Plot. 

1. Langworthy. 

2. Black Skerries. 

3. Champion II. 

4. Old Champion. 

5. Beauty of Bute. 

6. Up-to-Date. 

7. Evergood. 

8. Discovery. 

9. Northern Star. 

10. Any other variety. 


Mid-Season. 

No. of 
Plot. 

11. British Queen. 

12. Royal Kidney. 

13. Any other variety. 
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XII.— Potato Crop (Boxing Test). 

Size of plots, on twentieth of a statute acre. 

o. of 
'lot. 

1. Seed boxed before December 1st. 

2. Seed boxed after January 31st. 

3. Unsprouted seed. 


XIII.— -Potato Crop (Spraying Test). 

Size of plots, one-tenth of a statute acre. 

The following will be compared: — 

No. of 
Plot. 

1. Unsprayed. 

2. Effect of a 2 per cent, lime or Bordeaux mixture, single 

application. 

3. Effect of a 2 per cent, lime or Bordeaux mixture, double 

application. 

4. Effect of a 3 per cent, lime or Bordeaux mixture. 

5. Effect of a 2 per cent, soda or Burgundy mixture, single 

application. 

6. Effect, of a 2 per cent, soda or Burgundy mixture, double 

application. 

7. Effect of a 3 per cent, soda or Burgundy mixture. 


XIV.— Destruction of Charlock (Preshaugh) and other 
Weeds (Spraying Test). 

Size of plots, one-tenth of a statute acre. 

The following solutions will be tested: — 

NO. of 
Plot. 

1. Unsprayed. 

2. 50 gallons 3 per cent. Sulphate of Copper. 

3. 50 gallons 4 per cent. Sulphate of Copper. 

4. 50 gallons 10 per cent. Sulphate of Iron: 

5. 50 gallons 15 per cent. Sulphate of Iron. 

XV.— Meadow Hay Crop (Manurial Test for one year). 

Size of plots, one-twentieth of a statute acre. 

The following kinds and quantities of manures will be used per 
statute acre: — 


liUU. 

1. No manure. 

2. 10 tons fai'myard manure. 

3. 1 cwt. Nitrate of Soda. 

j f 1 cwt. Nitrate of Soda. 

2 cwt. Superphosphate. 

I I cwt. Nitrate of Soda. 

2 cwt. Superphosphate. 

2 cwt. K&init. 

1 cwt. Nitrate of Soda. 

2 cwt. Superphosphate. 

2 cwt. Kainit (applied not later than ^ov. 30th). 

z 2 
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XVI.— Improvement of Second Class Pasture. 
Improvement to be estimated by Observation . 

Size of Plots, one-half a statute acre. 

The following plan is suggested: — 

No. of 
Plot. 

1. 5 cwt. Basic Slag per statute acre. 

2. 10 cwt. Basic Slag per statute acre. 

3. Unmanured. 

XVII.— Influence of Seed Mixtures in forming Pasture. 
Land selected to be left in yrass for not less than two years . 
Size of plots, one-tenth of a statute acre. 

The following mixtures may be tested: — 

Plot 1. 

1 \ bushels Italian Bye Grass (22 lbs. the bushel). 

£ bushel Perennial Rye Grass (28 lbs. the bushel). 

4 lbs. Red Clover. 

2 lbs. White Clover. 

Plot 2. 

1 bushel Perennial Rye Grass (28 lbs. the bushel). 

^ bushel Italian Rye Grass (22 lbs. the bushel). 

4 lbs. Red Clover. 

2 lbs. White Clover. 

Plot 3. 

1 bushel Meadow Fescue (28 lbs. the bushel). 

•J bushel Italian Rye Grass (22 lbs. the bushel). 

4 lbs. Red Clover. 

2 lbs. White Clover. 

Plot 4. 

\ bushel Perennial Rye Grass (281bs. the bushel). 

\ bushel Italian Rye Grass (22 lbs. the bushel). 

3 lbs. Cocksfoot. 

3 lbs. Timothy. 

3 lbs. Meadow Fescue. 

3 lbs. Red Clover. , 

2 lbs. Alsike Clover. 

2 lbs. White Clover. 



Form A 168 (a). 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


AVONDALE POULTRY FATTENING STATION. 

The Department have established a station at Avondale, Rathdrum, 
County Wicklow, for the purpose of training young men who desire to 
acquire a practical knowledge of the breeding and fattening of poultry, 
with a view to undertaking the management of Fattening Stations in 
other parts of the country. Apprenticeship may extend over a period 
of from six to twelve months, according to the industry and efficiency 
of the apprentice. 

The apprentices will be under the direction of the Superintendent, 
who will instruct them in the best methods of rearing and fattening 
fowl. They will be required to engage daily in the practical work of 
the Station from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., with an interval of one hour for 
dinner, and may be required to attend classes relating to the industry 
in the evenings. 

Applicants for apprenticeship must be at least 20 years of age, in 
good health and of strong constitution. Preference will be given to 
those who have had experience in poultry-keeping. 

Admission as an apprentice is conditional on passing the entrance 
examination in English and Arithmetic, which will be held in Dublin 
on the 30th Jauuary, 1906. No expenses will be allowed to candidates 
in connection with their attendance at this examination. 

Applications for admission to the entrance examination must be 
made on forms provided for the purj>ose, which can be obtained from 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, 

Dublin. 

These forms must be returned to the offices of the Department not 
later than the 25 th January , 1906. 

Successful candidates will be admitted as vacancies occur. They will 
receive wages at the rate of 16s. per week from the date of their 
commencing work at the Station. The engagement between apprentices 
and the Department may be determined at any time by one week’s 
notice on either side. 

Apprentices will be required to find their own board and lodging, 
but the Superintendent will assist them by supplying the names of 
persons who have suitable accommodation in the neigh born hood of the 
Station. 

It should be understood that the Department do not undertake to 
employ or procure employment for apprentices on conclusion of their 
training. 

Last date for receiving applications , January , 1906. 

December, 19Q5. 
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A, 

169. 


Department op Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

INSTRUCTION IN FRUIT-GROWING AND GENERAL 
GARDENING. 

The Department have at present a few vacancies in their Horticul¬ 
tural School at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin. Applicants 
must be prepared to undergo an examination to be held at the Albert 
Agricultural College on a date to be subsequently notified. No allow¬ 
ance for expenses will be made to candidates in respect of attendance 
at this examination. 

The examination will include* English, Arithmetic, and Practical 
Fruit-growing and Gardening. The examination in English will 
include Dictation, Grammar, and Composition, and that in Arithmetic 
a knowledge of weights and measures, decimal and vulgar fractions, 
simple and compound proportions, percentages and interest. The 
examination in Practical Fruit-growing and Gardening will cover the 
whole range of these subjects. 

The course is suited for those who have already had some experience 
in fruit-growing, and for such a training of from one to two years 
should suffice to qualify for the post of Instructor in Horticulture. The 
Department do not guarantee employment to the pupils at the close of 
the course, but they will send the names of those who qualify to 
County Committees of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, with an 
intimation that the Department will approve of their appointment if 
selected by a County Committee. 

A number of men who have already passed through the school are 
now employed by County Committees at a salary of £2 per week, 
together with expenses of locomotion. 

While in training the pupils will require to find lodging in the village 
of Glasnevin, and will be subject to the conditions under which tlie 
gardeners at the College are employed. The wages will be from 18.?. 
to 25a. per week, according to qualifications. 

In addition to work in the gardens, the pupils will be given facilities 
for studying the application of scientific principles underlying Horti- 
ture. 

Forms of application to attend the examination may be had upon 
application to 

The Secretary, 0 

Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

N.B .—Particulars as to date and place of examination in Dublin will 
be communicated to applicants later on. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 

Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

SCHOOL OF RURAL ECONOMY, 


St. Mary’s Convent of Mercy, Portumna, County Galway. 

Residential Pupils. 

Arrangements have been made for the reception of a small number of 
residential pupils. 

The course of instruction is intended to qualify the pupils to pei-forrn 
efficiently the work of rural life, and includes—Dairying, Poultry¬ 
keeping, Horticulture, Household Management, Cookery, Laundry- 
work and Needle-work. 

The school year extends from the beginning of October to the end of 
August, and is divided into two sessions, which begin, respectively, in 
October and in March. 

The fee for tuition, board and lodging during one session is £3 3s., 
and is payable to the Manager on entrance. 

The School is open to female pupils over sixteen years of age without 
restriction as to religious denomination. 

Intending pupils are required before admission to the school, to 
produce certificates of good health and character, and to pass an exami¬ 
nation in the elements of English and Arithmetic. 

Pupils whose conduct and progress during their first session are 
satisfactory are eligible for admission to a second consecutive session on 
payment of the above-mentioned fee. 

Application for admission must be made on the prescribed form, 
which can be obtained from 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion street, Dublin. 


Ill-TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Form S. 33. 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN; 


Science and Technological Scholarships, 1906. 

A limited number of Scholarships and of Teacherships-in-Training, 
tenable at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, will be offered for com¬ 
petition among Students of Science and Technology in 1906. 

The Scholarships are of the value of £50 per annum, and, in addi¬ 
tion, entitle the holder to free instruction during the Associate Course, 
and third-class railway fare for one journey each session to and from 
Dublin. 




A Teach ei\ship-in-T raining entitles the holder to free instruction dur¬ 
ing the Associate Course, a maintenance allowance of 21 a per week for 
the session of about forty weeks each year, and third-class railway fare 
for one journey each session to and from Dublin. 

The Associate Course extends over three years, and the College Ses¬ 
sion lasts from the beginning of October until the end of June each 
year. 

Holders of Scholarships and Teacherships-in-Training will he required 
to devote their whole time to the work of the Associate Course, t-o 
comply with the regulations of the College, and to pass the examina¬ 
tions required for the Associateship. The continuance of the Scholar¬ 
ship or Teachership in-Training for a second or a third session will 
depend upon the ability and application which the Student has shown 
during the previous session or sessions at the College. 

Candidates for Scholarships and Teacher ships-in-Training must he 
not less than sixteen nor more than thirty years of age on the 1st June, 
1906. Holders of Royal Exhibitions or National Scholarships, and 
present or past Students of the Royal College of Science, are ineligible 
as candidates. 

Candidates must have been born in Ireland, or have been resident in 
Ireland for three years prior to the 1st June, 1906. 

Candidates will have to satisfy the Department as to their knowledge 
of English and of one other language (Greek, Latin, Irish, French, or 
German). In these subjects a pass in the Senior Grade of the Inter¬ 
mediate Education Board's Examinations, in the First Arts Examina¬ 
tion of the Royal University of Ireland, or the equivalent of these, will 
be accepted as satisfactory. Those candidates who cannot thus satisfy 
the Department as to their knowledge of the qualifying subjects will be 
examined on the Pass Course for the Senior Grade of the Intermediate 
Education Board’s Examinations of 1906. 

The competition will be confined to Mathematics, Experimental Science, 
and Drawing. 

The Syllabus in Mathematics will be the Pass Courses in Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Algebra and Trigonometry for the Senior Grade of the Inter¬ 
mediate Education Board’s Examinations of 1906 ; in Experimental 
Science, the Syllabuses (both Third and Fourth Years) of the Special 
Courses of Experimental Science of the Department’s Programme for 
Day Secondary Schools; and in Drawing, the First and Second Year 
Syllabuses of the Progiumme for Day Secondary Schools. 

In Experimental Science, candidates will be allowed the choice of one 
of the following subjects :—Physics, Cheiiiistry, Mechanical Science, 
Botany, Geology, Physiology and Hygiene. 

The Examination will be held in Dublin oh the days and at the hours 
shown below :— 

Tuesday, %rd July.— English, 10 a.m.-l p.m. ; Greek, Latin, Irish, 
French, or German, 2 p.m.-5 p.m. 

Wednesday , 4 th July .—Mathematics, 10 a.m.-l p.m. ; Experimental 
Science (Written Test), 2 p.m.-5 p.m. 

Thursday, bth July .—Experimental Science (Practical Test), 10 a m. 
1p.m.; Drawing, 2 p.m.-5.10 p.m. 

Not*. —Text Books, other than those referred to in the Syllabuses, are not prescribed 
for the examinations. 



Candidates must themselves T>ear any expenses incurred by them in 
connection with attendance at the examination. 

Scholarships or Teachcu'ships-in-Training will not lie awarded to can¬ 
didates who do not show in the course of the examination that they are 
capable of taking full advantage of the instruction provided at the Royal 
College of Science. Candidates with physical defects of voice, sight, or 
hearing, will not be regarded as eligible for Teachersbips-in-Training. 

Successful candidates will be required to furnish a Medical Certificate 
of Health, an authenticated copy of Certificate of Birth, and satisfactory 
testimonials from two responsible persons. 

The Department reserve the right at any time to determine, without 
notice, a Scholarship or Teachership-i 11 -Training, upon being satisfied 
that its continuance is for any reason undesirable. 

The decision of the Department in all questions arising in connection 
with the Scholarships and Teacherships-in-Training shall be final. 

The Department do not undertake to employ Teachers, nor to find 
employment for them, at the close of the period of training. 

Applications for admission to the examination must be made, not 
later than the 30th April, on Form S. 34, copies of which may be 
obtained, after the 1st February, 1906, upon application to the Secre¬ 
tary, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, or to the Registrar, Royal College of 
Science, St. Stephen's Green, East, Dublin. 

Applications received after the 30th April will be too late for con¬ 
sideration. Applications for Forms are not regarded as applications for 
admission to the examination. Only those candidates who present an 
official acceptance of the Form of application will be admitted to the 
Examination Room. 


Form S. 89* 


Department op Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-strekt, Dublin. 

IRISH TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


TEA CHERSHIPS~1N-TRA HUNG , 1900. 

The Department w ill award in July, 1906, not more than (a) ten 
Open Scholarships, and ( b ) ten Limited Scholarships, to assist Domestic 
Economy StudentB in undertaking the full course of instruction at the 
Irish Training School of Domestic Economy, Kildare street, Dublin. 

Scholarships will entitle the holders to free admission to the ful* 
course of training as Teacher of Domestic Economy subjects. The School 
is not residential, and no subsistence allowance is given. 

The Scholarships will be awarded as the result of a competitive 
examination, partly written, partly vive voce , to be held in Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, on Tuesday, the 3rd July, 1906, beginning 
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at 10 a.ra. Should a sufficient number of candidates present themselves, 
examinations will also be held at Londonderry, Sligo, Limerick, and 
Waterford. 

The award will be made on the following conditions :— 

1. Candidates must be not less than nineteen and not more than 

thirty years of age on the 1st September, 1906* This rule 
will be strictly adhered to. 

2. Candidates with physical defects of voice, sight, or hearing will 

not be regarded as eligible for Scholarships. Successful 
candidates will be required to furnish a medical certificate of 
health, an authenticated copy of certificate of birth, and 
satisfactoiy testimonials from two responsible persons. 

3. Candidates must satisfy the Department that they have had a 

good general education. 

4. Candidates for either class of Scholarship must have been born 

in Ireland, or have been resident in Ireland for three years 
prior to the 1st September, 1906. 

5. The Subjects and Time Table of the Examination will be 

Arithmetic (General) 10 a.m. to 11.45 a.m. 

English, 12 noon to 1.45 p.m. 

Irish, French, or German, 2.15 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Reading aloud. At some time during the progress of the 
examination the Candidate will be asked to read aloud 
a passage of English prose of not more than ordinary 
difficulty. 

The standard will be equivalent to that required for a pass in the 
Middle Grade of the Intermediate Education Board’s 
Examinations. Questions will not, however, be set from 
any prescribed text-books. 

6. Twenty-five marks will be the maximum assigned for reading 

aloud ; one hundred marks for Arithmetic; one. hundred 
marks for English; and one hundred marks for the other 
language selected. Candidates must intimate in their form 
of application whether they propose taking Irish, French, 
or German. 

7. Candidates must themselves bear any expenses incurred by 

them in connection with attendance at the examination. 

8. The selection of the Students-in-Training will, in the first in¬ 

stance, be provisional. Those selected will take a number 
of trial lessons at the Training School ; the final award of 
a Scholarship will be made by the Department on receipt 
of the report from the Training School, and is subject to 
the condition that the Student shows in the trial lessons 
that she is capable of making full use of the instruction 
provided at the Training School, and that she is generally 
suitable for employment as a teacher. 

9. After final selection Students-in-Training must take up that 

course which will most suit the convenience of the Training 
School. 
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10. The Department reserve the right at any time to determine, 

without notice, any Scholarship, upon being satisfied that 
its continuance is for any reason undesirable. 

11. The Students-in-Training must conform to the regulations of 

the Irish Training School of Domestic Economy. 

12. Candidates who accept Scholarships, but leave the school 

before the completion of their course of training, will be 
required to pay the fees for the period during which they 
were in attendance at the school. 


The Limited Scholarships are intended as rewards to students for 
successful attendance and work at Local Technical Schools or Classes, 
under the direction of properly constituted Technical Instruction Com¬ 
mittees of Local Authorities who had a Scheme of Technical Instruction 
in operation during the Session 1905-6. The Limited Scholarships 
will entitle the holders to free admission to the full course of training 
as Teacher of Domestic Economy subjects, provided that the Local 
Technical Instruction Committee who nominate the candidate under¬ 
take to pay ten guineas, being half the fees for the full two years’ 
course of instruction. Nominations must be made not later than the 
18th June, upon Form S 171, which must also contain an account of 
attendance and work done at Local Technical Schools and Classes. 
Candidates who have not attended such courses will be ineligible for 
these Scholarships. 

The Open' Scholarships will, in the first instance, subject to the 
terms of the conditions of award on page 1, be offered provisionally to 
the ten Candidates who stand highest on the examination list. Should 
one of the ten successful Candidates decline to accept a Scholarship it 
may be offered to the next in order of merit, and so on. 

The Limited Scholarships will be offered to Candidates in order of 
merit who are not successful in obtaining Open Scholarships, and who 
have been nominated by the above-mentioned properly constituted 
Committees. 

For the present Competition not more than one Candidate thus 
nominated by any Technical Instruction Committee will be awarded a 
Limited Scholarship. Should, however, a Candidate nominated for a 
Limited Scholarship be successful in obtaining an Open Scholarship, 
another Candidate nominated by the same Technical Instruction Com¬ 
mittee will be eligible for a Limited Scholarship, and so on. 

The decision of the Department in all questions arising in connection 
with these Scholarships must be considered as final. 

Prospect op Future Work. Candidates who attend regularly and 
punctually the full course of instruction at- the Training School and 
pass all the examinations held during the course will obtain a diploma 
from the Department at the end of their course of training. These 
diplomas are recognised by the Department as evidence of qualification 
to teach under Technical Instruction Committees of Urban or County 
Councils. They will also be regarded as evidence of qualification to 
teach the Department’s Programme of Domestic Economy in Day 
Secondary Schools. 
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The Department do not undertake to employ, or to find employment 
for, teachers at the dose of the period of training. 

The names of the Candidates for both Limited and Open Scholar¬ 
ships must be forwarded on Form S. 170, so as to reach the offices of 
the Department not later than the 30th April, 1906. Applications for 
Forms are not regained as applications for admission to the examina¬ 
tion. Only those Candidates who are able to present an official 
acceptance of the form of application will be admitted to the examina¬ 
tion rooms. 

Copies of Form S. 170 and of Form 8. 171 may be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, after the 1st 

January, 1906. 


Form S. 176. 

Local Scholarship Examinations. 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 

Ireland. 


LOCAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 1906. 

The following arrangements are proposed to be -made by the Depart¬ 
ment for the conduct of examinations in connection with the award, in 
1906, of Scholarships to be granted under schemes of technical instruc¬ 
tion in operation in Counties and Urban Districts in Ireland. 

The examinations are conducted free of charge to Committees ; the 
Department undertake the preparation of examination papers and the 
revision of answers; and they issue lists of candidates in order of 
merit to the Committees concerned. 

The Department will not be prepared to hold any examinations for 
Scholarships, in 1906, other than those enumerated below. 

Committees will be required to find Superintendents for the exa¬ 
minations, and to arrange for suitable accommodation. 

L 

For Scholarships Tenable at Day Secondary Schools. 

On June 30«A—This examination will be suitable for the award of 
County and Urban District Scholarships tenable at approved Day 
Secondary Schools. 

The subjects and time of examination will be :— 

Arithmetic, . . .. * 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

English, . . . . . 1 p in. to 2.16 p.m. 

Drawing, . . . . 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. 
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II. 


For Scholarships Tenable at Trade Preparatory Schools. 

On June 28 th >—This examination will be suitable for the awards of 
Scholarships tenable at, and for entrance qualification to, Day Trade 
Preparatory Schools, working under the Department’s Regulations. 

The subjects and time of examination will be :— 

English, . . .10 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Arithmetic, . . . 12.30 p.rn. to 2.30 p.m. 

Drawing, . . . .2.45 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

III. 

For Scholarships Tenable at Residential Schools of Domestic 

Economy. 

On June 2 Stk .—This examination has been arranged for the con¬ 
venience of those Committees which have decided that such Scholar¬ 
ships shall be awarded as the result of a competitive examination. It 
will be suitable for the award of Scholarships tenable at, and for 
entrance qualification to, such Residential Schools of Domestic Economy 
as are working under the Department’s Regulations. 

The subjects and time of examination will be :— 

Arithmetic, . . .10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

English (including General Know¬ 
ledge), ..... 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Drawing,.3.10 p.m. to 4.10 p.m. 

Syllabuses of Examinations. 

The Syllabuses are the same for each of the examinations mentioned, 
but a higher standard of work will be looked for in the Trade Pre¬ 
paratory School Scholarship and Entrance Examination than in the 
other examinations. 

Candidates may be examined on any part of these Syllabuses. 
Arithmetic : 

The principles of Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, with examples 
involving addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 

Proportion, Simple Interest, Practice, Unitary Method. 

The Metric System. 

Methods of Weighing and Measurement. 

Measurement of lengths, areas, and volumes. 

English : 

Composition. A short essay, or letter, of thirty or forty lines — 
with oorrect spelling, grammar, and punctuation—on some 
familiar subject. 

Ability to answer in fully-formed sentences questions on the 
meaning of words and phrases, and on the matter of a passage read. 
Grammar. The construction of words; prefixes, affixes, and roots. 
Analysis of simple and complex sentences. 

Correction of faulty sentences. 

Paraphrasing a short poetical extract. 
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General Knowledge : ( For Domestic Economy Scholarship 

Examinations ). 

Questions on familiar subjects which a pupil would be expected to 
be acquainted with from home or school life, and from general 
observation and reading. 

Drawing : 

1. Freehand Drawing. 

2. Simple exercises in Design. 

3. Model Drawing of Simple Common Objects. 

4. Simple Geometrical Drawing. 

5. Memory Drawing. 

Form S. 31. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

SPECIAL EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS' QUALIFICA¬ 
TIONS IN MANUAL TRAINING (WOODWORK). 

A special examination for Teachers’ qualifications in Manual Training 
(Woodwork) will be held in Dublin on Tuesday arid Wednesday, 
26th and 27th June, 1906. The Subjects and Time Table of the 
examination will be :■— 

Tuesday, June 26th, . 10 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., . Drawing. 

„ „ . 2.15 to 5.15 p.m., . . Theory. 

Wednesday, Juno 27th, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., . . Practical Wood¬ 

work Test. 

„ „ . 2 to 5 p.m., . . . Drawing on the 

Blackboard 
and Demon¬ 
stration Exer¬ 
cise. 

For Syllabuses of the subjects of examination see circular letter 
No. 24, 

Tools, wood, paper, pens, and ink will be provided by the Depart¬ 
ment, but candidates will be required to bring mathematical instru¬ 
ments, drawing boards (Imperial size) pencils, erasers, <kc., for the exa¬ 
mination in Drawing; and, although tools for the Practical Woodwork 
Test will be provided by the Department, candidates are advised to • 
bring their own, as no allowance can be made should the candidate not 
consider the tools supplied as satisfactory. 

Application for admission to the examination must be made on Form 
S. 32, before the 1st May. 

No fee will be charged for this examination, but candidates will be 
required to defray all travelling and other expenses incurred by them. 
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Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-Stkeet, 

Dublin, 22 nd November , 1905. 

No. 29808-05. 

Sir, or Madam, 

I have to direct your attention to the Circular Letter (No. 38), 
issued from these offices in June last, relative to the grants hitherto 
payable by the Department in aid of the purchase of equipment for use 
in connection with Science and Art Classes, and with classes in Experi¬ 
mental Science, Drawing, and Manual Work in Day Secondary Schools. 

It was pointed out that the funds placed at the disposal of the 
Dejkirtment for the purpose in question during the current financial 
year—the last year in which such funds will be available—are strictly 
limited, and that the Department found it necessary to fix the 1st 
September as the latest date upon which applications for the allocation 
of grants might be received, and the 1st December as the date by which 
applications for the payment of the grants promised must be made. 
The sums included in the applications forwarded befoi’e the former date 
exceeded the amount in the Department’s hands; but, as it was anti¬ 
cipated that the purchase of a certain quantity of the equipment pro¬ 
posed by the School Managers would not be completed in time to admit 
of the grants allocated being claimed by the 1st December, sums were 
promised on account of all the applications forwarded before 1st of 
September. 

In cases in which the Department have promised a grant uncon¬ 
ditionally, they will be prepared to pay the full amount claimable in 
respect of those applications for payment which are received in 
proper form before the 1st proximo. The sum of money remaining 
after these applications have been disposed of will be divided between 
the claims received after the 1st proximo and before the 1st February 
next, in the proportion of the amounts which would have been payable 
on account of such applications had the funds for this purpose not been 
limited. 

The 1st February next has been decided upon as the latest date upon 
which Forms S 6 may be accepted, and in no case will claims received 
after that date be considered by the Department. 

I am, 

Sir, or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

■ * T. P. GILL, 

Secretary . 
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IV--VETERWARY. 

List of Shekp Dipping Preparations approved by the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, under the 
Sheep Scab (Ireland) Order of 1905, additional to those specified 
in the Second Schedule of that Order. (See Journal y vol. V., p. 564)* 

LIST No. 1. 


(NOTE.—Consecuti ve numbers will be given to any lists of a similar character that 
may be subsequently issued). 


Date of Letter of 
Approval. 

j Name of Dip. 

i 

Name and Address of 
Manufacturer. 

20th April, 1905, ... 

Cooper's Sheep Dipping Powder, 

Messrs. W. Cooper & Nephews, 
Berkhamsted, England. 

Do., 

1. M'Dougall’s Sheep Dip, Paste 
or Hot Water Quality. 

M'Dougall Bros., 08 Port-Btreet, 
Manchester 

Do., 

2. M'Dougall s Sheep Dip (Cakes 
and Blocks), Hot Water 
Quality (Patented). 

do., do. 

Do., .«• 

3. MDougall's Arsenic-Sulphur 
Dip. 

do.. do. 

Do., 

Bailey’s Powder Sheep Dip, ... 

William Bailey A Son, Horseloy 
Fields Works, Wolverhampton. 

Do., ... 

Bailey's Fluid (Non-Poisonous) 
Sheep Dip and Cattle Wash. 

do., do. 

Do., ... 

“Ialine” Sheep Dip, ... 

Burt, Boulton, A Haywood. Ltd.. 
04 Cannon-street, London. 

Do., .. 

Bigg's Paste Dip, 

Thomas Bigg, 11J Great Dover- 
street , London, S.E. 

Do., 

Bigg’s “ Glenovis,” 

do,, do. 


LIST No. 2. 


Date of Letter of 
Approval. 

Name of Dip. 

Name and Address of 
Manufacturer. 

4th May, 1905, ... 

“Golden Magnet” Sheep Dip- 
; ping Powder. 

! Cope Bros., A Co., Ltd., Lord 
! Nelson-street, Liverpool. 

5th May, 1905, 

1. Battle’s Powder Dip, 

I Battle, Maltby. A Bower, Victoria 
! Chemical Works, Lincoln. 

Do., 

2. Battle’s Fluid Sheep Dip, ... 

do., do. 

8th May, 1905, 

1. “ Highland ” Powder Sheep 
Dip. 

Alex. Robertson, Argyle Chemi¬ 
cal Works, Oban, jST.B. 

Do., 

2. Highland ” Fluid Sheep Dip, 

do., do. 

Do., 

3. Poisonous Paste M Highland ” 
Sheep Dip. 

do., do. 

Do., 

4. Non-Poisonous Paste “ High¬ 
land ” Sheep Dip. 

do., * do. 

Do., 

5. Special Highland Fly Dip, ... 

do., do. 

Do,, ... 

1. Quibell’s Powder Sheep Dip, 

Quibell Brothers, Ltd., Newark, 
England. 

Do., ... 

2. Quibell’s Liquid Sheep Dip,... 

do., do. 

Do., ... 

1. “John O’Gaunfc” Paste Dip, 

Maudsley A Son, The Arcade, 
Lancaster. 

Do.* •«« 

2. “John O'Gauat” Fluid Dip, 

do., do. 

Do., 

Grindley’s “’Pioneer Brand '• 
Sheep Dip. 

Grindiey A Co., Ltd., Poplar, 
London, E. 
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LIST No. 3 


Name of Dip. 

Name and Address of Manufacturer 

or Proprietor. 

Gorry’s Powder Dip (in the proportion of 30 ozs. 
of Dip to 20 gallons of water). 

Mr. Joseph Gorry, 54 South Main- 
street, Naas. 

Mallen’s Powder Dip (in the proportion of 5 lbs. 
of Dip to 44 gallons of water). 

Messrs. Mallen <fe Co.,89 Upper Dorset- 
Ktreot, Dublin. 

“Harvey’s Improved Sheep Dip’* (in the pro¬ 
portion of 1 gallon to 30 gallons of water). 

Mr. J. W. Harvey, L.P.S.I., 31 Great 
Georgc’H-street, Cork, 

La we s’ Powder Dip (in the proportion of 2 lbs. 
of Dip to 20 gallons of water). 

Lawes' Chemical Company, Limited, 

59 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 

Lawns’ Fluid Dip (in t he proportion of 1 gallon i 
of Dip to 40 gallons of water). 

do. do. 

Lawes’ Paste Dip. Poisonous (in the proportion 
of 1 lb. of Dip to 4 gallons of water). 

do. do. 

Lawes’ Paste Dip, Non-Poisonous (in the pro 
portion of 1 lb, of dip to 4 gallons of water). 

do. do. 

Lawes’ Kalyptos Sheep Dip (in the proportion 
of 6 lbs. of Dip to 30 gallons of water). 

do. do. 

Kiloli's Sheep Dipping Powder (in the propor¬ 
tion of 14 lbs. of Dip to 13 gallons of water). 

Messrs. Kiloli and Company, Limited, 
i Cork. 

Kiloh’s Sheep Dipping Composition (in the pro¬ 
portion of 4 lbs. of Dip to 13 gallons of water). 

' » do. do. 

Jeyes’ Sheep Dip (in the proportion of 1 gallon 
of dip to 60 gallons of water). 

! .Teyes’ Sanitary Compounds Company, 
Ltd., 64 Cannon-st., London, E.C. 

! 

LIST No. 

4. 



Proportion in which 



approved. 


Name of Dip. 

. 

Quantity 

No. of 

G allons 

Name and Address of 
Manufacturer. 


of Dip. 

of 

Water. 

." jj 

QuibeU's Combined Paste Dip 
(Arsenical and Carbolic) 
QuiboU’s Non-Poisonous Cake 

1 lb., 

5 

i 

l Messrs. Quibell Brothers, New- 

101b. oakes, 

25 

| ark, England. 

Dip. 



Harrington’s Speoiflo Sheep Dip, 

14 lbs, 

13 

Cork Chemical and Drug Com- 

M’Leod’s Non-Poisonous Sheep 
Dip. 

M’Leod’s H Universal ” or Poison¬ 



pany, Limited, Cork. 

10 lbs., 

25 

] Messrs. F. H. M’Leod & Sons, 61 

10 lbs.. 

50 

> Bishop street, Andereton, Glae- 

ous Sheep Dip. 


) gow. 

Snowdown Sheep Dip, 

1 gallon. 

40 

) Messrs. Snowdon, Sons A Co., 

Hibernia Sheep Dip. 

1 V 

40 

S Limited, Milwoll, London, E. 

An Do* Pt *° *(Sot Water Quality j, 
TJ^U^verta? Sheep Dipping 

1 ,, 

50 

1 „ 

14 lbs., 

2 lbs* 

20 

90 

20 

' The North of Ireland Chemical 

1 Company, Limited, Belfast. 

Fbwder. 



J 

Improved Concentrated Liquid 
Sheep Dip. 

Liquid or Cold Water Quality 
Sheep Dip. 

1 

100 


1 

50 

'^Messrs. MDougall Brothers. 68 
j Port street, Manchester. 

Battle’s Paste Dip, Non-Poisonous, 
Battle’s Paste Dip, Poisonous, 

10 lbs., 

10 lbs., 

30 

35 

1 

) Messrs. Battle, Maltby <fc Bower, 

> Victoria Chemical Works, 

) Lincoln. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


A meeting of the Agricultural Board was held on Wednesday, 
15th November, at the offices of the Depart- 
Meetings of the ment, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

Boards. The following members of the Board were 

present:—The Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.o., f.r.s., Vicet-Prcsident of the Department, 
in the chair; Mr. Alexander L. Clark, j.p.; Mr. Robert Downes, 
j.p. ; Colonel Nugent T. Everard, d.l. ; His Grace the Most Rev. 
John Healy, d.d., Lord Archbishop of Tuam; Mr. Patrick J. 
Hogan, j.p. ; Mr. Arthur S. Lough, j.p. ; The Right Hon. Lord 
Monteagle, k.p., d.l. ; Mr. H. de F. Montgomery, d.l. ; Colonel 
John P. Nolan, j.p., m.p. ; and Mr. Patrick J. O'Neill, j.p. 

Mr. T‘. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Professor J. R. 
Campbell, Assistant-Secretary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. J. S. 
Gordon, b.sc., Chief Agricultural Inspector; Mr. R. Cantrell, i.s.o., 
Chief Clerk; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superintentent of the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch; Mr. J. P. .Walsh, Clerk in 
Charge of Accounts; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Senior Staff Officer (who 
acted as Secretary to the meeting), and Mr. J. Y. Coyle, were also 
present. 

A meeting of the Board of Technical Instruction was held on 
Thursday, the 23rd November, at the Offices of the Department, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

The following were present:—The Most Rev. John Clancy, d.d., 
Lord Bishop of Elphin; Mr. James Dempsey; Mr. Christopher J. 
Dunne, j.p.; Rev. T. A. Finlay, s.j., f.r.u.i.; Sir Edward 
Fitegerald, Bart.; Mr. T. C. Harrington, m.p.; Sir James 
Henderson, d.l. ; Alderman Michael Joyce, m.p.; Mayor of 
Limerick; Very Rev. P. J. Lally, p.p. ; Mr. William R. J. Molloy, 
m.r.i.a* ; Mr. Alexander Taylor; Mr. Thomas H. Teegan; Mr. 
William J. Woodhams. Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment; Mr. George Fletcher, Assistant-Secretary in respect of 
Technical Instruction; Mr. R. Cantrell, i.s.o., Chief Clerk; Mr. 
W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the Statistics 
and Intelligence Branch; Mir. W. Vickers Dixon, Senior 

Inspector for Technical Instruction ; Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk ilk 
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Charge of Accounts; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. (who acted as Secretary 
to the meeting ); and Mr. A. Kelly. In the absence, through 
illness, of the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, the chair was taken 
by the Secretary of the Department. 

The Board decided to send a message to the Vice-President 
expressing a hope for his speedy restoration to health. 

Figures were submitted showing the progress of the work of 
Technical Instruction throughout the country. 

The Board had under consideration a report on the Short Summer 
Courses for Teachers which were held in July and August. They 
had also under consideration a report on the allocation of Travelling 
Scholarships in Commercial and Industrial subjects for which pro¬ 
vision had previously been made with the concurrence of the Board. 

Suggestions were under consideration regarding the method of 
awarding Scholarships for boys, tenable at Secondary School 
under County Schemes. 

It was announced that the Treasury had sanctioned the Depart¬ 
ment's revised scheme for the administration of the Science and 
Art Grants for schools other than Day Secondary Schools, and that 
the new regulations would oome into operation for the session 
1906-7. 

Technical Instruction schemes in respect of the session 1905-6 
for the following urban and county areas, were brought forward by 
the Department. 

Urban Districts .—Athlone, Armagh, Bray, Clonmel, Coleraine, 
Enniscorthy, Kingstown, New Ro6s, Pembroke, Rathmines 
and Rathgar, Tralee, Warrenpoint. 

Counties. —Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Clare, Cork, Down, 
Fermanagh, Galway, Kilkenny, King's County, Leitrim, Limerick, 
Longford, Louth, Mayo, Meath, Monaghan, Tipperary (North 
Riding), Tipperary (South Riding), Tyrone, Westmeath, Wexford. 

The schemes having been discussed, the Board concurred in the 
application of grants from the funds of the Department in accordance 
with the proposals submitted. 

The Board concurred in further provision being made for the 
maintenance of the Irish Training School of Domestic Economy. 

2 a 2 
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On the 8th November a representative deputation waited upon 
Sir Horace Plunkett at the Offices of the 
Irish Produce Department of Agriculture and Technical 

in British Markets. Instruction, with reference to the appoint¬ 
ment of official representatives in the 
markets of "Great Britain in connection with the sale of Irish agri¬ 
cultural produce. 

The following were the members of the deputation:—Messrs. 
R. Gibson (Public Creamery Market, Limerick), C. J. Dunn 
(Chairman, Cork Butter Market Trustees), J. J. Hurley (President, 
Creamery Managers’ Association), P. Whelan, Co. C. (Clones 
District Conference), T. M. English (Tipperary District Confer¬ 
ence), P. P. Moloney (Solohoad Co.operative Dairy Society), 
E. Connolly (Grange Co-operative Dairy Society), D. Hegarty 
(Secretary, Creamery Managers’ Association), J. O’Shea (Irish 
Firkin But ter and Egg Trader, Tipperary), J. Flynn (Butter, Egg 
aud Bacon Trader, Cork), M. J. Nolan, j.r. (Chairman, County 
Kerry Committee of Agriculture and Technical Instruction), 
W. L. Stokes, j.p. (Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limerick), 
D, L. Roche (Irish Co-operative Agency, Limerick), Rev. L. L. 
Leader (Private Daily, North Cork), and Sir Haw try Cox (Private 
Dairy and Poultry Farm, Templemore). 

There were present, representing the Department, Professor 
Campbell, Messrs. Cantrell and Prentice, and Lord Ikerrin. The 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of Great Britain was represented 
by Mr. E. G. Haygarth Brown, Superintending Travelling 
Inspector. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance from the Duke of 
Abercorn, k.g., Sir Thomas Cleeve, d.l., Captain 'Loftus Bryan, 
d.l., and Mr. P. Vaughan were read. 

The various points enumerated in a memorandum on the subject, 
which had already been forwarded to Sir Horace Plunkett, were 
then considered seriatim, and a discussion followed, in the course 
of which the different members of the deputation expressed their 
views on, the matter. Special emphasis was laid on the need which, 
in their opinion, existed for the appointment of representatives in 
Great Britain with a view to* the detection of the various fraudu¬ 
lent practices which were causing such serious injury to Irish 
producers and traders. 

In his reply, the Vice-President gave a summary of the steps 
which the Department had already taken for the prevention and 
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detection of the practices complained of, and stated that the 
Department fully recognised the seriousness of the situation which 
had arisen. The Department had been for some time considering 
the advisability of making such an appointment as that desired by 
the deputation. He was now prepared to say definitely that such 
an officer would be appointed at an early date, subject, of course, 
to the necessary concurrence of the Agricultural Board. 

The deputation, after thanking the Vice-President for his 
reception of them, withdrew. 


A course of lectures and demonstrations on Sanitary Science will 
bo given by Professor Antony Roche 
Lectures on m.k.c.p.i., in the Lecture Theatre, Royal 
Sanitary Science. College of Science, St. Stephen’s-green, 
Dublin. The course will consist of twenty 
lectures, and will be suitable for candidates for the position of 
sanitary Inspector, for Plumbers and Builders, and others interested 
in Sanitary Science and Public Health. Copies of the Syllabus, 
Tickets, etc., can be obtained from the Registrar, Royal College of 
Science, St. Stephen’s-^reen, Dublin. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, held on January 10th, the 
A National Council President reported the receipt of a letter 
for Agricultural from Sir Thomas Elliott, Secretary of the 
Research. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, stating 

that he hoped to forward shortly to the 
Society a scheme of the Board of Agriculture for the establishment 
of a National Council for Agricultural Research. 

During the past year the Department received frequent 
inquiries as to the effect of the use 
Nitro*Culture of Nitro-cultures as recommended by 

Experiments. the United States Department of Agri¬ 

culture. It was therefore decided to 
conduct a series of experiments in Ireland with a view of testing 
the influence of such cultures on the growth of the leguminous crops 
most generally grown by Irish farmers. These experiments were 
carried out on the Department’s farms at Glasnevin, Ballyhaise, 
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and Clonakilty; and al&o by the agricultural instructors in the 
following counties: Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, Down, Kildare, 
Kilkenny, Monaghan, Tyrone, Westmeath, Wexford, and Wicklow. 
The crops with which the experiment was tried were*-—crimson 
clover, red clover, white clover, vetches, peas, lucerne and sainfoin. 

The results on the whole cannot be said to be other than negative, 
that is to say, in the majority of cases no beneficial effects from the 
use of Nitro-cultures could be observed. No influence of the 
cultures on the growth of vetches, peas, lucerne and sainfoin wa9 
noticed. In a few cases, however, some slight improvement of the 
clover crop was perceived. For instance, in one county (Monaghan) 
the report shows that on one farm, where clover has usually been 
a failure, a quantity of clover grow on the plot on which inoculated 
seed had been sown, while there was practically no clover on the 
plot sown with untreated seed. On another farm, in the same 
county, where clover generally grows well no difference was observed 
between the two plots. Wherever clover seemed to have derived 
benefit from the use of the cultures the experiment was carried out 
on such infertile soils as poor thin soil, poor gravelly soil or heavy 
clay. 

Although it would be unfair to draw a definite conclusion from 
the trials of one year, it may be stated that these experiments, so 
far as they have gone point to the probability that on land of average 
quality and fertility, where clovers and other leguminous crops 
grow even fairly well, no benefit is derived from the use of the 
culture®. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, the Department cannot 
advise the general use of Nitro-cultures. Whether any benefits 
may be obtained from the use of these cultures on land of very poor 
quality, or on land which has hitherto completely failed to grow 
clover, remains still to be determined. 


A Commission has been appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the methods of initiating, executing, and 
Arterial Drainage maintaining schemes of arterial drainage in 
in Ireland. Ireland, under the statutes now in force, and 
their practical working, whether any reforms 
or alterations of the existing methods of consolidation of existing 
statutes are desirable, and, if so, what legislation is necessary for 
carrying them into effect. 
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The Commissioners are as follows: — 

Sir Alexander Binnie, President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, England (Chairman); The Right Honourable Thomas 
Andrews, Chairman, Co. Down County Council; Stephen Brown, 
Esquire, Chairman of the County Kildare County Council; James 
Dillon, Esquire, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Ireland; J. H. Ryan, Esquire, Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Ireland. 

The Commission is invested with the usual power to examine 
witnesses, call for books, papers, and documents, and to visit and 
inspect such places as may be deemed expedient. 

Mr. W. S. Strange, of the Board of Works, has been appointed 
Secretary to the Commission. 

The Commission held its first session on Monday, January 2nd. 


A Parliamentary paper just issued (Cd. 2715-1905) coptains an 
extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of 
Importation of the Senate of Canada relating to the em- 
Canadian Cattle* bargo on Canadian cattle. The extract 
read as follows: — 

Resolved. That the Senate of Canada desires to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Imperial Government to the fact that Canadian herds 
are now and have been, for many years past, free from those 
particular diseases against which the embargo has been imposed. 

That this has been repeatedly admitted by the Imperial authori¬ 
ties themselves. # 

That under these circumstances, the continued prohibition of 
the importation of Canadian cattle on the pretext that there is 
danger of the spread of those particular diseases among the British 
herds, is an unjust imputation on the condition of Canadian cattle, 
and the Senate of Canada respectfully suggests that the Imperial 
Act based thereon should he repealed. And that a copy of this 
resolution he transmitted to the Right Honourable the Premier 
of England and to the Right Honourable the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Attest: — 

Baml. E. St. 0. Chapleau, 

Clerk of the Senate. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies stated in his reply that 
the Government having given the fullest consideration to the 
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representations made to them, regrets that it is unable to propose 
to Parliament any amendment of the existing law. In his reply 
the Colonial Secretary enclosed the following extract from a letter 
from the Board of Agriculture: — 

Experience has shown that the existing statutory requirement 
that all cattle imported into this country shall be slaughtered in 
wharves provided for the purpose at the port- of landing is no 
obstacle to the development and maintenance of a large and 
valuable trade. In the case of Argentina, the number of cattle 
imported into Great Britain steadily rose from 4,200 in 1891 to 
85,000 in 1899, when the trade was interrupted by the introduction 
of foot-and-mouth disease in that country. The value of the im¬ 
ports in question was £68,000 in 1891 and £1,392,000 in 1899. 
During the whole of that period the requirement of slaughter was 
in force. The case of the United States shows similar results. 
The number of cattle imported in 1879 was 76,000 with a value of 
£1,782,000. In 1904 the number imported was 401,000 with a value 
of £7,160,000. Slaughter at the port of landing was required for 
the first time in 1879, and has been enforced ever since. The 
Board are glad to observe that similar results are indicated in the 
case of Canada. The imports during the past two years have been 
as follows: — 



— 


No. of Cattle Imported. 

Declared Value. 

1903, 


% 

190,812 

Ai 

3,315,762 

1904, 

... 

. 

146,698 

2,547,451 


The highest figure recorded prior to 1892, when slaughter 
at the port of landing was first required, was in 1890. The im¬ 
ports in that year were 120,469 with a declared value of £1,892,298. 

The existing law does not cast any stigma or discredit upon 
Canadian cattle, for it holds good not only in the case of the 
United States and other foreign countries, but also in that of 
every British colony, including both Australia and New Zealand, 
whence live cattle have in the past been imported into Great 
Britain. It i9 in fact a sanitary law of universal application, of 
great importance to stockowners at home as a valuable safeguard 
against the introduction of disease, but not at all inconsistent 
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with the transaction of a large and growing trade, as has already 
been shown. 

The experience of Argentina in 1900, and more recently of the 
United States in 1902, has shown how suddenly and unexpectedly 
foot-and-mouth disease may make its appearance in a country, quite 
irrespective of the maintenance of an efficient veterinary organisa¬ 
tion. In the former case diseased animals were actually imported 
into this country, and it was only by dint of good fortune and the 
most strenuous exertions that the infection was kept within the 
limits of the Foreign Animals Wharves. A similar result might 
well have happened in 1902 in the case of the United States, not¬ 
withstanding the ability and the energy of the Department of 
Agriculture in that country. 

The enormous losses which British agriculturalists have suffered 
during the last thirty years, mainly by reason of the increased 
pressure of colonial and foreign competition, make it more than 
ever necessary that every possible precaution should be taken 
against the introduction of disease, consistent with the reasonable 
requirements of colonial producers and the interests of consumers 
at home. The consequences of the recurrence in Great Britain of 
epidemics of disease, such as have been experienced in the past, 
would now be disastrous, and consumers as well as producers would 
be affected throughout the country. It is therefore in the general 
interest that no risk should be taken which can be avoided by the 
maintenance of a law which provides a considerable measure of 
security against the introduction of disease, and at the 
same time does so without any serious stoppage of trade and 
without rendering it necessary for any action of an invidious 
character to be taken in regard to the cattle imported from a 
particular colony or country. 

Earl Carrington, the President of the Board of Agriculture, who 
was accompanied by Sir Thomas Elliott, the 
An English and Scotch Permanent Secretary of that Department, re- 

Deputation wishes ceived, on the 5 th January, a deputation 
the Embargo removed, from the counties of Norfolk, Sussex, Aber¬ 
deen and Perth, the City of Glasgow, and 
the towns of Swansea, Birkenhead, Northampton, Southampton, 
Derby and Newport (Mon.), asking that the embargo should be 
removed. Bailie Watson (Glasgow) having quoted authority for 
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the purpose of proving that there is no longer any contagious die- 
ease among the cattle of the Dominion, called on the new Minister 
for Agriculture to redeem the promise given by Lord Burghclere, 
who, as Mr. Herbert Gardiner, held a similar position in the last 
Liberal Administration, that when such was shown to be the case 
the embargo should be withdrawn. Mr. Maxwell, President of the 
Scottish Cb-operative Wholesale Societies, seconded the appeal in 
the interests of consumers, on the ground', among others, that from 
one-third to one-half of the Canadian cattle now slaughtered at the 
ports of debarkation in this country are not in the best condition 
for consumption as food. Mr. Thomas Ridner, representing the 
Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, declared that he and other 
farmers in that county would feed half as many cattle again as 
they fed now but for the prohibitive price of the Irish stores, on 
which they had mainly to depend. If Canadian cattle were al¬ 
lowed to remain alive in this country for some time, not only 
would graziers and consumers get a better return for their money 
but the strains of cattle throughout the United Kingdom would be 
improved by the introduction of the best Canadian blood. Sir J. 
Brickwood expressed the views of Southampton and the surround¬ 
ing district. 

In the course of his reply, Lord Carrington said that it must be, 
admitted on Imperial as well as on sanitary 
No Change to be grounds that the advocates of the repeal of 

made at present, the Act of 1896 would seem to have a strong 

case, but on the other hand it was useless 
to deny that there was an overwhelming mass of opinion that the 
law could not safely be altered on account of the grave risk of 
the introduction of disease that would be run by the tenant farmers 
and small occupiers of the United Kingdom, He did not admit, 
he continued, that the restrictions were imposed to keep up the 
price of store cattle in this country. If that were so, it would be 
difficult, and, in fact, impossible, for the present Government to 
countenance what would mean Protection. The real objection to 
the removal of the restriction was the fear that we might suddenly 
find ourselves face to face with an alarming outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease or pleura-pneumonia. He was sure that the deputa¬ 
tion would recognise the fact that in the middle of the huriy-burly 
of a General Election it would be highly improper for him to 
announce the final decision of the Government on a matter of such 
great national importance. 
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The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the conditions 
affecting the importation of food and raw 
material into the United Kingdom in time of 
war has issued its Report (Cd. 2643, 2644, and 
2645—1905). By the terms of reference, the Commission was required 
to inquire into the conditions affecting the importation of food and raw 
material into the United Kingdom in time of war, and into the amount 
of the reserves of such supplies existing in the country at any given 
period; and to advise whether it might be desirable to adopt any 
measures in addition to the maintenance of a strong fleet, by which such 
supplies could be better secured and violent fluctuations avoided. The 
report, considered as a whole, is calculated to lessen anxiety as to the 
subject matter of the inquiry and there are no recommendations for 
drastic changes for better securing the national position. 

The report is signed by all the Commissioners, but the main report 
is supplemented by reports and memoranda, some of which are in fact 
minority reports. The main report considers the various plans put 
before the Commission for establishing in one form or another State 
stores of grain, but rejects them on the ground of the economic and 
other disadvantages which seem to attend them. 


The Supply of Food 
in Time of War. 


A matter of fundamental importance to the inquiry was the extent 
of food stuffs, or rather bread stuffs, existing in the United Kingdom 
at the time of the year when stocks are lowest. On this point the 
Commissioners state:—We think we are justified in saying that, having 
regard to all the facts put before us, it is safe to assume that the stock 
of wheat within the United Kingdom, which usually represents about 
17 weeks’ supply in September, will not fall below 7 weeks’ supply, 
except in the month of August, when it might be 6£ weeks’. The 
minifnum could only occur in the unlikely contingency of first hand, 
second hand, and farmers’ stocks being at their lowest point at the 
same time, and even under these circumstances this result could only 
be reached in the period from June to August, when the home-grown 
crop is to a large extent exhausted. We do not think it likely that at 
any given time the stpek will actually be at the minimum above-men¬ 
tioned. We have put this calculation forward as the worst that we 
think it necessary to take into account, and we think it a fair deduc¬ 
tion from the facts and figures we have brought together to say that 
our stock of wheat will seldom fall so low as seven weeks’ supply. 

The Commissioners also state that:—We think that the effect of the 


naval and shipping evidence is conclusive as to the point that while 
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there will bo some interference with trade and some captures, not only 
is there no risk of a total cessation of our supplies, but no reasonable 
probability of serious interference with them, and that, even during a 
maritime war, there will be no material diminution in th^ir volume, 
unless in the case of a great naval disaster. 


The report for the year 1904 (Cd. 2671-1906) of the 
proceedings under the Salmon and Fresli- 


Salmon and 
Freshwater Fisheries 
of England and 
Wales. 


water Fisheries Acts has just been issued. 
Judging from the information supplied the 
past fishing season was moderately success¬ 
ful, but not so generally satisfactory as the 
preceding one. The rivers Teify, Towy, Wye-, 


Severn, Dart and Exe show a considerable 


improvement, but the Lune, Tees, and Tyne show a falling off. The 
Eden, Dee, Usk, Taw, Torridge, and other rivers possessing great 
possibilities show no change. The returns show a very considerable 
increase in the quantity of salmon from England and Wales sold 
in Billingsgate Market in 1904, as compared with any year of which 
returns have been kept. From figures supplied by the Fishmongers' 
Company, it appears that during the season of 1904, the average 
price of English and Welsh salmon sold at Billingsgate Market was 
Is. 7\d. per pound, as compared with Is. bid. in 1903, and 1*. 8d. in 
1902; while tli© average price of British and Irish fish together was 
just over Is. 6^/. per lb., or Id. more than in 1903. 


Mr. Consul Liddell in his report (Cd. 2683-2-1905) on the industry 
of the Lyons Consular district give® the 
The Cement following particulars of the cement-making 
Industry in South* industry. The centre of the cement trade 
Eastern France. of this Consular district is Grenoble. The 
total annual production of the Department 
of Is&re is about 180,000 tons. The Department of the Ain produces 
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100,000 tons; the Departments of Savoie and Haute Savoie con¬ 
jointly about 30,000 tons. There is, besides, a small production in 
the Jura. 

Argillaceous and calcareous strata are found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Grenoble. Fuel, which enters largely into the cost of 
manufacture of cement, is provided by the anthracite mines of 
Lamure in close proximity to Grenoble, and a cheap and plentiful 
supply is always available. Rotary kilns, however, cannot be used, 
as the Lamure anthracite docs not contain the necessary amount of 
gas, and produces abundant ash in combustion. Water power is 
easily obtainable, and about 3,000 horse-power are now used for the 
manufacture of cement in the Department of the Isere. The 
amount of coal used is about 35,000 tons at 16*. per ton. The 
cost of labour is estimated at 60,000/. per annum. 

In 1885 the cement produced in the Grenoble district amounted 
to 175,000 tons of all qualities, averaging from 16*. to 2/. 8s. per 
ton, representing a value of 320,000/. and employing 1,250 hands. 

To-day the cement industry is represented in the Department 
of the Isere by nine firms, employing 1,500 workmen, producing 
180,000 tons, of which 135,000 tons are for home consumption, and 
45,000 tons or 25 per cent, for export via Belfort*. Vallorbes, 
Geneva, Modane and Marseilles. The sale price at works varies 
from 12*. to 1/. 16*. per ton. 

Whereas the price of fuel used in the manufacture of cement has 
increased of late years and labour has become dearer, the sale prices 
of Grenoble cement tend to decrease. This lias been brought about 
firstly because heavy goods of this nature cannot profitably be 
charged with the cost of transport over 200 mile® in a district where 
the absence of canals gives a monopoly to the railways, and conse¬ 
quently high freight tariffs are charged; secondly, because cement 
works have been started in many other parts of France; and lastly 
because the export of cement to Italy, Switzerland and the Medi¬ 
terranean is daily decreasing. There are now cement factories in 
Algeria, Tunis, and Egypt, and excessive customs rates in Italy and 
Switzerland have killed the trade; twenty years ago half the 
tonnage of the Grenoble annual output found its way to 
the Mediterranean, Italy, and Switzerland. 
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One hundred and nineteen creameries participated in the Surprise 
Butter Competitions conducted by the 
Surprise Butter Department in 1905:* Six competitions 
Competitions, 1905. were held during the year, particulars of 
which are set forth in the following table: — 


Telegrams Issued. 

Exhibits Judged. 

Number 

of 

Entries. 

Number of Prizes 
Awnrded. 

First 

Class. 

Second 

Class. 

25th May, 1905. 

2nd June, 1905. 

117 

4 

14 

28th June, 19 6,. 

6th July, 1905. 

112 

9 

11 

20th July, 1905. 

27th July, 1905. 

108 

6 

S 

3rd August, 1905, 

10th August, 1905, 

114 

5 

10. 

14th September, 1905, ... 

21st September, 1905, ... 

108 

6 

16 

30th September, 1905, ... 

5th October, 1905, 

105 

5 

10 


The following creameries obtained prizes at four of the com¬ 
petitions:—Bansha C. A. and D. S., Centenary Creamery Co., 
Boons C. A. and D. S., Longford C. A. and D. S., Solohead C. A, 
and D. S. 

The following obtained prizes at three of the competitions: — 
Ballintrillick C. A. and D. S., Ballyrashano C. A. and D. S., Castle- 
caulfield C. A. and D. S., Finn Valley C. A. and D. S., Granfcstown 
C. W. S., Kilmallock Creamery Co., Kiltoghert C. A. and D. S., 
Newmarket Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Co.). 

The following obtained prizes at two of the competitions: — 
Ardagh C. D. 8., Bride Valley (Newmarket Dairy Co.), Clouncagh 
C. D. S., Derrygonnelly C. D. S., Glenwilliam C. D. S., Granagh 
C. D. S., Howardstown Dairy Co., Killasnett C. A. and D. S., 
Killen C. D. S., Knockulty (Newmarket Dairy Co.), Mitchelstown 
(Newmarket Dairy Co.), Newcastle West C. A. and D. 8., Omagh 
C. A. and D. S., Piltown C. A. and D. S., Scottish C. W. S., Ennis- 
killeri, Shaneragh C. A. and D. S. 

The following obtained a prize at one of the competitions: — 
Ballinahinch C. W. S., Ballinamore C. A. and D. S., Ballybricken 
C. W. S., Belleek C. A. and D. S., Bunkay Bridge C W. 8., 
Castlecor Dairy Co., Drumclough C. W. S., Dromore C. A. 
and D. S., Dromholm C. A. and D. B., Drum^uiu Creamery, 
Fealebridge C. W. S., Freemounf Dairy Co., Granard C. D. S., 
•Journal, Vol. V., No. 3. p. 536. 
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Greenane C. W. S., Greencastle C. A. and D. S., Inver C. A. 
and D. 8., Irvineetown C. A and D. S., Killyman C. A. and D. S., 
Leckpatrick C. A. and D. S., Lissarda C. D. S., Monagea C. A. 
and D. 8., Moneymore C, A. and D. S., Muckalee C. A. and D. S., 
North Kerry Creamery Co., Pomeroy C. A. and D. S., Rafchkenny 
C. A. and D. 8., Spamount C. A. and D. 8., Springfield C. A. 
and D. 8. 

In addition to the prizes given at each competition, a sum of £26 
was awarded in the form of special prizes to the managers and dairy¬ 
maids in the undermentioned creameries which scored the highest 
number of marks during the season: — 



Marks 

Obtained. 

( Max. 
2,40o.) 

Per¬ 
centage of 
Max. 

Special Pi iso 
Awarded. 


To 

Manager. 

To 

Dairy¬ 

maid. 




£ 

£ 

Bolohead 0. A. <& D. 8., 

2,213 

92*20 

10 

3 

Ballyrashano 0. A. & D. 8. 

2,212 

9216 

G 

2 

Centenary Co-operative Creamery, 

2,210 

' 92*08 

4 

1 


The following creameries scored 91 per cent, of the maximum 
marks obtainable at the six competitions: — 


— 

Marks 
Obtained. 
(Max., 2,400.) 

Percentage 
of Max. 

Banska 0. A. & D. 8„ 

2,205 

9P87 

Doons C. A, & D. S., ... . 

2,190 

91*25 

Newmarket (Newmarket Dairy Go,, Ltd.), 

2,188 i 

* 9116“ 

Grantatown (0. W. S., Ltd.). 

2,186 

91*08 

Omagh 0. A. & D. S M . 

2,184 

9100 


The judges at the competitions included representatives of the 
principal buyers of Irish butter in Great Britain, as well as of Cork, 
Limerick, and Belfast. Pour judges, representing different markets, 
acted at each competition. A high standard, based on the quality 
of the best butter sold in the markets of Ire- 
The Judges and land and Great Britain was adopted in judging. 

Judging. On the occasion of each of the first five 

competitions held in the year, a limited 
number of Managers of Creameries registered under the Depart¬ 
ment’s scheme for improvement in the management of creameries, 
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were admitted to view the exhibits, after the judging had been 
completed. The judges directed the attention of the Managers to 
any pronounced defects which might have been noticeable, and 
subsequently the exhibits were examined in detail by the Managers, 
under the directions of one of the Department’s Inspectors. 

The reports furnished to the Department by the judges at this 
year’s competitions express considerable 
Quality of the satisfaction with the quality of the exhibits 
Butter. at the competitions held in October, 

September, August, and early in July. At 
these competitions only a few exhibits were considered of inferior 
quality, the majority being of good average quality, while some 
exhibits might be classed as excellent. The exhibits, however, at 
the competition held on the 27th July, and to a lesser extent at the 
competition held on the 2nd June, failed to show as satisfactory a 
standard as might b© expected, the principal defects being^(l) a 
soft and too moist texture, and (2) a tendency to a fishy, oily, 
or greasy flavour, which was probably accentuated by the damp hot 
weather prevailing at the time the competition was held. Softness 
and “ sponginess ” in texture is a fault to which several of the judges 
this year, as well as in 1904 and 1903, drew attention, and while one 
of the judges, who has acted one or more times each year since the 
inception of the competitions, considers an improvement noticeable 
in the body and texture of the butter generally, it is apparent that 
the remedying of this defect in texture is a matter which requires 
careful attention on the part of creamery managers. A small 
percentage of exhibits, consisting mainly of kiels and kegs of butter, 
showed traces of mould this year. The 
Moulds on mould in most cases had developed on the 

Butter. top or bottom of the exhibit where it came in 

contact with the lid or bottom piece of the 
package. This frequently indicates the use of unseasoned timber 
in the construction of lids and bottom pieces of kiels and kegs. 
Although not in itself necessarily productive of moulds, the causes 
of which are explained in the Department’s Journal (Vol. V., No. 2, 
p. 320), unseasoned beechwood in contact with the damp parchment 
paper would certainly facilitate the propagation of moulds when 
the seeds or “ spores ” are already present. Improvement is still to 
be looked for in the packages used for butter. The Department’s 
Leaflet No. 60, "The Packing of Butter/’ contains particulars of 
the recommendations of the Department in this matter. 
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LOCAL SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


Examination Centres. 

(Note. —F. = Freehand Drawing of Ornament in Outline ; L .—Drawing 
in Light and Shade from a cast; M. = Model Drawing ; G-t>. = 
Geometrical Draiving (Art); P. = Perspective; Memory 

Drawing of Plant Form; B.-B. = Drawing on tlte Blackboard. 
Science Subjects are designated by the numbers given them in 
4< Syllabuses and Lists of Apparatus ” of the Board of Education 
for 1905-6.) 

Evening Examinations and Examinations in Drawing on the 

Blackboard. 


Centro 


Subjects in which Examinations were held. | 

Number. 

Name of Centre. 

Science. 

Art. 


LEINSTER. 




Co. Carlow— 



6247 

Bagenalstown: Presentation 
Convent. 

- 

L„ P.F., B.-B., and 
Design. 

6260 

Carlow : Convent of Mercy, . 


F.. L., M., G.-D., P.-F., 
B.-B., and Design. 

6356 

Tallow: BrlgidineConvent, . 

Subjects XIV. and 
XXV. 

F.. M., G.-D., B.-B., 
and Design. 

6107 

Tallow : St. Patrick’s Semin¬ 
ary. 

— 

F.. L., M., G.-D., and 
Design. 


Co. Dublin— 



6248 

Blackrock Municipal Techni¬ 
cal School. 

fSubjecfcs I, III., IX., 
XIV., and XXV. 

- 

6262 

Ohapelizod : Mount Sackville 
Convent. 

- . 

F„ G.-D., and M. 

6163 

Kingstown: Municipal Tech¬ 
nical Sohool. 

Subjects I. and III.,, 

F. 


Co. Borough of Dublin: 



6143 

Christian Brothers' Novitiate. 
Marino, Ulontarf. 

- 

F„ L., M.» G.-D., B.-B., 
and Design. 

6647 

Church Home Sohool, Olydo- 
road. 

- 

F., and Design, 

6010 

City of Dublin Technical 
Schools. 

Subjects L, H., HL, 
V (Div. I), Vp, 
VIA., TIL, vni., 
IX., X. Xp. (Stage 
l), Xp. (Stages 2 
and SlXI., XXII, 
and XXIIt. 

F. t L., M..G.-D., B.-B., 
and Design. 

0065 

Loreto College, Stephen's Green, 

— 

B.-B.,and Design* 

n 


2 B 
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Evening Examinations— continued. 
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Evening Examinations— continued. 


Centre 

Number. 

Name of Centre. 

6249 

oo. Wexford— 

Ennisoorthy: Loreto Convent, 

6606 

New Ross : Convent of Mercy, 

6732 

Newtownbarry: St. Mary's 

1 ; ' m 

Convent. 

Wexford : Municipal Techni¬ 

6697 

cal Institute. 

Co. Wicklow— 

Arklow: Technical School, . 

6716 

Groystones: Technical School, 

6603 

MUNSTER. 

Co. Cork— 

Bandon: Technical School, . 


Blackrook: Ursuline Convent, 

I 6667 

Clonokilty: Technical School, 


Dunmanway, St. Mary’s 

6308 

School. 

Fermoy: Loretto Convent, 

6751 

Fermoy : Technical School, . 

6013 

Kinsale: Convent of Mercy, . 

6616 

Kiniale: Teohnioal School, . 

6569 

Macroom: Convent of Mercy,. 

6659 

Macroom : Technical School, . 

6131 

Midleton: Christian Brothers' 

6581 

Schools. 

Queenstown .'Convent of 
Mercy. 

Queenstown: Presentation 


6704 

Brothers’ College. 

Rush brook e: Convent of 

6602 

Mercy. 

Skibbereen: Technical School, 
Youghal: Christian Brothers’ 
Schools. 

6328 

6434 

Youghal; Presentation Con 


vent. 

6013 

Co. borough op Cork— 

Christian Brothers’ SohooU, 

6003 

Our Lady's Mount 

Crawford Municipal Techni¬ 


cal Institute. 


Subjects in which Exam ’nations were held. 


Science. 

Art. 

- 

B.-B. and Design. 
F.,L„ M., G.-D., B.-B., 
and Design. 

B.-B. 

Subjects III., IX., X., 
and Xp. (Stage 2). 

F„ L„ M., G.-D., B.-B., 
and Design. 

Subjects III. and XX. 

— 

Subject III. 

— 

_ 

F. 

_ i 

F., M., G.-D. and De¬ 
sign. 

F. and L. 

- 

B.-B. 

__ 

F.» M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

F. ana G.-D. 

Subject III., 

F., L., M.„ G.-D.. P., 
P.-F., B.-Ti., and De¬ 
sign. 

B.-B. 

Subject IIL, , 

F., L.,M. and G.-D. 

— 

F.,L., M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

B-B.,aud Design. 

Subjects IL, IH., IV., 
and Yp. 

Subject XXV., . . 

1 **- 

— 

F., M., and G.D. 
Design. 


F., L.,G.-D., and De¬ 
sign* 

Subjects X., Xp. f 
(Stage 2). and XL 
Subjects i„ il in., 
IV., Yp., VII., VIII., 
IX., X., Xp. (Stage I.), 
Xp, (Stages 2 and 3), 
XL, XI p. (Stage 2), 
XVn., and XXU 

i 

F..L..M , G.-D., B.-B., 
and Design. 

F., L., M., G.-D., P., 
P.-F., B.-B.„ Design, 
Drawing of Com¬ 
mon Objects from 
Memoir, Drawing 
from Life, Draw¬ 
ing from the An¬ 
tique, Historic Or¬ 
nament, Modelling 
Design (Stage 2). 
Modelling from Life, 
Modelling from the 
Antique. Modelling 
the Head from Life. 
Painting from Still 
Life. Painting Orna¬ 
ment, and Principles 
of Ornament 
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Evening Examinations— continued. 


Centro 

Number. 

Namo of Centre. 

Subjects in which Examinations were held* 

Science. 

; 

Art 


Co. Borough of cor k— con. 



0320 

6057 

Presentation Brothers 1 Mon¬ 
astery, Mount St. Joseph. 

St. AloysiuB’ School, St. Marie's 
of the Isle. 

St. Vincent's Convent, St. 
Mary’s-road. 

— 

B.-B. and Design. 

B.-B. 

6024 

— 

Modelling [from the 
Antique. 


CO. KERRY— 



6048 

Killarney: Loreto Convent, . 

- 

B.-B. and Design. 

6680 

Killarney: Technical School, . 

- 

F., L., and M. 

6678 

Listowel: Technical School, . 

Subject III., . 

F. 

6571 

6068 

Tralee: Central Technical 

School. 

Tralee; Presentation Convent, 

Subjects II. and III. 

F., M., and G.-D. 

B.-B. 


Co. Borough of Limerick ~ 



6039b 

6160 

6039 

6039A 

Athenaeum Hall, Ceeil-stroet, 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, 
Sexton-street. 

Municipal Science, Art, and 
Technical School, 69 George- 
street, Limerick. 

School of Art, Cecil-street, 

Subject IX., 

Subjects IL, HI., Vp., 
VH., Xp. (Stage 1), 
Xp. (Stage 2), XI,, 
and XIp. (Stage 1), 
Subject X.,j 

F. and Drawing of 
Common Objects 
from Memory. 

F.. L.. M G.-D., B.-B, 
and Design. 

L., M., G.-D., P., P.F„ 
B.B.. and Design. 


CO. TIPPERARY— 



6147 

6556 

Cashel: Presentation Convent, 

Clonmel: Central Technical 
Sohool. 

Subject III., , 

F.. L., P., P. F., and 
Design. 

B.-B. and Design. 

6148 

6069 

Thurles: Presentation Con¬ 
vent. 

Tliurlea: Ursuline Convent, . 

Subject V. (Divn. I). 

P.-F. and Design. 

F. 

6183 

Tipperary: Christian Brothers’ 
Schools. 

Subject III., . 

F. 


Co. Borough of Water¬ 
ford - 



6118 

6084 

6100 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, 
Mount Sion. 

Convent of the Sacred Heart 
of Mary, Ferrybank, 

St. Anne’s High School, Ursu¬ 
line Convent 

Subjects UL, IX., and 

F». L., M., G.-D., B.-B., 
P., Design, and 
Drawing of Com¬ 
mon Objects from 
Memory. 

F., M., and G.-D. 

F«, L m M..G.-D*, B.-B., 
and Design. 


ULSTER. 




Co. Antrim— 



6358 

6344 

Ballymena: Municipal Tech¬ 
nical School. 

Ballymoney: Intermediate 

School. 

Subjects L, II., VH., . 
IX., X., Xp. (Stage 1 
1), and XXII. 

F.. M. P-F., B.-B., 
design, and tainting 
from Still Life, 
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Evening Examinations— continued . 


Centre 

Number. 


Subjects in which Examinations wore held. I 


Name of Centre. 


Co. Antrim— con . 

62S2a Larne: Female National School, 


Larne i Grammar School, 

Lisburn: Convent of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Lisburn: Ulster Provincial 
School. 


Co. Borough of Belfast- 

6227 Municipal Technical Institute, 
College Square, North. 


62270 Queen’s College, 


6227a School of Art, North-street, . 


6227b Working Men’s Institute, 


CO. ARMAGH— 

Armagh: Natural History and 
Philosophical Society’s New 
Art Booms, the Mall. 
Lurgan: Convent of Our Lady 
of Mercy. 


Lurgan: Municipal Technical 
School. 

Portadown: Municipal Tech¬ 
nical School. 

Co. down— 

Banbridge: Technical School, . 

[■ 

; Bangor: Technical School, . 
Holy wood: Technical School,. 


Subjects I.. III., V. F., M., and B.-B-, 
(Divn. I.), VIII., IX., 

XIV., XXII., and 
XXV. 

Subjects X. and Xp., — 

(Stage 1). 

— B-B., and Design. 

Subjects V., X., Xp. F., M. t and Design. 
(Stage 1). and Xp. 

(Stage 2). 


Subjects V. (Divn. I.), — 

V. (Divn. II.), Vp., 

VIL. IX., XI., XIV., 

XVII., XXII., XXIII., 
and XXV. 

Subjects Xp. (Stage 1). — 

and Xp. (Stages 2 
and 3). 

Subjects I., IV., VIA . F., L., M., G.-D., P., 
VlB., VIII., VIHa., P.-F..B.-B. Anatomy, 
VHIB., VIHC., XU., Architecture. Archi- 
and XX. tectural Design, De¬ 

sign, Drawing of 
Common Objects 
from Memory,Draw¬ 
ing from Life, Draw- 
ingf rom th 3 Antique, 
Draw ing the Antique 
from Memory, His¬ 
toric - Ornament, 
Modelling Design 
(Stage 2). Modelling 
from Life. Modelling 
from the Antique, 
Modelling the Head 
from Life, Painting 
from Still Life, 
Painting Ornament, 
and Principles of 
Ornament. 

Subjects II, III., X., ,* — 

XI/>. (stage 1), and 
XIp. (Stage 2). 


F., L„ and M. 


- F., L„ M*, G.-D., P.-F., 

B.-B-. Design.Draw- 
ing of Common Ob-' 
jeots from Memory, 
and Historic Orna¬ 
ment. 

Subject IIL, V. (Divn. F„ L., M., and Design. 
I.). VIA., IX., and 
XXIII. 

Subject HI. F. 


Subject V. (Divn. I.), F., M. and G.-D. 
and IX. 

Subject HI., • . F.,L.,M., and Design. 

Subjects V. (Divn. I.), F., M„ and G*D. 
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Evening Examinations— continued. 


Centre 

Name of Centre. 

Subjects in whloh Examinations were held. 

Number. 

Science. 

Art. 


Co* Down— cow. 



6544 

6092 

6645 

Newry: Municipal Technical 
School. 

Newry: St. Colman’s College, 

Newtownards: Technical 

School. 

Subjects u m., Ypu 
XX., X., Xp. (Stage 
1). XV., XXII., and 
xxin. 

Subjects V. (Divn. I.), 

vu., vib„ vni., 

IX. and X. 

Subjects II. and m. 

F.,L., M„ G.-D., P., 
P.-F., B.-B., Design, 
and Painting from 
Still Life. 

F„ and M. 


Go. Fermanagh— 



6372 

Enniskillen. Convent of Mercy, 

- 

B-B., and Design. 


Go. Londonderry— 



6235 

6549 

6037 

6109 

Coleraine: Technical School, . 

Co. borough of London¬ 
derry— 

Londonderry: Convent of Our 
Lady of Mercy. 

Londonderry: Municipal 

Technical School. 

Londonderry: Strand House 
School. 

Subjects L, V. (Divn. 
I.h Vp., VIA., VIB., 
Vn., VIH., VIHB., 
VIHo., IX., and X. 

Subjects i., n., in*, 
V. (Divn. I.), V>, 

via., vin., vn., 

VIH., and IX. 

Subjects X. and Xp. 
(Stage 1). 

F. , L., M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

G. -D. and Design. 

F., L., M.. G-D., P., 
P.-F., B.-B., Ana¬ 
tomy,Design, Model¬ 
ling Design (Stage 
2), Modelling from 
the Antique, Paint¬ 
ing Ornament, and 
Principles of Orna¬ 
ment. 

F. 

6225 

6701 

6581 

6707 

6708A 

Co. Monaghan— 

Monaghan: St. Louis Convent, 

Co. Tyrone— 

Cookstown: Technical School, 
Dungannon: Technical School, 
Omagh; Urban Council Rooms. 

Sfcrabane: Bridge EndSohool, 

- 

F., L., M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

F., M., and Design. 

F., G.-D., and DeBign. 
F., G.-D., M., and 
Design. 

F.. M., and G*-D. 

6066 

CONNAUGHT. 

Co. Galway— 

City of Galway .Technical 
Institute. 

Subjects I., HI., V., 
(Divn. L), V. (Divn. 
II.). VIA., VIIL, 
VIIJA.,VHIb.,VIIIc., 
IX., 2L, Xp. (Stage 
1) Xp. (Stage 2), XL. 
Xip. (Stage 1), and 

F., L., M., G.-D., P., 
P.-Fj, H-B., Design, 
and Painting Orna¬ 
ment. 

6067 

Galway: Dominican Convent, 
Taylor’s-hill. 

Subjects V. (Divn. I.j, 
VUL and X. 

F., L., M„ G.-D.,b and 
Design. 

6202 

Go. Mayo— 

Kiltlmagh: St. Louis Convent, 

— 

L. and Design. { 

6197 

6765 

Oo. Sligo— 

Sligo: Ursuiine Convent, 

.Sligo: Municipal Technical 
School. 

Subjects I., IH., and 

F., L.. M n P., and 
Modelling from the 
Antique. 

F.,UandM. 
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Day Examinations. 


Centre 


Subjects In which Examinations wore held. 

Number. 

Name of Centre* 

Science. 

Art. 

6247 

LEINSTER. 

Oo. Carlow— 

Bagenalstown: Presentation 

Subjects XIV. and 

F„ M., and G.-D. 

6260 

Convent. 

Carlow; Convent of Morey, • 

xxv. 

F., L.. M., and G.-D. 

6356 

Tuliow: Brigidine Convent, . 

- 

F., M., and G.-D. 

6728 

Co. Dublin— 

Rathgar: School, 

— 

F., and G.-D. 

6143 

Oo. Borough of Dublin— 

Dublin: Christian Brothers’ 


F., M., and G.-D. 


Novitiate, Marino, Olont&rf. 

6647 Ohuroh Home School, Clyde- Subject XVII., . — 

road. 

6065 Loreto College, St. Stephen's- —• F. 

green. 

6035 Boyal College of Science, Subject IX. f . . — 

Co. Kilkenny- 

6458 Goresliridgo: BrJgidine Con- — F., L., M., and G.-D. 

vent. 

Go. Louth- 

6416 Drogheda: Municipal Teohui- Subject V. (Divn. I.), — 

cal School. _ 

6120 Drogheda: Sienna Convent, . — 1L., M., and G.-D. 

Oo. Meath- 

6558 Navan: Loretto Abboy, . — F., M., and G.-D. 

Queen* b County- 

6310 Abbeyleix: Brigidine Convent, — F. andM. 

6356 Mountrath: Brigidine Con- — F. 

vent. 

Oo. Westmeath- 

6536 Mullingar: Loretto Convent, . — F. and G.-D. 

Co. Wexford- 

6249 Enoi worthy: Loreto Convent, — F., M., and G.-D. 

MUNSTER. 

Co. Clare— 

6063 Ennis: St. Mary’s School, Con- — F., L., M., and G.-D. 

vent of Mercy. 

8105 Kilmihil: Oahinnurphy Subject V.( Divn. I.), — 

National School. 
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Day Examinations— continued . 


Centre 

Name of Centre. 

Subjects in which Examinations were held. | 

Number 

Science. 

Art* 

6115 

Co. CORK— 

Oharleville: St. Joseph’s Con- 


F m M., and G.-D. 

6061 

vent of Mercy. 

Dunmanway: St. Mary’s 

_ 

F., L., M.i G.D., and 

P. 

L. and M. 

6569 

School. 

Macroom: Convent of Meroy, 

- 

6003 

Co. Borough of Cqbk— 

Crawford Municipal Technical 


G.-D. and P. 

6320 

Institute. 

Presentation Brothers’Monas- 

_ 

F., L., M., and G.D. 

6057 

tery, Mount 8t. Joseph. 

St. Aloysius’ School, St. 


F., L., G.-D., and P. 

6021 

Marie’s of the Isle. 

St. Vincent’s Convent, St. 

Subject V* (Divn. I.), 

F., L., and G.-D. 

0048 

Mary’s-road. 

Co. Kerry - 

Killarney: Loreto Convent, « 


F., L., M., and G.-D. 

0068 

Tralee: Presentation Con- 

— 

F.,L.,andM. 

6117 

vent. 

Co. Tipperary— 

Cashel: Presentation Convent, 


F., L., M., and G.-D. 

6556 

Clonmel: Central Technical 

_ 

F.. L. t M., G.-D., and 

6118 

Schools. 

Thurlos: Presentation Convent, 

- 

P. 

M. 

6070 

Co. Waterford— 

Waterford: Municipal School 


F.,L.,M.,G.-D., and 

6358 

of Art. 

ULSTER. 

Co. ANTRIM— 

Ballymena: Municipal Techni¬ 


P. 

F., L., M>, and G.-D. 

6028 

cal School. 

Lisburn: Con vent of the Sacred 

_ 

L. 

6372 

Heart of Mary. 

Co. Fermanagh— 

Enniskillen: Convent of Mercy, 


L, 

6596 

CONNAUGHT. 

Co. Galway— 

Ballinasloe: Technical School, 

- 

* 

F. and G,*D. 
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LOCAL SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS (IRELAND). 
May and June, 1905. 


Summaries of Eesults. 


Tear. 

■ 

Number 

Examined. 

Number of Posses. 

i 

Number of Failures. 

Percentage of Passes. 

1905 

6,013 

3,195 

2,518 

mmmmm 

1901 

5,992 

3,344 

2,578 


1998 

1.891 

2,662 

2,232 

54*39 

1902 

1,380 

2,390 

2,061 

52*94 

1901 

4,013 

• 2,184 

1,829 

54*42 


(The corresponding figures for the Examinations of 1904 are given in Old Style). 


— 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 

of 

Passes. 

Number. 
of 

Failures. 

Percentage 

of 

Passes. 

pay, .) 

37 

26 

11 

70*27 

( 

121 

55 

66 

45*45 

Science Examinations, < 




1 Evening, j 

1,876 

1,192 

684 

63*54 

1,656 

1,016 

640 

6i*35 


1,913 

1.218 

695 

63*67 


1,777 

1,071 

706 

6o*27 

( 

525 

275 

250 

52*38 

/Day, . | 




56-83 

593 

337 

Jj56 

Art Examination* . -[ 

[.Evening, j 

3,575 

2,002 

1,573 

56*00 



( 

3,55a 

1,936 

1,616 

54‘5o 


4,100 

2,277 

1,823 

65*54 

. 

4.145 

2,273 

1,872 

5484 

1 For the purposes of comparison the figures of the whole of the Examinations held by 1 

1 the Board of Education, South Kensington, are appended. 


f 1905 

72,522 

49,043 

23,479 

67*63 

1904 

77,277 

50,516 

26,761 

65*37 

Science (Day and Evening), <! 1903 

76,013 

49,308 

26,705 

64*86 

1902 

80,651 

48,525 

32,126 


[ 1901 

99,790 

66,813 

33,877 

66*05 

f 1905 

72.586 

42,628 

29,968 

6878 

1904 

88,081 

68,340 

34.741 

60*56 

Art (Day and Evening), • < 1903 

89,992 

52,445 

37,547 

58*27 

1 1902 

94,780 

56,099 

38,681 

59*18 

l 1601 

111,955 

59.251 

62,704 

5292 

f 1905 

146,108 

91,671 

53,437 

63*17 

1904 

165,358 

103356 

61.602 

62*61 

Totals, . <) IMS 

166,005 

101,763 

64,252 

61*29 

1906 

175,431 

104,624 

*0,807 

59*68 

l 1801 

211.745 

125,164 

86,581 

59*11 
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Sconce Examinations (Ireland)—Evening. 


e S. Honours. 



I. Praotical Plane and Solid 
Geometry. 


27 23 36 


II. Machine Construction and I 
Drawing. ) 


37 44 46 


HL Building Construction, 


IV. Naval Architecture, . 


33 89 72 
6i 5 < 6o 


Vp. Praotical Mathematics, 


VIA. Theoretical Mechanics (Solids), 


VIb. Theoretical Mechanics (Fluids) < 


VIL Applied Mechanics, 


16 14 33 
20 16 93 


VIIL Sound, Light, and Heat, 


VIIU. Sound, . 


VHIb, Light, 


Vmo. Heat, 


XX. Magnetism and Electricity, 


( 136 
tricity, .< 

( *34 

j 168 

*( *44 


X* Inorganic Chemistry, 


{ 80 
73 


61 37 19 

*7 44 38 

88 46 60 

5 X 57 4* 

84 SS 42 

*5 a3 35 


2nd Claes. 
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Science Examinations (Ireland)—Evening— continued . 


Stage 1. ] Stage 2. | Stages. Honours. 



XL Organic Chemistry, 


XlP. Organic Chemistry (Prac¬ 
tical). 


XII. G oology, . 


XIV. Human Physiology, . 


XV. General Biology, 


XVI. Zoology, . 


XVIL Botany, 


XIX. Metallurgy, 


XX. Navigation, 


XXIL Steam, . 


XXHI. Physiography, 


Do. (Seotion 1 only), 


XXIV. Agricultural Science and Bural 
Economy. 


XXV. Hygiene, 



Number Ex aminedl 
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Science and Art Examinations (Ireland)—Evening— continued. 


Stages 1 to 7. 


SUBJECT. 


(Division L 


V. Mathematics,< 


Number 

Ex¬ 

amined. 

1 st 

Class. 

2 nd 

Class. 

140 

39 

47 

162 

26 


04 

9 

21 

47 

5 

•7 

35 

10 

14 

*9 

XX 

8 

3 

- 

2 

4 

X 

2 

z 

- 

X 

232 

68 

sT 

233 

43 

94 



Science Examinations (Ireland)—Day. 



Stage 1. 

Stage 2. 

Subject. 

Number 

Ex¬ 

amined. 

1 st : 

2 nd 

Number 

Ex¬ 

amined. 

1 st 

2 nd 

i 

Class. 1 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 


L Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, | 
VIb. Theoretical Mechanics (Fluids), . j 
Till. Sound, Light, and Heat, . , J 

IX Magnetism and Eleotricity, . . j 

X Inorganio Chemistry, . . . j 

Xp. Inorganic Chemistry (Practical), . j 

XIV. Human Physiology, . . . { 

XVII. Botany, , . . < .[ 

XXIII. Physiography, . . . . j j 

Do. (Section L only), . ( 


XXIV. Agricultural Science and Rural 
Economy* 1 


- 

- 

X 

- 

~ 

1 

a 

X 

3 

2 

- 

X 

x 1 

j 

- 

1 


XXV. Hygiene, 


XXVI. Elementary Science of Common life J 
(Chemistry). ' 
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Science Examinations (Ireland)—Day— continued . 


SUBJECT. 

Stages 1 to 7* 

Number 

Examined. 

1st Class, | 

2 nd Class. 



7 


6 

* 

1 1 

46 

4 

io 



5 

2 

3 

Y. Mathematics, Division I., J 

2 I 





t 

9 

1 

6 


8 S 


"1 

1 


( 

HE3K 


I 





8 

Totals, • 

A 








17 


Art ExAMiNAnoNS (Ireland)—Evening. 


SUBJECT. 

Number 

Ex¬ 

amined. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

( 

963 

137 

457 

Freehand Drawing in Outline, . . .< 




( 

936 

*44 

368 

( 

323 

35 

126 

Drawing in Light and Shade from a Oast, . { 




( 

298 

*9 

- m 

( 

534 

85 

184 

Model Drawing, .. \ 




l 

566 

1*4 

206 

( 

367 

118 

147 

Drawing on the Blackboard. { 




( 

458 

H5 

129 

( 

370 

47 

123 

Geometrical Drawing, . . . . A 




( 

, 

371 

56 

107 

( 

74 

12 

39 

Perspective,. -( 




( 

66 

8 

28 

( 

25 

4 

3 

Drawing of Common Objeete from Memory, A 




l 

4* 

4 

8 

( 

127 

7 

76 

Memory* Drawing of Plant Form, . . A 




( 

121 

15 

79 

f 

35 

12 

16 

Drawing from the Antique, . . . A 

36 

*4 

18 

1 - 
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Abts Examinations (Ireland)—Evening— continued . 






Number 



SUBJECT. 




Ex. 

amlned. 

1 st Olass. 

2nd Glass. 

Drawing the Antique from Memory, 



IB 

3 

Mjj 





15 

■ , 


Drawing from Life,. . 

• 


.{ 

37 

1 ' 

6 




( 

35 

1 

5 





15 

1 - E 

6 

Anatomy, 


• 

•{ 

33 

H 

B 





44 



Fainting Ornament, , • 

• 


A 


■ B 




l 

33 

|. 

*5 

Fainting from Still Life, , 

• 


.{ 

43 

li 

12 




1 

4 X 

Io 

34 

Principles of Ornament, 

• 

• 

4 

56 

7 

23 




( 

65 

a 

33 

Htetorio Ornament, • 

( 


.{ 

13 

2 

8 




( 

*4 

a 

7 





5 

* 

1 

Architecture, . « 

a 

• 

•1 

II 

a 

1 





3 



.Architectural Design, 

• 

• 

•I 

3 

- 

- 





368 

41 

174 

Design, Stage X, , • 

• 

• 

. 





( 

304 

43 

x67 




( 

65 

10 

20 

Design, Stage 2, • • 

¥ 

• 

. 





( 

5o 

i 

9 





7 

2 

_ 

Design, Honours, 

• 

• 

•! 

5 


D 





7 

2 


Modelling the Head from Life, 

• 

• 

•1 

6 


H 





11 



Modelling from Life, . 


* 

•(! 

II 

H 

H 





31 


6 

Modelling from the Antique, . 



•1 

33 

HI 

7 

Modelling Design, Stage 2, 


♦ 

.j 

13 

6 

2 




( 

l 8 

3 

3 





3 


m 

Modelling Design, Honours, 

# 

• 

• { 

1 

• 

- 

Totals, . 



( 

3,675 

649 

1463 

• 

. 








3559 

5»5 

w« 
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Art Examination (Ireland)—Day. 



Number 



Subject, 

Ex¬ 

amined. 

l«t 01008. 

2nd Class. 

• ( 

204 

27 

85 

Freehand Drawing in Outline, « . . -j 

390 

38 

98 

( 

64 

6 

1 20 

Drawing in light and Shade from a Oast, . • -J 

72 

4 

95 

( 

149 

28 

52 

Model Drawing, . . . . . \ 



( 

*4* 

53 

> 

Geometrical Drawing, . . . ■! 

96 

n 

86 

1 

138 

30 

49 

( 

12 

1 

9 

Perspective, . . .« 

33 

3 

13 

( 

525 

73 

202 

Totals, , . . . -J 

593 

*07 

330 


EXAMINATIONS IN SUBJECTS OF TECHNOLOGY 
(IRELAND), 1905. 

Summaries of Results, 



(The corresponding floured for the Examinations of 1904 are given in Old Style). 



No. 

Place. 

of Regis¬ 
tered 


Classes. 
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Examinations i* Subjects of Technology (Ireland), 1905—con. 

{The corresponding figures for the Examinations of 1904 are given irfOld Style), 


■ 


No. 

No. of 

No. 

No. 


I SB 

! Place. 

of Regis- 

Students 

of Oandi- 

of Oandi- 

No. of 

122 

tered 

attending 

dates Ex- 

dates 

Prizes. 

■ 


Classes. 

Classes. 

ammed. 

Passed. ^ 


0227 

Belfast: Municipal Technical ( 

32 

622 

255 

170 

6 


Institute. ( 

27 

540 

24a 

153 

6 

0248 

Blaokrock: Municipal Teoh-j 

7 

117 





nical School. ) 

5 

99 

- 

- 

- 

0457 

Bray Technical School, . j 

3 

56 

7 

5 

* 

6101 

Oarrick-on Suir: Christian f 



1 

1 

_ 


Brothers School. ( 

- 

- 


- 

- 

0556 

Clonmel: Central Technical/ 

1 

3 

4 

3 



School. ( 





- 

6235 

Coleraine: Technical School, j 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

6003 

Cork: Crawford Municipal j 
Technical Institute. t 

13 

12 

181 

114 

92 

57 

53 

39 

5 

6416 

Drogheda : Municipal Tech- ( 

4 

65 

2 

_ 



nioal School { 

4 

77 

X3 

- 

- 

6010 

Dublin: City of Dublin Tech- ( 

40 

569 

182 

63 



nical Schools. ) 

37 

58X 

199 

82 

- 

6415 

Dundalk : Municipal Tech- i 

5 

109 

14 

3 

_ 


nioal School. $ 

6 

iia 

32 

- 

* 

0531 

Dungannon : Municipal Tech- ( 



_ * 




nical School. ( 

- 

- 

z 

z 

- 

6066 

Galway : City of Galway 1 
Technical Institute. \ 

5 

44 

15 

5 



5 

6a 

* 

8 

- 

6007 

Kilkenny: City Technical/ 

_ 

» 


- 


School. ( 

2 

5* 

8 

9 

- 

6163 

Kingstown : Municipal Tech- ( 

6 

113 

21 

10 

_ 


nioal School. \ 

5 

88 

17 

9 

- 

6043 

Kinsale : Technical School, . -j 

- 

- 

8 

5 

6 

3 

il . 

6232 

Lame : Municipal Technical ( 

2 

20 



_ 


School. \ 

2 

»5 

a 

2 

- 

6039 

limerick : Municipal Science, / 

5 

66 

25 

10 

- 

Art, and Technical School. { 

16 

laa 

'38 

15 

- 

6037 

Londonderry: Municipal/ 
Technical School. 1 

5 

Xo 

47 

71 

20 

8 

10 

7 

- 

0481 

Lurgan: Convent of Our) 

2 

X 

10 




Lady of Mercy Technical > 
School. ) 

4 

5 

- 

6307 

Lurgan: Municipal Technical / 
School. i 

4 

a 

44 

54 

6 

IX 

4 

4 

- 

6544 

Newry: Municipal Technical ( 

18 

232 

22 

n 

- 

SchooL \ 

xo 

2X3 

ai 

n 

- 

0046 

Newtownards: Teohnioalj 


- 

- 

. 


School. 1 

- 


1 

X 

. - •: 

6604 

Queenstown: Technical/ 

• 

- 

...,4 

1 

- 


School. - i 

■ 




- 

0041 

Blngsend: Pembroke Tech*/ 
nioal School. t 

6 

7 

m 

xo6 

27 

is 

17 

' . .7..■-■■■■ 

• -Z,:. 






Statistical Tables. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS- 


STATEMENT of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 


— 

j North Coast. 

i 

East Coast. 

1905. 

1904. 

_ 

1905. 

1904. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

11 

18 

21 

99 

Soles, .... 


8 

34 

7 

24 

74 

364 

164 

669 

Turbot, .... 

* 

2 

0 

• 

• 

38 

205 

14 

78 

Total Prime Fish, 

. 

10 

40 

7 

24 

123 

687 

189 

736 

Cod, .... 

. 

. 

. 

28 

10 

630 

576 

748 

608 

Conger Eel, 

. 


. 

19 

14 

432 

293 

736 

374 

Haddock, 


54 

26 

138 

45 

358 

17! 

803 

818 

Hake, .... 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

498 

778 

607 

610 

Herrings, 

. 

1,708 

1,087 

2,261 

891 

7,614 

2,123 

6,747 

2,352 

Ling, .... 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

718 

670 

163 

84 

Mackerel, 

. 

2 

3 

64 

10 

3,086 

645 

1,442 

332 

Plaice. 

. 

388 

298 

757 

506 

605 

635 

994 

1,097 

Ray or Skate. . 

, 

92 

24 

51 

15 

565 

321 

897 

176 

Sprats, .... 



• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Whiting, 


. 

• 

10 

5 

432 

425 

610 

396 

All other except Shell Fish, 

• 

16 

6 ! 

233 

68 

1,931 

1,003 

1,766 

822 

Total, . 

• 

2,270 

1,484 

3,568 

1,588 

16,992 

8,427 

16,691 

8,404 

Shell Fish:- 


No. 

! 

j 

No. 


No. 


No. 


(JrahH, • « 

. 

4,681 

14 

i 6,493 

15 

17,389 

86 

13,624 

64 

Lobsters, 

1 

3,926 

93 

8,796 

274 

5,963 

265 

4,753 

197 



Owte. 


Owte. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Mussels, 


• 

• 

• 

• 

401 

33 

214 

26 


■ 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Oysters, . . 

* 


• 

• 

• 

1*300 

2 

6,100 

11 



Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Other Shell Fish, 


• 

• 

12 

2 

453 

206 

400 

166 

Total, . 

■ 

• 

107 

• 

291 

• 

691 

• 

453 

Total Value of Fish landed,. 

* 

1,591 

1*879 

* 

9,018 

. • 

8367 


NOTE-The abovelflgures are eubjeet to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Ibish Coasts during the month of September, 1905, as 
corresponding period in 1904. 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1006. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

3 

6 

. 

. 

18 

23 

23 

36 

32 

47 

44 

135 

69 

262 

87 

176 

99 

308 

90 

273 

240 

968 

288 

1,032 

6 

18 

4 

16 

52 

183 

39 

160 

97 

. 

412 

57 

253 

67 

286 

41 

191 

169 

514 

152 

469 

369 

1,427 

389 

1,420 

1 

1 

. 

• 

41 

19 

9 

6 

676 

696 

786 

624 

13 

4 


. 

. 

. 

7 

3 

445 

297 

701 

391 

. 

. 

1 

1 

44 

28 

35 

30 

466 

526 

977 

894 

143 

124 

2,819 

1,023 

82 

26 

446 

185 

723 

928 

3,672 

1,818 

663 

346 

960 

389 

11,802 

3,614 

2,847 

973 

22,107 

7,070 

. 12,836 

4,606 

23 

19 

. 

. 

• 

. 



741 

689 

163 

84 

3,396 

2,746 

62,862 

12,936 

6,727 

2,673 

46,130 

12,181 

18,711 

5,967 

100,498 

26,468 

269 

244 

168 

187 

117 

101 

170 

167 

1,379 

1,278 

2,079 

1*947 

* 

. 

. 

. 

56 

12 

9 

2 

713 

367 

967 

192 

311 

53 

173 

27 

' • 


. 

. 

311 

53 

173 

27 

418 

113 

188 

84 

271 

96 

486 

128 

1,121 

633 

1,294 

613 

687 

324 

866 

209 

746 

348 

871 

100 

3,379 

1,681 

8,726 

1.559 

11,811 

4,260 

67.888 

16,106 

20,057 

7,330 

51,162 ! 

14,631 

61,130 

21,501 

128,309 ; 

39.632 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


352 

3 

288 

2 

697 

6 

994 

8 

23,119 

109 

21.299 

79 

1,215 

42 

2,652 

81 

7,447 

226 

3,617 

106 

18,551 

626 

19,748 

657 

Owts. 


Gwts. 


Cwta. 


Owts. 


Owts. 


Cwts. 

49 

. 

. 


• 

872 

36 

270 

24 

1,273 

69 

494 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


• 

• 


• 

j 

. 

1,300 

2 

6,100 

U 

Owts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 

369 

Owts. 

324 

256 

29 

870 

46 

765 

126 

626 

110 

1,461 

1,407 


74 

• 

129 


393 

• 


■ 

1,166 

• 

1,120 

* 

4»334 

• 

15,286 

• 

7,723 

• 

14,781 

■ 

28.886 

■ 

40,752 


oomcUon Is the Aaanl Return., 

2 D 2 
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FISHERS' STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 


— 

North Coast 

XaBt Coast 

1906. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity, 

Value. 

Qdan- 

fcity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

12 

21 

8 

11 

Soles,. 

2 

11 

5 

18 

92 

479 

115 

438 

Turbot,. 

• 

• 

1 

2 

33 

193 

25 

161 

Total Prime Fish, . 

2 

11 

6 

20 

137 

693 

148 

610 

Cod,. 

96 

68 

203 

92 


1 

616 

446 

Conger Eel, . . 

7 

7 

9 

6 

632 

326 

790 

360 

Haddock, 

317 

126 

438 

191 

527 

666 

938 

1,098 

Hake, ..... 

. 

. 

. 

. 


961 

419 

416 

Herrings. 

41,064 

13,491 

491 

169 


1,760 

6,769 

2,022 

Ling,. 

. 

.. 




628 

102 

66 

Mackerel. 

. 


•7 

1 


149 

1,175 

244 

Plaice, . . . • 

166 

136 

167 

147 

912 

892 

1,487 

1363 

Bay or Skate . 

IS 

4 

10 

1 

461 

232 



Sprats. ... . 

. 


. 

. . 

. 

• - 

. 

. 

Whiting, .... 

« 

. 

• 

• 

471 

441 

679 

446 

All other except Shell Fish, 

278 

39 

318 

89 

1,849 

928 

1,929 


Total, 

41,935 

13,881 

1,649 

705 

12,686 

8304 



SHELL FSIH 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, . . • 

1,849 

4 

2,824 

6 

2,428 

18 

2,348 

14 

Lobsters, 

1,068 

28 

1,640 

40 


76 


m 


Cwts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 



mm 

Mussels, 

• 

• 

. 

• 

809 

47 




No. 


No. 


No. 



JM 

Oysters, . . 

• 

• 

% 

• 

• 

1 


fll 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Owts. 


Cwts. 


Other Shell Fish. . 


• 

# 

• 

■1 

160 

827 

164 

Total, 

• 

32 

• 

46 

• 

287 

v 

871 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

■ 

13,913 

• . 

751 


8391 


830 


Note.— Tbe above fipqe* are rabjeot to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of October, 1905, as 
corresponding period in 1904. 


South Ooast. 

West Ooast. 

Total, 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

1904. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwta. 

£ 

4 

13 

. 

. 

3 

« 

33 

23 

19 

40 

41 

84 

65 

199 

68 

277 

78 

228 

63 

206 

227 

917 

241 

938 

4 

18 

4 

15 

37 

148 

11 

46 

74 

359 

41 

224 

63 

280 

62 

292 

118 

382 

107 

274 

320 

016 

323 

1,196 

34 

24 

4 

5 

56 

22 

1 

1 

851 

742 

728 

643 

4 

1 

4 

3 

52 

17 

8 

3 

596 

351 

811 

371 

• 

. 

2 

1 

95 

62 

72 

43 

939 

843 

1,450 

1,333 

347 

254 

862 

642 

153 

67 

173 

70 

1.097 

1,282 

1,454 

1,127 

2,336 

934 

1,428 

668 

4,085 

1.351 

9,406 

2,880 

52,685 

17,636 

17,093 

5,629 

16 

14 

3 

3 

40 

8 

. 

• 

709 

650 

105 

58 

634236 

14,887 

37,510 

0,893 

64.534 

15,406 

38.358 

8,668 

118,450 

30,442 

77,056 

15,706 

176 

226 

278 

263 

120 

■ 

132 

97 

1,364 

1,350 

2,014 

1,770 

18 

8 

10 

1 

10 

3 

• 


504 

247 

1,120 

200 

1,049 

190 

467 

100 

240 

32 



1,289 

222 

467 

100 

238 

70 

348 

166 

2,096 

443 

366 

116 

2,804 

954 

1,393 

728 

497 

246 

205 

89 

1,476 

481 

676 

332 

4,099 

1,094 j 

3,128 

1*532 

68,013 

17,083 

41,189 

9,026 

63,073 

18,361 

49,298 

12,384 

185,706 

57,629 

107,137 

30,293 

No. 

m 



No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


• 

■ 



. 

. 

• 

. 

4,277 

17 

| 5,172 

20 

120 




1,868 

60 

1,193 

38 

4,681 

168 

6,428 

186 

Owts. 

ISO 

n 



Owts. 

268 

18 

Owts. 

274 

27 

Owts. 

1,197 

73 

Owts. 

1,145 

142 

No. 

1,000 




No. 

236 

9 

No. 


No, 

1,243 

15 

No. 

3,250 

6 

Owts. 

312 




Owts. 

m 

133 

Owts. j 

940 

174 

Owts. 

1,886 

331 

Owts. 

1,672 

386 

• 


■ 


B 


mm 

239 

* 

004 

• 

740 

e 

17,148 

• 

»,110 

a 


j 

12,623 

• 

68£33 

• 

81,0831 


correction in the Annual Returns. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with the 


— 

North Coast, 

East Coast. 

1905, 

1904, 

1905. 

1904. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Valne. 




Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

CwtB. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill, , 

• 


. 

. 

. 

. 

8 

15 

17 

06 

Soles, 



. 

* 

3 

7 

47 

167 

83 

361 

Turbot. . 



• 


1 

1 

23 

117 

23 

....... 

128 

Total Prime Fish, 



. 


4 

8 

78 

299 

123 

584 

Cod, . , 



376 

192 

277 

123 

896 

856 

839 

556 

Conger Eel, 



16 

15 

19 

14 

193 

133 

871 

296 

Haddock 



307 

125 

857 

295 

462 

619 

263 

278 

Hake, 



• 

• 

. 


499 

796 

211 

400 

Herrings, 


» 

46,136 

15,863 

12,834 

3,311 

,10,990 

3,716 

7,333 

2,569 

Ling, . 



a 

* 

. 

. 

487 

464 

227 

130 

Maokerel, 



. 

• 

2 

1 

183 

54 

6 

4 

Plaice, . 



59 

65 

99 

86 

763 

739 

1,070 

1,283 

Ray or Skate, . 



18 

4 

46 

10 

489 

168 

704 

132 

Sprats, . 




* 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Whiting,, 



1 

1 

. 


427 

352 

708 

422 

All other except Shell Fish,. 


1 364 

71 

270 

65 

1,450 

721 

2,811 

1,570 

Total, 

• 


47,577 

16,326 

14,408 

3,913 

16,919 

8,918 

14,966 

8,224 

Shell fish : 



No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs. . 


e 


. 

! 

. 

90 

1 

240 

1 

Lobsters, 


a 

. 


50 

3 

664 

39 

1,202 

66 




Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 

j 

Cwts. 


Mussels,. 



• 



. • 

438 

82 | 

607 

80 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Oysters, . , 



* 

• 

I 


252 

1 

4,284 

6 




Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Other Shell Fish, 



• 

• 


• 

233 

114 

175 

79 

Total, . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

8 

• 

187 

• 

177 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

• 

16,326 

• 

3,916 

• 

*105 

• 

8,401 


NOTE—The above figures are subject to correction iu the Annual Returns 
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IRELAND. 


landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month of November, 1905, as 
corresponding period in 1904. 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1905. 

1901. 

! 

1905. 

i 

1904, 

1 

i 

1905. ! 

1904. 

Quan- J 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value.! 

! 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- j 
tity. j 

Value, i 

{ 

1 

Quan- j 
tity. j 

Value 

Cwts. 

£ 

Uvvts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. | 

£ 

Cwts. i 

£ 

4 

12 

1 

4 



. 


12 i 

27 

18 1 

99 

59 

231 

65 

256 

6 G 

191 

40 

111 

172 ! 

589 

191 | 

735 

12 

44 

10 

36 

25 

122 

12 

61 

60 

283 

46 

226 

75 

287 

76 

296 

91 

313 

52 

172 

244 

S99 

255 | 

1,060 

44 

33 

27 

29 

87 

34 

31 

9 

1,405 

1,114 

1,174 • 

717 

. 


13 

2 

44 

13 

23 

6 

253 

161 

726 

318 

2 

1 

9 

6 

670 

308 

315 

137 

1,441 

1,053 

1,444 i 

- 716 

459 

349 

347 

293 

138 

61 

121 

48 

1,096 

1,208 

679 

741 

665 

389 

798 

266 

652 

178 

5,444 

1,469 

58,743 

20,146 

26,409 

7,615 

9 

9 


. 

68 

29 

33 

14 

564 

502 

260 

144 

18,762 

3,332 

3,969 

837 

31,859 

7,704 

17,877 

5,694 

50,804 

11,090 

21,854 

6,536 

511 

366 

381 

382 

94 

67 

110 

89 

1.427 

1,227 

1.666 

1,840 

15 

6 

3 

1 

20 

* 

18 

6 

542 

182 

m 

148 

1,803 

289 

81 

26 


. 

. 


1,803 

289 

81 

26 

223 

76 

725 

293 

1,780 

592 

209 

97 

2,431 

1,021 

1,642 

812 

278 

138 

143 

72 

420 

185 

414 

184 

2,512 

1,115 

3,638 

1,891 

22.846 

5,275 

6,572 

2,503 

35,923 

9,488 

| 24,653 

7,924 

123,265 

40,007 

60,599 

22,564 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 



. 

. 

- 

. 

. 


. 

90 

1 

240 

1 


. 

. 


429 

13 

911 

27 

1,093 

52 

2,163 

86 

Cwts, 

219 

14 

Cwts. 

29 

7 

Cwts. 

846 

53 

Cwts. 

110 

12 

Cwts. 

1,503 

99 

Cwts 

046 

55 

No. 

8,666 

17 

No. 

831 

12 

No. 

39,911 

61 

No. 

114,098 

133 

No. 

48,729 

79 

No. 

119,213 

160 

Cwts. 

960 

00 

Cwts. 

345 

53 

Cwts. 

880 

172 

Cwts. 

780 

154 

Cwts. 

1,473 

346 

Cwts. 

1,300 

! 286 

I 

• 

91 

■ 

72 

• 

299 


326 

• 

577 

• 

578 

• 

5,386 

■ 

15 

■ 

9,787 

• 

8,250 

* 

40,684 


23,142 


Liaoannor (West Coast) Return not received in time to be included in this Table. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English 
and Welsh Coasts during the Month and Ten Months ended 
31st October, 1905, compared with the corresponding Periods of 
the Year 1904. 


— 

October. 

Ten Months ended 

31st October. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 



QUANTITY. 1 



Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Brill, 

••• ••• 

2,530 

2,545 

23,409 

24,069 

Solos, 

... 

6,356 

7,508 

64,866 

60,381 

Turbot. 

... 

7,209 

6,222 

63374 

59,099 

Other Prime Fish,... 

. 

— 

543 

2,686 

2,687 

I Total Prime Fish. 

16,095 

16,813 

154334 

146,286 

Bream, 

... 

4,016 

— 

32368 

— 

Catfish, 

••• ••• 

2,481 

1,293 

53,828 

41,856 

Coalflsh. 


12,683 

— 

106,420 

— 

Ood, ••• ... 


94,077 

73,949 

1.179,964 

1,057,856 

Conger Eels, 

••• 

6,552 

5,814 

46,793 

40,187 

Dabs, 


10,498 

9,967 

91,309 

96,625 

Dogfish, 

... 

1,416 

— 

12,561 

— 

Dory, 


322 

— 

3,034 

— 

Gurnards, ... 

... 

8,688 

7,623 

81,738 

78,538 

Haddock, ... 

• M ••• 

193,066 

229,306 

' 1,832,674 

2,093,677 

Hake, ... ... 

••• ••• 

29,420 

22,741 

445.631 

369,176 

Halibut, 


15,103 

8,950 

128,813 

119,756 

Lemon Soles, 

••• 

3,910 

3,220 

42,478 

35,688 

Ling, 


14,889 

11,681 

168,988 

148,256 

Megrims, ... 


8,558 

6,090 

52,622 

50,614 

Monks (or Anglers), 


4,247 

2,689 

32,900 

28,778 

Mullet (Bed), 


43 

— 

1,003 

— 

Plaice, 


97,563 

111,818 

814,418 

750,721 

Pollack, ... ... 

... 

1,937 

— 

12,606 

— 

Skates and BayB, ... 


32,893 

30,890 

305,678 

288,399 

Torsk, 

.. 

1,216 

1,831 

8386 

7,988 

Whiting, . 


22.997 

25,193 

270370 

216,468 

Witches, 


4,742 

2,096 

39,683 

28,805 

Mackerel, ... 

Ml 

8,102 

13,845 

718,680 

516,273 

Herrings, ... 


901,427 

1,130,406 

1,668,493 

1,848,536 

Pilchards, ... 

... 

6,971 

21,899 

167,419 

140,764 

Sprats, 

• M IM 

682 

231 

25,906 

38,096 

I Fish, all other, except Shell Fish, ... 

24,880 

37,333 

263,048 

376,083 

Total, 

. 

1,629,264 

1,774,678 

8,742,075 

8,518,224 

Shell Fish:— 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabs, . 

... 

97370 

109,655 

4,901,865 

4,910,422 

Lobsters, 

... 

16,671 

19,562 

579,405 

178,312 

Oysters, ... 

... 

3,909,000 

4,700,900 

27,409354 

27,109,200 



Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Other Shell Fish, 

. 

49,436 

58,866 

328369 

822,000 


Note.—T he figure* for 1906 are subject to correction in the Annual Baturas, 
in*1904 m ’ Coa fl8 °’ Dogfish, Dory, Bed Mullet, and Pollack, were not separately dis tinguishe d 
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Statement of the Total Value of Fish landed on the English 
and Welsh Coasts during the Month and Ten Months ended 
31st October, 1905, compared with the corresponding Periods of 
the Year 1904. 




October. 

Ten Months ended 

81st October. 


1905. 

1904. 

IMS. 

1904. | 



VALUE. | 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brill. 

... ... 

6,525 

6,668 

60,993 

60,343 

Soles, . 

... 

88,718 

41,651 

890,487 

868,121 

Turbot, . 

... 

25,775 

22,965 

224,563 

210,759 

Other Prime Fish, 

... 

— 

844 

4,213 

3,828 

Total Prime FiBli, ... 

71,018 

72,118 

680,226 

638,046 

Bream. 

•ee eee 

1,711 

— 

11,175 

— 

Catfish. 


856 

442 

15,408 

11,633 

Coalfish, . 


3,939 

— 

32,830 

— 

Cod, . 


03,880 

47,114 

701,339 

596,785 

Conger Eels. 

• •• Ml ' 

3,766 

4,149 

32,261 

29,300 

Dabs, . 

eee 

6,433 

5,926 

64,672 

66,748 

Dogfish, 

. 

306 

— 

3,676 

— 

Dory, . 

•«« ••• 

222 

— 

2,246 

— 

Gurnards,. 

see eee 

2,257 

2,279 

24,939 

24,447 

Haddock. ... 

... 

117,923 

92,988 

1,118,710 

1,066,869 

Hake, ... ... 


28,505 

19,822 

286,478 

215,419 

Halibut, . 

i« ••• 

28,271 

21,081 

230,229 

211,544 

Lemon Solus, 


8,585 

6,667 

90,152 

75,519 

Ling* . 


&280 

6,325 

97,319 

76,993 

Megrims, .. 

eee eee 

4,428 

2,848 

30,371 

29,239 

Monks (or Anglers), 

. 

1,322 

788 

11,645 

9,277 

Mullet (Rod). 


108 

— 

2,144 

— 

Plaice, 


80,635 

82,532 

760,164 

681,009 

Pollack . 

... 

935 

— 

6,732 

— 

Skates and Rays, ... 

•ee eee 

15,066 

15,111 

161,440 

146,896 

Torsk, . 


444 

539 

3,181 

3,183 

Whiting, . 

eee eee 

9,979 

7,957 

122,792 

89,545 

Witches, ... ... 

. 

3,676 

1,234 

37,486 

23,868 

Mackerel, . 


4^01 

9,311 

815,744 

267/697 

Herrings, . 


373,044 

189,990 

650,722 

405,040 

Pilchards, ... 

eee eee , 

1,383 

6,438 

41,878 

44,486 

Sprats, . 

eee eee 

199 

94 

4,009 

4,221 

I Flsh« all other, except Shell Fish, ... 

11,348 

14,115 

163,012 

208,822 

Total, 

. 

852,969 

609,918 

5,702,748 

4,924,186 

SheU Fish i— 






Crabs, . 

•H eee 

2,171 

1,704 

56,413 

68,254 

Lobsters,. 

. 

757 

986 

26,099 

25,186 

Oysters,. 

. 

11,302 

18,703 

77408 

78,116 

Other Shell Fish, 

. 

12,784 

18,811 

96,778 

102,991 

Total, ... 

... 

ST,Old 

29,844 

256,393 

264,547 

1 Total value of all Fish, ... 

880,003 

639,762 

5,959,141 

5,178,788 


NOTE.— The figures for 1905 are subject, to correction in the Annual Returns. 

Bream, Ooalfish, Dogfish, Dory, Red Mullet, and Pollaok were not separately distinguished 


t. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Ten 
Months ended 31st October, 1905, compared with the corres¬ 
ponding periods of the Year 1904. 



October. 

Ten Months ended 

31st October. 


j 1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

( 1904. | 


| quantity. | 

Sparling, ... 

Turbot, . 

Ood, . 

Oongcr Eel,... 

Flounders, riuiee, Brill, 

Haddock, ... 

Halibut, ... 

Herrings, ... 

Lemon Soles, 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Coal Fish), ... 

Skate and Bays, .. ... ( ... 

Sprats, 

Torek (TuRk), 

Whiting,. 

Ftoh nob separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

Owts. 

175 

480 

47,901 

576 

7,479 

81,363 

1,483 

40,203 

3,350 

84238 

787 

7,730 

5,281 

4.998 

514 

11,867 

20,296 

! Owts. 

i 113 

653 
59,606 

1 536 

10,203 
! 116 826 
1 482 
19318 
2696 
5 642 
2,311 

5 941 
4! 268 
3,392 
615 
13,132 
11,532 

Owts. 

406 

5,561 

594,373 

16,345 

64,040 

756,084 

33,427 

5,258,255 

26,928 

140,492 

19,578 

115,036 

89,584 

6.425 

15,647 

155,791 

100,235 

Owts. 

270 

563;I?$ 

14264 
75 864 
822 694 
39 776 

S *W 

m & 

116,418 

89;611 

Total. 

243,721 

257,066 

7,398,207 

7,407,486 

Shell Fish 

Grabs, 

Lobsters,... 

Oysters, ... 

Glams, ... 

Mussels, ... 

Other Shell Fish, . 

No. 

115,496 

79,660 

26,350 

Owts. 

490 

12,890 

3,609 

No. 

208,847 
91 364 
35,100 
Cwts. 

468 
12,243 
4 113 

No. 

1,626,019 

1,130,067 

154,265 

.Owts. 

5,490 

74,262 

45,958 

No. 

2,109,683 
666872 
194*079 
Owts. 
4,791 
67 692 
49 200 


VALUE. 1 

Sparling,. 

Turbot, 

Ood. 

Conger Eel, 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, ... 
Haddock, ... 

Halibut, 

Herrings, ... 

Lemon Soles, 

Ling, . . 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Goal Fish) .. 

Skate and Rays, ... 

Sprats, 

Torek (TuHk), 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

£ 

265 

1,735 

27.509 

251 

9.128 
49,258 

2,977 

12,718 

5,727 

2,445 

290 

1,549 

1,820 

1,471 

159 

5,412 

10.128 

£ 

263 
2,136 
28 327 
’224 
9,552 
45 920 

3 030 
4,784 
4479 

1 581 
848 
1,023 

1 054 
660 
123 
3,201 
d’b26 

£ 

768 

18.287 

252,417 

7,040 

79,669 

421,355 

64,745 

1,816,265 

47,905 

43,987 

5,485 

19,750 

22,364 

1,733 

3,431 

56,916 

61,391 

£ 

830 
19,178 
226 543 

6 782 
80 666 
399 030 
69 680 
1,000 589 
42 444 
88|873 

14’083 

M 
87 802 
47,806 

Total, 

132,387 

112,731 

‘ 2,403,508 

2,013,384 

Shell Fish: 

Grabs, 

Lobsters,... ... ... 

Oysters, ... 

Glams, .. 

Mussels, .. 

Other Shell Fish. 

825 

3,335 

107 

73 

725 

1,312 

1,191 

3 869 
110 

8§i 

1,109 

10,929 

30,665 

620 

792 

4,455 

12,562 

m 

Total, . 

6,377 

7,240 

60,023 

66,601 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

138,714 

119,971 

2,463,581 

2,078,985 


Note.—T he above figures are subjeot to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Eleven 
Months ended 30th November, 1905, compared with the correspond¬ 
ing Periods of the Year 1904. 




November. 

Eleven Months ended I 
30th November. 1 



1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. | 



Quantity. | 

Brill. 

Soles* 

Turbot, 


Owts. 

12 

172 

60 

(Jwts. 

16 

191 

46 

Owts. 

321 

3,383 

762 

Owts. 

476 

HB 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

m 

255 

4,456 

3,924 

God, 

Conger Eel, 
Haddock, ... 

Hake, 

Herrings, ... 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 
Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 
Sprats, 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separatel 
except shell fish. 
Total, 

f distinguished, 

1,405 

263 

1,441 

1,096 

58,743 

664 

50,804 

1,427 

542 

1,803 

2,431 

2,512 

1,174 

726 

1,444 

679 

26,409 

260 

21,854 

1 666 
771 

81 

1,642 

3,638 

16,845 

4,754 

9,940 

6,394 

255,801 

8,613 

422.689 

17,198 

6,661 

3,682 

16.863 

34,209 

18,556 

7 318 

13 824 

12 529 
210 189 

5 376 
501 867 
19661 
9767 

1 563 
19600 
36,801 

. 

123,205 

60,599 

808,105 

860,975 

Shell Fish:— 

Crabs. 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

:: 

No. 

90 

1,093 

48,729 

No. 

240 

2,163 

119*213 

No. 

174,776 

233,421 

240,076 

No. 

155,432 
118 840 
127)663 

Mussels,... 

Other Shell Fish 

. 

Cwts. 

1,503 

1,473 

Owts. 

646 

1,300 

Owts. 

8,467 

17,233 

Owts. 

7,897 

15,033 



VALUE. | 

Brill, 

Soles. 

Turbot, 

. 

£ 

27 

589 

283 

£ 

99 

735 

226 

£ 

495 

13,729 

3,185 

1,280 

12 540 
2|780 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

899 

1,060 

17,409 

16,550 

Cod. 

Oonger Eel, 
Haadook, .. 

Hake. 

Herrings, ... 

Mackerel. ... 
Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 
Sprats, 
whiting, ... 

Fish not separatel] 
except shell fish. 
Total, 

r distinguished, 

1.114 
161 

1,053 

1,208 

20,146 

602 

11,090 

1,227 

182 

289 

1,021 

1.115 

717 

318 

?S5 

'•SIS 

6,536 

iM 

11,989 

3,073 

7.678 

8,779 

90,993 

7,256 

100,483 

16,974 

3,666 

610 

9,596 

16,651 

12,165 

3 947 

10 404 
9,892 

HtyB 

2 518 

lol& 

16)162 

. 

40,007 

22,564 

295,147 

290,638 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... 
Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

Mussels 

Other Shell Fish, 


1 

62 

79 

99 

346 

i 

286 

1,136 

7,203 

455 

699 

3,973 

699 

e -fil 

3,247 

Total, 

•• ... ... 

677 

578 

13,556 

11,330 

Total Value of Fish Landed, 

40,584 

23,142 

308,703 

301,968 


NOTE.—The figures for 1905 are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Summary of Quarterly Average Priors for each Province and for 
the Whole of Ireland of Crops, Cattle, Sheep, and other 
Agricultural Produce for the Quarter ended 30th September, 
1905, and for the Whole of Ireland for the corresponding 
Quarter of 1904. 


PRODUCT. 


Province. 


Whole 

of 

Whole 

of 

Leinster. 

Munster. 

Ulster. 

Con¬ 

naught 

Ireland, 

1906. 

Ireland. 

1904. 

CROPS 

e. d. 

s. d. 

8. ct 

B 


8. ft 

Wheat, per 112 lbs. 

6 114 

6 7 

— 

1 • 


7 84 

White Oats, . „ 

6 2} 

6 104 

5 9| 

1 


6 24 

Black Oats, . „ 

5 Ilf 

4 10| 

— 

1 I 

| ^ & 

6 6f 

Barter. • . .. 

7 64 

7 24 

— 

— 

7 24 

7 64 

Potatoes, . „ 

3 54 

3 7 

2 8} 

2 84 

3 34 

8 Si 

Hay, . 

Perennial Bye 

3 7| 

2 44 

2 94 

1104 

2 Ilf 

2 94 

Grass Seed, per 112 lbs. 
Italian Bye 

**■“ 

■“* 

8 9 


8 9 

8 10| 

Grass Seed, . * 

— 

— 

12 9 

— 

12 9 

9 91 

Flax, . per 14 lbs. 

— 

— 

7 0 

—* 

7 0 

6 4| 

Stork Cattle 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ h. d. 

£ 8. d. 

One year old, per head, 

7 0 9 

6 15 9 

6 13 10 

6 10 1 

6 7 11 

6 18 4 

Two years old, „ 

10 15 1 

8 19 8 

8 6 6 

9 4 9 

9 2 8 

9 8 6 

Three years old, „ 

13 2 9 

18 14 4 

10 11 7 

10 17 5 

12 7 1 

12 8 9 

Springers „ 

STORE SHEEP 

14 14 0 

18 6 5 

12 13 11 

14 5 6 

13 7 11 

13 11 4 

Lambs, . . per head, 

Over 12 & under 

1 7 10 

1 7 0 

0 18 7 

1 5 11 

I 5 6 

1 6 2 

24 months old, „ 

Two years old 

2 4 3 

1 19 3 

1 1 6 

2 4 1 

1 19 3 

1 16 0 

and upwards, „ 

1 18 1 

1 4 1 

116 

2 0 6 

1 18 9 

1 17 9 

Miscellaneous Produce : 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. ft 

8 . d. 

s. d. 

8* ft 

Butter, . per 112 lbs. 

103 114 

100 7f 

94 6} 

94 10 

100 7| 

87 8 

Eggs, . . per 120, 

9 1 

7 10 


7*54 

8 1 

6 10 

Pore, per 112 lbs. 

61 34 

51 64 

49 6| 

46 74 

61 4 

46 If 

Beef, • . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 4 

66 24 

Mutton, . . „ 

- 


- 

- 

61 64 

62 8 




*—■ 

on 

1 0 

0 94 
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Statement showing the Weekly Average Prices of Wheat, Oats, 
and Barley per 112 lbs., computed from Market Returns of 
certain quantities of these Cereals supplied to the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland by Inland 
Revenue Officers, during the Quarter ended 30th September, 
1900. 


Returns 

Wheat. 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

received In 
the Week ended 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
U21be. 

Quantity. 



8. ll. 

Owte. of 
112 lbs. 

8. 

d. 

Owta. of 
112 lbs. 

*. d. 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

July 

Is . 

— 

— 

6 

8ft 

839 

— 

— 

„ 

8, . 

— 

— 

6 10 

1,681 

— 

— 

it 

16, . 

— 

— 


Bl 

950 

— 

— 

„ 

22, . 

— 

— 


m 

617ft 

_ 

— 

W 

29, 

7 2ft 

600 



1,832ft 

- 

- 

Aug. 

6, . 

— 

— 

6 


1,647ft 

— 

— 

it 

12, . 

— 

— 

6 


1,612ft 


— 

• »» 

19, . 

— 

— 

6 


6,424 

6 6ft 

197 

« 

26, . 

! — 

— 

5 

4 

7,660ft 

6 6! 

77 

Sept. 

2, . 

6 0 

41ft 

5 

2 

10,686 

7 5| 

880 

•» 

9, , 

6 11! 

293f 

5 

1ft 

16,466! 

7 7ft 

1.286 

„ 

16, . 

6 11! 

1,646 

5 

1ft 

25,985ft 

7 2ft 

2,519 

N 

28, . 

6 8ft 

629 

5 

3 

23,121ft 

7 Oft 

3,768 


SO, . 

6 9| 

936ft 

6 

4 

33,302| 

Ha 

48,568 


Table showing the Average Prices per 112 lbs., Live Weight, of Fat 
Cattle and Fat Sheep sold in the Dublin Market during the 
Quarter ended 30th September, 1905, and also for the corres¬ 
ponding period during the eight preceding years. 


DESCRIPTION, 

TEAR. 

1906. 

1904. 


1902. 

1901. 


1899. 

1898. 

1897. 


8. id. 

<. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

Fat Cattle. 

90 6( 

81 6| 

81 9ft 

88 10 

81 6ft 

32 6! 

so 11 ! 

89 0i 

88 10§ 

Fat Sheep, 

86 1ft 

36 9| 


32 1 

82 Oft 

34 Si 

S3 1ft 

31 8) 

8810 
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CREAMERY BUTTER PRICE STATISTICS. 


Week 1 

ending 

Copenhagen 

Top 

Quotations. 

Manchester. 

Lb. Rolls. 

In 24-lb. case. 

Per Cwt. 

Danish. 

Free on 
rail, 
London. 

Cash wit 

Irish. 

Carriage 

paid. 

Passen¬ 

ger 

Train. 

h Order . 

Kroner 
per _ 
50 - 
Kilos. 

Shil¬ 

lings 

per 

Cwt. 

ap¬ 

proxi¬ 

mately. 

Danish 

and 

Swedish 

Choicest. 

All la 

Irish 

Creameries 

Choicest. 

nded. 



Kr. 

x. <7. 

X. X. 

X. X. 

x. (7. 

.s', d. 

September, 

30, 

103 

115 8 

124 to 127 

115 to 118 

128 4 

126 0 

October, . 

7, 

103 

115 8 

124 to 127 

115 to 119 

128 4 

126 0 


14, 

103 

115 8 

124 to 127 

116 to 119 

128 4 

126 0 

i* • • 

21. 

100 

112 4 

123 to 126 

115 to 118 

126 0 

122 6 

» ■ 

28, 

100 

112 4 

121 to 124 

112 to 116 

126 0 

122 6 

November, 

4, 

100 

112 4 

121 to 125 

112 to 115 

126 0 

B 

00 

,i 

11, 

103 

115 8 

124 to 126 

116 to 118 

| 129 6 

128 4 

.1 

18, 

103 

116 8 

126 to 128 

114 to 120 

129 6 

130 8 

»» • ■ 

25, 

101 

113 5 

126 to 128 

118 to 120 

j 128 4 

130 8 

December, 

2, 

98 

110 1 

121 to 125 

- 

j 124 10 

128 4 

• * 

0, 

98 

no 1 

118 to 122 

- 

j 124 10 

128 9 

„ 

16, 

98 

no i 

121 to 124 

- 

126 0 

129 6 


23, 

98 

no i 

124 to 127 


126 0 

129 6 

ii • 

30, 

102 

114 7 

124 to 126 


130 8 

134 2 


From Manchester prices, from 8*. to 10*. must be deducted in 
order to arrive at the net return to a Danish Creamery; and from 
6*. to 7 b. to get net return to an Irish Creamery. 

Danish pound rolls are free on rail, London, wrapped in parch¬ 
ment and in cardboard boxes. 

Irish pound rolls are carriage paid per passenger train, wrapped 
in parchment and in cardboard boxes. 

If rolls are not packed in cardboard boxes, deduct \d. per 
lb. = 1*. 2d. per cwt. 

An extra charge of \d. per lb. is made where cash does not arrive 
with order. 

Carriage on pound rolls per passenger train is \d. per lb., exclud¬ 
ing box; allowing for weight of box, carriage works out at 5*. 2d. 
to 5b. 8 d. per cwt. of butter. 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 


TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Embarkation 


Ibxsh Ports. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

i 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores 

Total 

Ballina, . . 

118 


129 


217 

532 

5,135 

5,967 

388 


338 

Belfast, . 

1,227 

26,176 

• 

11 

26,117 

3,267 

11,719 

17,986 

2,714 


2,714 

Coleraine,. 

• 

38 

3 

• 

41 

* 

• 

• 

1 


1 

Cork,. . , 

971 

7,617 

240 

9,107 

17,938 

3,628 

24,131 

27,657 

2,509 


2AM 

Drogheda, 

7,870 

3,167 

• 


11,337 

16,338 

23,524 

39,862 

1,358 

n 

1,869 

Dublin, . . 

11,067 

25,756 

170 

1,167 

71,160 

78,816 

98,310 

177,126 

16,817 


16,817 

Dundalk, . 

6S9 

3,178 

* 


1,117 

5,988 

10,757 

16,746 

44522 


4,522 

Dundrum (Oo. 
Down). 

• 

11 


i , 

11 

179 

• 

179 

• 


• 

Greenore, 

139 

7,613 

• 

• 

7,752 

9,389 

• 

9,389 

273 

22 

295 

Larne, . . 

108 

3,892 



4,000 

656 

1,449 

2,104 

61 


61 

Limerick,. 

720 

181 


2 

906 

2 

283 

235 

• 

a 

• 

Londonderry,. 

1,002 

9,112 

91 

567 

11,092 

7,352 

10,116 

17,468 

739 

• 


Newry, . 

31 

1,337 

• 


1,371 

838 

652 

1,490 

122 



Portrusb,. 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 


• 

• * 



Sligo, . . 

317 

759 

• 

• 

1,106 

1,197 

i 

4,909 

6,106 

6,962 

4 


Warrenpoint, . 

12 

991 

• 

• 

1,003 

553 

3,408 

3,956 

129 

4 

19 

Waterford, . 

1,985 

6,102 

59 

331 

11,777 

6,419 

21,986 

284185 

3,106 

a 

8,106 

Westport, 

566 

11 

102 

* 

679 

3,326 

5,590 

8,915 

509 

• 

500 

Wexford, 

781 

108 

• 

• 

839 

3473 

1,768 

4,926 

I486 

• 

i,w 

Total, . . 

68,639 

96,282 

791 

11,206 

171,823 

111,679 

226,917 

368,496 

10,328 

88 

KMMO 
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AND IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 

L 

Bbizaih during the Three Months ended 30th Septembrr, 1905, showing the 
in Ireland. 



Moles 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

Irish Pobts, 

___ 

• 

8,654 

Balllna. 


13 

49,296 

Belfast. 


1 

43 

Coleraine. 


148 

49,136 

Cork. 


• 

62,613 

Drogheda. 

1 

4 

268,342 

Dublin. 


316 

26,316 

Dundalk. 


• 

190 

Dundrum (Oo. Down), 


S 

18,675 

Greenore. 


1 

6,252 

Larne. 


. 

1,141 

Limeriok. 


2 

29.430 

Londonderry. 


• 

2,987 

Newry. 


• 


Portruah. 


1 

13,182 

Sligo. 


• 

6,169 

Warrenpolnt. 

1 

4 

44,214 

Waterford 


1 

10407 

Westport. 

a 

• 

6^61 

Wexford. 

s 

392 

590^86 

Total. 
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TABLE 


Return ot the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 


British Ports. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

SWINE. j 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total- 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total 

Ardrossan, 

329 

6,615 

e 

16 

6,960 

, 

186 

186 

211 


211 

Ayr, . , . 

119 

9,164 

• 

% 

9,283 

703 

1,137 

2,110 

109 


109 

Barrow, . 

222 

1,185 


i 

1,108 

no 

162 

272 

920 


920 

Bristol, , 

791 

3,559 


2,173 

6,523 

1,593 

10,203 

11,796 

1,301 


1,301 

Gampbelltown, 

. 

35 

• 


36 

• 



• 



Dover. 

• 

• 


• 

. 

• 

♦ 

. 

• 


• 

Falmouth, 


2 


2 

1 

• 

* 

• 



• 

Fleetwood 

12 

2,111 

• 

28 

2,184 

3,152 

9,978 

13,130 

705 

* . 

705 

Glasgow, . 

6318 

17,121 

612 

1,417 

25,171 

903 

5,610 

6,113 

6,058 


6,068 

Greenock,. 

91 

1,117 


• 

1,508 

30 

22 

52 

5 



Heysbam,. . j 

860 

7,218 


101 

8,179 

3,368 

1,150 

1,508 

2.761 

• 

2,761 

1 

Holyhead, 

9.327 

15,161 

11 

213 

21,718 

37,386 

24,949 

62.334 

9,351 

22 

9,376 

Liverpool,. 

33,637 

21,201 

161 

2,363 

57,266 

80,268 

1 147,051 

227,319 

16,169 

11 

I 16,480 

I 

London, . 

• 

1 


• 

1 


• 

• 

• 

• 


Manchester, . 

4,927 

107 

3 

1 

5,038 

8,300 

7,372 

13,672 

723 

• 

723 

Milford, 

2,173 

6,911 

1 

1,189 

13,277 

4,093 

| 17,789 

1 

21,882 

1,360 

• i 

1,300 

Newhnven, 

20 

17 

• 

27 

64 

, 


• 

• 

* ! 

• 

Plymouth, 

110 

113 


363 

916 

1 

i 


• 


• ; 

Silloth, . . 

J- 

4,118 

657 

• 

• 

1,776 

169 

104 

268 

• 


* 

Southampton,. 

181 

78 

• 

324 

683 

• 

48 

48 

44 

• 

14 

Stranraer,. . 

91 

3356 

‘ 

• 

3,050 

16 

657 

706 

• 

• 

• ' 

Whitehaven, . 

• 

11 

• 


11 

179 

i 

• 

*79 

• 

• 

• i 

Total, . . 

63339 

96,282, 

791 

11,208 

171,&3 

141,679 

228,917 

368,496 

40,326 

33 

40,359 
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II. 

Britain during the Three Months ended 30th SRPRMBBR ) 1905 i showing the 
in Great Britain. 


Goats, 

Horses. 

Mules 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

British Ports. 

Stallion b. 

Mares. 

Geldings 

Total. 

74 


79 

196 

274 

■ 

■ 

8,007 

Ardrossan. 

83 

1 

22 

66 

88 

■ 

■ 

12,003 

Ayr. 

• 

• 

40 

148 

188 

■ 

ifl 

2,789 

Barrow. 

1 

. 

162 

222 

384 

■ 

16 

23,021 

■ 

Bristol 

. 


. 

• 

. 


• 

35 

Campbeltown. 

• 

• 

17 

22 

39 


• 

39 

Dover. 

1 

« 

3 

3 

6 



10 

Falmonth. 

■ 

l 

228 

605 

734 

• 

3 

17,068 

Fleetwood. 

■ 

3 

189 

286 

477 

• 

2 

38,421 

Glasgow. 

■ 


17 

9 

26 

• 

• 

1,591 

Greenock. 


1 

112 

274 

417 

• 

1 

15,871 

Heysham. 

16 

65 

1,939 

1,596 

3,690 


4 

100,038 

Holyhead. 

351 

. 

560 

827 

1,177 


336 

302,918 

Liverpool, 

1 

• 

3 

5 

8 


1 

11 

London. 


• 

80 

61 

111 

1 

1 

19,676 

Manchester. 

- 

11 

490 

631 

1,132 

• 

26 

37,877 

Milford. 


. 

20 

11 

31 


a 

96 

Newhaven. 

. 

• 

18 

80 

48 

• 

. 

988 

Plymouth. 

. 

• 

19 

35 

64 

• 

l 

5,093 

: 

Silloth. 

• 

• 

34 

61 

88 

• 

• 

713 

Southampton. 

• 

1 

34 

44 

84 

• 

l 

4,488 

Stranraer. 

• 

• 

1 

6 

7 


• 

197 

Whitehaven. 

630 

78 

4,081 

4.828 

8,987 

L——« 

2 

1 

392 

690,689 

Total. 


2 i 2 
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TABLE 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

of Debarkation 



CATTLE. 

Irish Ports, 

Fat. 

■ i 

Stores, 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves.! 

Total. J 

Ballina, 

« 

. 



, 

Belfast, , 

a 

4 



4 

Coleraine, 

e 

. 



• 

Cork, . * 


2 

‘ 

2 

4 

Drogheda, 

• 

• 




Dublin, . 

• 

20 



20 

Dundalk, 


• 




Dundrum, 





• 

Qreenore, 


1 



1 

Larne, 


2 


’ 

o 

Limeriok, . j 

; 

. 

• 



• 

Londonderry . 


10 

. 1 


10 

Newry, . 


• 


• | 

• 

Portrush,. 


• 

• 


• 

Sligo, . . 


• 


• 

• 

Warrenpoint, . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

Waterford, . 


44 

• 

2 

46 

Westport, 



• 


• 

Wexford, 


• 



• 

Total, 

• 

88 

• 

4 

87 


Sheep. 

Sheep. Lambs. 

Total 

8 40 

48 

8,476 S 

6,478 

% 

06 

174 

174 

0,402 3,310 

12,712 

420 

420 

1,100 665 

. 

1,704 

270 4,067 

4.346 

. 40 

40 

61 

61 

93 1 

04 

1 

1 
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III. 

during the Three Months ended 30th Skftkmbib, 1905, showing the Poets 
in Ireland. 


Goats. 


Houses. 


Males 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

Irish Pouts. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Goldings. 

Total. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 


. 

48 

Ballina 

• 

3 

94 

240 

337 


1 

0,821 

Belfast. 


. 


• 

• 


• 

• 

Coleraine. 


2 

42 

78 

122 

t 


221 

Cork. 


« 

3 

3 

6 

• 

• 

180 

Drogheda. 

1 

71 

708 

491 

1,270 

a 

l 

14,005 

Dublin. 

• 


15 

13 

28 


• 

448 

Dundalk. 


• 

• 


• ' 


• 

• 

Dundrum. 

• 

• 

34 

32 

60 


1 

68 

Greenore. 

• 

6 

187 

90 

232 



1,998 

Larne. 


• 

• 

• 



• 


Limerick. 


• 

20 

| 19 

39 


• 

4,396 

Londonderry. 


• 

• 

2 

2 


• 

2 

Newry. 


• 

• 

• 

• 


t 


Por trash. 

• 

• 

7 

4 

11 


• 

61 

Bligo. 

• 

9 

4 

• 

6 


1 

58 

W&rrenpoint. 

E 

1 

63 

73 

137 


1 

281 

Waterford. 

. 

• 

• 

• 



• 

• 

Westport 

• 

• 

2 

6 




8 

Wexford. 

4 


1429 

» 

1,060 

2,983 

i 

■ 

5 

i 

28,684 

Total 
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TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embarkation in 


British Ports. 

CATTLE. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Fat 

StoreB. 

Other 

Oattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat 

Stores. 

Total. 

Ardromm, 

. 

. 



. 

911 

. 

911 

• 

, 

• 

Ayr, . . 


2 


a 

2 

5,872 

248 

6,120 

• 

• 


Barrow. . 


• 



. 

2 

3 

5 


• 


Bristol, 


3 


2 

5 

20 

• 

20 


• 


Cardiff, . . 





. 

* 

• 

. 



• 

Fleetwood, 

’ 

• 



• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Glasgow, . • 


a 



44 

5,637 

5,069 

10,706 

• 


t 

Greenock, 


• 



a 

1,253 

546. 

1,799 

. 

a 


Heysham, 


8 



8 

44 


44 

• 

• 


Holyhead, • 


14 



14 

90 

30 

120 


l 

1 

Liverpool, 

a 

5 



5 

227 

• 

227 


I 

1 

London, • 

• 

• 



• 

• 

• 

t 


• 

* 

Manchester, • 

e 

• 



• 


• 

• 

a 

• 


Milford, • < 


1 


2 

3 

5 

• 

5 

a 

♦ 

• 

Newhaven, . 


■ 




1 

• 

1 


• 

a 

Oban, . 





• 

313 

• 

313 


• 

9 

Plymouth, 


• 




1 

• ‘ 

1 




BlUoth, . . 


1 


• 

1 

2.865 

1,818 

4,678 


t 


Southampton, . 


3 



3 

• 

• 

• 

a 



Stranraer, 


2 


a 

2 

866 

407 

1473 

a 



Whitehaven, . 


• 


• 

. 

. 

a 

. 

a 


, 

Total, . . 


83 

• 

4 

87 

18,107 

8416 

26423 

•: 

1 

2 
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during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1905, showing the Portb of 
Great Britain. 


1 1 HORSES. 

§ 

1 

Mores. 

Goldings. 

Total. 

2 

7 

17 

26 

• 

10 

19 

29 

• 

l 

4 

5 

2 

31 

30 

63 

3 

58 

134 

195 

1 

39 

76 

116 

1 

8 

8 

17 

• 

15 

17 

32 

10 

366 

284 

660 

2 

60 

87 

149 

1* 

i 

1 

7 

8 

J 

9 

8 

17 


69 

91 

160 


i , 

5 

28 

83 

58 

312 

154 

624 

• 

1 

1 

2 

5 

187 

85 

227 

i 

84 

1,129 

w" 

2.203 


Mules I 
or I Asses. 


Total 

Animals. 

British Ports. 

938 

Ardrosson. 

6,161 

Ayr. 

10 

Barrow. 

90 

Bristol. 

• 

Cardiff. 

195 

Fleetwood. 

10,867 

Glasgow. 

1,816 

Greenook. 

84 

Heysham. 

797 

Holyhead. 

383 

Liverpool. 

8 

London. 

17 

Manchester. 

170 

Milford. 

1 

Newhaven. 

313 

Oban. 

34 

Plymouth. 

5,203 

Silloth. 

5 

Southampton. 

1,502 

Stranraer. 

• 

Whitehaven. 1 

28,584 

Total 
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Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of 


Irish Ports. 

OATTLB. 

SHEEP. 


Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

B 


Belfast, .... 

66 


■ 

■ 

566 

127 

1,299 

1,426 


Dublin, .... 

16 



S 

16 

197 

1,481 

1,678 


TOTAL, 

81 

293 

■ 

■ 

381 

824~ 

2,780 

3,101 



Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 


/■ 

Isle of Man Port. 

Cattle. 

SHEEP. 


Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle, 

Calves 

; 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs 

Total. 

Douglas. 

81 

E 

1 

1 

881 

324 

2,780 

3,104 



Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 


IRISH PORTS. 

Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Oattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

BELFAST. 

DUBLIN, .... 

Total, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 



• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of Embarkation 
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Isle of Mam during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1905, 
Embarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1905, 
in the Ible of Man. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1905 
Debarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1905, 
in the Isle of Man. 
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COASTING AND 


Return of the Number of Animals Shipped to and from Places in Ireland 

of Embarkation 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 

during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1905, showing the Places 
and Debarkation. 



Mules or 
Jennets. 


Asses. 


Total 

Animals. 


Irish Ports. 



Cork to Aghada Pier, 
h to Belfast 
„ to Spike Island. 
„ to Queenstown. 
,, to Waterford. 

Total. 

Aghada Pier to Cork. 

Spike Island „ 

Queenstown „ 

Waterford „ 

Total. 


Waterford to Bally hack. 

„ to Belfast 
w to Dunoannon. 
Total 


Ballyhack to Waterford. 


Belfast to Waterford. 


Duncannon to Waterford. 


Kilrush to Limerick. 
Kildysart „ 

Kilkee „ 

Portumna „ 

Scarifl w 

Banagher „ 


1 8,207 Total. 


474 

Greencaltle to Greenore. 

14 

Londonderry to Moville. 
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Return of the Number of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th September, 1905, showing the 
Ports of Embarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

Number of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 


77 

90 

167 

Oork,. 

- 

11 

6 

17 

Dublin, .... 

1 

ISI 

233 

421 

Greenore, .... 

- 

213 

84 

297 

Lame. 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Waterford. 

— 

67 

47 

114 

Total, 

3 

665 

460 

1,018 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland through 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th September, 1905, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


Forts. 

N umber of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total 

Belfast, 


# 

_ 

82 

61 

H 

Dublin, 

• 

• 

68 

820 

160 

IQ 

Total, 

• 

• 

68 

wmm 

211 




















DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


NUMBER of OUTBREAKS of SWINE-FEVER, and Number of Swine returned as having 
been SLAUGHTERED in Ireland, under the Diseases of Animals Act of 1891, in the 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. 


Quarter ended 

SWINE-FEVER. 

Outbreaks 

confirmed. 

Swine Slaughtered 
as Diseased 
or as having been 
Exposed to Inf eotion. 

September, 1906, ...... 

SO 

916 


Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and Number of Animals returned 
as having been attacked by anthrax and Glanders in Ireland in the undermen¬ 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Anthrax. 

Glanders 
( including Farcy). 

Epizootic I 

Lymphangitis. 1 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

P5H 


September, 1906, 

1 

1 

6 

29 

2 

2 


Number of Oases of Babies in Doos in Ireland during the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Number of Oases. 

September, 1905, . . , 

Nil 


Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and Number of ANIMALS returned 
as having been attacked by Sheep-Scab and Parasitic-Manor in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Sheep-Scab. 

Parasitic-Mange. | 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Sheep 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

September, 1906, . 

17 

101 

29 

50 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Dublin. 
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Account showing the Quantities of certain kinds of Agricultural 

into Ireland in each Week from 




Week ended 

ARTICLES. 


2nd 

9th 

16th 


80th 



Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

animals, Living — 







Horses, . . 

• 

• 

• 

a 

a 


Fresh meat- 







Beef, 

Mutton, . 

. owte. 






» ii 

• 

• 


a 

• 

1 Salted or preserved meat— 






Bacon, 

. owts. 

• 




« 

Beef, 


• 

• 

, 



Hams, 


e 

a 

, 



Pork, 

Meat, unenumerated, 

Salted ”or 

860 


197 

• 

860 

Freeh, . 







Meat preserved otherwise than by 
salting,.... cwts. 

• 

• 

648 

• 

28 

DAIRY PRODUCE AND SUBSTITUTES- 



: 



Butter, . 

. CWt8. 





2 

Margarine, 

• i» 

153 

167 

Bn 

82 

216 

Oheese, . 

Milk, Condensed, 

• ft 

' *4 

' 42 

' 80 

* 15 

2 

24 

Cream, . 


• 




| „ Preserved, other kinds „ 

. 


a 

e 

• 

Baas, 

gt. hunds. 

2,467 

2,487 

72 

a 

MM 

LARD, 

cwts. 

• 


289 


• 

I Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour— 






Wheat, . 

Wheat, Meal and Flour 

. owts. 

119,400 



146,700 

mm 

. „ 



iVMfj 

6,100 

33400 

Barley, . 

• It 

• 

. 


27,700 

8,100 

Oats, 


. 

• 

. 

a 

, 

Peas, 



1,590 

iiiiiKrE 

80 

90 

Beans, 




, 

# 


Maize or Indian Corn, 
FRUIT. RAW— 


237,300 

333,400 

161,100 

288,700 

284*900 

Apples, 

. owts. 

t 

129 

, 

41 

66 

Currants, 


• 

. 

, 

• 

a 

Gooseberries, . 


. 

, 

. 

a 

a 

Pears, 


162 

96 

, 

70 

181 

Plnms, . 


215 

137 

. 

a 

a 

Grapes, . 

• If 

, 

• 

. 

16 

a 

Lemons, . . • 

• It 


• 

, 

1 

a 

Oranges, . 

• It 


a 

a 

a 

a 

Strawberries, . 

. 

. 

a 

. 

a 

# 

Unenumerated, 

• 1. 

* 

• 

. 

a 

a 

HAY. 

• tons 

. 

• 

85 

40 

80 

STRAW, 

• »l 

« 

807 


6 

127 

MOSS LITTER, 

. H 

33 

38 

62 

62 

. 

HOPS, 

VKOETABLES, RAW— 

. owts. 

bushels 

644 

• 

■ 

tm 

• 

• 

Onions, . 

1,168 

4.622 

2 m 

Potatoes, 

. cwts. 

• 

, 

• 

a 

a 

Tomatoes, 


• 

a 

• 

, 

, 

Unenumerated, 
Yeoetables, Dried- 

i £ 

. owts. 

2 

18 

a 

* 

• 

Preserved by Canning, 

6 

• 

124 

• 

• 

POULTRY AND GAME, . 

. £ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


» This Table is confined to the Imports of certain kinds of Agricultural Produce into 
to a request from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form of Weekly Returns. It is hoped that the Department may soon be ablo to secure 
with these and such returns as the above, the Department will be In a position 
manufactured and agricultural products. 
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Produce Imported direct (t.e. from the Colonies or Foreign Countries) 
2nd September, 1905, to 25th November, 1905*. 


WEEE ended 


7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

4th j 

11th 

18th 

25th 


Ootober. 

October. 

Ootober. 

Ootober. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 



. 

m 

• 

• 

. 







2,340 







• 

• 

300 

• 

• 









. 





* 

e 

• 

• 








. 

. 

. 


1 


• 

394 

• 

• 

• 

197 

64 

197 



• 

• 

• 

• 

. 




• 

241 

89 

• 

88 

1,366 

# 

88 



9 

€ 







162 

87 

148 

248 

173 

181 

118 

134 





• 

• 

• 




SI 

63 

43 

83 

36 

94 

17 

67 



• 

• 

• 

• 

• 





• 

• 

3 


. 

• 

• 


1,866 

860 

1,489 

960 

360 

143 

1.128 

6,160 


989 

374 

20 

4 

100 

169 

7 

709 


100,500 

88,600 

61,700 

238,900 

35,400 

. 

135,700 

51,100 


61,300 

39,100 

60.800 

41,800 

74,000 

52,600 

95,900 

6,100 



• 

68,200 

30,100 

27,400 


47,000 



• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

# 


• V 


• 

20 

100 

! loo 

• 

20 

* 290 

80 


77,100 

318,900 

140,500 

179,700 

168,000 

8*1,900 

6,600 

207,000 


22 

. 

17 

1 “ 

, 

, 

27 



• 




• 

• 


• 


• 

• 

e 

j • 

• 

• 




15 

• 

38 

' • 

• 

• 


6 


# 

« 

« 

• 


• 




g 

. 

. 


16 

, 




♦ 

, 

. 

. 

60 

. 


. 



• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 



* 

* 



• 


• 


8 


7 

I 31 

* I 

• 

71 

108 


, 

202 



38 

• 

264 

. 


37 

30 

104 

39 

125 

105 

24 

40 


• 

• ' 

. j 


• 

• 

• 

• 


4,114 

5,332 

3,338 

2,080 

5,948 

2,270 

6,096 

4,855 


• 

• 

• 

e 

• 

» 

• 

• 



• 


• 

• 


e 



• . 

8 

• i 

e 

8 

4 

• 

• 



10 

* 

• 

7 

• 


. 


• 

• 

■ 

i 


■ 

• 

• 

• 


Ireland from the Colonies and Foreign Countries. The Board of Customs have in answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supply this Department with them in the 
returns of Imports of all classes into Ireland wnioh are re-shipped from Qreat Britain, 
to gauge the economic dependence of this country on other countries for its supplies of 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
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EMIGRATION. 

Return of the Numbers, Nationalities, and ^Destinations of the Passengers that, loft 
the United Kingdom for places out of Europe during the Month ended 30th 
November, 1905, and the Eleven Months ended 30th November, 1905, compared 
with the corresponding periods of the previous Year, 



•The destination* given are,in all eases, baaed on the ports at which the paaaaageie contrasted to land. 

NOT!.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest possible date after the dose of eaeh Month, are 
enbjeet to correction in the Annual Returns. 


A. T. A Go, (Ltd.) 

%m wa v m m atKHUh 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1905. 

I.—BARLEY. 

These experiments are a repetition of those carried out in 1901, 
1902, 1903, and 1904. The object is to ascertain: — 

(1) The most suitable variety to grow in the barley districts 

in Ireland; 

(2) The most economical artificial manures for barley. 

The results are considered from two standpoints: — 

(а) Yield and market value of the crops ; 

(б) Their merits for malting and brewing purposes. 

The 1905 experiments were extended to King's County, and 
consisted of: — 

Series No. 1.— Large Seale Experiments .—These were carried 
out at two centres in each of the following counties: —Cork, Tip¬ 
perary, Wexford, Louth, and Queen’s County, and at one centre in 
King’s County, The plot at each centre was divided into five sub¬ 
plots of two statute acres. 

The varieties tested were Archer, Goldthorpe, Hallett’s, and Old 
Irish in all counties, with the addition in Cork of Standwell and 
Scotch Che vail ier, in Tipperary of Scotch Chevallier and Beardless, 
in Louth of Standwell and Scotch Chevallier, in Wexford and 
King’s County of Scotch Chevallier, and in Queens County of 
Beardless and Scotch Chevallier. 

Plots of ten acres were sown in Counties Cork, Wexford, Louth, 
and Queen’s County with Archer, Hallett’s Pedigree, Goldthorpe, 
Old Irish, and Scotch Chevallier respectively, to provide seed for 
experiments in 1906. 

Series No. 2.— Small Scale Experiments .—These were reduced 
in 1904 to two manurial experiments in County Cork; the in¬ 
crease in the number of the Large Scale Experiments being 
deemed sufficient for the comparison of the varieties of barley at 
present being tested. In 1905 they again consisted of two series. 
Each plot was two acres in extent, and was divided into eight sub¬ 
plots of one quarter acre each, for the purpose of testing the 
effects of the application of sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate 
and kainit alone, and in combination. 


2 f 2 
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All the samples were valued as delivered in Dublin. 

The season of 1905 was more favourable for the barley crop 
than the two preceding years. The autumn of 1904 and the 
spring of 1905 were fine, and enabled the land to be more 
thoroughly tilled than it was in the corresponding period of 1903- 
1904. January and February were fine months, but only in a few 
cases was advantage taken of the favourable weather in the latter 
month to sow the corn. March proved an extremely wet month, 
and consequently very little sowing was done until the early 
part of April. The seed-bed was not then very fine, and this 
accounts for the great unevenness noticeable in the growing barley 
throughout the whole country during the year. The summer was 
remarkably fine and exceptionally favourable for barley. Most of 
the cutting was done in the fine weather of early August, but a 
great deal of damage was caused to the corn while in stook by the 
torrential downpour which occurred from about the middle to the 
end of this month. The high temperature during this heavy 
downpour caused the fully ripened corn to germinate to a serious 
extent in many cases. September was a finer month, and most of 
the corn was at length harvested in a satisfactory condition. 

Variety Test. 

Series No . 1. Large Scale Experiments .—The object of this ex¬ 
periment was to compare the yield and quality of the following 
varieties:—Archer, Goklthorpe, Hallett’s, Stand well, Old Irish, 
Scotch Chevallier, and Beardless. These were grown at eleven 
centres as detailed below: — 


[Table. 
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The following Table shows in each centre the name of the experimenter, 
the character of the soil ami subsoil, and its previous treatment:— 


Name of Centre. 

Experimenter. 

Character of Soil 
and Subsoil. 

Previous Treatment 
of Land. 

1. Midleton, Co. 

Cork. 

P. TVPCarthy, Ballina- 
curro. 

Good limestone loam. 
SubHoil—-Yellow fri¬ 
able clay. 

Geol. form.—Carboni¬ 
ferous limestone. 

1903, Oats. 

1904, RootH,with farm¬ 
yard manure. 

2. Whitegate, Co. 
Cork. 

Ii. Hawkins, White- 
gate. 

Good brownsfcone 
loam. 

Subsoil—Brownstone 
gravel and shale. 
Geol. form—Old Red 
Sandstone. 

1903, Oats. 

1904, Roots,with farm¬ 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

3. Nenagh, Co. 

Tipperary. 

J. Wolfe, Rockford, 

Good loam of me¬ 
dium depth. 

Subsoil — Gravelly 
clay. 

Geol. form.—Carboni¬ 
ferous limestone. 

1903, Barley. 

190«, Roots with farm¬ 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

4. Birr, Co. Tip¬ 
perary. 

J. Willi ngton, St. 
Kieran s. 

Strong deep loam. 
Subsoil — Gravelly 
clay. 

Geol. form.—Carboni¬ 
ferous shale. 

1903, Barley. 

1904, Potatoes. 

5. Wexford, Co. 

Wexfurd. 

W. B. Nunn, Castle 
Bridge. 

Good fertile loam. 
Subsoil—Sand. 

Geol. form. — Cam¬ 
brian. 

1903, Grass. 

1901, Oats.. 

6. New Bosh, Go- 
VVexford. 

J. Dooley, Itosbercon. 

Good medium loam. 
Subsoil—Shale. 

Geol. form. — Lower 
Silurian. 

1903, Oats. 

1901, Roots, with farm¬ 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

7. Carlingford, Co. 
Louth. 

J. Kearney, Wilville, 

Gravelly drift loam. 
Subsoil—Gravelly. 
Geol. form.—Carboni¬ 
ferous limestone. 

1903, Barley. 

1901, Roots, with farm¬ 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

8. Dunloer, Co.Louth. 

S. Regrave, Dunany, 

I Strong deep loam. 
Subsoil—Yellow clay 
and shale. 

Geol. form. — Lower 
Silurian. 

1903, Barley, 

1904, a Roots,with farm¬ 
yard manure. 

9. Fortarlington, 
Queen’s Co. 

W. Kelly, Oahrn 
House. 

j 

Good light loam. 
Subsoil — Limestone 
gravel. j 

Geol. form.—Carboni¬ 
ferous limestone. 

1903, Oata 

1904, Roots,with farm¬ 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

10. Monastery van, 
Queen’s Co. 

R. Luttrell, New 
Inn. 

Sandy loam of good 
depth. 

Subsoil — Sand and 
Limestone gravel. 
Geol. form.—Carboni¬ 
ferous limestone. 

1903, Lea oats. 

1904. Roots,with farm¬ 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

11. T u 11 a m o r e, 
King’s Co. 

J. Matthews, Asb- 
fleld. 

Medium learn of good 
depth. 

Subsoil—Yellow clay 
and gravel. 

Geol. form.—Carboni¬ 
ferous limestone. 

1903, Oats. 

1904, Potatoes, and 
turnips. 


Note. —At Centre No. 6 the land received in February a complete 
dressing of artificial manure, consisting of—1 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia, 3 cwt. superphosphate, and 3 cwt. kainit. 
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LARGE SCALE 



1 


ARCHKli. 



GOLDTHOBPE. 


Faum. 

Yield 

1 . 

Value. 


Yield 

| Value. 



per 

Acre. 

Per 

Barrel 

Per Acre. 

per 

Acre. 

Per 

Barrel, 

Per Acre. 


Brls. «t. 

8. 

d. 

£ *. 

d 

Brig. st. 

x. d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

1. P. M'Oarthy, Ballinacurra, 

12 

8 

14 

9 

9 4 

5 

13 

1 

14 9 

9 12 

8 

Co. Cork. 

Screenings, 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 

64 

8 0 

0 3 

3 

Total, 

13 

0 

- 


9 8 

6 

13 

74 

- 

9 15 11 | 

2. R. Hawkins, Whitegate, Co. 
Cork. 

Screenings, 

11 

11 

15 

3 

8 18 

3 

11 

44 

15 3 

8 12 

m 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 2 

0 

D 

4 

8 0 


1 

Total, 

11 

15 


9 0 

3 

11 

84 

- 

8 14 

m 

3. J. Wolfe, Rockford, Ne- 

14 

6 

14 

6 

10 8 

5 

15 

10 

12 9 

9 19 

3 

nagh 

Screenings, 

0 

101 

8 

0 

0 5 

3 

0 

7 

8 0 

0 3 

6 

Total, 

15 

01 


10 13 

8 

m 

a 

- 

10 2 

9 

4. J. Willington, St. Kieran’s, 
Birr. 

Screenings, 

14 

101 

15 

3 

11 3 

5 

13 

8 

15 3 

10 5 11 I 

1 

6 

8 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 

11 

8 0 

0 5 

6 

Total, 

16 

01 

- 

11 14 

5 

14 

3 


10 11 

6 

6. W. B. Nunn, Castle Bridge, 

11 

6 

12 

6 



11 

6 

13 3 

7 10 

9 

Wexford. 

Screenings, 

i 

9 

8 

0 

1 


1 

3 

8 0 

_ 

0 9 

6 

Total, 

12 

15 


7 14 

8 

12 

9 


8 0 

3 

6. G. Dooley, Hoodsgrove, 

13 

0 

IS 

0 

9 15 

0 

13 

10 

15 6 

10 11 

2 

New Boss. 

Screenings, 

0 

91 

8 

0 

0 4 

9 

0 

'2 

8 0 

0 1 

0 

Total, 

13 

91 

- 

9 19 

9 

13 

12 

- 


2 

7. J. Kearney, Wilville, Car- 

14 

51 

13 

3 

9 10 

1 

11 

4 

13 3 

7 9 

1 

lingford. 











Screenings. 

0 

41 

8 

0 

0 2 

3 

0 

64 


0 3 

3 

Total, 

14 

10 


9 12 

4 

11 

m 

- 

7 12 

4 

8. S. Sograve. Dunany, Co. 

14 

61 

15 

9 

11 6 11 I 

12 

74 

16 0 

9 16 

6 

Louth. 









* 


Screenings, 

0 


8 

0 

0 S 

9 

■9 

6 


■JQvl 

0 

Total, 

14 

14 

- 

11 10 

8 

12 

134 

- 

9 19 

5 

8. W. Kelly, Cahrn House, 

12 

1 

14 

6 

8 14 11 I 

10 

74 

14 9 

7 14 

4 

Portarlington. 











Screenings, 

0 

9 

8 

0 

0 4 

6 

0 

64 

8 0 

0 3 

0 

Total, 

12 

10 


8 19 

6 

10 

131 

- ' 

7 17 

4 

10. R. Luttrell. New Inn, 

14 

8 

15 

0 

10 17 

6 

12 

13 

15 0 

9 12 

2 

Monasterevan. 

Screenings. 

0 

5 

8 

0 

0 2 

6 

0 

4 

8 0 

0 2 

0 

Total, 

14 

13 


11 0 

0 

13 

* 1 

- 

9 14 

2 

11, J. Matthews, Ashfleld, 

13 


16 

3 

10 9 

8 





B 

Tullamor©. 

Screenings, 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 0 

0 




HI 

a 

Total, 

IT 

14 


10 18 

8 

11 

3 

- 

8 1 

3 

Average, . 

14 

01 

— 

10 1 

1 

12 

134 

— 

9 8 

8 

Average, 1904, . 

a 

a 

- 

8 4 

6 

10 

13 

- 

8 1 

ii 

Average, 1908, . 

10 

7 

- 

BO 

a 

8 

10 

- 

8 9 

6 

Average, 1902, . 

IT 

121 

- 

9 7 11 | 

12 

1 

- 

9 0 

9 

Average, 1901, . 

ii 

14 

— 

8 12 

•1 

9 

104 

■ 

7 ill 
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EXPERIMENTS, 1905. 


Scotch ohbvaixier. 


vinM Value. 


Old Irish. 

I Value. 


| Hal Lett's pedigree. 
I V4..W Value. 


Yield _. vai . ue *„. Yield ..__ Yield .. vaiu . B : . 

per p ) per p I per p I 

Acr ®* BanfelJ PerAcre * Acre * Barrel. Pm Acre ‘ Acre * Barrel. PerAcre * 


Iirlrt. »t. 

11 9 * 


11 13 



iBrls. st. 
7 U| 



14 8| 

15 C 

11 6 3 

0 5 

8 0 

0 2 6 

14 13| 

- 

11 7 9 

10 14| 

14 9 

8 0 10 

0 5} 

8 0 ] 

| 0 2 11 



0 11 3 

5 19 4 

6 116 
0 3 6 


6 15 0 


10 9 6 
6 3 


10 14 9 


10 7 9 
0 2 6 



8 

7 

2 

0 

3 

10 

8 11 

0 

8 

8 

_ 

0 

3 

0 


8 11 9 


16 0 11 6 0 

8 0 0 3 0 


— 11 9 0 


15 3 

8 0 

7 19 7 

0 4 2 

- 

8 3 9 

15 6 

8 0 

9 0 2 

0 3 3 
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Comparison of all the Varieties Tested. 

Table showing Average Yields of Good Corn of the Varieties 
Tested in Counties Cork, Tipperary, Wexford, Louth, Queen’s 
County and King’s County, 1905. 


County. 

ARCHER 

GOLD¬ 

THORPE. 

Hal- 

LETT’S. 

OLD 

Irish. 

SCOTCH, 

CUEVAL- 

LIEB. 

STAND- 

WELL. 

BBARD- 

LBSB. 


Brls. St. 

Brls. St. 

Brls 

St. 

Brls 

St. 

Brls. St. 

Brls. St. 

Brls. St. 

Cork, . 

12 

li 

12 

2! 

8 

2* 

11 

34 

10 

8 

12 12 

- 

Tipperary, 

14 

81 

14 

9 

13 

li 

12 

11 

14 

10 

- 

13 14 

Wexford, .j 

12 

3 

12 

8 

9 

lii 

11 

12 

11 

14 

- 

- 

Louth, . 

14 

6 

11 

13* 

13 

5 

11 

8* 

14 

84 

io oi 

- 

Queen’s Co., . 

13 

44 

11 

101 

11 

0* 

li 

6 

10 

144 

- 

12 124 

King's Co., . . | 

1 

13 

12 

10 

10 

i 

11 

8 

11 

9 

12 

li 

— 

— 


The Screenings have been valued throughout at 8s. per barrel. 


Comparison of Four Varieties Tested at -all the Centres. 

Archer, Goldthorpe, Hallett’s, and Old Irish were grown at 
all centres, and the average yield and money values per acre for 
these varieties are shown in the following table: — 


VARIETY. 

.... 

Average Yield 
of'good Corn per 
Statute Acre. 

Averatre Value 
of goodOorn per 
Statute Acre. 

Percentage 

of 

Screenings. 

Average Total 1 
Value 

with Screenings. 


Brls. 

Sts. 

£ 

8 . 

d . 


£ 

#. 

d. j 

| Archer, . 

13 

5 

9 

15 

6 

4*94 

10 

1 

1 

| Goldthorpe, 

12 

6 

9 

0 

0 

3*63 

9 

3 

o 

J Old Irish,. 

11 

11 

8 

9 

3 

6*96 

8 

13 

8 ! 

I Hallett’s,. 

11 

4 

8 

6 

5 

4*64 

8 

11 

8 


Archer in point of yield has well maintained its position, ex¬ 
ceeding Goldthorpe the next heaviest yielding variety, by fifteen 
stones per statute acre. The quality of the Archer has also shown 
an improvement on that of previous years, but its lateness in 
ripening is still very noticeable. During the past season, how¬ 
ever, it has been repeatedly noticed that where the barley was 
sown early the difference in the times of ripening between Archer 
and other varieties has been greatly lessened. 
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Goldthorpe still proves a good second to Archer in both yield 
and money value, but the difference between these two varieties 
is greater than in 1904, due partially to the loss caused by heads 
of Goldthorpe breaking off during harvesting, and to the damage 
sustained during the extremely wet weather in August from 
which the Goldthorpe appeared to suffer more than the Archer. 

Hallett’s produced grain of high quality at some centres, but 
generally showed a decided tendency to weakness in the straw—a 
defect which in a wet season must have resulted in an entire failure 
of this variety. At Centres 1, 2, 5, and 6 it became badly laid, 
and had not the weather during the cutting period remained fine, 
very little of the com could have been saved. 

Old Irish has not maintained its place either in the yield per 
acre or in the total value per acre. Its early ripening properties 
have not been so well marked as in 1904. At Centre 5, however, 
where the other varieties became badly laid, it was the only one 
which stood well and yielded a grain up to malting standard. 


Comparison op Archer, Goldthorpe and Scotch Chevallier. 


Scotch Chevallier was not grown at all centres. The following table 
shows the comparative yields and values of Archer, Goldthorpe, 
and Scotch Chevallier grown at the same centres. 


Variety. 

Average Yield 
of good Corn per 
Statute Acre. 

Average Value 
of good Corn per 
Statute Acre. 

Percentage 

of 

Screenings. 

Average Total 
Value 

with Screenings. 


Brie. Sts. 

£ *. d. 


£ b. d. 

Archer, . 

12 15 

9 10 8 

6*42 

9 16 8 

Scotch Chevallier, 

12 5 

8 19 10 

3*43 

9 3 9 

Goldthorpe, 

12 3} 

8 17 4 

3*82 

9 1 0 


Scotch Chevallier still proves inferior to Archer in both yield and 
money value, but has a small advantage over the Goldthorpe, which may 
be attributed as stated above to the loss suffered by Goldthorpe in 
harvesting rather than to any heavier yielding power of the Scotch 
variety. Scotch Chevallier still shows a slightly earlier ripening habit 
than Archer. Throughout the season, and at all centres, it has stood 
well. 
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Comparison op Archer, Goldthorpk, and Standwell. 

Standwell was grown on two farms only and in both cases the 
average yield and money value were below that of Archer and 
Goldthorpe. At both centres much loss occurred owing to the ears 
breaking off when ripe; a large number of empty grains on each ea r 
was also noticed. 


VARIETY. 

Average Yield 
of good Gore per 
Statute Acre. 

Average Value 
of good Corn per 
Statute Acre. 

Percentage 

of 

Screenings. 

Average Total 
Value 

With Screenings. 


Brls. Sts. 

£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 

Archer. 

13 6g 

9 7 3 

2-88 

9 10 4 

Goldthorpe, 

12 2* 

© 

H 

© 

oo 

3*24 

8 11 1 

Standwell. 

11 64 

8 1 5 

3*16 

i 

8 1 2 


Comparison op Archer, Goldthorpe and Beardless. 


Beardless was also grown on only two farms and the yield and 
value of this variety are compared with Archer and Goldthorpe at 
the same centres in the following Table: — 


Variety. 

Average Yield 
of good Corn per 
Statute Acre. 

Average Value 
of good Corn per 
Statute Acre. 

Percentage 

of 

Screenings. 

Average Total 
Value 

with Screenings. 


Brls. Sts. 

£ «. d. 


£ #. d. 

Archer, . 

11 9 

11 0 5 

5*31 

| 11 7 2 

Goldthorpe, 

13 24 

9 19 0 

3*37 

10 2 9 

Beardless. 

12 15 

9 12 1 

4*02 

9 16 8 


It will be seen that while the Beardless variety does not fall very far 
behind Goldthorpe it is considerably below Archer in both yield and 
money value per acre. 

The barleys have this year been fairly free from fungoid and insect 
attacks. 

Some Smut was noticed in Standwell. Care should always be 
taken to obtain seed from a crop which has been free from this 
disease, as the spores of Smut are carried on the outside of the 
grain. 

A disease of the straw was noted on Hallett’s at some centres and 
the weakness of the straw of this variety may be due to some extent 
to this attack. 
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Wlreworm attacked all plots more or less during the Spring but 
not to a serious extent. Rolling with a heavy roller was found very 
effective in stopping the ravages of this i>est. 


Manurial Tests. 

Series 2 .—Small Scale Experiments. 

These were earned out at two centres in County Cork. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the character of the soil and subsoil and the previous 
treatment of the land at each centre. 


Experimenter. 

Oontre. 

Character of Soil 

Previous Crops. 

1 . P. Kelleher, Co. 
Cork. 

Clashduff, Midle- 
ton. 

Good limestone 

loam. 

Subsoil — Yellow 
, clay. 

1903. Grass. 

1904. Oats. 

2. M. Murnane, Co. 
Cork. 

Mtlltown, Midle- 
ton. 

Good strong loam. 

1 Subsoil — Friable 
clay. 

1903. Roots. 

1904. Barley 


[Table. 





The following Table shows the yield per Statute Acre, Price per Barrel, and the Profit or Loss per Acre resulting from the use 

of Artificial Manures alone and in combination. 
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IOB8, .13 s. 0 id. I Loss, . ... £1 0*. 7 d. I Profit, 
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Notes on Manurial Experiments. 

These experiments were carried out on the same farms as last 
year, and the soils at the two centres varied in character in a 
similar manner to those of 1904. The soil at centre No. 1 was 
& light limestone loam in good condition, while that at centre 
No. 2 was much heavier in character and not in such a high state 
of fertility. The results generally confirm those obtained in pre¬ 
vious years, but vary much at the two centres according to the 
fertility of the soil. 

Sulphate of ammonia has given the same result as in previous 
years, except that owing to the dry summer there was not the 
excessive vegetation noted in former years, and consequently no 
loss was sustained by the corn becoming lodged. The value per 
barrel was less than that obtained on the unmanured plot and 
the percentage of screenings higher. This was the only manure 
which did not yield a profit at centre No. 2. 

Superphosphate, while net greatly increasing the yield of barley, 
exerted a beneficial influence on the quality of the grain. 

Kainit not only greatly influenced the quality of the grain, but 
the quantity produced at each centre was materially increased. 
At centre No. 1 this manure alone was the only one which showed 
a profit, while at centre No. 2 it showed the largest profit of any 
single manure or combination of manures in the series. 

A mixture of sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate produced 
a slightly heavier yield than was obtained by the use of these 
manures singly. 

Sulphate of ammonia and kainit together resulted in an in¬ 
creased yield at centre No. 2, but a decreased yield at centre No. 1. 

On both farms the complete mixture of artificial manures has 
produced a larger increase in yield than any single manure or 
other mixture of manures. The profit resulting from the use of the 
complete manure is larger than that from a mixture of superphos¬ 
phate and kainit, which indicates that although it is not advis¬ 
able to apply sulphate of ammonia alone, it has a beneficial effect 
when used in conjunction with potassic and phosphatic manures. 

Kainit and superphosphate together have not affected the yields 
so markedly as the complete mixture, but produced grain of 
slightly higher quality and with a smaller percentage of screenings. 
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The following Table shows the Profit or Loss obtained by the use of 
Artificial Manures in 1904 and 1905 :— 


Manure. 

I cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

1 ewt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

3 cwt. Super- 
pboRphate. 

1 ewt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

3 cwt. Super¬ 
phosphate. 

3 cwt. Kainit. 

3 cwt. Super¬ 
phosphate. 

3 cwt. Kainit. 


1904. 

1905. 

1901. 

1805. 

1901. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 


Lost. 

Loss. 

Loss. 

Loss. 

Loss. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

Loss. 


*. d. 

*. d. 

*. d. 

s. d. 

x. d. 

s. d t 

s. d. 

8. d. 

Farm No. I., . 

21 11 

13 04 

11 0 

21 34 

7 3 

10 64 

5 3 

18 9 


Profit. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

Profit, 

Profit. 

Profit, 

Profit. 

Profit, 


,v\ d . 

.s\ «/. 

! x. d. 

| S. (/. 

i s. d. 

a. </. 

s. d. 

*. d. 

Farm No. 11., . 

2 10 

1 5 

7 0 

1G 34 

1 

I 47 9 

40 114 

36 0 

34 11 


General Remarks. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the thorough tilling of the 
land in spring and the preparation of a fine, clean seed-bed, there¬ 
by ensuring evenness in sowing. It is much more advisable to 
sow the corn later in a well prepared seed-bed than to sow it 
early in badly prepared ground. 

The experiments of this year have demonstrated the great benefit 
to be derived from early sowing—the best- barley was obtained 
from a centre at which the corn was sown in February. The ex¬ 
periments have also shown that a fine deep seed-bed is a most 
important factor in the successful growth of the barley crop. 

During the past season charlock spraying experiments have 
been carried out at several centres, and the value of this operation 
for eradicating the charlock pest has again been demonstrated. 
At one centre the spraying was repeated at an interval of two 
days and the barley suffered no material damage, while a very 
vigorous crop of charlock was entirely destroyed. Full particulars 
of this operation may be obtained from the Department’s leaflet 
No. 6—Charlock Spraying. 

The Department desire to express their indebtedness to Mr. J. 
H. Bennett, Ballinacurra, Co. Cork, who ably directed the work, 
and to Messrs. A. Guinness, Son and Co., Ltd., who contributed 
the major portion of the cost of the experiments. 
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II—MEADOW HAY. 

The experiments on the manuring of meadow hay in 1905 were 
exactly similar to those of the four preceding years. They were 
carried out at twenty-two centres in the counties of Antrim, 
Carlow, Clare, Down, Kildare, Londonderry, Meath, Tipperary 
N.R., Tyrone, Westmeath, Wexford, and Wicklow. 

The plan of the experiment, with full details as to centres, 
manures applied, yield per acre, and estimated profits, is given 
in the table on page 

The following table summarises the results obtained: — 


Plot 

No. 

Manures Applied 
per 

Stature Acre. 

Average 
yield of 
llay per 
Statute 
Acre 

InereaHu 
due to 
Manures. 

Value of 
Increase 
at 

2 s. 6d. per 
cwt. 

Cost of 
Manures. 

Estimated 
profit per 
Statute 
Acre. 

1 

No manure,... 

T. C. Q. 

i u i 

T. C. Q. 

£ H. (1 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

2 

Ten tons farmyard 
manure. 

2 0 0 

0 8 3 

1 2 0 

2 0 0 

0 18 0 

(Loss). 

3 

One cwt. Nitrate of 
Soda, 2 cwt. Super¬ 
phosphate, 2 cwt. 
Kainit, 

2 6 0 

0 14 3 

1 17 0 

I 2 0 

0 15 0 

i 

One cwt. Nitrate of 
soda, cwt. Super¬ 
phosphate. 

2 2 1 

0 11 0 

1 7 C 

1 

0 17 0 

i 

0 10 6 

5 

One cwt. Nitrate of 
Soda. 

1 18 3 

: 

0 7 2 

! 

0 18 9 

0 10 6 

0 8 3 


The hay crop of 1905 was, on the whole, slightly heavier than 
in 1904, and the results obtained agree very closely with those of 
that year and of the three previous years in which the experiments 
were carried out. The figures in the above table show that on the 
average of all the centres the heaviest yield of hay was obtained 
on plot 3, to which was applied, at the rate of 5 cwt. per acre, a 
mixture containing each of the three important ingredients of 
manures, viz., nitrogen, phosphates, and potash. This is true 
not only of the average results, but also of the results obtained 
at each individual centre, with the exception of three or four. In 
these cases the highest yield was obtained on plots receiving either 
a dressing of 10 tons of farmyard manure or a mixture of 3 cwt. 
of nitrate of soda and superphosphate in the proportion of one to 
two. 

The general result, therefore, indicates that the mixture applied 
on plot 3 may be relied on to give a substantial, and in most cases, 
a profitable increase in the crop. 
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MEADOW HAY EXPERIMENT :-MANURIAL TEST FOR ONE YEAR. 
Tabic showing the Returns per Statute Acre from each Centre. 





Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 


Plot 4. 


Plot 5. 









1 cwt. 















Nitrate 


1 cwt. 




Name and Address 

County. 

Characlor 

No 


10 tons 

of Soda, 

Nitrate 

1 cwt 

of Farmer. 

of Soil. 

Manure. 

Farm¬ 

2 cwt. 


of Soda 


Nitrate 







yard 

Superphos- 

2 cwt. 



of 







Manure. 

phate, 


Superphos- 

Soda, i 









2 cwt. 


phate. 



i 

- .. . .— .. -.- 






.... 


Kainit. 

_... 





..! 




T. 

c. 

Q. 

T. 

c. o. 

T. c. 

Q. 

T. 

0. 

* 

T. 

C. Q. 

It. Gregg, Ballymena, . 

Antrim, . 

Still loam, 

1 

13 

2 

2 

9 3 2 12 

2 

2 

8 

0 

2 

3 0 

Wm. M'M aster, Carriek- 


Medium loam, 

1 

10 

1 

1 

19 1 

1 19 

3 

1 

19 

0 

1 

18 0 

forgus. 

J. Darcy, Tullow, . 

Carlow, . 

Limestone loam. 

1 

4 

0 

l 

17 0 

1 16 

1 

1 

11 

2 

1 

8 3 

Mr. Perrin, Borris, 

„ 

Light loam, . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

16 0 

1 19 

2 

1 

18 

0 

1 

11 2 

J. K. Halpin, New- 

Clare, 

Olay loam, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 2 2 17 

1 

2 

15 

0 

2 

8 2 

marlcelron-Fer^iiH. 













R. Gray, Holy wood, 

Down, 

Clay loam, 

0 

19 

0 

1 

0 2 

1 0 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

6 0 

J. M'Cullougb, Comber, 


Alluvial, . . 

2 

11 

0 

3 

0 0 

3 5 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

3 0 

J. Forbes, Baltinglass, . 

Kildare, . 

Strong clay, . 

0 

17 

2 

1 

5 0 

1 12 

0 

1 

7 

0 

l 

3 0 

A. O'Connor, Celbridge, . 

„ 

Good loam, . 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1 0 

2 14 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

6 9 

J. Brennan, Bmnnoxtown, 

,, 

Clay, 

1 

5 

2 

2 

11 0 

2 13 

0 

2 

14 

0 

2 

13 0 

J. Keenan, Castledawson, 

L’dorry, . 

Heavy loam, . 


18 

0 

2 

3 0 

2 14 

3 

2 

10 

1 

2 

5 1 

Wm. Thorite, Coleraine, 

„ 

Medium loam, 

2 

16 

3 

3 

0 0 

3 2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

15 1 

D. Corry, Ardoath, 

Moatk, . 

Light clay, . 


0 

0 

1 

6 0 

1 5 

1 

1 

10 

3 

1 

10 2 

Wra. Madden, Tara, 

M 

Good clay loam. 

1 

8 

3 

1 

9 1 

2 1 

1 

1 

19 

0 

2 

2 3 

II. 0. Langley, Tburles,. 

Tipperary, 

Loam, 

1 

17 

0 

2 

10 3 

3 1 

2 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 2 

N.B. 














J. P. Max, Thurles, 


Loam, 

1 

i 

11 

3 

1 

15 2 

3 0 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

5 2 

It. Brown, Donftglimore, 

Tyrono, . 

Heavy loam, . j 

2 

3 

3 

2 

17 2 

2 14 

1 

2 

11 

1 

2 

19 3 

A. T. F. Briscoe, KUlucan, 

Westmeath. 

Clay, 

1 

9 

2 

1 

17 0 

2 2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

13 2 

M. Doyle, Tagoat, , 

Wexford, . 

Olay loam, 

1 

0 

2 

1 

14 3 

2 11 

3 

1 

9 

3 

1 

3 0 

H. A. Lett, Enniscorthy, 

„ 

Clay, 

1 

12 

2 

l 

17 1 

2 4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

17 2 

F. Neill, Stratford-on- 

Wicklow, . 

Sandy loam, . 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 3 

1 12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

19 0 

81aney. 













D. Cullen, Ronndwood, . 

. 

Sandy loam, . 

0 

16 

0 

0 

18 3 

1 6 

2 

1 

12 

2 

0 

19 3 

Average yield per statute acre, 

~ 

111 

1 

2 

0 0 

2 6 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 18 3 

Increase due to Manures, 

I 

i 


- 


0 

8 3 

014 

3 

011 

0 

0 

7 2 



i 




£ 

s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d, 

£ 

8. d, 

Value of Increase : Hay at 2s. 6 d. 





1 

2 0 

1 17 

0 

1 

7 

6 

0 18 9 

per cwt. 















Cost of Manures, 

• 

! 


- 


2 

0 0 

1 2 

0 

017 

0 

0 10 61 

Estimated profit per statute acre, . 

_ i 


__ 


018 0 

015 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 

8 3 







(Loss.) 
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On plot 4 the same mixture, but without the kainit, was applied, 
and in a few cases this was more profitable than the complete 
mixture. Such a result may be expected on land which is in 
good heart; but even then the increase in the hay crop does not 
fully represent the advantages derived from manures containing 
potash, as these are also seen in the after-grass where the growth 
of clovers and bottom grasses is stimulated by the use of such 
manures. 


The following table shows briefly the results obtained during 
the past five seasons: - 



No 

Manure. 

Ten tons 
of 

Farm¬ 

yard 

Mauure. 

One cwt. 
Nitrate 
of Soda, 

2 cwt. 
Super¬ 
phosphate, 
2 cwt 
Kainit. 

One cwt 
Nitrate 
of Soda, 

2 cwt. 
Super¬ 
phosphate. 

One cwtJ 

Nitrate 

of 

Soda. 


T. C. Q. 

T. C. Q. 

T. C. Q, 

T. C. q. 

T. O. Q. 

(Average yield por statute acre, 

1 8 2 

1 18 2 

2 8 3 

2 6 0 

1 16 3 

1901 \ 


£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

( Estimated profit per acre, 

— 

0 15 0 

1 8 6 

0 19 3 

0 10 0 



(Loss) 





T. O. Q. 

T. C. Q. 

T. C. O. 

t. a o 

T. 0. 0. 

( Average yield per statute acre, 

1 10 0 

1 19 2 

2 0 2 

2 0 2 

1 14 3 

1902 } 


£ .v. d. 

£ m. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ «. d. 

Estimated profit per acre, 

— 

0 14 4 

1 1 0 

0 11 0 

0 3 3 


1 1 

! (Loss) 

- 




: T. C. Q. 

T. C Q. 

T. C. O. 

T. C. Q. 

T. 0. Q. 

( Average yield per statute acre, 

19 0 

2 1 2 

2 7 2 

2 2 2 

1 15 0 

1903 ] 


C s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. (1. 

£ a. d. 

1 Estimated profit per acre, 

— 

0 8 9 

1 4 3 

0 16 9 

0 4 6 



(Loss) 





T. ('. Q. ; 

T. O. O. 

T. C. Q. 

T. O. O. 

T. c. q. 

( Average yield per statute acre, ! 

18 1 

1 19 3 

2 3 3 

1 19 0 

1 13 2 

1904 ] 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ h. d. 

l Estimated profit per acre, . ; 

— 

j 0 11 3 

0 16 9 

0 9 9 

0 1 6 

i 


j (Loss) 





T. <\ Q . j 

! T. C. Q. 

T. O. Q. 

T. C. Q. 

t. c. q. 

C Average yield per statute aero, j 

1 11 1 

C 

O 

2 6 0 

2 2 l 

1 18 3 

1905 ] 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8. (1 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

(. Estimated profit per acre, . 1 

— 1 

0 18 0 

0 15 0 

0 10 6 

0 8 3 


1 

(Loss) 





The use of nitrate of soda alone on plot 5 resulted in a profit 
of 8$. 36?. per acre, but is not to be recommended except under 
very exceptional circumstances. 

The 10 tons of farmyard manure applied on plot 2 gave on the 
average the satisfactory increase of 8f cwt. per acre, and, as men¬ 
tioned above, in a few cases yielded the heaviest crop. 

If the hay crop is charged with the full cost of the manure (4*. 
per ton) a loss of 18$. per acre is incurred; but if, on the other 
hand, only half the cost is charged to the hay crop, a profit of 2s. 
per acre is obtained. 
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The table on page 418 shows that in each year the heaviest 
yield and the greatest profit have been obtained from plot 3, and 
farmers may therefore be recommended to apply to their meadow 
lands the following mixture per statute acre: — 

1 cwt. nitrate of soda, 

2 cwt. superphosphate, 

2 cwt. kainit. 


HI.—POTATOES. 

A.— Manurial Test. 

The experiments on the manuring of potatoes carried out in 
1905 were exactly similar to those of the four preceding years. 
The object of these experiments, which have been fully explained 
in previous reports, may be briefly stated, as an attempt to indi¬ 
cate what use can be made of artificial manures by way of supple¬ 
menting applications of farmyard manure to the potato crop. 

In Table I. (pp. 422-423) will be found the complete results of 
the experiments conducted at thirty-three centres in Counties 
Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, Down, Kildare, Kilkenny, London¬ 
derry, Monaghan, Tipperary, Tyrone, Westmeath, Wexford, and 
Wicklow. In each county the experiments were under the direct 
supervision of the county agricultural instructor. 

While the results obtained at individual centres will repay 
careful study, especially in view of the fact that the character of 
the soil and the variety of potato grown at each is given, yet, 
when drawing general conclusions, it will be safer to be guided in 
the main by the average results. For the sake of easy reference 
these are reproduced in the following table: — 


Plot. 

Manure applied per 
Statute Aare. 

Average Total 
Yield of 
Potatoes per 
Statute Acre. 

Increase 
due to 
Manures. 

i Cost of 

J Manures. 

Estimated 
Profit 
per Statute 
| Acre. 

1 

No Manure, . 

Tons. Owt. 

4 18 

! Tons. Owt. 

£ .S'. (/, 

£ d. 

2 

20 ton» Farmyard Manure, 

10 

8 

5 

10 

4 0 0 

6 13 0 

3 

15 tonN Farmyard Manure, 

9 

1 

4 

s 

3 0 0 

5 11 0 

4 

16 tona Farmyard Manure, 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Am- 1 
monia. . . . i 

9 16 

5 

3 

3 12 0 

6 9 6 

5 

I 15 tons Farmyard Manure, 1 
1 cwt. Sulphate of Am- j 
monia, 4 owt Superphos¬ 
phate. 

16 tons Farmyard Manure, 

1 cwt Sulphate of Am- | 
monia, 4 ewt. Superphos¬ 
phate, 1 cwt Muriate of ! 
Potash, . . j 

10 

6 

5 

12 

4 5 C 

6 12 6 

6 

11 

6 

6 

12 

4 16 0 

8 3 0 


2 g 2 
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In calculating the profits obtained the following prices have 
been assigned to the different manures:—Farmyard manure, 4*. 
per ton; sulphate of ammonia, £12 10s. per ton; superphosphate, 
£3 5«. per ton; and muriate of potash, £10 10s. per ton. The 
figures in the above table are largely confirmatory of those 
obtained in previous years. Each application of manure, or 
mixture of manures, has produced a large increase in the crop. 
The influence of farmyard manure, however, has been more 
marked this year than in the four preceding years—a result which 
may be due to the great moisture-retaining properties of the dung, 
which are emphasised in an exceptionally dry year. While the 
artificial manures have yielded a considerable profit per acre, it is 
decidedly less than that obtained in 1904, as the table on this 
page shows. The dressing of 15 tons of dung has produced a crop 
only 22 cwt. less than that obtained when a heavier dressing is 
used, while when the lighter dressing is supplemented by the 
addition of 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia the difference between 
the two plots is reduced to 7 cwt. 

These experiments seem to fully justify the advice given in pre¬ 
vious reports that, as a general rule, and especially where farm¬ 
yard manure is limited in amount, farmers should apply the latter 
in more moderate quantities, and supplement it with suitable 
artificial manures. Now the question arises, What are the “ suit¬ 
able ” artificial manures ? An answer is furnished from the 
figures contained in the following table: — 


Plot j 

Manures applied per 
Statute Acre. 

Total 
Yield of 
Potatoes 
per Acre. 

Increase 
over yield 
from 16 
tons Dung. 

Cost of 
Manures 
In exoess 
of 16 tong 
Dung. 

Estimated 
Profit 
from useof 
Artificials. 

Estimated 
Profit 
from use of 
Artificials 
in 1904. 



Tons. Owt. 

Tons. Owt. 

£ i. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

s 

16 to ns Farmyard Manure, 

9 1 


— 


— 

A 

16 tons Farmyard Manure, 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Am¬ 







monia, .... 

9 16 

0 15 

0 12 6 

0 18 6 

013 6 

6 

16 tons Farmyard Manure, 







1 owt. Sulphate of Am¬ 
monia, A cwt. Superphos¬ 

10 6 




116 6 


phate, . 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Am¬ 

1 A 

1 6 6 

1 1 6 

® 1 

11 6 

2 4 

1 16 0 

2 12 0 

3 6 0 

monia, A owt. Superphos¬ 
phate, 1 cwt. Muriate of 
Potash. 


These figures show that the most suitable mixture of artificial 
manures that can be used to supplement a moderate application 
of dung is one which is complete, or, in other words, one which 
contains nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. The questions as 
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to what quantity of each ingredient the mixture should contain, 
and in what form each ingredient should be present, may well 
constitute subjects for future investigation, but in the meantime 
farmers may safely be urged to try the mixture as applied to 
plot 6. This conclusion is very considerably strengthened when 
the results of last year’s experiments are compared with those of 
similar experiments conducted during the four previous years, as 
given in the following table: — 


1905. 

Esti¬ 
mated 
Profit 
from use 
of 

Manures 

£ *. a. 

6 13 (. 

5 11 0 

6 9 6 

6 12 6 

8 3 0 

Total 
Yield of 
Potatoes 
per Acre. 

Tons. Cwt. 

4 13 

10 3 

9 1 

9 16 

10 5 

11 5 

1061 

Esti¬ 
mated 
Profit 
from use 
of 

Manures 

£ s. d 

5 19 0 

5 4 0 

5 17 6 

6 19 6 

8 10 0 

Total 
Yield of 
Potatoes 
per Acre. 

Tons. Cwt. 

3 12 

8 14 

7 16 

8 10 

9 9 

10 9 

i 

Esti¬ 
mated 
Profit 
from use 
of 

Manures'. 

-*2 © © SO <0 O 

«' | <« a oo m cm 

etf O to <0 OO Cft 

sr, © 

t* 1 -H Oi 04 to o o 

6 ~ 

o5 

a 

o to oo oo o» o 

H ** 

i 

i 

Esti¬ 
mated 
Profit 
from use 
of 

Manures. 

'tr o o co (O o 

•i | 

<4 to so 

Total 
Yield of 
Potatoes 
per Acre. 

Tons. Cwt. 

4 7 

8 18 

7 19 

8 19 

9 16 

10 11 

® <r. 

«L> 

ifii°i 

^ O O CO O O 

60 | 2 OJ CO tm 

** 00 1- 00 © © 

Total 
Yield of 
Potatoes 
per Acre. 

Tons. Cwt. 

4 4 

10 13 

9 15 

10 16 

11 12 

12 1 

Manures applied per 
Statute Acre. 

■ $ ' £ ' 4j ' at ■ art 

# I. |. Hi hit eml 
a 1 5 - Is !«s i|;i Ithi 

£ g a «d jo a © gflooo jooooqSS 
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POTATO EXPERIMENT 

Table I.— Showing the Return, per 


Name and Address 
of Farmer. 

County 

Character of Soil. 

Variety of Potato. 

Plot i. 

No Manure. 





Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Ml. Caldwell, Kiilagan, 

J. Morrison, Bushmills, 

Antrim, . 

Medium loam, 

Up-to-date, . 

tons. owt. 

1 3 

owt. 

8 

loin. cwt. 

1 11 

Clay loam, . 

3 3 

14 

3 17 

J. Morrison, Muckamore. . 



Windsor Castle, . 

3 15 

7 

4 2 

J. Reid. Gracehill,. 


Medium loam, 

Up-to-date, . 

2 17 

16 

3 13 

W. and A, Robinson, Crumlin. 


Sand, . 


3 11 

23 

4 14 

W. Thompson, Crnmlin, 

Armagh, . 

Clay, 

Black Skerries, . 

2 0 

23 

3 3 

R. Soye, Lurgan, . 

Wm. Green, Ballybreagh, . 

Loam, 

Up-to-date, . 

2 H 

11 

2 17 

Heavy, . 

6 0 

12 

6 12 

R. R. Murphy, Lislea, . 

•• 

Loam, . 

»• • • 

6 13 

18 

7 11 

P. Kelly, Myshall, 

Carlow, . 

Slaty loam, 

Old Champion, . 

2 10 

18 

3 8 

J. O’Oonnell. Borris, . 

Down, 

Sandy loam, . 

2 (> 

23 

3 9 

J. Morrison, Killinohy,, 

A. Finlay, CJlandeboye, 

Loam, . 

Up-to-date, . 

7 7 

13 

8 0 


Olay loam, . 

3 1 

14 

3 16 

W. S. Young, Kirkeubhin. . j 

Kildare, . 

Gravelly loam. . 

Evcrgood, 

C 2 

21 

7 3 

D. Dunne, Rathangan, . . ! 

Loamy, . 

Champion, 

0 10 

15 

1 6 

J. Reddy. Piltown, . j 

Kilkenny, 

Strong loam, 

Maincrop, 

2 2 

10 

2 12 

J. Long, Ballyhale, . . j 

w 

Medium loam, 

Old Champion. . 

3 7 

42 

5 9 

J. Duff, Monaymore, . 

Londonderry,, 

Rioh loam, . 

Everyood, . 

Old Champion, . 

13 13 

57 

16 10 

Wm. Jameson, Eglinton, 

Olay, 

1 0 

26 

2 6 

J. MTarland, Dungivcn, 

Monaghan, . 

Gravel loam, 

Up-to-date, . 

3 10 

16 

4 6 

I. King, Ballybay,. 

Loam, . 


6 17 

13 

7 10 

R. Smyth, Carriokmaeross, . 
Rev. F. M‘Kenna, Glasslough, 

it • • 

. 

Old 6hampion, 

3 10 

1 16 

16 

10 

4 5 

2 6 

J. W. Rockford, Nenagh, 

Tipperary, N.R. 

Light loam. . 

Langwortny, 

5 0 

20 

6 0 

A, B. Sproule, Liskey, . 

Tyrone, . 

Up-to-date, . 

4 0 

2d 

6 0 

D, Keegan, Glasson, . 

Westmeath, , 


Champion, . 

0 H 

25 

1 19 

J. Oasey, Ballinacargy, . 

M , , 

Clay, ! 

4 17 

32 

6 9 

P. gumasky, Ballinagore, . 

,t • . 

Moor, . 

n 

0 11 

85 

2 8 

J. Holmes, Delvin, 

„ 

Loam, 

„ 

0 0 

46 

2 9 

Asylum Farm, Mullingar, . 


Olay, 

Up-to-date, . 

4 6 

50 

6 15 

J. Hill, Oamolin, . , . 

JJ- 5°A fct ’ 3»msgrange. . 

Wexford, 

Gravelly olay loom, 

2 10 

7 

2 17 

Stiff clay, . . 

Champion iL 

2 5 

6 

2 11 

F. Neill, Stratford-on-Slaney, 

Wicklow, 

Light elay, . 

Old Champion, . 

3 8 

48 

5 16 

Average yield per statute acre, 


. 

8 11 

29 

4 18 

Inoreue due to Manures, . 

• 

1 s • 

- 

- 

- 


V*lne of Increase: Saleable Potatoes, it. per owt. j Small. Is. per owt 
Coat of Manures, . 

Estimated profit per statute acre . 
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MANUR1AL TEST. 


Statute Acre from each Centre. 


20 

Plot 2. 

tom Farmyard 
Manure. 

15 

Plot 3. 

tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

15 

1 

Plot 4 

tons Farmyard 
Manure, 
cwt. Sulphate of 

Ammonia, 

Plot 5. 

15 tons Fiirmyard 
Manure. 

1 owt. Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 

4 cwt. Superphos¬ 
phate. 

15 

4 

1 

Plot 6. 

tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

cwt. Sulphate of 
Ammonia, 
cwt. Superphos¬ 
phate. 

cwt. Muriate of 
Potash. 

Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Saleable.; Small. 

Total. 

tout), cwt. 

cwt. 

tone, cwt 

tOHK. cwt. 

cwt. 

tone, cwt 

toiih. cwt. 

cwt. 

tOliK. cw t. 

lulls, cwt 

■ 

cwt. 

tons. CWT 

tons 

cwt 

cwt. 

tong. cwt. 

6 

9 

31 

8 

0 

6 

8 

20 

7 

8 

7 

8 

15 

8 

3 

6 

15 

26 

8 

1 

10 

8 

25 

11 13 

8 

2 

16 

8 

18 

f) 

15 

8 

7 

3 

8 

14 

8 

9 

2 

9 

2 

16 

9 

18 

10 

14 

8 

41 2 

10 

6 

39 

12 

6 

9 

6 

39 

11 

5 

12 

2 

35 

13 

17 

13 

9 

31 

15 

0 

13 

17 

31 

15 8 

10 

18 

27 

12 

5 

9 

16 

37 

11 

13 

10 

18 

27 

12 

5 

12 

5 

23 

13 

8 

13 

16 

21 

14 17 

Id 

17 

31 

17 

8 

13 

1 

23 

14 

4 

14 

6 

31 

15 

17 

15 

3 

15 

15 

18 

15 

6 

23 

16 8 

6 

12 

22 

7 

14 

6 

1 

14 

5 

16 

6 

12 

26 

7 

18 

6 

5 

31 

7 

16 

6 

15 

29 

8 4 

10 

9 

21 

11 

10 

8 

11 

17 

9 

8 

8 

17 

20 

9 

17 

8 

15 

20 

9 

15 

9 

12 

17 

10 9 

11 

0 

22 

12 

2 

9 

10 

21 

10 

11 

13 

1 

17 

13 

18 

11 

U 

24 

12 

4 

11 

6 

23 

12 9 

16 

8 

23 

17 

11 

12 

12 

32 

14 

4 

15 

7 

23 

16 

10 

13 

16 

30 

15 

5 

13 

3 

30 

14 13 

3 

12 

30 

6 

2 

3 

11 

36 

6 

7 

3 

16 

18 

4 

14 

4 

11 

40 

6 

11 

4 

14 

40 

6 14 

6 

7 

S3 

8 

0 

4 

14 

26 

(i 

0 

6 

12 

43 

7 

15 

6 

11 

36 

8 

7 

6 

16 

40 

8 16 

10 

18 

14 

11 

12 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18 

10 

16 

12 

11 

7 

11 

13 

18 

12 

11 

12 

0 

15 

12 15 

9 

0 

17 

9 

17 

8 

0 

15 

8 

15 

9 

0 

10 

9 

10 

8 

6 

15 

9 

1 

9 

10 

15 

10 6 

12 

10 

29 

13 

19 

11 

0 

39 

12 

19 

12 

16 

40 

14 

16 

13 

5 

35 

15 

0 

13 

7 

39 

15 G 

6 

16 

13 

6 

9 

6 

12 

27 

C 

19 

6 

9 

19 

6 

8 

4 

15 

27 

6 

2 

5 

12 

23 

6 15 

7 

2 

28 

8 

8 

4 

12 

26 

5 

18 

5 

2 

28 

6 

10 

6 

19 

21 

8 

0 

8 

1 

16 

8 17 

6 

1 

29 

7 

10 

4 

12 

35 

6 

7 

4 

9 

60 

6 

19 

5 

7 

35 

7 

2 

6 

1 

39 

8 0 

16 

0 

40 

18 

0 

17 

3 

32 

18 

16 

15 

17 

26 

17 

3 

13 

15 

42 

15 

17 

15 

3 

29 

16 12 

3 

M 

49 

6 

3 

3 

17 

52 

6 

9 

4 

10 

63 

7 

3 

4 

16 

55 

7 

11 

5 

6 

55 

8 1 

6 

16 

70 

10 

14 

9 

3 

26 

10 

9 

8 

15 

32 

10 

7 

9 

14 

23 

10 

17 

7 

13 

24 

8 17 

12 

0 

16 

12 

15 

16 

15 

15 

11 

10 

10 

12 

13 

11 

5 

12 

3 

18 

13 

1 

16 

0 

15 

15 15 

7 

16 

13 

8 

9 

6 

11 

11 

7 

2 

6 

6 

16 

7 

10 

7 

2 

13 

7 

16 

9 

12 

13 

10 5 

7 

3 

67 

10 

0 

5 

0 

45 

7 

5 

5 

12 

52 

8 

4 

6 

11 

74 

10 

6 

5 

18 

60 

8 18 

8 

11 

17 

9 

8 

7 

5 

20 

8 

6 

8 

18 

15 

9 

13 

9 

fi 

17 

10 

3 

11 

0 

-2 

12 11 

10 

3 

19 

11 

2 

9 

10 

24 

10 

14 

9 

17 

16 

10 

13 

11 

3 

22 

12 

5 

14 

0 

24 

16 4 

6 

5 

50 

7 

16 

4 

17 

63 

7 

10 

6 

0 

35 

6 

15 

5 

13 

45 

7 

18 

7 

17 

60 

10 17 

9 

1 

32 

10 

13 

8 

6 

27 

9 

12 

9 

12 

27 

10 

19 

8 

17 

30 

10 

7 

9 

7 

28 

10 16 

6 

11 

28 

6 

10 

4 

12 

25 

5 

17 

5 

16 

20 

6 

15 

6 

10 

27 

7 

17 

8 

2 

27 

0 0 

7 

3 

84 

8 

17 

6 

17 

34 

8 

11 

7 

17 

31 

9 

8 

7 

11 

28 

8 

19 

9 

6 

28 

10 13 

8 

15 

50 

11 

5 

6 

17 

47 

9 

4 

7 

0 

45 

9 

5 

7 

10 

45 

9 

15 

8 

10 

52 

11 2 

7 

6 

8 

7 

14 

7 

10 

8 

7 

18 

7 

17 

7 

8 

4 

8 

4 

7 

8 

11 

11 

0 

7 

11 7 

6 

13 

5 

6 

18 

7 

0 

8 

7 

8 

7 

2 

9 

7 

11 

6 

7 

7 

6 

14 

' 7 

14 

5 

7 19 

6 

7 

21 

9 

8 

7 

1 

21 

8 

2 

7 

6 

25 

8 

10 

8 

15 

21 

9 

16 

9 

10 

14 

10 4 

8 

14 

29 

10 

8 

7 

14 

27 

9 

1 

8 

10 

26 

9 

16 

8 

17 

28 

10 

5 

9 

18 

27 

11 5 

5 

3 

7 

6 

10 

4 

3 

5 

4 

8 

4 

19 

4 

5 

3 

5 

6 

6 

5 

12 

6 

7 

5 

6 12 


& 

s. 

d. 



£ 

n. 

d. 



£ 

s. 

d. 



£ 

.S'. 

d. 



£ 

a. 

d. 


10 

13 

0 



8 

11 

0 



10 

2 

0 



10 

18 

0 



12 

10 

0 


4 

0 

0 



3 

0 

0 



3 

12 

6 



4 

6 

6 



4 

16 l 

[) 


6 

18 

0 



6 

11 

0 



6 

9 

6 



6 

12 i 

B 



8 

8 < 

0 
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POTATO EXPERIMENT 
Table II. —Showing thb Returns per 


British Queen. Black Skerries. Champion II. Old Champion. 


Name and 
Address of 
Farmer. 

County. 

Character 
of Soil. 


« 

1 

73 

Total. 


* 

3 

■a 

Total. 


• 

i 

i 

Total. 


Jj 

a 

t 

=j 

Total. 





■a 

E 




•a 

s 




•a 

?. 




a 

P 








cr. 




t/2 





w 

(ft 




cft 






tllH 

cwt 

cwt 

tllH. CWt. 

1 118. CWt. 

CWt 

tllH 

cwt. 

tllB. CWt 

cwt. 

till!, cwt. 

ttlB. CWt. 

cwt. 

tllH. 

cwt. 

A. Park, Glairy- 

Antrim, . 

Peaty loam 

8 

16 

38 

10 

14 

8 

3 

31 

9 

14 

9 

6 

8 

9 

14 

9 

14 

31 

11 

5 

ford. 






















R. Suffern, 

„ , 

Clay loam, 

12 

0 

38 13 

18 

7 

1 

45 

9 

6 

8 

17 

16 

9 

13 

8 

12 

49 

11 

1 

Crumlin. 





















T. Gray, Dili ay, 

Armagh,. 

Heavy, . 

13 

6 

26 

14 

12 

7 

12 

32 

9 

4 

10 

6 

27 

11 

13 

12 

0 

43 

14 

3 

R. R. Murphy, 

„ 

Loam, 

13 

10 

25 

14 

15 

9 

16 

30 

11 

6 

8 

6 

21 

9 

7 

8 

17 

60 

11 

17 

Lislea. 

T. G. Bryson, 

’ 

Heavy, . 

13 

3 

17 

14 

0 

9 

13 

12 

10 

5 

7 

18 

14 

8 

12 

9 

10 

31 

11 

1 

Mullentine. 






















P. Dowling, 

Carlow, . 

Loam. . 

5 

19 

67 

8 

16 

4 

7 

39 

6 

6 

5 

13 

25 

6 

18 

2 

14 

71 

6 

5 

Tullow. 

M. Tuite, Borris, 

Clare, 

Light loam 

6 

15 

60 

9 

5 

4 

18 

30 

6 

8 

6 

10 

21 

7 

11 

5 

15 

63 

8 

18 

P. MGrath, 

Peaty loam 

4 

15 

60 

7 

15 

6 

13 

24 

7 

17 

11 

6 

11 

11 

17 

9 

2 

19 

10 

1 

Moyasta. 

T. M'Namara, 

» 

6 

18 

66 

10 

4 

6 

3 

21 

7 

4 

10 

5 

17 

11 

2 

5 

11 

83 

9 

14 

Clay loam, 

Litsy casey. 

M. O’Neill, 


7 

0 

30 

8 

10 

11 

1 

44 

13 

5 

9 

16 

18 

10 

14 

8 

12 

29 

10 

1 

Light clay. 

Newmorket- 

on-Fergus. 























W. J. Young, 

Down, . 

Loam, . 

13 

2 

48 

15 

10 



- 




. 

_ 


_ 

6 

4 

104 

11 

8 

Oastlewellan. 




















W. S. Young, 

„ 

Gravelly 

12 

6 

96 

17 

2 



- 




- 

_ 


_ 

8 

10 

48 

10 

18 

Kirkcubbin. 
W. J. Finlay, 


loam. 
Clay loam, 

15 

7 

27 

16 

14 

8 

16 

28 

10 

4 






10 

11 

42 

12 

13 

Killinchy. 






















A. MDo'nald, 

„ • 

Gravelly 

11 

5 

76 

15 

1 


- 

- 


- 


- 

_ 


_ 

7 

8 

61 

10 

9 

Newtownards. 


loam. 





















J. Hanly, Naas, 

Kildare, . 

Light loam 

6 

6 

42 

7 

7 

3 

12 

47 

6 

19 

7 

2 

24 

8 

6 

4 

4 

45 

6 

9 

W. D. Baird, 

London- 

Sandy 

14 

7 

47 

16 

14 

4 

6 

29 

5 

15 

6 

10 

33 

8 

3 

9 

2 

56 

11 

18 

Co. Derry Asy¬ 
lum Farm. 

derry. 

loam. 





















B.Whan.Monoy- 


Medium 

14 

12 

9 

15 

1 

11 

10 

6 

11 

16- 

12 

2 

20 

13 

2 

12 

19 

20 

13 

19 

more. 


loam. 



















W. J. Hilton, 

„ , 

Medium 

8 

9 

36 

10 

5 

7 

12 

35 

9 

7 

9 

3 

26 

10 

9 

8 

10 

33 

10 

3 

Kilrea. 


loam. 




















Wm. Jamison, 

ii • 

Clay loam, 

9 

6 

19 

10 

5 

7 

0 

33 

8 

13 

8 

0 

20 

9 

0 

7 

10 

40 

9 

10 

Eglinton. 

Monaghan. 





















Rev.F. M'Kenna, 

Loam, . 

10 

3 

59 

13 

2 

5 

16 

26 

7 

2 

8 

0 

25 

9 

5 

6 

8 

64 

9 

7 

GlasBlough. 















115 







Major Kings - 

US'"*' 

Loam, . 

7 

0 

70 

10 

10 

5 

10 

55 

8 

5 

11 

10 

17 

5 

7 

0 

70 

10 

10 

cote, Newport, 






















J. Wolfe,Nenagb, 
J.8. M'Laughlin, 

„ , 

Loam, 

6 

17 

58 

9 

15 

5 

10 

20 

6 

10 

9 

7 

2 

9 

9 

7 

16 

49 

10 

5 

Tyrone, . 

Light clay, 

9 

2 

16 

9 

18 

5 

10 

33 

7 

3 

11 

3 

19 

12 

2 

7 

4 

47 

9 

11 

Sti abane. 

J. MFarland, 


Light clay, 

8 

3 

18 

9 

1 

5 

1 

43 

7 

4 

10 

0 

24 

11 

4 

8 

8 

50 

10 

18 

Oookstown. 




















J. Moore, Don- 

ii • 

Light loam 

13 

1 

20 

14 

1 

7 

14 

46 

10 

0 

12 

7 

23 

13 

10 

10 

11 

60 

13 

11 

aghmore. 





















Asylum Farm, 

W’meath, 

| Clay, 

9 

13 

47 

12 

0 

6 

17 

32 

8 

9 

8 

15 

24 

9 

19 

7 

10 

56 

10 

6 

Mullingar. 






















J. Hill, Camolin. 

Wexford, 

Gravelly 
clay loam. 


" 

- 


- 

9 

9 

20 

10 

9 

11 

6 

8 

11 

14 

8 

11 

28 

j 9 

19 

N. Howlett, 

,i • 

Stiff clay, 



- 


- 

6 

7 

14 

7 

1 

6 

4 

10 

6 

14 

5 

6 

25 

6 

11 

Ramsgranpe. 






















J MGrath, Ma- 

Wicklow, 

Sandy, . 

16 

11 

19 

17 

10 

8 

15 

9 

9 

4 

9 

15 

4 

9 

19 

12 

13 

29 

14 

2 

nor-Kilbride. 




















M. Toomey, 

1, • 

Clay loam, 

13 

13 

9 

14 

2 

9 

5 

19 

10 

4 

11 

4 

19 

12 

3 

9 

5 

48 

11 

13 

Hollywood. 

L. Magrath, 


Clay, 

7 

6 

29 

8 

15 

4 

7 

29 

5 

10 

9 

5 

29 

10 

14 

7 

16 

19 

8- 

15 

Axklow. 





















M. Keenan, 

ii • 

Light clay, 

6 

6 

4 

6 

10 

5 

7 

9 

5 

16 

9 

15 

_ 

9 

15 

9 

5 

9 

9 

14 

Roundwood. 





















G. J. Bodey, 
Rathdrum 
Bev.J.B. Willis, 

ii • 

Sandy, . 

8 

15 

19 

9 

14 

10 

14 

39 

12 

13 

11 

14 

29 

13 

3 

8 

15 

29 

10 

4 

»• > 

Sandy 

12 

3 

19 

13 

2 

2 

8 

29 

3 

17 

12 

3 

9 

12 

12 

10 

14 

39 

12 

13 

Moyne Rec¬ 
tory. 


loam. 





















P. Kenny, Bally- 

it • 

Sandy 

8 

6 

46 

10 

12 

7 

3 

31 

8 

14 

9 

6 

23 

10 

0 

9 

6 

48 

11 

14 

connell. 

1 

loam. 


















Average yield per statute acre, 1905* 

io” 

2 

¥ 

¥ 

~T 

7 

T 

¥ 

7 

T 

7 

T 

¥ 

7 

¥ 

T 

T 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

» 

If 

in 1904, 

10 

2 

47 

12 

9 

5 

17 

20 

6 

17 

7 

10 

26 

8 

15 

7 

2 

32 

8 

14 

i* 

«i 

in 1903, 


- 

- 


- 

7 

II 

19 

8 

10 

7 

16 

21 

8 

17 

7 

10 

30 

8 

0 

• ..j ,i 

« 

in 1902, 



- 


- 

6 

6 

30 

7 

16 

7 

10 

21 

! 8 

It 

! 6 

8 

41 

6 

13 


- 

in 1901.. 



- 


- 

8 

12 

27 

9 

19 

9 

4 

23 

10 

7 

10 

16 

43 

12 

18 
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VARIETY TEST. 

Statute Acre from bach Centre. 


Beauty of Bute. 

Up*to-Date 



Evergood 



Ducheag of 
Cornwall. 


Northern Star. 

Langworthy 

a> 

! 

> 

Total. 

i 

3 

Total. 

2 

! 

4 

Total. 

JS 

*3 

4 

Total. 

1 

4 

Total. 

Saleable. 

i 

Total. 

3 

s 

00 



i 

a 

71 


1 

c 


a 

!0 





& 





a 

CO 



E 

CO 


t JIB. CWt. 

cwt. 

tnH. cwt 

tns. cwt. 

owl. 

tllH. CWt 

tnB. cwt. 

cwt. 

trig. cwt. 

tns. cwt. 

cwt. 

tns. cwt. 

tns, cwt. 

cwt. 

tng. cwt. 

tun. ewt. 

owt. 

tm. cwt 

0 6 

28 

10 

14 

10 

18 

32 

12 

10 

13 

10 

32 

15 

2 


- 

- 



8 

3 

20 

9 

3 

- 

- 

- 

11 6 

31 

12 

17 

12 

0 

31 

13 

li 

11 

6 

42 

13 

8 


- 

- 


- 

5 

8 

26 

6 

14 

- 

- 

- 

IS 14 

48 

16 

2 

14 

19 

29 

16 

8 

14 

18 

36 

16 

14 

16 

12 

18 

17 

10 

14 

0 

45 

16 

5 

10 8 

21 

11 9 

11 15 

41 

13 

16 

12 

4 

41 

14 

5 

10 

1 

53 

12 

14 

12 

2 

43 

14 

5 

12 

2 

65 

15 

7 

- 

- 


10 16 

27 

12 

3 

14 

2 

12 

14 

14 

13 

3 

17 

11 

0 

15 

19 

22 

17 

1 

14 

2 

28 

15 

10 

- 

- 

- 

3 13 

65 

6 

18 

6 

0 

55 

8 

15 


- 

- 



6 

8 

61 

9 

9 

6 

0 

43 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 15 

56 

7 

11 

5 

0 

70 

8 

10 



_ 



5 

8 

74 

9 

2 

7 

10 

39 

9 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 13 

21 

11 

14 

10 

5 

54 

12 

19 

2 

5 

21 

3 

6 


- 

- 


- 

11 

10 

28 

12 

18 

- 

- 

- 

7 4 

29 

8 

13 

6 

1 

40 

8 

1 

7 

19 

22 

9 

1 


- 

■■ 


- 

13 

1 

53 

15 

14 

- 

- 

- 

7 14 

29 

9 

3 

9 

10 

18 

10 

8 

1 

5 

20 

2 

5 


- 

• 


- 

7 

17 

41 

9 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

14 

4 

36 

16 

0 

11 

0 

50 

13 

10 

8 

17 

55 

11 

12 

12 

5 

54 

14 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

16 

0 

30 

17 

10 

10 

15 

46 

13 

1 

11 

2 

23 

12 

5 

8 

18 

65 

12 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

17 

8 

24 

18 

12 

14 

0 

35 

15 

15 

12 

11 

23 

13 

14 

14 

2 

52 

16 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 


- 

15 

4 

87 

19 

11 

13 

15 

30 

15 

5 

13 

14 

55 

16 

9 

12 

0 

40 

14 

0 

- 

- 

- 

5 10 

63 

8 

3 

6 

2 

44 

8 

6 

3 

9 

46 

5 

15 


. 

_ 


_ 

5 

18 

35 

7 

13 



_ 

11 2 

43 

13 

5 

11 

13 

63 

11 

16 

15 

9 

52 

18 

1 


- 

- 


- 

4 

19 

39 

6 

18 



- 

13 6 

20 

14 

6 

11 

6 

23 

12 

9 

14 

3 

7 

14 

10 

14 

12 

15 

16 

7 

6 

17 

17 

7 

14 

- 

- 

- 

8 10 

33 

10 

3 

8 

19 

50 

11 

9 

9 

3 

56 

11 

18 


- 

- 



6 

12 

35 

8 

7 

- 

- 


13 0 

22 

14 

2 



- 


- 

12 

0 

24 

13 

4 

11 

7 

35 

13 

2 

6 

5 

19 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

11 5 

49 

13 

14 

11 

6 

18 

12 

4 

10 

2 

33 

11 

15 

9 

6 

20 

10 

6 

6 

15 

67 

10 

2 


- 

- 

7 0 

70 

10 

10 

8 

5 

80 

12 

5 

4 

0 

40 

6 

0 



- 


- 

9 

10 

95 

14 

6 

- 

- 

- 

8 5 

44 

10 

9 

9 

4 

49 

11 

13 

6 

4 

28 

7 

12 


_ 

• 


- 

10 

1 

44 

12 

5 

- 

- 


10 14 

31 

12 

5 

13 

4 

19 

14 

8 

13 

3 

39 

15 

2 


- 

- ] 


- 

12 

3 

31 

13 

17 

10 6 

16 

11 2 

9 13 

34 

11 

7 

16 

8 

20 

17 

8 

10 

0 

83 

U 

3 


- 

- 


- 

11 

0 

47 

13 

7 

9 7 

10 

9 17 

12 17 

61 

15 

8 

16 

3 

34 

17 

17 

10 

14 

47 

13 

1 


i 

! 


- 

14 

17 

34 

16 

11 

12 16 

26 

14 1 

9 17 

50 

12 

7 

11 

2 

35 

12 

17 

10 

0 

37 

11 

17 





- 

9 

15 

65 
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o 

- 

- 

- 

13 14 

11 

14 

5 

13 
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13 

15 

9 

19 
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10 

15 


- 

- 
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- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

5 9 

14 J 

6 

3 

8 

7 

10 

8 

17 

4 

3 

19 

5 

2 


- 





- 

- 


" 

- 

- 

■ 

15 12 

19 i 

16 

11 i 

20 

19 

19 

21 

18 

12 

12 

29 

14 

1 

21 

11 

19 

25 

10 

14 

19 

22 

16 

1 

- 

- 

. 

8 5 

2 1 

8 

f| 

15 

3 

19 
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14 
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B. —Variety Test 

This experiment, designed to test the relative cropping capa¬ 
bilities of different varieties of potatoes, was conducted at thirty- 
five centres in Counties Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, Clare, Down, 
Kildare, Londonderry, Monaghan, Tipperary, Tyrone, Westmeath, 
Wexford, and Wicklow. The full returns of all the varieties 
grown at each centre are given in Table II. (pp. 424-425), together 
with the average yield per statute acre, and that of the same 
varieties in similar experiments conducted in the four previous 
years. 

As all the varieties were not grown at each centre an accurate 
comparison between them cannot be drawn from the average 
figures stated in the table. Duchess of Cornwall (grown at nine¬ 
teen centres) yielded the heaviest crop, next in order of yield 
coming Up-to-date (thirty-four centres); British Queen and 
Northern Star (both grown at thirty-three centres) with the same 
total crops, followed by Evergood (thirty-throe centres), Lang¬ 
worthy (four centres), Beauty of Bute (thirty-one centres), Old 
Champion (grown at all centres), and Champion II. (grown at 
thirty-one centres). The lightest crop was obtained from Black 
Skerries, but the excellent cooking qualities of this potato com¬ 
pensate to some extent for its failure to yield a heavy crop. 

It will be noticed that the average yield of Duchess of Cornwall 
for the whole number of centres exceeds that of Up-to-date—the 
next heaviest yielding variety, by 10 cwt. per acre. When, how¬ 
ever, the averages of the yields at those centres only where the 
two varieties were grown together are compared, there is an advan¬ 
tage to the extent of 8 cwt. per acre in favour of the Up-to-date. 


IV.—MANGELS. 

A. —Manukial Test. 

This experiment was designed with the object of discovering 
gome simple and profitable method of manuring the mangel crop, 
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and was carried out on eleven farms in the counties of Carlow, 
Clare, Kildare, Tipperary, Waterford, Westmeath, Wexford, and 
Wicklow. The complete results of the experiment are shown in 
Table I. (pp. 430-431). 


For convenience of reference the average results are reproduced 
in the following table: — 


Plot 

Manures applied 

per statute acre. 

Average Increase 
yield ! due to 
per acre. Manures. 

Value of 
Increase. 

Cost Of 
Manures. 

Estimated 
Profit 
per aore. 



tons ewt. tons cwt. 

£ s. 


U #. 

d. 

SI s. d. 

1 

No Manure, . • 

3 14 - 

- 


- 



2 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, 

1G 13 12 19 

i 

o y 

6 

3 0 

0 

3 9 6 

■I 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, 

| 4 owt. Superphosphate, . 

I 

3 

oo 

Ci 

H 

7 17 

U 

3 13 

0 

4 4 0 

1 

15 tons Farmyard Manure. 

' 






* 

4 owt. Superphosphate, . 

*21 3 * 17 9 

8 11 

G 

4 18 

u 

3 16 6 

l 

2 owt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia. 

1 


| 


. 1 
1 



16 ton* Farmyard Manure,; \ 


| 4 owt. Superphosphate, . ! j i 

5< I >23 13 I 19 19 1 » 10 6 6 3 0 ; 4 IG (5 

I ! 2 owt. Sulphate of Am- I ! j 

j monia. j j ! 

i 2 cwt. Kainifc. . • . ! J j 


f 15 tons Farmyard Manure, ') j 

4 uwt. Superphosphate, . | 

Gy 24 10 20 1C 10 8 0 5 2 0 5 C 0 

2 cwt. Sulphate of Am ( 
monia. ; | 

„ 4 cwt. Salt, . . | 


Mangels require liberal treatment, and the results of this experi¬ 
ment prove that the farmer who applies dressings of suitable 
manures freely and largely is amply repaid. 

On Plot 2 an application of 15 tons dung was given, and on 
each of Plots 3, 4, 5 and 6 a different mixture of artificial manures 
was added to this quantity of dung. 

The effects of these different mixtures were as follows:—The 
addition of 4 cwt. superphosphate increased the crop to such an 
extent as to leave a profit of 14«. 6 d. per acre from its use; the 
further addition of 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia did not increase 
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the crop sufficiently to pay for the extra cost of the manure ; while 
the still further addition of 2 cwt. kainit made up for this defi¬ 
ciency and left a profit of 12s. 6d. per acre more than was obtained 
from Plot 3. Hence it will be seen that, although the application 
of a good dressing of farmyard manure left a considerable profit, 
the addition of a complete mixture of artificial manures has 
increased that profit by 27 s. per acre after paying for the cost 
of the manures. 

On Plot 6, 4 cwt. salt was substituted for the 2 cwt. kainit 
applied on Plot 5, and at the majority of centres the salt gave 
the heavier crop. 

On the average, the salt produced 17 cwt. per acre more than 
the kainit, and as the cost was practically the same in both cases, 
an increased profit of 9s. 6d. per acre is shown in favour of the 
salt. As the same result has been obtained in each of the past 
five years it would appear that as a rule mangels respond better 
to a dressing in which salt is included than to one in which kainit 
is included. 


The following table gives the average yield obtained in the 
experiments conducted in 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904 r and 1905: — 


riot. 

Manures applied per acre. 

Average 
yield 
in 1901. 

Average 
yield 
in 1902. 

Average 
yield 
in 1903. 

Average 
yield 
in 1004. 

Average 
yield 
in 1905. 



tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

i 

No Manure. . 


15 9 

7 1 

3 3 

8 8 

3 14 

2 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, . 


26 12 

18 0 

• 16 5 

22 3 

10 13 


15 tons Farmyard Manure, . 

4 cwt. Superphosphate. 

15 tons Farmyard Manuro, . 

' 

1 

27 13 

19 7 

17 13 

25 3 

19 8 

•1 

( 

i 

4 cwt. Superphosphate, 

2 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia, 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, . 

] 

- 31 0 

22 11 

23 12 

27 7 

21 3 

A 

f 

4 cwt. Superphosphate, 

2 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia, 

2 cwt. Kainit, . • 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, . 


- 33 12 

24 18 

24 6 

29 17 

23 13 

J 

1 

l 

4 cwt. Superphosphate, 

2 owt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

4 owt. Salt, .... 

| 

► 86 11 

25 12 

25 10 

31 18 

24 10 
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B.— Variety Test. 

This experiment, designed to test the cropping capabilities of 
different varieties of mangels, was carried out at eight centres in 
the following counties:—Kildare, Waterford, Wexford, and 
Wicklow. The full return of all varieties grown at each centre 
will be found in Table II. (pp. 430-431), together with the average 
yield per statute acre. 

Prize Winner and New Triumph yielded the heaviest crops, next 
in order of yield coming Windsor Prize Taker, followed by Mam¬ 
moth, Yellow Globe, Crimson Tankard, Long Red, and Golden 
Tankard and Golden Globe which were practically equal. 


{Table. 
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MANGEL EXPERIMENT 
Table I. —Showing the Returns per 






Plotl. | 

Name anti Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character of 
Soil. 

Variety of 
Mangel. 

i No 

I Manure. 

i 

j 

j 

T. Nixon, Carlow, 

Carlow, 

Gravelly loam. 

Yellow Globe,. 

tons cwt. 

7 9 


W. Doyle, Tullow, 


Featyloam, . 

Yellow Globe,. 

4 0 


J. O’Donnell, Newmarket-on- 
Fergus. 

T. Brooks, Leirlip, 

Clare, 

Kildare, . 

Clay loam 

Loam, 

Yellow Globe,. 

Yellow Globe,, 

1 16 

12 0 


G. Bourke, Newport, 

T. Nolan, Kilmeaden, . 

Ti^erary, 

Waterford, 

Laam, 

Loam, 

Yellow Globe, . 

Yellow Globe,. 

0 16 | 

J. Killian, Rathowen, . , 

Westmeath, 

Olay loam, 

Yellow Globe,,. 

1 

3 3 

J. Holmes, Delvin, 

„ . j 

Loam, 

Yellow Globe,. 

2 15 

D. M‘Donald, Oamolin, . 

Wexford, . 

Shingly, 

Yellow Globe,. 

2 9 i 

E. Kehoe, New Ross, . . 


Gravelly clay,, 

Yellow Globe,. 

2 8 

W. Oarr, Wicklow, . • j 

Wicklow, . 

Olay, 

Yellow Globe,. 

4 3 


Average yield per statute acre, 

Increase due to Manures, 

• 

* • • 

3 14 


i 

Value of the Increase : Mangel estimated at 10*. per ton, , , J 

— 


Cost of Manures, 

. 

. 

. 

- 


Estimated profit per statute acre, 

. . . 

— 



MANGEL EXPERIMENT:— 
Table II. —Showing the Returns per 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character of 
Soil. 

Yellow 

Globe. 

Prize 

Winner. 





tons owl-. 

tons cwt. 


0. Campbell, Mageny, . 

Kildare, 

Clay loam, 

29 0 

33 0 j 

T. Nolan, Kilmeaden, . 

Waterford, . 

Loam, 

28 0 

27 11 

J. B. A, Bosanquet, Portlaw. • 


Loam, , > . 

29 6 

31 12 j 

D. M’Donald, Oamolin, . 

Wexford, 

Shingly, . 

16 0 

16 16 j 

E. Keboe, New Hoes. 

,, 

Gravelly clay, . 

22 6 

27 17 

W, Carr, Wioklow, 

Wicklow, 

Olay, 

22 14 

27 15 

P. J. Byrne, Ashford, 

» 

Light clay, 

17 13 

25 16 : 

F. Neill, Stratford-on-Slaney, ,j 

«f • 

Light clay, 

22 3 

18 7 

Average yield per 

statute acre, 

. 

23 8 

26 2 
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MANORIAL TEST. 

Statute Aobe from bach Centre. 


Plot 2. 

15 tons 
Farmyard 
Manure. 

Hot 3. 

15 tons Farm¬ 
yard Manure. 

4 cwt. Super¬ 
phosphate. 

Plot 4. 

15 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 cwt. Super¬ 
phosphate. 

2 ewt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

Plot 5. 

15 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 cwt. Super¬ 
phosphate. 

2 cwt Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

2 cwt Rainit. 

Plot 6. 

15 tons Farmyard 
Manure. 

4 owt. Super¬ 
phosphate. 

2 cwt Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 
4 cwt Salt. 

tons 

cwt 

tons curt. 

tons 

cwt. 

tons cwt 

tonB cwt. 

16 

0 

19 

i 

19 

14 

20 

19 

20 

8 

20 

6 

23 

14 

24 

6 

27 

6 

30 

9 

14 

14 

18 

7 

18 

14 

20 

2 

19 

1 

19 

16 

21 

0 

21 

10 

29 

0 

32 

0 

13 

3 

15 

4 

18 

18 

18 

6 

19 

10 

19 

8 

22 

2 

28 

17 

27 

15 

28 

18 

12 

9 

11 

0 

12 

2 

13 

2 

14 

3 

16 

12 

19 

17 

20 

13 

24 

10 

24 

7 

10 

8 

16 

11 

18 

18 

21 

13 

21 

11 

26 

14 

26 

14 

28 

3 

29 

4 

29 

11 

14 

12 

19 

13 

25 

15 

28 

5 

30 

6 

16 

_ 

13 

19 

8 

21 

3 

. 

23 

13 

24 

10 

12 

19 

15 

1 

14 

17 

9 

19 19 

20 

16 

£ «. cl 

! £ 

S. (1. 

£ 

s. </. 

£ 

«; d 

£ 

H. <1 

6 

9 6 

7 17 0 

8 

14 G 

9 

19 6 

10 

8 0 

3 

0 0 

3 13 0 

4 

18 0 

6 

3 0 

! 5 

2 0 

* 

9 6 

4 

4 0 

3 

16 6 

4 

16 6 

5 

6 0 


I 


VARIETY TEST. 

Statute Acre from each Centre. 


Crimson 

Tankard 

Golden 

Tankard. 

Mammoth. 

i 

Lour Red 

Windsor 
Prize Taker. 

New 

Triumph. 

Golden 

Globe, 

tons cwt. 

1 tons ewt. 

tons 

CWt. 1 

1 tons cwt. 

1 tons cwt. 

1 tons cwt 

tons cwt. 

22 

15 

24 

0 

28 

5 

24 

0 

30 

10 

30 

6 

24 0 

21 

17 

24 

7 

23 

12 ; 

24 

17 

25 

6 

24 

10 

- 

29 

1 

25 

8 

28 

0 

27 

10 

- 

- 

32 

10 

28 15 

15 

15 

11 

12 

18 

12 

14 

18 

18 

18 

18 

16 

16 

0 

22 

8 

21 

11 

23 

3 

91 

18 

26 

12 

24 

2 

23 

2 

20 

14 

22 

U 

24 

15 

25 

6 

28 

5 

30 

6 

17 13 

22 

4 

22 

14 

24 

4 

22 

14 

27 

15 

26 

5 

22 4 

24 

19 

21 

4 

22 

3 

17 

i 

8 

21 

13 

21 

13 

20 14 

22 

9 

N 



2 

| 

6 

25 


E 

B 

21 15 
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V.—OATS. 

Manurial Test. 

The experiment on the manuring of oats in 1905, which was 
similar to those of the four previous years, was carried out at 
twenty-two* centres in Counties Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, Down, 
Kildare, Kilkenny, Londonderry, Monaghan, Tipperary, West¬ 
meath, and Wexford. 

The object of these experiments has been to test the effects of 
artificial manures when used singly and in combination, and the 
complete results are given in the Table on pp. 434-435. 


For the sake of easier reference the average figures are repro¬ 
duced in the following table : — 



Manures applied per 
Statute Acre. 

Averape Yield 
per Statute Acre. 

Increase due to 
Manures. 

Value 

of 

Cost of 
Manures. 

Estimated 
Profit, per 


Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Increase. 

OUllUW 

Aero. 



Owt, Qr. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. Qr. 

Owtr 

£ «. d. 

£ 8. (f. 

£ *. d. 

1 

No manure, • . 

15 2 

23 

- 

- , 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 owt. Sulphato of Am¬ 
monia. 

18 0 

27 

2 2 

4 

0 19 6 

0 12 6 

0 7 0 

3 

3 cwt. Superphosphate, . 

1 17 3 

26 

2 1 

3 

0 16 G 

0 9 9 

0 6 9 

4 

3 cwt. Kainit, . 

10 3 

25 

1 1 

2 

0 9 6 

0 7 6 

0 2 0 

fi 

1 cwt Sulphate of Am¬ 
monia, 8 owt. Super¬ 
phosphate, 

20 3 

31 

5 1 

8 

2 0 0 

12 3 

0 17 9 

a 

1 cwt Sulphate of Am¬ 
monia, 8 cwt. Superphos¬ 
phate, 8 owt Kainit, 

21 1 

33 

i 

5 3 

10 

2 5 6 

19 9 

0 15 9 


The effect of the application of the different manures was less 
marked this year than in previous seasons, a result due most 
probably to the exceptionally dry year. It will be seen from the 
table (p. 433) giving the comparative yields of grain and straw 
respectively during the five years in which the experiments have 
been conducted, that while the yield of grain in this year's experi¬ 
ments does not show any appreciable decrease, the quantity of 
straw produced is very much smaller than that obtained in 1902, 
1903, and 1904. 
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The mixtures applied on plots 5 and 6 have invariably given 
profitable returns, but in the case of plots 2, 3, and 4, on which 
sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate and kainit, respectively, 
were applied, the returns have been irregular: sometimes profit¬ 
able, sometimes not. Even during the past season, at a few indi¬ 
vidual centres these manures, when applied singly, failed to pro¬ 
duce any increase in the crop. 

The mixture of sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate 
applied on plot 5 increased the crop to such an extent as to leave 
a profit of 17s. 9d. per acre from its use, while the same mixture, 
with the addition of kainit, as applied on plot 6, resulted in a 
profit of 15s. 9d. per acre. As was mentioned above, these two 
mixtures have given satisfactory returns in each of the four 
years during which the experiment has been tried in this country, 
but the profit from plot 5 has, for the first time, exceeded that 
from plot 6—a result which may be accounted for by the very dry 
season rather than the direct influence of the manures. 

While, therefore, farmers cannot always rely on getting a profit¬ 
able increase in crop from the use of sulphate of ammonia, super¬ 
phosphate or kainit when applied alone, yet they may be fairly 
confident of realising a substantial profit when all three are used 
together in the same proportions as they were applied on plot 6. 


The figures referring to the past four years’ experiments are 
given side by side in the following table: — 


i 

5 

Manure applied 
per Statute 
Acre. 

i 

Average yield 
in 1901. 

Average yield 
in 1902. 

Average yield 
in 1903. 

Average yield 
in 1904. j 

Average yield 
in 1906. 

... 


Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 



Owt, Qr. 

Owt 

Owt- Qr. 

Owt 

Cwt. Qr. 

Owt. 

Owt Q,r. 

Cwt. 

OwtQr. 

Owt 

1 

No Manure, . 

13 

1 

22 

17 

0 

30 

14 0 

26 

15 

1 

28 

15 

2 

23 

3 

1 owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, . 

16 

1 

27 

19 

3 

34 

15 2 

29 

18 

3 

34 

18 

0 

27 

3 

3 owt. Super¬ 
phosphate, 

16 

0 

27 

18 

0 

33 

16 2 

27 

18 

0 

i 

30 

17 

3 

26 

4 

3 owt. Kainit, . 

14 

0 

24 

18 

0 

30 

15 0 

26 

17 

2 

29 

16 

8 

25 

6 

1 cwt. 8nlphate 
of Ammonia, 

3 cwt Super¬ 
phosphate, . 

19 

0 

33 

21 

1 

36 

19 0 

33 

21 

1 

37 

20 

3 

31 

6 

1 owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, 

3 cwt. Sujier- 
phosphate, 3 
cwt Kainit,* . 

20 

1 

36 

23 

0 

40 

21 0 

38 

22 

3 

41 

21 

1 

33 


2 H 


* 2 cwt. Kainit in 1901. 
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OAT EXPERIMENT— 


Table showing the Returns per 


Name and Address 
of Farmer. 

County. 

Variety of 
Oat. 

Character of 
Soil. 

Plot 1. 

No Manure. 


Grain. 

Straw. 





Owi. 

Or. 

Owt. 


R, Park, Glarryford, 

Antrim, . 

Poland, . 

Peaty Loam, . 

15 

2 

39 


D. Patterson, Dervock, 

„ 

„ 

Medium Loam, 

17 

1 

24 


A. Price, Ballyoastle, 


„ 

Peaty Loam, . 

16 

2 

80 


W. G. Gray, Markethili, . 

Armagh, . 

Tom Finlay, . 

Clay, . 

18 

2 

26 


F. Austin, Portadown, 

" 

Lightfoot, 

Heavy Loam, . 

19 

1 

24 


P. Kehoe, Tynock, Kiltcgan, 

Carlow, . 

Black Tartarian 

Sandy Loam, . 

12 

0 

11 


M. Walsh, Kiiledmond, . 

„ 

i> 

Peaty Loam, . 

14 

3 

15 


T. 0. Mogaw, Poyntzpaaa, . 

Down, 

Lightfoot., 

Gravelly Loam, 

15 

2 

15 


Mrs. Dunne, Sailing, 

Kildare, . 

Black Tartary, 

Light. Gravel, 

11 

3 

15 


John Phelan, Glenmore, . 

Kilkenny, . 

>» • 

Medium Loam, 

15 

2 

22 


E. Oomerford, Bullockhill, 

„ 

M • 

Strong Loam,. 

13 

0 

20 . 


Wm. Jamison, Eglinton, . 

London- 

Potato, . 

Light Loam, . 

12 

8 

13 


Wm. Jamison, Eglinton, . 


„ 

Medium Loam, 

18 

3 

33 


Wm. Jamison, Eglinton, . 

M • 


Heavy Clay 

7 

2 

20 





Loam. 





P. (Ionian, Latton, 

Monaghan, 


Light gravelly, 

14 

1 

19 


H. Harrison, Oastleblayney, 

n • 


Loam, 

16 

3 

22 


J. Mulligan, Latnamard, . 

11 • 

», • j 

i, 

18 

0 

35 


J. T. Max, Thurles, 

Tipperary 

Storm King, . 

,i . • 

18 

3 

24 


D. Keegan, Glasson, 

Westmeath, 

Potato, . 

i. 

17 

2 

25 


Mrs. Nugent, Moato, 

ii • 

Wavorley, 

Gravelly Loam, 

11 

0 

14 


D. M'Donald, Camolin, . 

Wexiord, . 

Tawny (winter) 

11 # 

20 

3 

35 


M. Laoey, Wexford, 

ii • 

Black Tartary, 

Gravelly Clay, 

17 

2 

83 


Average yield per Statute Acre. 

. 

. . 

15 

2 

98 


Increase due to Manures, 


. 


- 


Value of Increase: Grain at %d. per stone and Straw at 1«. Sd, per Cwt„ 

- 

- 


Dost of Manures .. 

- 

- 


Estimated Profit per Statute Acre,. 

- 

- 
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MANTJRIAL TEST. 


Statute Acre from each Centre. 



Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 

Plot 4. 

Plot 5. 

Plot 6. 

1 Owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

3 Owt. Super¬ 
phosphate. 

3 Cwt. Kainit. 

1 Owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

3 Owt. Super¬ 
phosphate. 

1 Owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

3 Cwt Super¬ 
phosphate. 

3 Owt. Kainit. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Owt. 

Qr. 

Owt. 

Owt. 

Or. 

Owt. 

Owt. 

Qr. 

Cwt. 

Owt. 

Qr. 

Owt. 

Owt 

Qr. 

Cwt. 

21 

2 

18 

19 

3 

43 

19 

3 

46 

23 

0 

52 

24 

0 

63 

20 

3 

27 

19 

i 

26 

17 

2 

24 

23 

0 

31 

25 

0 

36 

17 

0 

33 

17 

2 

31 

20 

0 

31 

24 

2 

40 

24 

1 

46 

19 

2 

34 

19 

1 

27 

18 

3 

30 

21 

1 

28 

22 

3 

28 

23 

2 

36 

21 

1 

36 

19 

0 

30 

22 

3 

40 

20 

1 

39 

u 

1 

13 

12 

1 

12 

12 

0 

11 

14 

2 

14 

16 

1 

17 

16 

1 

16 

17 

2 

23 

14 

1 

22 

17 

2 

24 

21 

1 

26 

23 

0 

23 

20 

0 

20 

17 

2 

18 

22 

2 

28 

18 

3 

26 

16 

0 

20 

14 

3 

15 

14 

0 

15 

15 

1 

18 

19 

2 

22 

16 

2 

23 

19 

0 

24 

16 

0 

22 

19 

2 

26 

20 

1 

28 

13 

3 

21 

12 

2 

17 

12 

2 

18 

17 

2 

25 

17 

3 

26 

13 

2 

17 

19 

1 

23 

14 

0 

15 

20 

1 

25 

18 

2 

26 

20 

8 

41 

20 

0 

82 

18 

1 

31 

24 

3 

41 

24 

0 

47 

8 

0 

22 

8 

1 

23 

10 

3 

27 

11 

3 

33 

17 

0 

34 

16 

1 

22 

13 

0 

16 

12 

2 

16 

16 

2 

21 

25 

0 

34 

22 

0 

28 

19 

2 

24 

20 

0 

26 

22 

3 

30 

26 

0 

34 

20 

3 

38 

21 

3 

42 

20 

0 

40 

20 

3 

41 

23 

2 

45 

23 

1 

25 

19 

0 

22 

22 

0 

28 

22 

3 

27 

24 

2 

29 

19 

3 

26 

20 

2 

29 

18 

1 

23 

22 

0 

33 

18 

3 

34 

11 

2 

12 

12 

1 

18 

14 

0 

16 

21 

2 

21 

13 

0 

16 

21 

0 

36 

24 

1 

40 

20 

0 

33 

27 

2 

44 

26 

2 

48 

20 

0 

36 

18 

3 

35 

18 

0 

34 

23 

2 

41 

21 

3 

38 

18 

0 

27 

17 

3 

26 

16 

3 

25 

20 

3 

31 

21 

1 

33 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

j 

1 

2 

5 

1 

8 

5 

3 

10 

£ 

s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. 

d . 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ x. d. 

£ 8 . 

d. 

£ s. d» 

£ 8. 

(i. 

£ .s. (L 

0 18 6 

060 

0 12 

0 

04 6 

0 6 

6 

0 30 

1 8 

0 

0120 

1 10 

6 

016 0 


0 12 

6 

0 

9 

9 

0 

7 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

9 

9 


B 

■ 

0 

6 

9 

; 

0 

2 

0 

0 17 

9 

0 16 

9 


2 h 2 
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VI.—TURNIPS. 

A.— Manurial. 

Two separate experiments on the manuring of the turnip crop 
were carried out in 1905, similar to those of 1901, 1902, 1903, 
and 1904. The objects of the experiments were: — 

(1.) To test the effects of artificial manures used alone. 

(2.) To test the effects of artificial manures in combination 
with farmyard manure. 

The experiment designed to test the effects of artificial manures 
used alone was carried out on twelve farms in Counties Armagh, 
Carlow, Down, Kildare, Tipperary, and Wexford. The detailed 
results will be found on Table I., pp. 438-439. 

The fact that phosphatic manures are all-important to the suc¬ 
cessful growth of turnips is so well known among farmers that 
it is unnecessary to call attention to the results obtained on plot 2, 
to which superphosphate was applied at the rate of 4 cwt. per 
statute acre, the crop produced being such as to leave an esti¬ 
mated profit from the use of the manures of £3 6s. per acre. 

From a comparison of the figures referring to plots 2, 3 and 4, 
an opinion can be formed as to the advisability of adding nitro¬ 
genous and potassic manures to the superphosphate. On plot 3 
the addition of 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia did not increase the 
crop sufficiently to pay for the extra cost of the manure, and no 
advantage can therefore be claimed from its use; but the further 
addition of 3 cwt. kainit on plot 4 enabled the farmer to obtain 
an increased profit of 6 s. 6 d. and 15s. respectively per acre over 
that obtained from the use of superphosphate alone and of super¬ 
phosphate and sulphate of ammonia together. The inference to 
be drawn from these figures is that more satisfactory returns, both 
rb to yield of crop and as to profit, are likely to be got from the 
use of a complete mixture of manures than from the use of an 
incomplete mixture. There is so little to choose between the 
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returns from the two complete mixtures used on plots 4 and B 
that the extra labour involved in handling the more complex 
mixture applied on plot 5 is scarcely justified. 

The second experiment, designed to test the effects of the addi¬ 
tion of artificial manures to farmyard manure, was carried out on 
twenty-one farms in Counties Antrim, Carlow, Down, Kildare, 
Monaghan, Waterford, Westmeath, and Wexford. The results 
of this experiment are shown on Table II., pp. 440-441. 

The application of 20 tons of dung (see plot 2) may be regarded 
as a standard dressing, and one which is very generally relied on, 
and it was the object of the experiment to determine whether 
equally heavy crops could be obtained on farms where the supply 
of dung is necessarily limited, by supplementing a lighter dressing 
of farmyard manure with suitable artificial manures. A compari¬ 
son of the yields obtained on plots 2 and 4 shows that where 4 cwt. 
superphosphate was used along with 10 tons of dung, a slightly 
heavier crop was obtained than where the dung was applied alone 
at the rate of 20 tons per acre. In the experiments of 1904, 1903, 
and 1902 a similar result was obtained, while in 1901 the balance 
was in favour of the heavier dressing of dung to the extent of 
half a ton of turnips per acre. There seems little doubt, there¬ 
fore, that where farmyard manure is scarce, farmers may rely on 
obtaining a perfectly satisfactory crop of turnips by using a 
lighter dressing of dung and supplementing it with an application 
of about 4 cwt. superphosphate per acre. The experiment was 
further intended to show whether other forms of artificial manure 
(nitrogenous and potassic) could be profitably applied along with 
the superphosphate (see plots 5 and 6). The returns from indi¬ 
vidual centres are so contradictory on this point that conclusions 
drawn from the average figures are apt to prove misleading. 

Where land is in fairly good condition, it is very doubtful 
whether the use of manures containing nitrogen and potassium 
can be recommended, but on land which is naturally poor, or is 
in low condition, it is probable that such manures will pay for 
their application. 

The two tables ((1) and (2)) on page 444, show the average results 
obtained in these experiments in 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, and 1905. 
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TURNIP EXPERIMENT.—MANURIAL 
Table I.—Showing the Returns 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character 
of Soil. 

Variety of 
Turnip. 

R. Soye, Lurgan, . 

Armagh, 

Loam, 

Abundance, 

T. Byrne, Glynn, .... 

Carlow, 

Sandy Loam, • 

Purple-top Swede, 

R. Lyttle, Donadoney, 

Down, 

Clay Loam, 

Improved Purple 
Top. 

J. Campbell, Donagh&dee, . 

« 

Heavy Loam, . 

Abundance, 

J. Dunn, Lisburn,.... 


Loam, • 

Purple Top, . 

J. Nolan, Baltinglass, . 

Kildare, 

Light Loam, 


0. Dalian, Naas, .... 

” 

Boggy, . . 

*i • 

S. Liffey, Cloughjordan, 

Tigjyerary, 

Loam, 

Sutton’s White 
Swede. 

J. Wolfe, Nenagh, 

,» 

« • • 

Purple-top Swede, 

E. O’Shea, New Rosa, . 

Wexford, 

Gravelly Loam, 

w • 

W. Lett, Ferns, .... 

.. 

t* • 

“Champion "Pur¬ 
ple-top Swede. 

M. Doyle, Tagoat, 

„ 

Clay Loam, 

Purple-top Swede, 

Average Yield per Statute Aere, . 

. 

• l • 

Inorease due to Manures,. 

Value of Increase: Turnips at 8 k. per ton, 

• 

. 

Oost of Manures, .......... 

Estimated Profit per Statute Aore, 

. 

. 
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TEST (WITHOUT FARMYARD MANURE), 
per Statute Acre from each Centre. 


4 Owt. Super- 4 Owt Super¬ 
phosphate phosphate, 

1 Owt. 1 Owt Sul- 

Sulphate of phate of 

Ammonia. * Ammonia, 

3 Owt Kainit. 


Plot 5. 

2 Owt Superphos¬ 
phate, 

2 Owt. Pure Dis¬ 
solved Bones, 

1 Owt Bone Flour, 
i Owt Sulphate 
of Ammonia, 

2 Owt Kainit. 



£ 8. d. 

3 19 0 


£ 8, d. 

4 3 0 



14 

0 

10 0 

19 

10 

18 0 

13 

0 

12 10 

20 

2 

21 7 

24 

8 

23 15 

16 

13 

15 12 

22 

7 

22 14 

13 

4 

13 11 

£ a 

d 

£ «. a. 

5 5 

6 

6 8 6 

1 13 

0 

m 

8 12 

6 

3 14 6 
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TURNIP EXPERIMENT.—MAN URIAL 
Table II. — Shoving the Returns 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character 
of Soil. 

Variety of 
Turnip. 

H. J. Clarke, Ballymena, 

Antrim, 

Heavy Loam, . 

Abundance, • 

Wm. M'Master, Oarriekferguw, 

,, 

Medium Loam, 

M'Causland's Spe¬ 
cial 

Abundance, 

Wm. M'Nelll, Bushmills, 


Light Loam, 

D. Patterson, Dervock, 

„ 

Medium Loam, . 

~ 

J. R. Warwick, Doagh, 

,, 

„ 

Paragon, . 

Mr. M‘Ardle, Haoketstown, . 

Carlow, 

Sandy, . 

Tait’s X L All, . 

J. Murphy, Tullow, 

,, 

Medium Loam, • 

Magnum Bonum 

R. Little, Donacloney, • 

Down, . 

Clay Loam, 

Improved Purple 

J. Campbell, Donaghadee, . 


Moory Loam, . 

Abundance, 

J. Dunn, Lisburn, .... 

„ 

loam, 

Purple Top, 

J. Langan, Donadea, 

Kildare, . 

Rich Loam, 

»• 

I. King, Ballybay, 

Monaghan, . 

Gravelly Loam, 

Magnum Bonum, 

P. Oonlan, Latton,.... 

,, 

t» • • 

Improved Purple 

M. Walsh, Rathgormaok, . 

Waterford, . 

Loam, 

Best-of-AU, 

T. Nolan, Kilmeaden, . 

it • 

It • 

Improved Purple 
lop. 

Purple-top Swede, 

J. Casey, Ballinaoargy, 

Westmeath, 

loamy Clay, 

P. Oumaskey, Ballinagore, . 

It • 

Moor, . 

n • 

J. Killian, Rathowen, . 

tf 

Loam, 

i, 

E. O'Shea, New Ross, . 

Wexford, . 

Gravelly Loam, 

: 

H 

Wm. Lett, Ferns, .... 

„ 

" 

“ Champion "Pur¬ 
ple Top. 

M. Doyle, Tagoat, 

st • 

Olay Loam, 

Purple-top Swede, 

Average yield per Statute Acre, . 

. 

. 

Increase due to Manures, . 

• 

. 

. 

Value of Increase : Turnips at 8s, per ton, 

. 

. 

Cost of Manures, 

• 

. 



Estimated Profit per Statute Aore, 
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TEST (WITH FARMYARD MANURE), 
per Statute Aore from each Centre. 


No 

Manure. 


20 Tons 10 Tons 
Farmyard Farmyard 


10 Tons Farm 

10 Tons ' 10 Tons Farm- yard Manure, 
Farmyard yard Manure, 4 Owt. Super- 
Manure, 4C vet. Super- phosphate, 

4 Cwt. phosphate. 1 Owt 
Super- 1 Owt. Sul- Sulphate of 

phosphate. phate of Ammonia, 
Ammonia. 3 Owt. Kainit. 


rons 

Owt 1 

Tons 

Cwt. 

Tons 

Owt.. 

Tons 

Owt. 

Tons 

Cwt. 

Tons Owt. 

4 

0 

27 

10 

27 

2 

27 

8 

28 

0 

28 

14 

0 

0 

24 

3 

23 

0 

28 

3 

29 

9 

20 

19 

0 

0 

26 

11 

20 

0 

28 

11 

30 

14 

34 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

7 

1 

25 

2 

26 

0 

27 

19 

0 

0 

16 

13 

13 

17 

14 

14 

15 

18 

18 

7 

12 

0 

21 

6 

18 

3 

24 

1 

24 

8 

24 

17 

12 

1 

28 

1 

27 

12 

29 

10 

30 

6 

30 

1 

16 

10 

30 

0 

26 

0 

29 

18 

30 

1 

30 

3 

16 

6 

27 

2 

26 

12 

25 

19 

27 

10 

29 

6 

21 

8 

36 

16 

30 

3 

81 

3 

34 

17 

38 

4 

10 

0 

21 

0 

20 

6 

23 

0 

24 

0 

23 

5 

3 

11 

24 

2 

18 

10 

26 

18 

26 

10 

29 

0 

1 

6 

14 

8 

9 

4 

19 

8 

20 

0 

20 

15 

0 

1 

10 

10 

17 

12 

22 

1 

22 

5 

23 

0 

0 

0 

35 

2 

32 

8 

36 

4 

33 

15 

36 

11 

4 

8 

20 

6 

18 

16 

21 

7 

22 

6 

22 

17 

4 

12 

16 

18 

13 

1 

17 

22 

4 

23 

1 

23 

11 

10 

6 

21 

0 

1 20 

18 

21 

16 

20 

11 

23 

12 

0 

0 

23 

6 

20 

17 

22 

12 

21 

15 

23 

6 

0 

4 

26 

13 

24 

0 

26 

5 

27 

13 

28 

15 

0 0 

18 7 

15 0 

19 11 

16 10 

17 6 



& 8 . 

(U 

£ 8 

d. 

7 7 

0 

7 17 

0 
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B.— Variety Test. 

The object of this experiment was to test the cropping capa¬ 
bilities of different varieties of swedes and yellow turnips. 

The experiment was conducted on fifteen farms in Counties 
Antrim, Carlow, Down, Kildare, Monaghan, Waterford, and 


TURNIP EXPERIMENT.— 
Table III,—Showing the Returns per 


Name and Address of 
Farmer. 

County. 

Character of 
Soil 

Stirling 

Castle. 

(1) 

Im¬ 

proved 

Purple 

Ele¬ 

phant 

(3) 

Kan¬ 

garoo. 

(4) 

Best of 
All. 

(5) 




T. 

c. 

T. 

c. 

T. 

0. 

T. 

c. 

T. 

0. 

R. Moore. Coleraine, , 

Antrim,. 

Loam, 

27 

7 

28 

19 

24 

19 

26 

s 

29 

3 

J. M'Mastor, Carriokfergus. 

„ . 

Medium Loam, 

80 

18 

SO 

18 

27 

19 

31 

2 

80 

14 

J. Darcy, Tullow, . 

Carlow, . 

11 • 

24 

15 

27 

10 

26 

16 

24 

16 

26 

16 

R. Shannon, Loughbrlck 

Down, . 

Loom, 

35 

10 

33 

15 

36 

5 

36 

7 

39 

11 

ittUUt 

Ool. Sharman - Crawford, 

. 

Clay Loam,. 

36 

13 

37 

5 

35 

0 

37 

6 

37 

18 

Orawfordsburn. 













Viscount Bangor, Castle- 

,i • 

Gravelly Loam 

19 

0 

22 

5 

14 

10 

19 

10 

23 

10 

ward. 













Mrs. Dunny, Athy, . 

Kildare,. 

Limestone 

12 

15 

15 

0 

13 

10 

13 

5 

14 

0 



Gravel. 











H. Harrison, Castleblayney, 

Monaghan 

Boggy, . . 

26 

0 

22 

14 

26 

10 

26 

2 

28 

14 

F. M‘Hugh, Carriekm across 

» 

Gravelly Loam 

- 


22 

11 

26 

7 

24 

18 

26 

1 

T. Kieran, Oarriekmaoross, 

n 

Medium Loam, 

19 

4 

18 

7 

18 

14 

21 

12 

23 

11 

P. Cunningham, Latnamard, 

1. 

M * 

16 

5 

18 

7 

18 

10 

24 

10 

19 

16 

T. Ward, Oarrickmacross, 

«t . 


16 

2 

15 

15 

14 

0 

19 

0 

18 

14 

M. Walsh, Rathgormac, . 

Waterford 

Loam, 

19 

5 

20 

7 

17 

5 

21 

17 

22 

0 

J, B. A. Bosanquet, Port-law, 

M • 

Shingly Loom, 

29 

15 

29 

18 

29 

8 

34 

11 

39 

2 

E. O'Shea, New Ron, 

Wexford, 

Gravelly Loam 

19 

14 

24 

1 

20 

12 

—* 

22 

0 

Average Yield per Statute Acre. 

23 

16 

24 10 

23 

7 

26 

16 

26 14 

Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1901, . 

26 

8 

25 

16 

25 17 

25 

1 

27 

6 

Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1908, 

25 

11 

25 19 

24 

4 

24 

18 

26 

6 

Average Yield per Statute Aore in 1902, 

19 

15 

20 11 

19 16 

22 

6 

23 11 

Average Yield per Statute Aore In 1901, 

22 

16 

22 

6 

22 

5 

25 

6 

27 

9 
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Wexford. The first nine varieties on the list are swedes and the 
rest are yellow turnips. The figures referring to each centre, 
together with the average results obtained with all varieties tested 
in the past five seasons, will be found on Table III. below. 


VARIETY TEST. 

Statute Acre from each Centre. 


Magnum 

Bonum. 

(«) 

Triumph. 

(7) 

Queen 

Swede. 

(8) 

Defiance. 

(9) 

Aberdeen 

Green 

Top. 

GO) 

Centenary, 

(11) 

Foiterton 

Hybrid. 

(12) 

Purple, 

Top. 

(13) 

AoblllM. 

(14) 

T. C. 

T. 0. 

T. C. 

T. C. 

T, C. 

T. C. 

i 

T., C, 

T. C. 

T. C. 

88 8 

81 18 

24 0 

24 16 

31 2 

41 16 

i 

40 5 

32 14 

31 6 

80 18 

29 19 

26 16 

24 12 

- 

37 13 

36 0 

30 18 

35 2 

27 19 

26 11 

24 14 

24 16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

87 16 

82 14 

38 5 

St 8 

41 0 

60 10 

48 1 

42 17 

45 16 

S8 6 

88 0 

35 15 

S3 11 

34 3 

42 17 

33 11 

34 13 

83 0 

86 10 

16 0 

17 10 

20 0 

27 0 

29 0 

26 0 

89 U 

25 0 

12 10 

14 16 

11 5 

14 5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98 18 

25 15 

88 5 

27 5 

85 4 

45 4 

41 10 

88 18 

42 5 

24 8 


- 

- 

22 10 

- 

85 5 

26 8 

- 

18 8 

21 2 

18 14 

20 11 

16 17 

18 15 

17 5 

19 18 

15 14 

29 14 

18 8 

18 5 

14 5 


- 

- 

- 

- 

19 8 

15 10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 0 

89 1 

19 14 

20 0 

92 11 

27 11 

22 18 

19 11 

26 14 

89 0 

39 12 

82 18 

26 10 

24 5 

36 0 

29 17 

27 8 

96 16 

80 18 

81 11 


21 8 

28 6 

85 16 

20 18 

24 6 

— 


El] 

H 

B 

28 6 

36 10 

31 0 

29 6 

EB 

87 11 

26 19 

28 14 

25 6 

80 7 

86 16 

80 16 

80 8 

28 11 

20 14 

26 16 

28 1 

25 0 

28 8 

36 16 

8 » 17 

28 2 

m 

28 8 

24 8 

m 

19 16 

20 8 

27 4 

24 5 

20 8 

23 14 

87 18 

24 7 

- 

«> 

8 


■ 

a 

a 

22 17 
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{See last paragraph on page 437.) 
(1.) Artificial Manures need alone . 


Manure. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre 
in 1901. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre 
in 1902. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Aore 
in 1903. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Aore 
in 1904. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre 
in 1906. 


Tons. Owt. 

Tons. Owt. 

Tons. Owt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tone. Owt. 

No Manure, 

4 

10 

5 

11 

2 

8 

4 

9 

9 

2 

4 cwt. Superphosphate, 

19 

8 

17 

12 

14 

7 

20 

7 

19 

1 

4 owt. Superphosphate, 1 owt. 
Sulphato of Ammonia, 

22 

9 

18 

10 

15 

1 

21 

18 

19 10 

4 owt. Superphosphate, 1 cwt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 3 
owt. Kainit. . 

23 

14 

23 

5 

18 

6 

24 

18 

22 

7 

2 cwt. Superphosphate, J-cwt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 2 
owt. Kainit, 2 cwt. Dis¬ 
solved Bones, 1 owt. Bone 
Flour, .... 

24 

8 

23 

13 

19 

9 

25 

3 

22 14 


(2.) Artificial Manures used in combination with Fai'myard Manure . 


Manure. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre 
in 1901. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Aore 
in 1902. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Aore 
in 1903. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Aore 
in 1904. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Aore 
in 1905. 


Tons. Owt 

Tons. Owt. 

Tona Owt 

Tons. Owt 

Tons. Owt 

No Manure, 

5 

8 

5 14 

2 

4 

6 15 

7 

S 

20 tons Farmyard Manure, . 

23 19 

28 16 

19 

3 

26 

6 

23 

9 

10 tons Farmyard Manure, . 

19 

4 

17 14 

14 

5 

22 

4 

20 9 I 

10 tons Farmyard Manure, 4 
cwt. Superphosphate, 

23 10 

23 

9 

20 

9 

27 

0 

25 

. 

10 tonB Farmyard Manure, 4 
cwt Superphosphate, 1 cwt 
Sulphate or Ammonia, 

24 

5 

25 12 

21 19 

28 16 

25 1! 

10 tons Farmyard Manure, 4 
owt Superphosphate, 1 cwt. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 3 
owt. Kainit, . 

24 13 

27 

6 

28 IS 

29 

7 

96 15 


Copies of these Reports in leaflet form {Nos. 36 to 41) may be 
obtained free of charge, and post free , on application to the Secre¬ 
tary, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, Upper Merrion-street , Dublin . Letters of application so 
addressed need not be stamped . 








Branch showing leaves, wood, and fruit attacked with 
American Gooseberry Mildew. 
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AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 

During the past few years the gooseberry crop in some parts of 
Ireland, more especially Counties Down, Antrim, and Derry, has 
suffered from the attacks of a fungoid pest known as the American 
Gooseberry Mildew (Sphaerotheca mors-uvae). This disease has, 
probably, been introduced from America, where it causes much loss 
to gooseberry growers. 

The mildew occurs in America on many species of the gooseberry 
genus (tiibes). In this country (in Co. 

Oocurren.ee. Kilkenny) it has been noticed on the red cur¬ 
rant. Though observed in Russia and 
Sweden, it has not yet been noticed on gooseberry plants in Eng¬ 
land. Irish growers should, therefore, do their best to stamp out 
the pest, or the cultivation of gooseberries may in the future be¬ 
come a matter of some difficulty. 

In its early stages of attack the disoase forms a flour-like coating 
on the leaves, twigs, and young fruits. 

Appearance. Later, the white covering looks like a rusty 
brown cobweb overgrowth, readily recog¬ 
nisable on the berries. In the flour-like stage the fungoid body 
consists of branching, cotton-like threads growing on the goose¬ 
berry plant, sending into its surface-cells minute suckers, and send¬ 
ing out from its own surface innumerable upright threads which 
end in chains of spores or conidia. The spores fall off easily and 
are carried by the wind or other means to other gooseberry plants 
and berries, which thereby become infected by the pest. The 
mildew may make its first appearance before the end-buds of the 
gooseberry shoots have burst, and when the ordinary green leaves 
are only half opened. It may destroy the young shoots com¬ 
pletely and cause great injury to the older shoots, so that no buds 
are formed for the following season, and the plant itself becomes 
so damaged as to succumb to the winter weather. As the white 
mealy stage gives place to the rusty brown one the chains of spores 
disappear, and in the dark web-like overgrowth other fruiting 
bodies make their appearance. These, with the dark web on 
which they grow, make the gooseberries very unsightly and quite 
unfit for use, causing them often to become shrivelled and mis¬ 
shapen. It is in the form of the dark web-like growth, chiefly on 
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the young shoots of the plants, that the fungus passes through the 
winter. The fruiting bodies produced are well protected by a 
thick brown coat, and each body contains eight spores. In the 
spring they burst, and the spores escape to attack the gooseberry 
plant and form on it the floury coating. 



Buret fruit (ascocarp) showing bag of eight Bpores. The appendages on the fruit- 
wall are shortened. 

(Much enlarged). 



A chain of conidia or Bpores on erect thread of the floury (eaily summer) stage. 

Figure shows one conidium detached. 

(Much enlarged). 

As the mildew is a surface fungus and is easily recognisable by 
the characteristics described above, growers 
Prevention and should have no difficulty in noticing its first 
Destruction. appearance. The safest step is to uproot 
and burn the attacked bush. Failing this, 
the plant should be sprayed thoroughly with a solution of potassium 
sulphide (not sulphate) in the proportion of one ounce to two 
gallons of water, and this treatment should be repeated at intervals 
of a fortnight. For subsequent sprayings, however, a stronger 
solution may be used, viz.: —two ounces of potassium sulphide dis¬ 
solved in three gallons of water. 

As the fungus exists during the winter on the branches and 
young twigs, the bushes should be given close spur pruning. The 
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cuttings should be raked together and burnt. All the diseased and 
suspected plants should be sprayed in January with caustic spray 
(prepared as recommended in the Department’s leaflet No. 55). 
As soon as the young leaves appear they should be thoroughly 
sprayed with a weak solution of the potassium sulphide (one ounce 
to two gallons). This should be repeated at intervals of two weeks 
until the berries are well developed. When possible the goose¬ 
berries should be gathered green, and the stronger solution (two 
ounces of potassium sulphide in three gallons of water) at once 
applied to the plants. 

Growers in doubt as to the presence of this or any other disease 
should send specimens to the Department for identification. 


Copies of this article in leaflet form (No. 76) may he obtained 
free of charge, and post free, on application to the Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. Letters of application so addressed 
need not he stamped. 
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"REDWATER ” OR "BLOOD MURRAIN ” 
IN CATTLE*. 

This disease is unfortunately very common in many districts 
throughout Ireland, and it frequently causes serious loss to owners 
of cattle. 

When an animal is attacked by this disease the following symp¬ 
toms are plainly noticeable: —The usual 
The Symptoms. signs that the animal is unwell—such as loss 
of appetite: the inclination of the animal, 
if at glass, to separate itself from its companions: the urine is 
usually dark in colour, varying from light red to chocolate or even 
approaching black. 

In many cases the affected animal is not passing a proper 
quantity of dung, and if this condition continues, so that there is 
great constipation, stockowners frequently speak of it as “ dry 
murrain.” This condition is dreaded by experienced herds when 
it accompanies the “blood-murrain” or “ red-water.” 

As the disease progresses it is noticed that the animal wastes very 
rapidly, even one in good condition becoming very thin and weak. 

The eye soon becomes deeply sunk in the head. The beast is 
usually not inclined to move about, but prefers to stand with its 
back arched, and if compelled to move does so more or less stiffly. 

If the “ dry murrain ” gets a firm hold there will soon be noticed 
a painful grunt, and if relief is not afforded death usually follows. 

It has been satisfactorily proved within recent years that this 
disease is really a blood disease. It is un- 
Nat ure of the necessary in this leaflet to describe the 
Disease. nature and composition of blood. It must 

suffice to state that in a healthy animal the 
blood consists of a fluid in which float very small red bodies. 

In “ red water,” however, some of these bodies have been 
destroyed, and being now useless they are thrown out by the kidneys. 
It is their red colour which gives the urine of affected animals its 
characteristic colour. 


See Journal lor January, 1900, Vol. VI., No. 2, page 246* 
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It may be asked “What destroys these red bodies V* It is be¬ 
lieved that they are attacked by small creatures of a parasitic 
nature, and that these parasites get into the blood in a very sur¬ 
prising manner, namely, by the bite of the common ticks, which 
are the chief, if not the only, carriers of the disease. 

Ticks are frequently found in large numbers about the lower parts, 
thighs and udders, of cattle on grass. Such cattle are not always 
affected with “ red water,” but if “ redwater ” exists a^mongst animals 
on a pasture, it may be spread by means of these ticks, since healthy 
ticks arc liable to get the infection from a. sick animal and convey it 
to others. 

In the past certain kinds of soil and certain herbs were regarded 
as the cause of “ redwater,” but it is now definitely known that the 
disease may be met with on any pasture where there is suitable 
shelter for the ticks which carry the infection. 

The lands most usually infested with this disease are those on 
the surface of which there is found a large amount of vegetation. 

Thus, old pasture lands for years untilled, where, perhaps, grass 
is left for some time uncut, or not sufficiently grazed down, or where 
clumps of bushes and brambles have been allowed to spring up; 
where, as is too frequently the case, fences have been allowed to run 
wild; and again, where grass has been spared during summer to 
afford “ winterage ” for cattle. 

Ail such lands are liable to become infested with the disease be¬ 
cause they provide the necessary shelter for the ticks. 

It has been noticed that cattle which have been brought from a 
distance to an infected farm are more likely to take “ redwater ” 
than those which have been bred on the farm. 

From what has been said, it will be understood that in order to 
banish this disease from a farm it will be 
Precautionary necessary to pay increased attention to the 
Measures. care of the land. 

« 

If other means fail it will generally be found that tillage of 
the rough pasture lias a marked effect in lessening the possibility 
of the animals being attacked by “ redwater.” Where the tillage is 
not convenient, to take a crop of hay fairly early in the season is 
useful, provided, that the aftergrass be grazed as soon as possible, 
and never allowed to grow too long. 

9 i 
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In rough, stony land, where meadowing is not practicable, bushes 
and brambles, and rank spots with overgrown fences, should be 
cleared. 

A top-dressing of about 3 tons of lime or of 10 cwts. of salt, per 
statute acre, has been found of service in lessening the number of 
cases on land so treated. Crushed rock salt suitable for this pur¬ 
pose can be obtained at Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim, in quantity at 
8s. per ton, free on rail there. 

The treatment of this disease is by no means simple, and owing to 
the serious complications which so frequently 
Treatment of arise, stockowners will be wise if they call in 

4t Bedwater." veterinary advice as early as possible. 

It must be remembered that the blood , on which life depends, is 
being practically destroyed by the parasites introduced by the tick. 
Therefore it is not sufficient to depend, as so many do, upon violent 
and repeated doses of purgative medicines. Such treatment of the 
stomach or bowels, or of the kidneys, is directed against the 
symptoms and often misses the true seat of the disease—which is 
the blood. 

Nursing in this as in other diseases is very important, as while 
the constipation makes it advisable to avoid giving solid food, yet 
the rapid wasting makes it necessary to try and maintain strength. 
For this purpose it is well to give good well boiled oatmeal gruel, 
boiled flax-seed; even milk, eggs, ale, and stout, may sometimes be 
profitably used. 


Copies of this article in leaflet form (No. 63) may be obtained 
free of charge , and post free , on application to the Secretary , 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland , 
Upper Merrion-strcet, Dublin. Letters of application so addressed 
need not be stamped. 
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FORESTRY. 

VII.*—FELLING AND SELLING TIMBER 

The amount of profit which attends the growing of timber of 
any kind depends greatly upon its being cut or felled at the proper 
time. This will vary, not only with the species, but also with the 
soil and situation upon which the trees were grown, with the 
local or general markets, and upon the development of individual 
trees. In the case of all healthy trees, the annual increase of 
wood in the trunks, or boles, which takes place during the 
summer, adds to the value of the trees up to a certain point, 
beyond which the value either remains stationary, or commences 
slowly to decrease. It remains stationary so long as the timber 
already formed continues sound and unaffected by age and does 
not exhibit any forms of decay or deterioration which might pre¬ 
vent it from being put to its proper use. The value decreases 
when such deterioration takes place, or when the size of the trees 
exceeds that at which they can be profitably handled or converted. 
As an instance of timber neither increasing nor decreasing in 
value, oak or pine trees may be mentioned which have ceased 
to add materially to their bulk, but in which the quality of the 
timber continues to increase slightly by the conversion of sapwood 
into heartwood. In such a case, the state of the market for this 
class of timber should in a general way determine the period 
for cutting, and advantage should be taken of any temporary 
increase in the demand. Amongst species which are apt to 
deteriorate after a certain stage of growth are larch and ash. 
Larch may become affected by disease or heart-rot, while the 
timber of ash may become black or dark-coloured, and this 
decreases the value. In both these cases the actual growth of the 
trees must always be considered in relation tc the contingencies 
mentioned, and no definite size or age can be given at which they 
can be most profitably cut. Cases of timber decreasing in value 
with an increase in size may be met with in beech or silver fir, or 
in timber which is intended for pit-wood. With these, very large 
timber is more difficult to handle and convert than timber of 
moderate size, while its converted value per cubic foot remains 
the same, and it rarely makes so high a price in the form of round 
timber when of large dimensions as when smaller. 

* For Nos I. to VI. see the issue of the Journal for January, 1906. Vol. VI. No. 2. 

2 i 2 
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Apart from the above considerations, the proper time for cutting 
most kinds of timber is when it has reached, 
Indications of but not exceeded, maturity. Other than 
Maturity. making actual measurements at stated in¬ 
tervals, which enable the rate of growth to 
be ascertained, the maturity of most species is indicated by the 
external appearances which are well known to the practical man. 
The most prominent indications are, 1st, the small size of the 
needles or leaves; 2nd, the stunted appearance and diminished 
length of the annual shoots, and possibly the growth of moss or 
lichen upon them; and 3rd, the presence of dead branches or 
twigs in the upper part of the crowns. Trees exhibiting these 
features may usually be considered as fully mature, and should 
be felled at the first favorable opportunity. 

As regards the commoner species of trees, when these are grown 
in ordinary plantations, and on average 
Age for Felling. soils anc * situations, the most profitable 
ages at which they may be cut are as fol¬ 
lows:—Pine and spruce, 70-100 years; larch, 50-80; ash, 60-80; 
Spanish chestnut, 40-60; beech, elm, and sycamore, 80-100; tree 
willows and poplars, 40-50 years. Oak,-grown on good land, is 
rarely mature until 120 years or so, as its value depends greatly 
upon the proportion of heart-wood the timber contains. With 
hedgerow timber it is very difficult to fix any age for profitable 
cutting, as the development of the trees is often uncertain. As a 
rule, however, only tall, well-shaped trees should be allowed to 
stand after sixty or seventy years, and for the sake of the hedges 
they should not be allowed to attain too large a size. 

The usual methods employed by those having timber to dispose 
of are either to sell it privately or by 
The Selling of auction as it stands, or to cut and lop it 
Timber. before offering for sale. In the case of 

small lots of timber standing at a distance 
from a suitable market or railway, it is usually better for the 
seller to have some idea of the price he is likely to receive while it 
is still standing, as when once cut the timber must sooner or later 
be sold whatever the price may be. 

With very small lots of less than about fifty trees, the expense 
incurred in selling by auction would probably be out of proportion 
to the extra price obtained, and in such cases private sales are 
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usually more satisfactory. An arrangement as to price can either 
be made before the trees are cut, or the trees can stand until a 
better offer is forthcoming. With larger lots, or where the owners 
of several small lots combine for the purpose of selling, auction 
sales may be advantageous in districts where there is a prospect 
of a fair number of buyers attending, and where the timber is 
of sufficiently good quality to create competition. For such sales 
it is necessary to lot or number the trees with paint, so that they 
can be easily identified, and if more than one tree is placed in a 
lot, care should be taken that all are of the same species and as 
nearly alike in quality as possible. A definite date should be 
fixed for the removal of the timber, and all unnecessary damage 
to gates, fences, drains, or crops should be provided for by the 
usual conditions of sale. 

Whatever method may be employed for selling timber, the 
owner should be able to judge its approxi- 
Valuing Timber. mate value per cubic foot, as it is upon 
this that the sale of timber is based. As 
this value will vary in different localities, only general rules for 
valuing timber can be given. It may be stated generally that 
timber of any kind varies in value per cubic foot according to 
quality, proximity to a market or consuming centre, the conditions 
for removal, and the existing local demand. 

Quality of timber depends upon soundness, the size of the indi¬ 
vidual tree (up to a certain point), and the straightness, freedom 
from knots, and length of the bole or part of the stem below 
the branches. 

The distance from a market, and the position in which timber 
stands or lies affect the price considerably, as the cost of conveying 
it to the place in which it is sawn up is sometimes heavy, and, 
with low-priced timber, may equal or exceed its delivered value ; 
consequently the timber becomes unsaleable. Rough and inferior 
trees growing in deep hollows, boggy ground, or on spots with 
long bad roads between them and the consuming centre are often 
difficult to dispose of, and low prices must be expected. Timber, 
on the other hand, of good quality, standing close to good firm 
roads, and within two or three miles of a local saw-mill, railway 
station, or canal, can usually be sold at fair prices, varying 
according to the species of trees offered. Larch, ash, and oak of 
good quality are the only species for which an outside demand 
exists in many districts, and for these a buyer at a distance may 
sometimes be found. But with other kinds of timber it is gener- 
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ally advisable to trust to buyers in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and their prices will mainly depend upon the condition of the 
local market. This can usually be ascertained in a general way 
by announcing the fact that a certain quantity of timber of such 
a species is for sale. The readiness 'with which this announcement 
is responded to will indicate the existing demand. 

Making due allowance for the various factors mentioned above, 
the prices per cubic foot that may be 

Prices of Timber. expected in most districts in Ireland, for 
timber of good quality, are:—Larch, 6d. 
to 1 *.; ash, Is. to 2s.; sycamore, 3d. to Is. 6 d.; oak, Is. to 2s.; 
pine and spruce, 3d. to 6d. ; beech, 4 d. to 8 d. ; elm, 4 d. to 8 d. 
Trees of exceptional quality, suitable for special purposes, or trees 
that are very favorably situated, may make more, while badly- 
situated timber may make less than these prices. 

Gales which blow down large quantities of timber from time 
to time invariably lower prices in any dis- 
Blown Timber. trict. While they cannot be prevented, 
their effect may be diminished to some 
extent by suspending all sales of standing timber until prices have 
again reached their normal level. The blown timber should also 
be sold off as gradually as possible, provided this can be done 
without inconvenience from the position of the fallen trees. If 
allowed to remain as it falls, blown timber does not deteriorate 
so long as sufficient roots remain in the ground to keep up a 
supply of sap to the crowns. But when the tops are removed, 
and the trees cut off at the butt, species with no true heart-wood, 
such as beech, ash, sycamore, spruce, &c., quickly lose their value, 
and these should be sold off with as little delay as possible. Oak, 
Spanish chestnut, elm, larch, &c., do not suffer by lying on the 
ground for two or three years, if that be necessary, although much 
will depend upon their age, and the condition of the ground on 
which they are lying. Old, well-matured timber lying on dry 
ground will remain fresh longer than young sappy trees on wet 
water-logged land. As a general rule, however, all timber should 
be cleared away within three years of its fall. 

Copies of this article in leaflet form (No. 72) may he obtained 
free of charge, and, post free, on application to the Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. Letters of application so addressed 
need not he stamped . 
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THE PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT OF 

HEDGES. 

The importance of good hedges on agricultural land of any kind 
is so obvious to owners and occupiers that it is unnecessary to give 
reasons for advocating that proper attention be paid to them. At 
the outset, the cost of planting and raising a thorn hedge is com¬ 
paratively heavy, and in excess of that incurred in erecting a post 
and wire fence. But when once established, a thorn hedge, if 
properly managed, is practically imperishable, while its value 
for shelter to live stock against wind is well known. It may be 
true that many hedges fail to serve as fences, are of little or no 
value as shelter, and are rather an eyesore than an improvement 
on a farm. When, however, this state of things has been brought 
about by a long course of neglect, or a system of management even 
worse than neglect, such examples do not provide a sufficient 
reason for condemning hedges generally or for regarding them as 
useless features on a farm. 

To obtain the greatest benefits from the planting of hedges, it 
is necessary to bear several points in mind. 

Position of Hedges. First, the site for a hedge should be only on 
a boundary line, road side, or main divi¬ 
sional line of a farm, or wherever a permanent fence is required. 
The trouble and expense of raising a hedge make it imperative 
that its functions should be performed over a long period, other¬ 
wise no adequate return can be made for the original outlay. 
Hedges, therefore, are not adapted for the sub-division of fields, 
or for enclosing small areas of land, unless in the cases of orchards 
or gardens, as they take up much more ground than a dead fence 
and are wasteful when in excess. In the second place, a hedge 
should always be planted on fairly good ground, as otherwise it 
will not retain its vigour for any length of time. Strong loams 
or clayey soils, or those of a fairly deep and porous nature, will 
usually grow good hedges at any moderate elevation, but on poor 
gravels or very thin soils, sheltered situations are necessary to 
produce satisfactory hedges. Other points of importance are the 
careful choice of a species of hedge plant to suit the soil and 
situation, and the careful preparation of the soil before planting. 
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Upon the latter operation will depend the speedy development of 
the plants into a short hedge, and several years are gained by 
properly attending to this work. 

Species suitable for forming hedges intended to keep back live 
stock are comparatively few in number, 
Species for Hedges, unless the hedge is placed on a bank. On 
level ground a hedge must be formed of 
stiff growing plants, such as whitethorn or blackthorn, otherwise 
heavy cattle break through them sooner or later. With a low 
bank, however, many other species may be found which answer 
the purpose fairly well, according to the nature of the soil. On 
good strong soils of any kind the whitethorn is undoubtedly the 
best for all round purposes. Blackthorn and hornbeam do *ell 
on very stiff clay, with proper drainage. On light, dry soils, 
beech and myrobella plum are probably the best, the latter making 
a very rapid growth. On bog land probably birch makes the most 
satisfactory hedge if properly managed, while several species of 
willow can also be used in such places. Where shelter is wanted, 
a certain proportion of beech or hornbeam may be used with any 
of the deciduous species, as the former retain their leaves through 
the winter, and more effectually break the -wind. Strong, well- 
rooted plants, from 1| to 2 feet high, are usually the best size for 
use when planting hedges ; larger plants are slower in becoming 
established. 

When hedges are planted on the flat, the ground should be 
trenched to a depth of 2 feet, and to a 
Method of Planting, width of about 3 feet. If the Boil is of a 
poor nature, such materials as road- 
edgings, well-rotted farmyard manure, leaf-mould, or a proper 
dressing of artificial manure, should be worked in, and the ground 
levelled as much as possible by filling up hollows and lowering high 
places. This work should be done in the autumn, and the ground 
left to settle down until the following spring. Planting should 
then be carried out as follows: —A trench with straight or per¬ 
pendicular sides should be made along the centre of the prepared 
ground, a line being used to keep it perfectly straight, or in a 
regular curve, according to the direction in which the hedge is 
to run. This trench should be about 9 inches deep and 12 inches 
wide, and the soil taken out of it should be placed on one side so 
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that it can be taken up easily on a spade. The plants should 
then be placed in two rows, one against each side of the trench, 
with an interval of 9 inches from plant to plant, and arranged so 
that each plant in one row stands midway between two plants in 
the opposite row. 

In planting, two men, or one man and a boy, are required. 
One of these places the plant in position as he moves backwards 
along the trench, while the other fills in the soil taken out of the 
trench, so that the plants are kept in position until they can be 
firmly trodden in later on. Planted at the distance mentioned, 
eight plants are required-to the yard. 

Probably a better method than planting on the flat is that of 
throwing up a low bank or ridge about two feet above the general 
level of the ground. This bank should be about three feet wide 
at the top, and the sides should be faced with turf to prevent 
crumbling. The hedge being slightly above the ground level, it 
receives more light at the base, and is not so easily overgrown with 
weeds and rubbish as when on the flat, while cattle or horses 
cannot push directly against it. When a bank higher than 
two feet is made, there is a great danger of horned cattle breaking 
it down with their horns, or rabbits burrowing into and under¬ 
mining it, while the roots of the hedge are confined to the bank 
itself, the soil of which in time becomes dry and exhausted. 

In both the above methods of hedge-planting a temporary fence 
upon one or both sides will be required for several years after the 
hedge has been planted, and the hedge must also be protected 
against rabbits. To avoid the necessity for this fencing, the 
custom prevails in many parts of Ireland of building up a high 
turf bank and planting the hedge on its face. This forms a ready¬ 
made fence at once, and as the hedge develops it prevents the 
bank from being pulled down after the turves have decayed, while 
the roots of the hedge also assist in holding it together. So long 
as the bank remains intact this form of hedge answers the purpose 
fairly well, but it often gets into an unsatisfactory state in the 
long run, and it is difficult to repair. Where stones have been 
freely UBed in its construction it is, however, of a more durable 
character. 
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For three or four years after planting, hedges require little 
beyond keeping clean from weeds at the 
Management. bottom. At the end of that time they 
should have become thoroughly established, 
and their branches should fill up all gaps between the plants. 
For the purpose of forming a thick, close bottom, however, it is 
usual to cut off the thorns, plums, &c., close to the ground, so that 
each plant may throw out a number of strong, straight shoots, 
which form the backbone of the hedge later on. This cutting 
should be done with a sharp knife, but should not be extended 
to beech or hornbeam, as these should not be touched until they 
have reached the height desired. The mistake is often made, how¬ 
ever, of cutting hedge plants at the time they are planted, or the 
year following. The plants are not then in a position to throw 
out strong shoots, and when cutting is done at that time the hedge 
remains weak for several years. At least three years should 
elapse between the planting of the hedge and cutting it over, 
and the resulting growth will then form a stiff erect hedge which 
will serve as a fence in the second season and can then be cut at 
once into shape. 

The efficiency of hedges depends a great deal upon the shape to 
which they are kept trimmed. The only satisfactory form in 
which a hedge can be maintained is that of a wedge or triangle, 
the base of which rests on the ground, and coming to a point 
about four feet up. Given such a shape, all parts of the hedge 
receive an equal share of light, and the part near the ground is 
kept thick and close. When kept round or square at the top 
the bottom invariably becomes weak and thin, and gaps are easily 
ihade in it. 

The cutting or trimming of hedges should be done with a sharp 
hedge-knife, and the cut should always be made in an upward 
direction, so as not to tear or bmise the shoots of the hedge. 
On an ordinary form, cutting once in two or three years is often 
enough, provided the hedges are cut hard in, and not allowed to 
get larger and wider at each cutting. Gaps and weak places 
should be attended to at each cutting, and strengthened by putting 
in a post and rail, or by bending the plants on either side into 
the gap. Dead thorns or rubbish of any kind should never be 
used to fill up a gap, or the latter will probably become permanent 
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by the weakening and death of the plants on which the rubbish 
is laid. 

Every effort should be made to prevent horses or cattle eating 
the young shoots of a hedge in the months of May and June fol¬ 
lowing the time of cutting, as this tends to weaken its growth 
considerably for the rest of the season, and if constantly repeated 
may injure it permanently. 


Copies of this article in leaflet form {No. 73) may he obtained 
fret of charge , and post free i on application to the Secretary , 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland , 
Upper Merrion-street , Dublin. Letters of application so addressed 
need not he stamped. 
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A DISEASE OF YOUNG CATTLE IN 
COUNTY WEXFORD* 

A PRELIMINARY REPORT. 

By Professor A. E. Mettam, Principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College of Iretland. 

For some years past the farmers of the county of Wexford 
and other districts of Ireland have lost numbers of young stock 
from an unrecognised disease which is manifested by wasting, 
chronic persistent diarrhoea, extreme weakness and prostration, 
eventually terminating in death. 

The Department undertook to elucidate the cause of the disease, 
and after a considerable amount of work it was shown that in 
the faeces of the calves eggs of certain nematode worms were 
constantly to be found, and that after death there were discovered 
in the abomasum or true stomach of the sick animal nematode 
worms, strongyles, in variable numbers. The cause of death was 
attributed to the presence of these animal parasites, and experi¬ 
ments were next instituted to obtain a possible remedy against 
the parasites. It was with the object of obtaining such a remedy 
that a number of cattle suffering from the disease were sent into 
the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland for observation and experi¬ 
ment. 

In this report I propose to give an outline of the symptoms 
observed, the , po%t-morte,m examinations made, the history of the 
different animals while in our care, the treatment undertaken, and 
the results. 

The invasion of the disease is comparatively slow and insidious. 

We have never had an opportunity of 
Symptoms. observing naturally-infected cases from the 
onset -of symptoms, but Mr. Norris has had 
much experience of the disease in the field, and it is to Mr. 
Norris that we owe the cases which came to us for experiment. 

The calves we received were in more or less advanced stages of 
the disease, and had been under observation and treatment of 


See issue of the Journal for Ootober, 1904, Vol. V., No, 1, p. 48. 
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some kind for periods varying from four to ten weeks previous to 
their reception in the College. There is considerable 1 difficulty in 
obtaining cases in the early stages of disease; the owners refuse to 
sell until the animals are practically moribund, hence the investiga¬ 
tion has been much hampered by lack of suitable material. 

The predominating symptoms are progressive wasting and 
anaemia, with intermittent diarrhoea which defies the ordinary 
remedies. The faeces may be exceedingly watery for several days 
or weeks at a time, and ejected with great force and straining, 
and then for a time the dung becomes normal in appearance; there 
may even be costiveness for a period, to be followed, however, by 
another attack of diarrhoea. Occasionally the dung is blood¬ 
stained, either i*ed in colour or black (melena), owing to changes 
in the blood-colouring matter present. Sometimes the odour of 
the discharges from the bowel is very o-ffonsive. The urine is nor¬ 
mal in appearance, occasionally is contains albumen. 

The appetite is very capricious: in some cases the patients will 
eat fairly well even when exhaustion has progressed to such an 
extent that they are unable to stand, while in other cases the 
calves absolutely refuse to take any food for quite a week previous 
to death, being sustained during that period in cases under our 
observation by drenching with linseed gruels and treacle. 

The pulse is usually soft and about normal in frequency. The 
respirations are very little disturbed except in the later stages, 
while the temperature per rectum oscillates somewhat (100°— 
103° F.), the average being slightly below normal for calves of 
this age (six to twelve months). The external temperature is 
distinctly lower than in health, and the extremities are frequently 
quite cold. The mucous membranes are paler than normal, fre¬ 
quently slightly yellow in advanced cases. The other symptoms 
are mainly those associated with the anaemia—pendulous abdomen, 
hollow flanks, and sometimes dropsical swelling of the inter¬ 
maxillary space. Death is usually preceded by great debility and 
prostration, the patient lying stretched out for the last twenty-four 
hours or so of life. 

The faeces of the calves were examined daily microscopically for 
nearly two months, special attention being devoted to the detection 
of animal parasites or fchear ova. Eggs were generally to be found, 
the two commonest being those, probably, of the nematode worm, a 
minute thread worm of the stomach, the strongylus gracilis , and 
the common liver fluke distomum hepaticum. The numbers of 
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eggs found, however, bore no relation to the severity of the attack 
of the disease. It frequently happened that the eggs were most 
numerous and most easily discovered in those calves apparently 
recovering and commencing to thrive, while the search was often 
long and tedious before a single egg could be found in some of 
the worst cases with pronounced diarrhoea. Only on two occasions 
were adult strongyles found in the faeces. (As to presence of eggs 
and strongyles in apparently healthy animals, see below.) 

One other point of note is the fact that the calves on their 
arrival were all to a greater or lesser degree infested with lice, 
Trichodectes scalaris. 

Since a somewhat similar disease of young stock (but with blood in 
the faeces, and hence called red diarrhoea) has been observed in 
France and Switzerland the cause of which is a coccidium, particu¬ 
lar examination; for the presence of such a parasite both during life 
(examination of faeces and scrapings from the rectum as high as 
could be reached) and after death, was made, but with negative 
results. 

The animals were all extremely emaciated, the skin hidebound 
and soiled with manure which had dried 
Post-mortem and become adherent. There was often an 
Examination. escape of liquid faeces from the anus when 
the subject was placed upon the post- 
mortem table. All the fat from the body had practically dis¬ 
appeared. On opening the abdomen a variable quantity of fluid 
was found, even up to about twenty ounces, but there never 
was pronounced ascites. The mesenteric lymphatic glands, as 
usual in the calf, were large and juicy. The mesentery in some 
instances was much thickened by infiltration of lymph. The 
hsemo-lymph glands were very prominent. The spleen firm and 
slightly smaller than normal. The liver was large and cirrhotic, 
often showing the presence of flukes. The gall bladder enor¬ 
mously distended, filled to repletion with a thick grumous bile. 
The bile duct was patent and the bile could be easily expressed 
into the duodenum. The increase in size of the gall bladder and 
the excessive amount of bile present was an almost invariable and 
very striking post-mortem characteristic. The stomachs were 
generally normal, the abomasum or fourth or true digestive stomach 
sometimes was congested, and scrapings from the mucous membrane 
on microscopic examination revealed a number of strongyles. 
In the cases seen in the College the number of worms was never 
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very great. Loss of epithelium, catarrh of the mucous mem¬ 
brane, and sometimes excoriation, may be observed, but in the 
College cases such were quite insignificant. In one case the 
stomach and intestines showed a gastro enteritis extending from 
the abomasum throughout the intestines to the rectum. The 
lesions observed were peteehiae in the ileum, longitudinal haemor¬ 
rhagic markings in the colon, and in addition numerous pustules. 
In the majority of cases, however, there were no lesions in the 
intestines, but a few parasites (strongyles) were occasionally found 
in the duodenum. The kidneys were to the naked eye healthy, the 
fat surrounding the organs had disappeared. The urinary bladder 
and contents were apparently normal. 

Generally the lungs were normal save for some emphysema, or a 
little oedema, sometimes a patch of collapse, or for the presence 
of the strongylus micrurus (the cause of hoose or husk). In one 
case (15) there was a slight broncho-pneumonia. 

There was no evidence of pleurisy, save in No. 2; but here the 
lesion was quite trivial and longstanding. The pericardium may 
contain fluid, but this is not uncommon in other animals dying 
from chronic wasting diseases. Subepicardial and subendocardial 
haemorrhages (peteehiae) may be present. In one case killed in 
extremis on 15th June the heart muscle was extensively invaded 
with sarcosporidia (sarcocystis tenella v. bovis). 

The yellow marrow may have disappeared from the cavities of 
the long bones and its place be taken by a red marrow well described 
by pathologists as like to red currant jelly—a condition observed 
in profound cases of anaemia. 

Examination of the blood revealed a fall in the number of red 
corpuscles, but not very marked. There was no great change to 
be observed in the character of the red blood cells, though occa¬ 
sionally corpuscles slightly larger or smaller than normal were 
seen. In the human subject suffering from the presence of a 
strongyle in the duodenum (Ankylostoma duodenalis—Ankylosto¬ 
miasis) there is well marked eosinophilia, that is an increase, in 
some cases relatively enormous, of the so-called eosinophilous cor¬ 
puscles (a variety of white blood corpuscles) but in the calves there 
was no eosinophilia at any time noticed. 

The disease from which the calves were suffering and which gave 
rise to the very serious mortality, was believed to be due to the 
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presence of the nematode worms in the abomasum or true 
stomach, and the experiments carried out in the College had for 
their aim the discovery of a ready and effectual remedial agent. 
Various preparations were tried, such as thymol—a specific in 
ankylostomiasis of man, coal-tar creosote used in several American 
experiments, carbolic acid, tobacco vaunted as a specific for the 
disease, turpentine, oil of tar, lysol recommended for a similar 
condition in sheep, arsenic, subcutaneous injections of carbolic 
acid and of perchloride of mercury solutions, as well as tonics of 
several kinds, both vegetable and mineral. Chrysoidin, an aniline 
preparation, recommended for the treatment of man suffering 
from parasites in the blood stream, was also obtained and used. 

During treatment a daily and exhaustive examination of the 
faeces of every calf was made for the discovery of eggs and para¬ 
sites, with the object of noting any increase or diminution of the 
numbers voided. As before mentioned the number of eggs were 
very variable, not only when comparing the results obtained from 
different calves but also in the same calf from day to day; and 
contrary to expectation, when the diarrhoea became most marked 
the numbers of eggs found frequently fell, so that considerable 
difficulty was experienced in discovering any at all. 

Examination of the faces was carried out as follows: —a quan¬ 
tity of dung was obtained from the rectum and placed in a watch 
glass which bore a number corresponding to the calf and so conveyed 
to the laboratory. A small quantity of this material was then placed 
upon a microscopic slide and a few drops of water added, and a 
smear then made over the whole slide. The whole surface was 
then methodically examined and the results noted. If no eggs 
were found a second and a third lot from the same animal 
was examined and the results noted. The work was care¬ 
fully done, and I desire to express my obligations to 
Prof. Wooldridge and his class of senior students for the care and 
the enthusiasm they gave to this portion of the work, which was 
not always pleasant. From time to time I controlled the results 
obtained. Later I adopted another method. A portion of faeces 
was taken and shaken up with water in a sedimentation glass and 
the whole allowed to settle, the eggs being heavier than water fall 
with other debris to the bottom and may then be pipetted and 
placed upon a slide for examination. Practically, this method has 
no advantage over the farmer. 





Fig. 1 Filaria in Blood of Calf 2. The blood corpuscles are indistinctly 
shown. (Microphotograph). 



2—The Filaria more highly magnified (Microphotograph, ol. Immers. iV, Ocnt. 2, 
Camera 50 cm,) 
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Record op Cases. 

Calf 1.—White heifer, symptoms of the disease for about six 
weeks; eleven months old. Losing condition; has intermittent 
diarrhoea; faeces examined daily from February 15th, but no eggs 
found until February 22nd. She received—arsenic, 4 grains; 
tartar emetic, 1 dram; sulphate of iron, 2 drams in mucilage daily 
from February 23rd to March 2nd, missing on February 26th, when 
a tonic powder was given. The appetite remained fair; the faeces on 
March 2nd became diarrhoeic, when the dose of arsenic, &c., was 
stopped and catechu given. The scour became intermittent, but 
after some time the faeces became of normal consistence. The 
animal did not thrive for some weeks, and occasionally blood¬ 
stained mucus was present on the faeces which were normal other¬ 
wise in appearance. Later she began to improve in condition, 
to put on flesh, and eventually became the best of the sur¬ 
vivors. She died from black quarter in October practically fat, 
though during the last three months of her life she only received 
hay. 

Calf 2.—Red and white bullock, over a year old. Ill two months, 
wasting, intermittent scour. Had received the tobacco treat¬ 
ment, receiving | oz. daily in bolus. Eggs of parasite present in 
faeces and found every day examined. The animal received—car¬ 
bolic acid 1 dram, turpentine 1 oz., in 10 oz. of linseed mucilage, 
daily for a week by means of the stomach pump. The appetite 
was fair, the faeces remained normal until the beginning of March. 
Diarrhoea then set in, but was controlled by catechu. After stop¬ 
ping the carbolic acid, &c., tonics were given. The animal made 
moderate improvement for a time. He was kept at the College for 
observation for twelve months, and his blood was examined on 
many occasions, sometimes for many successive days. On one 
occasion, Feb. 19th, 1906, a filaria was observed in a film made 
from the peripheral blood, an illustration of which is appended. 
The observations made of the blood from this subject and others 
will be included in a separate report. Though he continued in 
apparently good health, feeding well, indeed, taking all that was 
given him, and his faeces remaining to all appearance normal, still 
he did not grow and was practically the same size when killed as 
when he arrived at the College. I give in extenso the result of 
the post-mortem of this subject, which was made on March 8th, 
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The animal was not in good condition; fat was practically 
absent from the body. On opening the abdominal cavity 
a small quantity of fluid was found. There was no peri¬ 
tonitis. The spleen was small and firm. The liver cirrhotic, 
infested with flukes, small and hard. The kidneys, urinary 
bladder and contents were normal. The mesenteric lym¬ 
phatic glands and visceral peritoneum generally normal. The 
fourth stomach or abomasum showed upon the mucous membrane 
peculiar circular areas slightly depressed and paler than the imme¬ 
diately surrounding mucous membrane, in size about that of a 
vaccination mark and smaller. The mucous membrane covering 
them was smooth. The lesions were upon the lateral surfaces 
of the folds of the mucous membrane in the fundus of 
the stomach. They were not present upon the mucous mem¬ 
brane towards the pylorus—towards the opening of the stomach 
into the intestine. The marks are doubtless due to the presence of 
parasites in the stomach. Scrapings from the mucous membrane 
revealed a few strongyles—not 8. gracilis , and a few eggs. A care¬ 
ful examination, both naked eye and microscopic, was made of the 
whole length of the intestine, but nothing abnormal was noticed. 
As the animal in the previous spring had several times had blood in 
its faeces (melena) a particularly searching"examination of the largo 
intestine was made, but with negative results. 

There was evidence of a slight pleurisy of a long prior date, 
The lungs showed quite a large number of minute petechias (blood 
deckings). A slight amount of fluid in the pericardium of no con¬ 
sequence. The heart was normal. No sarcosporidia were found in 
films examined. 

The yellow bone marrow—a humerus and a femur were examined, 
was normal, firm and hard. The red marrow appeared to be 
diminished in amount. The other parts examined were found to 
be normal. 

I consider from the post-mortem evidence that the animal had 
had parasitic gastritis from which it had recovered, and that its 
lack of development and unthriftiness may be explained by the 
condition of the liver, which was small and in an advanced stage 
of cirrhosis. 

Calf 3.—Red and white heifer. Ill about a month. Eggs 
found on February 16th, 1905, and on the 20th of same 
month; afterwards a few eggs were found at intervals 
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but with difficulty. She received daily for eleven days 
\ oz*. of oil of tar given in mucilage. The faeces were 
at first watery, afterwards they improved, but later on again 
became diarrhoeic. During March the faeces became almost 
normal. When scouring the subject received catechu and tonics, 
the latter being continued for some time after the catechu had 
been stopped. The appetite was capricious. The condition of the 
animal improved and the scour ceased. She was kept under obser¬ 
vation for some time and then returned to Mr. Norris. 

Calf 4.—White and red heifer. Ill for ten weeks. Tongue 
affected (calf diphtheria?). Catarrh from nose. Coughing. Un¬ 
thrifty appearance. Moderate scour. Eggs found daily in the 
faeces. Faeces normal for five days after arrival, then became 
liquid for a period of three days, then normal again for five days 
until death. Appetite fairly good, moderate on February 23rd, 
feeding to February 26th, weak, could not rise; collapse and death 
on February 27th. Received lysol 2 drams on the first day of 
treatment, and 1 dram daily afterwards for six days in half-a pint 
of water by the stomach pump. Tonics were given daily until 
death after the lysol had been stopped. 

On post-mortem examination a fetv strongyles were found in* 
the abomasum. The gall bladder was full and distended. 

Calf 5.—Red and white heifer; yearling. Ill five weeks. Ring¬ 
worm about the head. Intermittent scour. Is covered with lice 
and very weak on arrival. Faeces thin and watery every day until 
death. Appetite none, save on February 19th, when she picked a 
little hay and cake. Drenched daily with flax-seed gruel. Eggs 
found in faeces on February 16th for first time, and with difficulty 
daily afterwards. Received thymol 2 drams on Feb. 17th, and 
one dram daily up to the 22nd. The thymol was dissolved in 
spirit and given in gruel by drenching. On February 23rd she 
received a stimulant, but died during the night of 23rd and 24th. 
Post-mortem examination revealed an enormous gall bladder filled 
to repletion with bile. Flukes were present in the liver, which 
was cirrhotic. Few strongyles in the abomasum; the omasum or 
third stomach was almost empty. 

Calf 6.—Red heifer. Ill about a month. Faeces thin and 
watery, of a greenish-black colour to the 20th. Blood in faeces 
(melena) from Feb. 17th to death on night of 23rd-24th February. 

2 k 2 
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Eggs found daily in the faeces save on February 16th, when none 
could be discovered. Treatment consisted of— creosote 1 dram 
in linseed mucilage, given as drench daily on February 20th, 21st, 
22nd and 23rd. Tonic and catechu also given on the 23rd. 
When the animal was down, collapsed, subcutaneous injections 
of ether were given. Took nothing voluntarily save on February 
19th; was daily drenched with linseed mucilage. 

Post-mortem examination .—Large gall bladder. A few stron- 
gyles found in the abomasum. The omasum was practically empty. 
No lesion could be found to account for the blood-stained faeces. 

Calf 7.—Companion of No. 2. Red bullock. Had received 
1 dram doses of creosote daily for ten days, and also aloes and 
salts before he came. This animal served as a control and did 
not receive any parasiticide whilst in the College. Tonics were 
given for a week when off his food. Eggs found most 
days, but were not numerous. On March 15th living stronr 
gyles in copula were discovered in the faeces, one of the only two 
occasions on which adult parasites were found in the faeces. Fluke 
eggs found in the faeces of this animal as well as in the dung of 
other calves. He was evidently infected with fluke, as his com¬ 
panion, No. 2, proved to be on post-mortem examination. The 
faeces were somewhat variable but most often of normal consist¬ 
ence. Appetite fair. This animal grew fairly well, but did not 
thrive as he should have done, taking into account the feeding 
he got; 3 to 4 lbs. of crushed linseed cake, 1 lb. of treacle, pulped 
turnips and hay formed the daily ration. If the cake was not 
taken it was made into a gruel and given as a drench. 

This animal, after being under observation for some months, was 
returned to Mr. Norris. 

Calf 8.— Companion of Calf No. 1 . Red bullock. Only lived 
three days after arrival and was killed in extremis. He received 
—hyposulphite of soda 4 oz., common salt 2 oz., on February 16th 
and 17th in a pint of water. The animal had no appetite; the 
feces were thin and watery. Eggs were found on the 16th and 
17th, but none could be discovered on the 15th. The animal had 
a cough; there was a catarrhal discharge from eyes and nose. On 
post-mortem examination strongyles were found in abomasum 
and duodenum. Liver showed biliary congestion. The gall 
bladder was enormous and contained 23 oz. of bile (measured). 



-—Liver oi Calf showing the enormously enlarged and 
distended gall bladder. 
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Mesentery quite three-fourths of an inch thick and infiltrated with 
lymph. No gastritis, but catarrh in patches. Strongylus micrurus 
and eggs of same in the bronchial tubes (hoose). 

Calf 9.—Red and whit© heifer, came from an infected 
farm—that is a farm upon which animals had died from 
the disease. lt& comrade had died during the present 
season with typical symptoms. On arival at the College scour 
was absent. Eggs were found daily in the faeces save 
on the first day of examination. Treatment consisted in two 
drams of tobacco given in bolus daily for eight days. (Tobacco 
was employed because it has been claimed for it that it is a 
specific.) Tonics were given for four days following. Afterwards, 
when scouring became pronounced catechu was given in lieu of 
tonics until death on March 4th. The animal fed moderately well 
until February 27th, after which it refused all food. The faeces 
were thin and watery on February 16th, normal until the 21st, 
when they again became liquid until death. There was practically 
no scour until after the administration of the tobacco, but this 
may be a mere coincidence. 

Post-mortem examination revealed the condition common to all 
examined after death, viz., biliary congestion of the liver, dis¬ 
tended gall bladder, a few flukes in the liver. There were also 
found a few strongyles in the abomasum and intestine. 

No. 10.—Roan bullock.—111 about a month. Eggs found on 
February 17th onwards. No eggs could be discovered on the first 
two occasions upon which the faeces were examined.. This patient 
was given chrysoidin in 1 dram doses daily by the stomach pump 
for seven days. The chrysoidin was dissolved in warm water, 
forming an intensely yellow fluid. Its use has been suggested for 
the treatment of man suffering from blood parasites. The appetite 
in this case was never very good, moderate and capricious at the 
best. Faeces at first watery, then normal for a week, followed by 
diarrhoea for a week; again normal for a period, followed by 
diarrhoea. From February 24th to February 28th tonics were 
administered, and from February 28th to March 6th catechu and 
tonics. It also was given a second course of chrysoidin for nine 
days, beginning on March 8th, omitting March 12th, when a tonic 
was administered. Tonics and catechu were again given until 
March 27th, when the animal was very weak. On this day he 
received a stimulant. Death occurred during the following night. 
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On March 15th the patient was very weak, but rallied until 
March 26th, when he collapsed and was unable to rise, and refused 
all food. Up to this time he had fed moderately well. 

Post-mortem examination revealed fluid in the peritoneum, a 
cirrhotic liver with flukes. The gall bladder was enormous. 
Abomasum was found congested. A few strongyles were present, 
but insufficient to account for the condition of the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the stomach (chrysoidin poisoning?). 

The lungs showed areas of collapse and some emphysema. 
Slight amount of fluid in pericardial sac with ecchymoses below the 
epicardium. The use of the chrysoidin was somewhat of the 
nature of an experiment, because hitherto so far as I know, it has 
not been used for the lower animals, and it may be that the animal 
received too large doses of the preparation. The animal died, 
however, ten days after the last dose of the drug had been given. 

No. 11.—Roan heifer from same farm as Nos. 1 and 8. Eggs 
found on February 15th, 16th and 21st after prolonged search. 
Received as treatment in bolus 1 oz. of Venice turpentine and 
1 dram of Beta naphthol daily for six days. The animal was 
always in a weak condition and died during the night of February 
21st-22nd. The appetite was fair for the first four days; it 
refused all food the day before death. The faeces were normal up 
to and including February 19th, when diarrhoea set in. The con¬ 
dition of the faeces improved and became of medium consistency up 
to death. Post-mortem examination showed the animal to be in 
fair condition. There was faint bile-staining. There was an 
enlarged gall bladder, as in Calf 8, and biliary congestion of the 
liver. The omasum (manyplies or third stomach) was packed 
with food. Abomasum contained parasites (s. gracilis) and eggs. 
The thoracic contents were normal. 

The above eleven calves formed the first batch of animals 
received; a second lot was sent in and systematic examination and 
treatment began on March 22nd, 1905. 

No. 12.—Red and white heifer. Eggs found in the faeces daily 
until March 25th. The animal died during the night of the 25th 
and 26th. The animal on arrival was scouring and blood was 
present in the faeces. Catechu was given to arrest the diarrhoea. 
The animal fed moderately well. 

Post-mortem examination on the morning following death 
showed gastro-enteritis. The whole length of intestine, with 
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exception of the rectum, was involved. In the ileum small red 
spots (petechias) were found; in the colon there were pustule®, 
ulcers and longitudinal blood markings in the mucous membrane. 
The liver was cirrhotic with distended gall bladder. Parasitic 
nematode worms were found ( s . gracilis) in abomasum and duo¬ 
denum. From 15 to 20 ounces of fluid found in the peritoneum. 
The lungs were emphysematous, and in the bronchial tubes a few 
strongyies (strongylus micrurus), the cause of hoose, were present. 


No. 13.—Red bullock. Eggs found in the faeces up to March 
29th, when the search for eggs generally was abandoned. The 
animal on the whole fed well, exceptionally during the first few 
weeks. The appetite on certain days was not good. Up to 
March 30th the dung remained normal, then it became watery, 
and remained so for a few days afterwards, becoming normal and 
remaining so until the animal was discharged from the College. 

This subject got tonics for several days; on five days beginning 
March 27th he received J dram doses of thymol dissolved in spirit 
and given in linseed mucilage. On April 2nd he got a dose of 
thymol and catechu. During the remainder of the time the 
bullock was under observation his health continued good, but he 
only grew slightly and did not develop satisfactorily. 

No. 14.—Roan bullock. This animal was a typically bad case, 
and had persistent scour every day from admission until death on 
April 9th-10th. The faces towards the end of life had an offensive 
odour. Eggs of parasites were found in the faeces when looked for. 
The appetite was capricious up to April 1st; afterwards he refused 
all food for five days, during which period he was very weak and 
could scarcely stand unsupported. On April 7th and 8th he took 
a little food, but collapsed on April 9th, and died during the night. 
He received catechu daily from March 21st to April 2nd, and in 
addition, on March 27th ho got 1 dram of Beta naphthol and 
J dram doses of the same drug on the 28th, 29th, 30th and 31st 
of March, and on April 2nd. On April 3rd he received hypo¬ 
dermic injections of perchloride of mercury, 20 c.c. of 1 in 1,000 
solution, and a similar dose on April 6th. 

Post-mortem Examination .—There was rapid decomposition, the 
carcase was very offensive. The gall bladder was enlarged. 
Strongyies were found in abomasum and duodenum. 
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No. 16.—White heifer. Appetite whilst under observation very 
capricious; refused all food from March 28th, and died on night 
of March 31st. Faeces were watery every day save on March 25th, 
when they were firmer in consistence. Eggs were found daily in 
the faeces. Catechu was given daily to check the diarrhoea, and 
from March 27th 1 dram of creosote in addition. From March 
27th onwards the calf was very weak, lying persistently. 

Post-mortem examination revealed a large gall bladder and 
biliary congestion of the liver. There were a few liver flukes 
present. The urinary bladder was very full owing to the con¬ 
tinuous lying down. The lungs showed lesions of broncho-pneu¬ 
monia. 

No. 16.—Red heifer. The animal had diarrhoea from time of 
admission until April 4th, and then the intestinal evacuations 
gradually improved to normal. There was a relapse on April 
17tli, and the condition of the bowels varied until May 11th, 
when the diarrhoea became pronounced and continued without 
interruption until the animal was killed on June 15th. Eggs 
were found daily during examination of the faeces, and on 
March 27th a live strongyle was found in the dung. The appetite 
was capricious, but generally was fairly good until the last few 
weeks of life, when it could only be accounted moderate. The 
temperature in this case, as in others, remained practically normal 
throughout; on the day of death it was 101*5° F. On May 15th 
a microscopic examination of the faeces was made when eggs were 
found, not only in the faeces of this animal, but also in the faeces 
of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 18, 19 and 20. (Calves 18, 19 and 20 were 
experimental calves purchased in Dublin and were in the best of 
health apparently.) Catechu was given from March 21st onward 
for a fortnight. On March 27th and following five days the sub¬ 
ject received two drams of lysol and spirits of chloroform in half a 
pint of water by the stomach pump. A tonic was given on 
April 7th. After this date she received at intervals of a week 
hypodermic injections of 20 grains of quinine. The animal was 
very weak on April 21st, and blood was found in the faeces on 
April 30th. The calf was killed in extremis on June 16th. It 
had become very weak and was unable to rise. It was in poor con¬ 
dition. The diarrhoea had become chronic and excessive, liquid 
faeces spurting from the antis when the animal was placed upon 
the posterior tern table. 
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Post-mortem Examination .—The mesenteric lymphatic glands 
were large and juicy, the haemolymph glands prominent, and on 
microscopic examination found to contain blood pigment. The fat 
had disappeared throughout the body. The liver contained flukes, 
and was cirrhotic. The liver cells were fatty throughout the 
lobule. In appearance the kidneys were normal, but on micro¬ 
scopic examination the epithelial cells lining the convoluted 
lobules had almost entirely disappeared save for granules of 
chromatin and mere shadows of cells. (Pieces of tissues were fixed 
in sat. sol. of corrosive sublimate in spirit for histological exami¬ 
nation and were taken from the body immediately after death. 
They were perfectly fresh, and the tissues were beautifully fixed, 
so the changes cannot be considered as due to imperfect fixing, as 
other parts of the kidney and other tissues do not show any post¬ 
mortem change. The tissues were passed through paraffin in the 
usual way and cut on the Cambridge microtome). The spleen was 
firm and normal. Stomachs were normal. The intestine appeared 
to be little changed, but on microscopic examination the mucous 
membrane was found to have undergone a superficial necrosis 
(small intestine). The large intestine was in a condition of 
catarrh. A few strongyles were found in the duodenum. The 
lungs were normal save for slight emphysema. The heart-muscle 
contained large numbers of the siarcosporidium* sarcocystis tenella 
v. bovis as revealed in smears made from the muscle. The yellow 
marrow of the long bones was replaced by a red substance like to red 
currant jelly. Examination of the contents of the intestine 
showed eggs of strongyles and flukes. 


(Jalf 17.—Roan heifer. This calf was in a state of collapse on 
arrival and was never able to stand during its life in the College. 
It did not eat; the faeces were thin and watery. Eggs were found 
on March 22nd and 23rd. The animal died on March 24th. Did 
not receive any parasiticide, only intestinal astringents and stimu¬ 
lants. 

Post-mortem Examination .—Liver was cirrhotic, with a large 
gall bladder. There was slight congestion of the fourth stomach 
(abomasum) and a few strongyles were present. Lungs were 
emphysematous, with here and there patches of collapse. Speci¬ 
mens of the strongylus micrurus were found in the bronchi. 
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The following table will give at a glance the results obtained 
from the drugs employed, and also the most striking lesion found 
on post-mortem examination of those animals that died. 


Calf. 

Treatment. 

Result, 

Nematodes. 

Condition of 
Liver. See. 

No. 1, . 

Arsenic, Ac., . 

Recovered, 

Fow eggs, 


V 2, . 

„ 3, 

Carbolic acid, 
turpentine. 

Recovered, but 
did not thrive. 

Eggs in ifloces. 

Cirrhotic, with 

flukes. Filaria 
in blood. 

Oil of tar, 

Recovered, 

Few eggs, 

- 

4, . 

Lysol, 

Died, 

Few Rtron gyles nt 
lK>*t-nwrtem ; egg* 

in dung. 

Gall bladder dis¬ 
tended. 

» 5. • 

Thymol, . 

Died, 

Few eggs, 

Liver cirrhotic. 
Large gall bladder. 

„ 6, . 

Creosote, . 

Died, 

Few eggs in freces, 
and strongyles at 
pQnt-murtcm exa¬ 
mination. 

Large gall bladder. 

„ 7, . 

None, 

Recovered, 

Strongyles and 
eggs in f specs. 

— 

„ 8, . 

Hyposulphite 
of soda, Ac. 

Died, 

Few eggs in faces : 
strongyli-s at post¬ 
mortem examina 
tion. 

Enormous gall 
bladder. Biliary 
congestion. 

„ 9, . 

Tobacco, . 

Died. 

Eggs in fiecos; 
strongyles at post 
mortem examina¬ 
tion. 

Large gall bladder. 
Biliary conges¬ 
tion. 

„ 10, . 

Cbrysoidin, 

Died, 

Few eggs in ftnees : 
few * strongyles 
at post-mortem 

examination. 

Cirrhotic liver. 
Enormous gall 
bladder. 

„ 11, . 

Venice turpen¬ 
tine, Beta 
naphthol. 

Died, 

Few eggs in fcocos ; 
nematodes at 

post-mortem exa¬ 
mination. 

Biliary congestion 
of liver. Large 
gall bladder. 

„ 12, . 

None, 

Died, 

Eggs in fauces ; 
strongyles at 

post-m ortem exa¬ 
mination. 

Liver cirrhotic. 
Large gall bladder. 

,. 13, . 

Thymol, . 

Recovered, but 
did not thrive. 

Eggs found in 
ftuees. 


„ 14, . 

Beta naphthol. 
Injections of 

1 °/qo Hg.Ol.a 
in H, 0. 

Died, . . 

Eggs found in 
faces; slrougyles 
at post-mortem 
examination. 

Gall bladder en¬ 
larged. 

i, 15, • 

Creosote, . 

Died, . . 

Eggs in fteees, 

Biliary congestion. 
Large gall bladder. 

N 18* • 

Lysol and chlo¬ 
roform. 

Killed when 
dying. 

Eggs and livo 
strongyles i n 
fgoces. 

Liver cirrhotic. 
Flukes. 

„ 17, . 

None, ✓ 

Died, . . 

Eggs 1 n faeces: 
strongyles at post¬ 
mortem examina¬ 
tion. 

Liver cirrhotic. 
Large gallbladder. 
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It will have been observed that all the animals harboured stron- 
gyles in the alimentary tract as an examination of faeces or of the 
contents of the stomach revealed, but the question to be decided is, 
can the strongyles account for all the symptoms and the appear¬ 
ances found at the post-mortem examination ? To this question a 
definite reply cannot be given at the present time. In addition to 
the strongyles there were also present in a number of case® trema- 
tode worms—flukes in the liver, and to these parasites we are 
inclined to assign the continued unthriftiness of those animals that 
apparently recovered from the cause producing the acute symp¬ 
toms. In those animals that remained alive after their companions 
had long been dead there was never any difficulty in finding the 
ova of strongyles. It is scarcely likely that the disease would have 
become arrested whilst the cause persisted. Moreover, we have 
had no difficulty in finding ova of strongyles indistinguishable from 
those present in the suffering calves in the faeces of animals in 
the best of health and condition. At the first examination the 
faeces of eighteen animals were examined, and save in two ova were 
found with ease; of the two animals one had never been out of the 
stable since it was born two years before. Since this examination 
Professor Duncan, m.k.c.v.s., of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, who was assistant in the Royal Veterinary College of 
Ireland during a portion of the time the experiments were in pro¬ 
gress, and who was perfectly familiar with the parasite present in 
the dejecta of our experimental animals, at my suggestion examined 
the faeces of healthy calves in England. He informs me that he 
has found ova, and in one instance a live strongyle, in the faeces of 
eight calves out of ten calves examined. It appears, then, that 
of 28 animals examined—28 animals showing no symptoms of the 
disease and to all appearances in good health—24 of them were the 
hosts of strongyles in the alimentary tract. Can the disease be 
attributed to an enormous, invasion of parasites which, when few 
in number, do little or no harm ? In the cases of parasitic gastro¬ 
enteritis in cattle in England the numbers of parasites appear to 
be great; in our cases the numbers were never very large, and were as 
readily found in healthy individuals or more so than in the sick 
calves. 

It is, of course, now well known that a severe and very fatal 
form of gastritis is due to the presence of nematode worms in the 
fourth Btomach, and that such gastritis annually claims many 
victims, young and adult, cattle and sheep. In none of the 
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records, however, have 1 observed any reference to the very 
striking lesion of the gall bladder, such as we found in eleven cases 
out of thirteen. The increase in size of the gall bladder cannot be 
assigned to the strongylus gracilis or other strongyle in the 
abomasum; it was not due to any interference with the flow of bile 
into the intestine since the bile duct was permeable in every case 
and allowed ready escape of bile when the bladder was slightly 
squeezed. The presence of fluke in the liver does not explain it. 
I have seen hundreds of cases of fluke in the liver, both in sheep 
and in oxen, but never an enlarged and extended gall bladder as a 
consequence of their presence. I strongly incline to the opinion 
that some other cause than fluke will be found to be the cause of this 
interesting lesion. 

(In tropical diarrhoea affecting the human subject, the disease 
known as psilosis or sprue, it is believed that the diarrhoea is due 
to the absence of bile from the intestine. The cause of sprue is, 
so far as I am aware, unknown.) 

We have made a prolonged examination of the blood of those 
animals in our charge, but most of the animals were quite unsuit¬ 
able for the purposes we had in view. We should like to examine 
the blood of young bovines born and bred upon infected farms and 
for some time prior to the development of clinical signs of the 
disease. The investigation is likely to be a long and a tedious one, 
but we do not mind the time and trouble if we can arrive at the 
cause of so serious a malady of young stock. In a preliminary 
report it may be unwise to offer advice as to prevention of a disease 
the cause of which we are not certain, but we are already in a 
position to recommend that the animals be housed for a longer 
time than has been the custom hitherto, that plenty of good dry 
food be given and that a clean and dry bed be provided. 

I desire to express my thanks to Prof. Wooldridge and his stu¬ 
dents for the assistance they have kindly rendered me. 
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METHOD IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

THE COMPILATION OF TECHNICAL STUDENTS’ 
RECORDS. 

By Fras. C. Forth, Assoc. R.C.Sc. Ireland, 

Principal of the Municipal Technical Institute, and Director of 
Technical Instruction, Belfast. 


Probably no decade within the past half century has seen so much 
development in educational work as that 
Introduction. through which we are now passing. This 
expansion will be found to have taken place 
whatever branch of education is examined, whether it be primary, 
secondary, technical or university. 

In England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales the educational changes 
brought about by recent legislation have 

Great Development a l mos t revolutionised the methods of the 
of Ednc&tional schools, whilst other changes are pending 

Work, which will no doubt produce still further 

developments. 

One of the results of these changes has been to increase consider¬ 
ably both the number of educational institutions and the number 
of students attending these institutions, and this is particularly 
true of Ireland where the rapid growth of technical instruction is 
probably unprecedented in any previous period of educational pro¬ 
gress either in the British Isles or even further afield. 

To etffectively provide for the steadily increasing demand for 
greater educational facilities, to adjust school methods to the con¬ 
stantly changing and improving conditions, and to cope with the 
gratifying and most commendable—at times almost embarrassing— 
eagerness of students to qualify themselves for higher branches of 
study has been no light task, and has necessitated unremitting 
thought, care and attention on the part of technical instruction 
committees and their officers. 

Owe of the branches of administration in which the utmost 
elasticity and adaptability has had to be maintained by every 
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technical institution wishing to control effectively its growing 
educational work, is that dealing with the registration of students 
and the recording of their progress. 

In this paper it is proposed to describe the phases of development 
of this branch of administration, and the results arrived at, in the 
Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. 

Whatever may be the nature of the instruction imparted in an 
educational institution it is obvious that 
The need of there will be a certain amount of routine to 
a Recording and be gone through in compiling records of the 
Registering System, work carried on by the institute, as c.p., in 
the chronicling for ready reference of data 
relative to students’ attendances, home-work marks, examination 
results, prizes gained, scholarship successes, and so on; and 
naturally, the character of the educational work will determine 
the nature of the records to be kept. It is also plain that the 
greater the number of students attending an institution the greater 
will be the necessity for simplicity, adaptability, and exactitude in 
the recording method employed. The system of recording explained 
in the following pages has been specially devised to meet the 
requirements of a large technical institute/ and as this system has 
now stood the test of two years’ working it is hoped that a descrip¬ 
tion of it may be of interest to other educational institutions. 

The Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast, was established some 
five years ago, viz., in the year 1901, the introduction of a scheme 
of technical instruction having been decided upon in that year by 
the Corporation of Belfast. A number of existing evening classes 
in science, art, and technology formed the nucleus of the Corporar 
tion scheme. It was estimated that in the first year of the 
Corporation’s educational efforts some twelve hundred individual 
students would enrol themselves, and a plan of recording was devised 
suitable for about that number. As events proved the number 
was considerably under-estimated, for the programme of instruction 
offered by the Corporation met with unhoped for and very gratifying 
success, and in the first year over three thousand persons joined the 
various classes. As a consequence it became necessary in thesecond 
year to remodel the recording system, and as the increase in the 
number of students continued into the third year, a further 
remodelling took place. The system followed in the third year 
was utilised with some slight emendations, in the fourth year, and 
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now in the fifth year it is almost stereotyped. A considerable 
amount of trouble and thought has been expended upon the system 
in order to adapt it to the various conditions which require to be 
fulfilled, and as a result a solution of the problem has been obtained, 
which—so far as present experience goes—indicates the method in 
use to be satisfactory. 

There arc two* main conditions which must be satisfied by any 
recording system adopted for a technical 

Conditions to be institute in which there is a large evening 
fulfilled by an division. The first.is that the full educa- 

Institute Record. tional record of any individual student for 

the current, or any previous, session shall 
be readily obtainable, and the second is that the whole of the records 
for any given class shall be equally readily obtained. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the reasons why the records should be kept in the 
manner mentioned(1.) Returns have to be prepared annually 
for the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
c.g., returns bearing upon the occupations and ages of students, 
subjects studied, examination successes, claims for grants, and so on. 
(2.) requests are frequently received from students who are seeking 
situations, asking for certificates of attendance at classes and for 
statements as to successes at examination. (3.) all the members 
of a class may need oommunicating with at short notice, and (4) the 
whole of the students in the institute may have to be circularised. 
Still other reasons might be cited, but the above will no doubt 
suffice. 

If a recording system is to be of real value it is essential that any 
information desired shall be available at a moment's notice, for if 
searches have to be made much time is spent over each enquiry, by 
the clerk whose duty it is to deal with the different questions arising. 

A little consideration will quickly show how serious the waste of 
time could become if the system of recording is defective or 
cumbrous, particularly in an institution with a membership of 
some five thousand students, with about eight thousand class entries, 
and with over three hundred and fifty separate classes—these being 
the numbers for the Belfast Institute for the current year. 

It is part of the policy of every technical institute to induce its 
evening students to take up their studies at the very beginning of 
the session—the session usually opening in the month of September. 
This means a great influx of students on the opening days. The 
experience in Belfast is that fully three-fourths of the session's entries 
are made within the first three weeks of the evening session. In the 
succeeding weeks the rate at which students join falls off rapidly. 
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Now it is not only important that the enrolment of students shall 
proceed with the minimum expenditure of time, but it is equally 
important that the entries shall be recorded and classified with the 
utmost promptness ; further, this work should be disposed of daily, 
for each month of a technical school session brings its own particular 
duties, and arrears if allowed to accumulate are very difficult to 
overtake. 


The recording system which was employed during the fijst year 
of the Belfast Institute's existence was that 
Some Lessons of formerly prescribed by the Science and Art 
Experience. Department, wherein a large book, or 
“ General Register/' was utilised to contain 
the records. This proved unsatisfactory mainly because, however 
great the volume of work, only one person—or at the most two 
persons—could be engaged on the book at one time. The employ¬ 
ment of a book thus resulted in the records falling considerably into 
arrear and only after the lapse of some months were the entries 
in the book brought up to date. When devising a plan to overcome 
this difficulty the first object aimed at. was to construct a system 
which would allow the recording to be divided amongst as many 
clerks as were required to keep the work well in hand from day to 
day, and which would at the same time permit of the number of 
clerks engaged on this duty being gradually reduced &s the daily 
volume of entries decreased. In the case of Belfast the difficulty 
of dealing with the records was greater than usual, for owing to 
there being no one building at present capable of accommodating 
the large number of students enrolled, classes have to be held at ten 
different centres throughout the city, and as a consequence special 
methods had to be devised to deal with with this position of affairs. 
For these reasons the elasticity and divisibility of any system 
adapted were points of first importance. A further object aimed at 
was to keep teachers as free as possible from mere clerical work, it 
being recognised that teachers are most efficiently employed when 
their energies are devoted to their proper duties, viz., those of 
teaching. These aims mean of course the delegation of the recording 
duties to a clerical staff—temporarily augumented during the period 
of high pressure—which in turn meant that the system had to be 
as free as possible from complications and technicalities. 

With this Boznewhat lengthy, but it is thought necessary, intro¬ 
ductory statement the method devised and now in satisfactory 
operation can he explained. 
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About one month before the opening of the evening session of the 
Municipal Technical Institute, the Time 

The Method in use Tables of classes are widely circulated. These 
at the Technical Time Tables are supplied gratuitously. A 

Institute, Belfast. full prospectus detailing the range of instruc¬ 
tion to bo given in the different subjects is 
also placed on sale. Intending students familiarise themselves with 
such general information as they need, and in the opening week of 
the session present themselves to the teacher of the class proposed 
to be joined and are submitted to a preliminary test to ascertain 
their educational attainments. On receiving the approval of the 
teacher the student fills in an entrance form. There arc two 
patterns of entrance forms in use, one for ait classes, and one for the 
remaining classes (science, technology, and commerce). A copy of 
the latter form as in use for the current session is appended. 

It may bo mentioned in passing that considerable care and trouble 
was expended in devising these entrance forms. To anyone interested 
in the organisation of a technical institute the particulars may he 
usefully studied, for the forms are an essential part of the system 
now being described. 

For art classes the entries to be made differ somewhat from those 
required for science, etc., so that a specially worded form is used, 
though the principle on which the form is built up is the same. 

The main features of the form for science, technology, etc., classes 
are the set of “ Notes and Hints for Students," and the planning of 
the spaces for “ uame," “ address/’ “ subject,” and other details. 
It will be noted that the key words for the spaces at the right-hand 
side are printed in red ink. At the foot of the form, under the 
heading of “Notes and Hints/ is a space reserved for office use only. 
The purpose of this space will be explained more fully later on. On 
the back of the form is printed a series of suggestions relative to 
courses of study. 

The entrance form having been duly initialled by the teacher is 
then presented at the office, together with the class fee, and a 
numbered class ticket is handed to the student; at the same time 
the number of the ticket is entered on the form, the form itself 
being initialled by the ticket-issuing clerk and retained by him. 

In size and shape the class ticket is exactly the same as the ticket 
issued to a passenger on the railway. The 
Class Ticket. tickets for each class in the institute are 
numbered from “ 1 ” upwards. 

The number of students admitted to any given class is strictly 
limited, the limit being fixed by the natui'e of the subject of 

2 h 
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instruction; as a consequence the number of tickets printed for 
each class is a definite quantity, and when the stock is sold out 
admission to a class ceases automatically. 

The front, and the reverse, of one of the class tickets is shown 
below: — 


Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. 

Principal: F1US. C. FORTH, Ahboc. R.C.ScJ. 


StSSION 1905-6. (FIFTH SESSION). 

ADMIT DEARER TO 
NAVAL. ARCHITECTURE CLASS. 

Stage 1. 

Working Mon'a Institute. 

Teacher: J. M‘F. JOHNSTON. 
Tuesday. 7-30 to 9-30 pjn. 

FEE—a*. 6d. FOR SESSION. 


CO 

o 


II. H. IHJNLOP, F.C.I.S., Registrar. 


Students are particularly requested to 
notify to the Registrar any change of 
Address. 

Foes are in no oase returnable. 

This Ticket'is not transferable. 

This Ticket is issued subject to com¬ 
pliance with the Institute conditions as to 
attendance, Ac. It must be initialled by 
the Teacher when the Stud eat joins the 
Olass. 


The colour of the class tickets is changed each session. 

On. receiving his ticket the student proceeds to his class, and pre¬ 
sent© the ticket to the teacher who at once enters the student's name 


on the Class Attendance Register. The lines in the attendance 
register are numbered consecutively from top to bottom of the page, 
beginning with “ 1,” and the student’s name is written in the register 
against the number corresponding to the number on the ticket; a 
like entry having been made in the Homework Marks Register— 
which is similarly numbered—and the ticket initialled and returned 
to the student, the teacher’s introductory duty is completed. A 
student is not permitted to attend a class until he ha© obtained his 
class ticket. 


Owing to the great influx of students in the opening weeks of the 
session it is necessary to employ, temporarily, a number of clerks 
for the issuing of tickets. At the end of each day the various clerks 
who have been engaged in this duty, hand to the Registrar the cash 
and entrance forms collected, receiving in return a receipt for the 
moneys paid in. On the following morning the whole of the entrance 
forms received the previous day are first checked and are then 
handed over to the indexing clerk to be indexed. The work of 
indexing is performed by one of the typists to whom is allotted the 
duty of compiling the alphabetical index of all students joining the 
institute. 


The process of indexing is a© follows: —The indexing clerk first 
arranges the forms in alphabetical order, and 
Alphabetical Index then proceeds to type the student’s name, 
of Students* address, and certain other particulars on a 
card, first looking to see if a card ha© already 
been made out for the student for as there must be only one index 
card for each student any subsequent class entry must be noted 
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Oil the card bearing the first entry. When the new cards are ready 
they are numbered consecutively with a numbering stamp, in order 
thsbt the number of individual students who have joined the institute 
may be known each day. The cards are next distributed into their 
proper alphabetical positions in the card index trays. Finally the 
entrance forms are ticked thus, V, to show that they have been 
indexed, and are then handed over to the register clerk. 

A sample of the “ Students’ Index ” card showing the ruling and 
headings adopted, and a specimen set of entries is shown below. 

The colour of the card is changed each session. The size of the 
card is 4£" x 3". This card, like the entrance form, has been 
specially devised to meet the requirements of the Belfast Institute. 


Student’s Name JOHNSON, Robert 

Address 78, Southport Street. Belfast. 

9 i Date of) 

Age 24 Rlrth | 

l/Oct./81 

Oceupn. Clerk 

Indlvl.) 
Rotan. > 
No. ) 

4924 


Subject. 

Stage or 
Grade,etc. 

Note dis- 
tinguish’g 
the class 

Branch 

Ticket 

.No. 

Term 
(if any) 
or 

session 

EXAM. RES 

Prize 

Ex.B. 

St. 

Cl. 

Eng. & Arith. 

Prep. 

C. 

Tent-St, 

32 

S 





Book-keeping 

1 

Beg. 

N.M.T.I 

35 

S 





Modern Business 










Methods 

1. 

A. 

N.M.T.l. 

C 

s 





Frenoh 

Beg. 

C. 

N.M.T.I. 

13 

s 









Fifth $ 

ioasion (l! 

005-6) 




jMunloipal Technical Institute, Belfast. 



Student's Entrance Fohm Index. | 


The main duty of the Register Clerk is to take charge of aB 
entrance forms and to supervise all registers 
of classes. The Register Clerk on receiving 
The Register Clerk ^y ie entrance forms first arranges them by 
and his Work. classes, and then groups the forms for each 
class in numerical (i.e. ticket) order. The 
forms are then set vertically behind a tabbed guide card, the tab 
bearing the name of the class. As already mentioned there is a 
considerable number of classes, so that the class-groups of forms 
are themselves arranged in numerical order. 

It happens frequently that a student is a member of two or more 
classes, and in such cases it is a rule that an entrance form must be 

2 l 2 
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iillecl in by the student for each class joined. There is, however, as 
already mentioned, only one index card in the alphabetical index. 

Experience has proved that this alphabetical indexing of the 
students’ names, as well as the arrangement of the entrance forms by 
classes, can be done at considerable speed: indeed after the first 
fortnight of the session the work is practically kept up to date day 
by day. 

If now it is required to ascertain the classes joined by any given 
student all that is necessary is to refer to the card-index and find 
the card bearing the student’s name. Should it occur that the 
entrance form filled in by the student is also required it can be 
picked out at once, as the index card bears the name of the class (or 
classes) joined, and also the cl ass-ticket number, hence the form it¬ 
self can be immediately found by reference to the “ class ” records. 

As a detail closely connected with the institute organisation, and 
illustrating one of the uses of the recording 

Class Attendance system, it may be mentioned that teachers of 
Returns from evening classes arc required to send in 

Teachers. periodical returns- monthly and micJ- 

monthly—showing the gross number of 
students on their class-roll, the net. number on the roll, the atten¬ 
dance at each lesson during the period reported upon, and the 
names of those students who have been absent from two consecutive 
lessons. These reports enable students attending irregularly to be 
at once located, and a system of postcarding is in operation for re¬ 
calling negligent students to a sense of their duty. The work of 
despatching cards to absentees is dealt with by the Register Clerk. 
Students who do not attend with reasonable regularity have their 
names removed from the register; the system on which this is done 
is explained on the back of the Report Form, copy of which is 
appended. 

When the system of communicating with absentees was first 
inaugurated a student was written to three 

Notifications to times before his name was removed from the 

Students attending register, a “ reminder ” card being first sent, 
irregularly. then a ‘second “ notice, and then a “final “ 
notice. Now that students have bad fuller 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the Institute’s regula¬ 
tions and the whole system is more completely organised, only two 
notices will be sent and if a student does not then reply or furnish 
a reasonable explanation of his absence liis place in the class will be 
filled. 





MUNICIPAL 


itlli: 


INSTITUTE, BELFAST. 


SUBJECT.•....1.;..STAGE (or Grade). 

DAY........... . to.i. 


TEACHER’S MONTHLY REPORT. 


TEACHER’S REPORT » ABSENTEES. 


(To be sent in at the conclusion of the jasUesson in each month, so as to be 
received in the office on the following morning). 


ting held during 
ding Sit., the 


tjo be sent in twice a month, viz. t-After the second lesson and after the last lesson 
•:$> in each month. 

The following Students having been absent should be written to as indicated :~ 
R-REMINDER, F—FINAL NOTICE. 

5 J ' ot Ull (l-orOfficeuie 

Ax, times Notice -w 

‘if STUDENT'S NAME, absent to be REMARKS. omy '' 

TV; ““ecu- s«t. REPLIES, 

, lively. 


o, on Roil 





.t No, on Roll 




.;; 

No. Pre»nt at 


' 

























Directions (or Teachers. ■ 

Continuation oi Absentee List. 

MONTHLY CLASS REPORT. ABSENTEE REPORT. 

Ticket 

No, 

STUDENTS NAME. 

No, of 
times 
absent 
consecu¬ 
tively 

Notice 
lobe 
’ sent, 

REMARKS 

(Tot Office use 
only). 

REPLIES, 

... . 

MONTHLY CLASS REPORT.-The Directions for preparing and forwarding this Report are 
indicated on opposite page. The Monthly Class Return will commence with the last lesson in the 
month of September of each Session, ■ • 

ABSENTEE REPORT. -There are two forms of Absentee notice 

The First (or Reminder) notice, and 

The Second (or Final) notice, .t-h , 

The Absentee Reports will commence with the Second Lesson in October of each Session. 

In dealing with the notification of absentees the following practice is to be followed t- 

1, When a student has been absent at least twice consecutively, his name should lie noted on 
the Absentee Form as a student to receive a first, or Reminder, card. In order that you may have a ■ 
record in your Register of all students written to, put, in ink, a small letter R(=Reminder) against 
each student’s last recorded absence mark. 

On receipt of your Absentee Report in the Office, the Reminder card will he at once 
despatched, If a reply is received, it will be forwarded to you. If the reply explains the reason 
for absence, and indicates that the student purposes resuming attendance, you are asked to make a 
note in the Register of the reason given, after the last recorded absence mark. The note should be 
written in pencil. If you do not receive a reply, it may be taken that no reply has been received in 
the Office. 

2. If the student resumes attendance no further action is necessary, but should he neither 
resume attendance, nor send a satisfactory reply, then when furnishing your next Absentee Report 
enter this student as requiring a Final notice. When filling in the Form put a small letter F 
(=Final notice) against the last recorded absence mark in the Register. 

% If at the next meeting but one of your class the student does not present himself, and no 
satisfactory explanation is forthcoming, write on the Register, alter the last recorded absence mark,. 

“ Name removed from Register." This entry to be in ink. Should the student present himself at 
a subsequent lesson his name must not be reinstated, the student must be informed that his name 
is removed from the Register, and that be cannot resume attendance until he has written to the 
Principal and explained his neglect to reply to the enquiries sent to him. If the restoration of the 
student's name to the Register is authorised, a letter to that effect will be specially sent to you. ; 

4. If during the period of absence the student writes saying that he does not purpose cohtjtitf' 
ing his studies, the word “ Left” should be written after the last recoided absence mark. _ ' 

5. The utmost care should be taken that all replies sent to you are noted in the Register, $ 

to make further enquiry when a good reason for absence has been supplied is liable to lead tp 
unpleasantness with students. Students’ replies need not be returned to the Office. ■/ ■: f ;>L- 

6. It is particularly asked that teachers will follow out the system with the utmost closenesi,.. 

go that uniformity of method may prevail throughout the Institute. ' j;,> ? 

7. Unless accompanied by some satisfactory explanation, a long siring of absence marks 
following a student’s name should be looked upon as a distinct blemish on a class register. 

8. If, owing to some exceptional circumstance, a teacher desires to send in an Internfi 

Absentee Report, it will be quite in order to do so, and the Report will be dealt with in the usuijb 
manner. Where special circumstances demand it, cards will be sent, on request, to students wfe 
have been absent once only, ' ' j 

9. If there are no absentees to report, the Report Form should nevertheless be forwarded, f 

that case bearing a notification that there is nothing to report. This will account for your class, arti 
will let it be understood that the Report has not been overlooked* t t : 

10. If it becomes necessary to modify these instructions in any particular, information of the 

change will be circulated to teachers. * '' 

11. It is desirable that you should explain to your class, at about the second or tbijd, 
meeting in the Session, the extreme importance of punctual and regular attendance. At the safe 
time, please explain the Prize Scheme as detailed in the" Student’s Guide to Prizes and Schohlr- 
ships.” 

' 
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It should be explained that, many of the students who do not 
attend regularly have good and sufficient reasons for their absences, 
such, e.t/.y as working overtime, working out of town, illness, and 
so on, but much of the falling away in attendance' at evening classes 
is due to lack of perseverance. It is hoped that this weakness will 
disappear as students become more accustomed to study. 

The form of postcard sent out is shown below. The 
“ First notice” card is printed in black, the ''Final notice” card 
is printed in red. The card is sent to the student enclosed in an 
u nsealed env elope. 

FIRST NOTICE. 

Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. 

M j igo 

T'icket Ah. __________ ( 7ass. 

Stage .. ft ranch. 

i \mr Teacher has reported to me that you have been 
absent from more than one o f the recent Meetings o f 
the above-named ( 'lass. In hoping that your absence 
is not due to it/ness , [trust that you will be able to 
resume you r studies at the next meeting of the (Vass, 
and that you will continue in regular and punctual 
attendance unlit the close of the course of instruction. 

Should you wish to send me any explanation of 
your absence, you might do so on this Curd , in the 
space below. 

/ am, yours faith fully, 

FRAS. (\ FORTH , Principal. 

REPLY. 




m 


FINAL NOTICE. 


Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast, 

M __ _ j ... igo _ 

Ticket No. _j___ _ Class . 

_ Stage - Branch. 

We wrote to you recently making enquiry 
regarding your absence from the above-named Class. 
If you purpose resuming your attendance, you will 
favour me very much if you will let me have a note 
to that effect within the next three days. Should you 
find yourself unable to resume attendance perhaps 
you will inform me, in order that we may proceed to 
fill your place in the Class. 

In this connection I would like to draw your 
attention to a paragraph in the Prospectus, dealing 
with the conditions upon which Students are admitted 
to ?nembership of the Institute . The paragraph reads 
as follows :— 

“ The accommodation in each Class being limited. 
Students admitted to a Class are expected to be regular 
and punctual in attendance . Except where a letter of ex¬ 
planation has been forwarded , a Student who is absent 
consecutively from three lessons is liable to have his name 
taken off the Register and his place in the Class filled! 

I am, yours faithfully, 

FRAS. C. FORTH, 

Principal. 


In order to display in a condensed form the attendances made at 
each class throughout the institute it is the 
Graphical practice periodically to plot on squared paper 

Bepreientation of Class the numbers on the roll and the weekly class 
Attendances. attendances for each class. The figures from 
which these diagrams are plotted are taken 
from the monthly returns above referred to. These diagrams are 
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found exceedingly useful, as they enable a rapid survey to be ob¬ 
tained of the attendance at the whole of the classes in the institute, 
and such classes as show any exceptional falling off in attendances 
can b© specially looked to. A specimen of one of these diagrams 
is shown below. 
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At the end of the session the class attendance registers and the 
homework marks registers are collected, and 

Close of the Session en trie$ are made on each student’s entrance 
and Records of form of the attendance made and the horne- 

Students’ Work, work marks gained. Any prize or other 

special award won by the student is also* 
noted on the entrance form, the record being thus made complete 
in all respects. 

If at any future time the student’s record is required all that is 
necessary is to refer to the form in the manner already described 
and full particulars are at once available. 

Judging from the foregoing description it may be thought that 
the recording system is very complicated but 
in practice the whole of these operations are 

Merits of the System. carr j e ^ ou ^ w ^,h far less labour and in much 

less time than was expended when the large 
book, or “ General Register ” was in use, moreover the exactitude 
in indexing which is possible by the vertical filing system enables 
any information required to be found without a moment’s delay. 
The simplicity of the system has unquestionably tended to a smooth¬ 
ness and accuracy of working in the office which did not exist- before 
the introduction of the present arrangements. 

The alphabetical card index already described is known as the 
‘ f Current Index,” but there is also an 

General Alphabetical alphabetical index known as the “‘ General 
Card Index. Index,” the object of which is now to be 
explained. 

For various purposes, as for example the awarding of prizes and 
scholarships, the granting of certificates for courses of study, and 
so on, it is requisite to be able to ascertain full information regard¬ 
ing the whole course of study pursued by any student, even though 
this course extended over several years and these years were not 
consecutive. To be able to obtain such a record at a moment’s notice 
is therefore a matter of importance. This information is found in 
the general index. The general index is formed by arranging to¬ 
gether in strict alphabetical order the cards for all the past sessions. 
By this means cards for any given student are brought, into juxta¬ 
position, and the students whole educational history is traceable at a 
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glance. The mo9t recent card is placed in the front. When mak¬ 
ing reference to a general index the difference of colour of the cards 
for the different years is found very helpful. 

In connection with the Belfast Municipal Technical Institute 
there is a Day School for boys; this is 
Trade Preparatory called the Trade Preparatory School. The 
School. organisation of this school being special, and 

differing in many respects from the organisa¬ 
tion of the evening classes, special methods of recording are in use. 
The card and vertical filing arrangement was considered to be most 
suitable and was therefore introduced, and the experience gained up 
to the present shows this system to be working very satisfactorily. 
Special cards had to he devised and it may be remarked in passing 
that, as in the case of the evening classes, the time devoted at the 
beginning to careful planning of the cards proves to have been well 
and most usefully expended. 

As ihe Trade Preparatory School in Belfast was the first of its 
kind to be established in Ireland, and as the number of such schools 
conducted under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction is steadily increasing, the cards used may be 
r;f more than local interest, copies arc consequently appended. 

The cards measure 8" by 5" and are of two kinds, viz 

(a). The “ Alphabetical List of Pupils ” card, containing in 
alphabetical order the names of all the pupils in each year of the 
course. The course of instruction is of four years’ duration, and 
to make reference as speedy as possible different colours (first 
year, yellow ; second year, blue ; third year, buff ; and fourth year, 
white) are employed for the cards of the first, second, third, and 
fourth years, respectively, though the printed matter is precisely 
the same for each year. 

(/>.) The “Pupil's Record" card, containing the Complete 
record of the individual pupil for the whole of his four years’ 
course, or for such shorter period as lie remains in the school. 
One of these “Record ” cards is of course assigned to each pupil. 
These cards are white. 

The “ Record ” cards for pupils in actual attendance are stored 
separately from the cards of those pupils who have left the school. 
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Although the school has only been in existence some two and a 
half years, the utility of the “ Pupil’s Record ” card has been already 
tested on quite a number of occasions. For example, when a testi¬ 
monial is asked for by an ex-pupil, or a reference is wanted by a 
prospective employer of a pupil, the ** Pupil’s Record ” card is 
referred to, and the statement supplied is based on the entries 
appearing there. The nature of the entries can be seen by an 
examination of the card illustrated* It will be observed 
that these records enable employers to be supplied with a 
plain and unbiassed statement as to a pupil’s abilities, and one not 
dependent on the mere recollection, or possible leanings, of an 
individual. The card arrangement renders the record available at 
any time, whether it be months or years since the pupil left the school. 

The card system of indexing and the vertical filing system are 
Other uses of the freely employed in other branches of the ad- 
4 ‘Card ” and Vertical ministrative work of the institute, and the 
Filing Systems. following uses may be referred to : — 

The correspondence is stored on the vertical filing system, tho 
advantages of this system over the old copy letter-book, which was 
first used, being most marked. 

The books belonging to the Institute Library are catalogued on 
the card system. 

A large collection of lantern slides has been catalogued by means 
of cards, but with certain modifications necessary to make the 
system suitable to the special requirements of a technical institute. 
As is well known to everyone who has experience in the management 
of a technical institute in which lantern slides are at all freely used, 
the difficulty of finding any given lantern slide in a reasonable time 
is usually very considerable; the system of card indexing has re¬ 
moved much of this difficulty and has rendered the finding of a 
slide almost as easy as the finding of a library book. 

The type-writing machine and the neostyle are extensively used 
in the office, and are found to expedite very materially the labours 
of the clerical staff. 

As will have been gathered from the preceding page®, the work of 
* registration and recording is divided into 
Evolution of the sections, each section being placed in charge 

System. of a member of the office staff. This sub¬ 

division of the work has enabled each clerk 
to keep a close watch upon the details of the duty assigned to him, 
and as a result of the care and thought devoted to the performance 
of these duties useful* suggestions for the improvement of the system 
and for the elimination of defects have been made from time to time. 
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I.—AGRICULTURE. 


Form A. 133 (a.) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 
Session 1906-7. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 

A limited number of scholarships will be offered for competition 
among young men in Ireland who desire to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of technical Agriculture. Each scholarship includes— 
(1) free admission to the first year’s course of instruction in the 
College, (2) one third-class railway fare to Dublin at the beginning 
of the session, and one third-class fare from Dublin at the end 
of the session, and (3) either of the following at the option of the 
Department— (a) a maintenance allowance of one guinea per week 
while in attendance at the College; or ( b) free board and residence 
at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin ; in the latter case 
a small grant will be made to each student towards the cost of 
books and apparatus. 

A scholarship is tenable for one year, but selected candidates 
must undergo a probationary course of one term of about three 
months. If satisfactory progress be made by the holder, the 
scholarship may be renewed for a second, and even for a third 
year, to enable the student to complete the agricultural course at 
the College. 

The Department do not undertake to employ, or find employ¬ 
ment for, students at the close of the period of training. 

Holders of these scholarships will be subject to the regulations 
made from time to time at the Royal College of Science, and will 
be required to devote their whole time to the work of the College 
Courses in the Faculty of Agriculture. 

Candidates, who should be between 18 and 30 years of age, 
must make application on a form, which may be obtained from 
the Registrar, Royal College of Science, Dublin, after the 1st 
February, 1906, and which should be returned not later than 
the 15th August, 1906. 

Candidates must have been born in Ireland or have been resident 
in Ireland for three years immediately prior to the 1st June, 1906. 
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The examination will take place at the Royal College of Science, 
Stephen's Green, Dublin, on the 5th and 6 th September, 1906, 
and at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, on the 7th 
September, commencing each day at 10.0 a.m. No expenses in 
connexion with attendance at this examination will be allowed. 

Candidates will be tested in the following: — 

A.—English. 

( 1 ) Composition, to be tested by an essay. 

( 2 ) Grammar, Etymology, and the principles of Syntax. 

(3) Literature, the following works:— (a) Macaulay's 

“ Warren Hastings" (Intermediate School Texts, 
Browne and Nolan); (b) Goldsmith, “ The Traveller" 
and “ The Deserted Village." 

B. One of the following: — 

Latin ; 

Irish; 

French; 

German. 

In these languages the papers will comprise— 

( 1 ) Passages for translation from the following texts: — 

Latin—Caesar, 14 De Bello Gallico " (Book IV.). 

Irish— 86 arntip Uu ThibgaiU, “ Cauaqx Conpoi 7 < 856 atua 
eile." 

French—Mairet, “ La Tache du Petit Pierre," edited 
by Barrere. 

German—Anderson, “ Bilderbuch ohne Bilder." 

(2) Easy passages for translation into English from other 

texts. 

(3) Questions in Grammar—Accidence and the principal rules 

of Syntax. 

(4) Short sentences for translation from English. 

C.—Matbemati cs . 

( 1 ) Arithmetic—including elementary Mensuration. 

(2) Algebra—to quadratic equations inclusive; 

(3) Plane Geometry—to be tested partly by questions requir¬ 

ing formal proofs of propositions fro.m Euclid I.-III., 
and partly by practical problems to be solved by com¬ 
pass and scale of equal parts. 

D.—Practical Agriculture. 

Each applicant must have had substantial experience in the 
practical working of a farm. No technical knowledge will be 

2m 
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expected. The examination may bo written, oral, and practical. 
The subjects will include all the ordinary routine work as prac¬ 
tised on a dairy or tillage farm in Ireland. 

N.B.—On no account will a scholarship be awarded to a candi¬ 
date who fails to attain a high standard in this portion 
of the examination ; while excellence in this subject 
will be taken into consideration in case of deficiency 
in one or more of the others. 

E.—Ability to Impart Instruction. 

Gauged by the style of answers in both written and oral exami¬ 
nations. 

Last date for rcccivinr/ applications , 31 st Aur/ust } 1906. 


A 59 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


Scheme for Encouraging Improvement in the Dairy Cattle of 
Ireland through the Selection and Registration of Cows, 
1906. 

1 . Dairying, as well as the raising of store cattle, is one of the 
principal branches of agriculture pursued in this country. It is, 
accordingly, of importance that the milking properties of Irish 
cattle should be preserved and improved. In dairy herds the yield 
and quality of milk given by each cow largely determine whether 
that animal realises a profit or entails a loss to the owner; con¬ 
sequently it is essential that farmers should know exactly the 
quantity and quality of milk which each cow yields per annum. 
At the same time, as young cattle are a considerable source of 
revenue, it is desirable that the good milking cow should bo of 
the type likely to produce a calf which will be of value for both 
beef and milk. With the object of encouraging the improvement 
of Irish dairy cattle, the Department have decided to put into 
operation the following scheme. 

2 . The Department will keep a register of cows selected subject 
to the provisions of this scheme. The inspection of cows with a 
view to entry on this register will be carried out by the Depart¬ 
ment. 

3. Owners of good cross-bred and pure-bred dairy cows are 
invited to apply on the prescribed form for the inspection of their 
stock by the Department as regards— 

(a) General merit (i.e., appearance), and 

(b) Milk yield. 

Only cows of a distinct and well-defined type are eligible, 
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4. Application for inspection of cows must be made on the pre¬ 
scribed form, and must be accompanied by a fee of 2s. 6d. in 
respect of each cow entered for inspection. Only such animals as 
are mentioned on said form will be inspected. 

Applications must be lodged with the Department on or before 
31st March, 1906. 

As soon as all the applications have been received the Depart¬ 
ment will give due notice to the owners of cows of the centre fixed 
for the inspection of their animals. 

5. There will be two inspections of cows for the purposes of this 
scheme. 

At the first inspection animals will be provisionally selected, on 
the ground of general merit. This inspection will be made at 
local shows, local exhibitions, or at such other convenient centres 
as may be determined by the Department. All animals pro¬ 
visionally selected for general merit under this scheme will be 
suitably marked by the Department for fixture identification. 

With regard to inspections elsewhere than at local shows, it 
should be understood that the Department, save in exceptional 
cases, cannot undertake to send an Inspector to any district unless 
at least ten cows from such district are offered for inspection. 

The cows so selected will be inspected a second time during the 
season at their owner’s residence, as to quantity and quality of 
milk yield. Cows which pass on the result of this second inspec¬ 
tion will be further marked and numbered by the Department, and 
will then be eligible for entry on the register. 

6 . Owners of cows provisionally selected under Clause 5 are 
required to observe the following conditions: — 

(a) To provide themselves with an approved type of machine 

for weighing milk : 

(b) To weigh the milk yielded by each cow on every seventh 

day during the entire milking period (the exact day 
of the week for each herd will be fixed by the Depart¬ 
ment), and to record the same on the form provided 
for the purpose ; 

(r) To permit their herds to be inspected by the Department, 
at any time, and to afford the Department every 
facility for testing the quality as well as the quantity 
of milk yielded by the selected animals; 

(d) To keep, on the prescribed form, a record of the breeding 
and dates of birth of produce, for the purposes of 
future registration. 

7. Bach registered cow must be served by a pure-bred bull of 
her own type passed by the Department as eligible for a premium. 

A certificate of service on the prescribed form shall be forwarded 
to the' Department within three months from the date of such 
service. 

8 . The female progeny from the service of registered cows by 
approved pure-bred bulls will be eligible for inspection at. or 
about two years old. 

2 m 2 
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9. As soon as a registered cow produces a calf, particulars 
regarding sex, colour, markings, &c., of the calf shall be furnished 
to the Department on the form provided for the purpose. 

10 . When a registered cow or her calf has been disposed of, 
the Department must be notified of the fact within fourteen days 
of the disposal of the animal, and at the same time advised of 
the name and address of the new owner. 

The death of a registered cow or her calf must also be notified 
to the Department within fourteen days of the death of the 
animal. 

11. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this 
scheme the decision of the Department’ shall be final. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
CREAMERIES. 


I. Regulations, 1906-7. 

1. lie gist ration of Creameries and Auxiliaries, . . 601 

2. Visits to Creameries of Instructors in Dairying , . 502 

3. Winter Courses of Dairy Technology , . . . 503 

4. Creamery Managers' Certificates, .... 503 

5. Surprise Butter Competitions , . . . .510 

II. —List of Holders of the Department's Creamery 
Managers’ Certificates, whose Certificates 
have been renewed in 1906, . . . . .517 

III.—Register of Creameries, 1905-6, .... 518 


With a view to encourage and assist improvement in the very 
important work of the management of creameries, the Department 
have decided: — 

(1.) To publish annually a Register of suitably equipped and 
well-managed creameries and auxiliaries. 

(2.) To arrange for visits of the Department's Instructors in 
Dairying to creameries and auxiliaries. 

(3.) To make provision during the winter for courses of in¬ 
struction in dairy technology, with special reference to 
creamery management. 

(4.) To award certificates of competency to creamery managers 
under prescribed conditions. 

(5.) To hold annually a series of surprise butter competitions. 

* Throughout these regulations the term “ creamery ” does not include auxiliaries 
where rniW is separated and the cream sent elsewhere to be made into butter. 
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I. —Regulations, 1906-7.* 

1 . Registration of Creameries and Auxiliaries. 

The Department are prepared to consider applications for the 
Registration of creameries and auxiliaries from managers and 
proprietors who desire to have their management recognised by 
the Department as efficient, and who may be in a position to train 
one or more pupils. 

Applications from apprentices or pupils in creameries for admis¬ 
sion to the examination for the Department’s Creamery Managers’ 
Certificates will be considered only in the case of those who have 
been trained in Registered Creameries under approved managers. 
(See page 6, et seq.) 

The requirements for Registration in the case of creameriesf 
are: — 

(1.) That the manager is capable. 

(2.) That strict cleanliness and order are manifest around the 
creamery, in the creamery, and in the persons of 
manager, employes, and pupils. 

(3.) That a proper system of bookkeeping and business 
methods is in operation. 

(4.) That the buildings and equipment are suitable. 

(5.) That the premises and methods are at all times open to 
inspection by the Department. 

(6.^ That defects indicated by the Department’s Inspectors 
and Instructors are remedied with the least possible 
delay. 

[Aa the Department would not feel warranted in incurring the 
expense of repeatedly inspecting creameries and auxiliaries the 
proprietors or managers of which show no inclination to carry 
out nnecessary improvements indicated by the Department’s 
Insjjeetors and Instructors, applications from creameries and 
auxiliaries which have been entered for Registration in previous 
years and are not included in the Department’s Register for 
1905-6 must be accompanied by a statement of the efforts which 
have since been made towards effecting the requisite improvement 
in each case.] 

(7.) That the butter packages in general use are satisfactory. 
(8.) That apprentices and pupils (if any) receive efficient 
training and instruction. 

(9.) That the creamery is entered for the Department’s Sur¬ 
prise Butter Competitions in 1906. 

J Failure to forwartl duly an Exhibit for any one Competition 
l—exoept in circumstances which, in the opinion of the Depart¬ 
ment, afford a satisfactory excuse for such, failure—disqualify 
a creamery for Registration]. 

* For some important modifications proposed in the Regulations to come into 
operation in 190v-8, see p. 513. 

t See footnote on page 500. 
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Registration of auxiliaries will be granted in the cases which 
fulfil the foregoing conditions (1) to (6) inclusive. 

All creameries and auxiliaries, whether co-operative, joint-stock, 
or proprietary may be entered for Registration. 

Inspection of the creameries and auxiliaries will take place as 
speedily as possible. 

The Register, which is subject to annual revision, is published 
annually, and contains the names of each creamery and auxiliary 
accepted for Registration on the result of the previous year’s 
inspections, as well as the names of the manager, and of the 
president, chairman, proprietor, or general manager of the 
creamery or auxiliary. The Register for 1906-7, which will be 
published early in 1907, will be divided into two classes, viz., 
First Class and Second Class. In the First Class will be included 
only those creameries and auxiliaries which, during the period 
covered by the 1906 Inspections, have been maintained in a highly 
satisfactory condition in regard to all the requirements of the 
Scheme as set forth above. In the Second Class will be included 
those creameries and auxiliaries which, while failing to attain to 
as high a level of efficiency as those of the First Class, and accord¬ 
ingly requiring improvement to a greater or less extent, are never¬ 
theless considered by the Department to merit recognition as 
having to a passable degree complied with the requirements of the 
Scheme. In considering applications for Registration the Depart¬ 
ment attach much more importance to cleanliness and order 
than to elaborate and expensive equipment.- At the same time 
due consideration is given to the provision of an efficient 
equipment. # 

The Department may, without assigning any reason, refuse to 
inspect or to register any creamery or auxiliary, and in all cases of 
dispute the Department’s decision shall be final. 

Applications for the Registration of creameries and auxiliaries 
must be made on Form A 136, to be obt ained from the Depart - 
ment, Upper Merrio n-street, Dublin. The Forms, accurately 
filled in, should be forwarded so as to r each the offices of the 
Department on or before the last day of March, 1906. A pplica¬ 
tions after this date may be considered from managers who, having 
duly applied for the Registration of their creameries or auxiliaries, 
subsequently remove to creameries or auxiliaries which have not 
applied for Registration, but no such applications can be enter- 
tained later than 1st May, 1906. 


2. Visits to Creameries of Instructors in Dairying . 

With a view to increase the existing facilities for obtaining 
technical advice and assistance in the management of creameries, 
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the Department have made arrangements by which proprietors can 
have their creameries and auxiliaries periodically visited free of 
charge by Instructors in Dairying, appointed by the Department. 
Under these arrangements all creameries and auxiliaries, whether 
co-operative, proprietary, or joint stock, and whether entered for 
Registration or not, from which applications on Form A/175 are 
duly received and accepted by the Department, are visited periodic¬ 
ally by the Department’s Instructors. On the occasion of each 
visit all necessary advice is afforded on matters relating to the 
dairying operations. 

It is not necessary that applications on Form A/175 should be 
renewed annually. Creameries and auxiliaries from which appli¬ 
cations on this form are accepted will be retained on the list of 
those to be visited by the Department’s Instructors until notifica¬ 
tion is given to the contrary. The Department, however, reserve 
the right to remove from the list at any time creameries or 
auxiliaries the proprietors or managers of which evince no desire 
to profit, by the instruction afforded. 

Applications for visits of the Instructors for any special purpose, 
c.y., the preparation of sketch plans and notes for creamery build¬ 
ings, or suggestions for specifications for machinery, should be 
made on Form A/174. It is, however, to be understood that 
except in cases of special urgency applications of this nature 
cannot receive prior attention to those made on Form A/175. 

The Department may, without assigning any reason, refuse to 
send an Instructor to any creamery or auxiliary. 


3. Winter Courses of Instruction . 

During winter, courses of instruction in the subjects of examina¬ 
tion for the Creamery Managers’ Certificates may be provided. 

Attendance at the annual course of instruction for students of 
agriculture provided at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, 
is recommended as a preliminary general training for young men 
who may intend to become creamery managers. 

4. Creamery Managers* Certificates . 

It is proposed to hold annually in March an examination for 
these certificates. The subjects of the examination are set forth 
on pages 505 to 510 of this pamphlet. Due notice of time and 
place will be given to applicants. 

To the examination in 1907 will be admitted— 

(a.) Persons who for the whole season* immediately preceding 
the examination have managed a registered creamcryf 
to the satisfaction of the Department. 


* The Season shall lie considered to begin on 1st May and to terminate on 31st 
October. 

t See footnote page 500. 
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(6.) Assistant-managers, apprentices, and pupils who for the 
whole season immediately preceding the examination 
have worked in a registered creamery* under an ap¬ 
proved manager, f and who furnish a satisfactory certi¬ 
ficate from him. 

( c .) Persons who for the whole season immediately preceding 
the examination have managed a registered auxiliary 
to the satisfaction of the Department. 

(< d .) Students who have attended a full winter course of 
instruction approved by the Department. 

[The following courses will be approved for the examination to be held 
in 1907— 

(1.) The courses for creamery managers provided at the Albert 
Agricultural College, Glasnovin, since 190*2-3, inclusive. 

(2.) Any course of instruction during the winter 1906-7, which the 
Department may notify, at a later date, as approved.] 

The Creamery Managers' Certificate will be granted to candi¬ 
dates of class (a) who are successful at the examination. A pro¬ 
visional certificate, which—on application being duly made— will 
be exchanged for the Creamery Managers' Certificate after the 
holder has, to the satisfaction of the Department, managed a 
registered creamery for at least one whole season, will be granted 
to the successful candidates of classes (5), (c), and (< d ). 

The Managers' Certificate is valid only for the year in which it 
is issued. New Certificates will, however, be issued annually by 
the Department to holders of lapsed Certificates on the condition 
that the holder in each case shows that he has managed for the 
preceding season a creamery registered by the Department on the 
results of that season’s inspections. 

Candidates must satisfy the Department that they are at least 
twenty years of age on the last day of January previous to the 
examination. 

Application s for admissi on to th e examination should be made 
not later than 31st January, 1907, on Form A 137, to be obtained 
from the Department, and must be accompanied by a deposit of 
£1, which will be returned if the candidate presents himself for 
examination, or if his application is not accepted. 

Copies of the Forms of Certificate issued to successful candidates 
in 1905 are printed on page 514 of this pamphlet. 

A list of Technical Schools in which instruction is riven in one 
or more of the subjects of the examination for the Certificates is 
printed on page 515 of this pamphlet. 

* See footnote page 500. 

t An approved Manager is one who possesses the qualifications set forth in fore¬ 
going clause (a). 
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Subjects of Examination for Creamery Managers 7 Certificates. 

N.B.—The Text Books mentioned within brackets thus [ ] under each subject 

will be found useful by candidates. The latest editions of these books can be 
obtained through any bookseller, and the various Acts of Parliament may be 
procured from Messrs. Ponsonby, Grafton-street, Dublin. Candidates should also 
carefully read the pamphlets and leaflets issued by the Department. It is not 
possible to obtain books which adequately cover the subjects of the examination, 
and it is to be understood that the questions will in every ease be set from the 
Syllabus and not from Text Books. 

i.—D airy Farming. 

Soils. 

Suitability for dairy farming. 

Crops. 

Pasture, hay, green crops, forage crops, grain crops. 

Fertility of Soil. 

Sources of gain and loss to soil. 

Farmyard manure. 

Artificial manure. 

Stock. 

Pure-bred and half-bred cattle: suitability for dairying pur¬ 
poses. 

Selection of bull, of milk cows, of heifers. 

Calf rearing. 

Pigs: breeding and management. 

Housing of Stock. 

Cow-houses, best types. 

Improvement of existing cow-houses. 

Calf-houses. 

Pig-houses. 

Shelter sheds. 

Foods and Feeding. 

Home-grown and purchased foods: composition and uses. 
Manurial value of feeding stuffs. 

Separated milk and butter-milk as feeding stuffs. 

Milk Production. 

Circumstances affecting quantity and quality of milk. 

Summer and winter dairying. 

Diseases of Stock . 

The common ailments affecting dairy stock. 

[“ The Elements of Farming” Primrose M* Connell. (Vinion cfc Co.). 
Priece , 2s. 6c?.] 


ii.—P hysical Science. 


Physics. 

Weighing and measuring. 
The balance. 

Graduated vessels. 

Solids, liquids, gases. 
Density, hydrometers. 


/ 
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The spring balance as a force-meter. 

Friction, lubricants. 

Centrifugal force. 

Work and power—their measurement. 

Fluid pressure: pumps, syphons, wells. 

Effect of heat on the properties of matter. 

Temperature and thermometers. 

Evaporation and condensation. 

Transfer of heat—conduction, convection, and radiation. 

Heat a measurable quantity. 

Units of heat, specific heat, latent heat. 

Relation between pressure and boiling point. 

Refrigcration—principles involved. 

Heat and work. 

Heat a form of energy. 

[“ Introductory PhysicsGregory tfc Simmons. (Macmillan cfc Co.). 
Price 2 s. 

Omit § § 10, 11, 14, 16, 10, SO, 81, 01, 02, 128, 120, 130; and 
chapters Vll. and X /.]. 


Chemistry . 


Fundamental principles. 

Indestructibility of matter. 

Simple and compound substances. 

Chemical change. 

Solution; precipitation; filtration; oxidation; reduction. 

The atomic theory. 

Chemical nomenclature. 

The Atmosphere .—Its composition; part it plays in combus¬ 
tion, and in vital changes. 

Water. —Composition, physical and chemical properties; 
natural waters. 

liases, acids, and salts: acidity and alkalinity—quantitative 
determination. 

General knowledge of the Elementary Chemistry of the fol¬ 
lowing substances and their compounds as met with in 
dairying: — 

Potash, soda, lime, magnesia, ammonia, sulphuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, borax, and boracic acid. 

Lactic, butyric, and salicylic acids, formalin, amyl alcohol, 
albumen, casein, fats, milk-sugar. 


L“ Elementary Chemistry” Furncaux. (Longmans). Price 2 s. tod. 

Omit $ § 171, 181, 182, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224; and chapters 
XXII. 9 XXIII.,XXIV., XXV.]. 


iii.—D airy Bacteriology. 

Microscopical study of milk. 

Experimental proof that souring of milk is due to bacterial 
activity. 

Sources of bacterial contamination. 

Care of milk; influence of temperature upon the keeping 
qualities of milk. 
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Biology of the commoner forms of bacteria, yeasts, and mould 
fungi. 

Cultivation of bacteria and moulds; preparation of pure cultures. 
Disinfection and application of disinfectants. 

Bacterial examination of air, water, and dust. 

Injurious bacteria of milk ; milk in relation to disease. 

Defects in milk due to improper feeding of cows. 

Methods of preserving milk: pasteurisation, sterilisation, filtra¬ 
tion , refrigerati on. 

Objections to the use of chemical preservatives. 

Cream-ripening; use of “starters.” 

Importance of extreme cleanliness in dairies. 

Comparison of the bacterial contents of good and bad keeping 
butters. 

Bacterial faults in butter. 

Coagulation of milk. 

The part played by unorganised ferments and by bacteria, yeasts 
and moulds in cheese-ripening. 

Comparison of the ripening changes that take place in hard and 
in soft cheeses. 

Faults in cheese due to bacterial agency. 

Bacterial treatment of creamery sewage. 

[“ Outline# of Dairy Bacteriology” II. L. Bussell. (The author, Madison, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A.). Price 4 s. (> d. 

Or, —“ Bacteria in Milk and its products” II. W. Conn. (P. Blackistorm, 
JSon <{■ Co., Philadelphia ).) 


iv.—D airy Technology. 

Composition and properties of milk and its products, and of 
t hoi r co nstitueuts. 

Causes of variation in milk. 

Changes produced in milk and its products by heat and bacteria. 
Physical characteristics of good milk, cream, and butter. 
Sampling at farm and creamery; testing and analysis of milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese. 

Acidity and its estimation. 

Factory tests for quality of milk. 

Physical and chemical changes involved in the manufacture of 
cream, butter, and cheese. 

Preservation, conveyance, and marketing of milk. 

Cream raising and separation ; the cream trade. 

Ripening of cream. 

Churning: conditions influencing yield and quality of butter. 
Washing, salting, and working of butter; packing for market. 
Conditions affecting quality of butter. 

Chilling, and cold storage. 

Separated milk and butter-milk: uses and value. 

Standards of quality for milk, cream, butter, butter-milk. 

Hard and soft cheese making: principles of manufacture; ripen¬ 
ing and storage. 

[“ Milk and its Product*,” Henry II. Wing. (Macmillan <0 Co.). Price 
4s. 

Omit pages 270 to 288. 

Or,—" Creamery Butter makingJohn Michels, (The author, Lansing ; 
Michigan, U.8.A.). Price 5s.j 



vv—D airy Engineering. 

Buildings for Creameries. 

Selection of site; general arrangement of a creamery to facili¬ 
tate work; space required. 

Plans of creameries. 

Building materials. 

Ventilation; lighting; drainage. 

Approximate cost. 

Water Supply. 

Source; selection of a site for wells; sinking and lining of 
wells; artesian wells; suitability of water for dairy pur¬ 
poses ; means of purification; storage. 

Sewage. 

Methods of disposing of creamery sewage. 

Machinery. 

Elementary fitting; packing of glands; adjustment of bear¬ 
ings ; shafting and brackets; lining up of machines; tools 
required in a creamery. 

Boilers. 

Types of boilers; advantages and disadvantages of each. 

Size of boiler needed for central and auxiliary creameries; 

evaporative power. 

Insulation and setting of boilers. 

Fittings attached to boilers; their use and care. 

Usual defects in boilers. 

Firing and care of boiler; cleaning. 

Use of water-purifier. 

Various methods of economising steam. 

Feed-water heaters. 


Coal. 

Evaporative power of various qualities. 

How to judge coal. 

Consumption of fuel; economical stoking. 

Chimneys. 

Steel and brick; approximate cost; advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of each. 

Steam Engine. 

Construction and management of ordinary non-condensing 
engine. 

Power required; steam consumption. 
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Lubrication . 

Oils, greases, <fec. 

Oil holders and filters. 

Machines . 

Various types of weighing machines, heaters, regenerative 
heaters, coolers, separators, tanks, vats, churns, pumps, 
butter-workers, refrigerating plants. 

Their capacity, construction, and approximate cost. 

Arrangement of Machinery. 

Transmission of power. 

Care of belts; belt fasteners. 

Pulleys and gearing. 

Speed of various machines, and description of methods for 
increasing and reducing speed in machinery. 

Arrangement of Work in a Creamery. 

Hands required. 

|“ Elementary Manual on Steam and the Steam Engine” Professor 
Jamieson. (C. Griffin <{* Go.). Price 3 s. ()d. 

Omit Chapters IV. y Vlt., XVJIIXIX., XX., XXIV., XXV. 

Or,—“ First Stage Steam” J. \V. Hayward. ( W. ft. Clive , London.). 
Price 2s. (id. 

Omit as much of pp. 4 and 5 as relates to “ The Planimeter” together 
with § § 9, 18, 40, 00, 61, 02, 05, 77, 78, 81.]. 


vi.—B usiness Methods. 

Office equipment. 

General business terms and abbreviations. 

Correspondence, care of ; telegrams. 

Postal regulations. 

Business forms. 

Banking: cheques, loans, overdrafts. 

Railway rates, regulations and forms. 

Purchase of materials— 

Milk, valuation of. 

Quotations for various goods required in a creamery. 
Marketing of produce— 

Market charges and regulations. 

Trade routes. 

Specal requirements of various markets. 

Insurance—fire, boiler, and employer’s liability. 

Advertising—quotations and circulars. 

Calculations— 

Yield. 

Cost at each stage of manufacture. 

Monthly estimates. 

Comparison of returns from milk, cream, butter and 
cheese trades. 

Labour and wages. 
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Book-keeping— * 

Use and balancing various books used in creameries. 
Preparation of returns. 

Depreciation allowances. 

Balance sheet. 

Allocation of profits. 

[“ Modern Business Methods," Hooper and Graham . (Macmillan rf- Co,). 
Price 2 s. tit/. 

Omit pages 144 to 153, and Chapters XXVII. and XXVIII. 

And,—“ Practical Lessons in Bookkeeping" Jackson. (University Tu¬ 
torial Press , Ltd.). Price 3.s. tirf.]. 

Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875 to 1899; the Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893 ; the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880 ; the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1900; the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901; Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Acts, 1876 and 1893 : and so much of the Public Health 
(Ireland) Acts, 1878 to 1896, and the Friendly Societies 
Act, 1896, as may he applicable to creameries; the Dairies 
Cow-Sheds and Milk Shops (Ireland) Order of August, 
1879, and subsequent Statutory Orders on this subject 
applying to Ireland. 


4. Surprise Butter Competitions. 

A number of Surprise Butter Competitions will be held each 
year. 

The object of these competitions is to induce creamery managers 
and others engaged in butter-making to give increased attention 
to every detail in the making and packing of butter, and par¬ 
ticularly to cleanliness in every stage of the work. The reputa¬ 
tion of Irish butter must depend on the degree in which these two 
essentials, viz., cleanliness and attention to details, are possessed 
by Irish buttermakers. But unless interest in the work can be 
increased and sustained, and unless those engaged in the industry 
bring into the work a certain amount of enthusiasm, accompanied 
by a desire and a determination to excel, the qualities which mark 
the successful buttermaker will not be perpetuated, and the possi¬ 
bilities of Ireland as a butter producer cannot be realised to the 
full. Fortunately, buttermaking is an occupation which becomes 
engrossingly interesting to those who have studied the numerous 
scientific problems which it presents to the thinking mind. The 
courses of instruction for creamery managers have been instru¬ 
mental in arousing interest in the scientific side of dairying, and 
it is hoped that these competitions may serve the furtner useful 
purpose of stimulating many creamery managers to greater sus¬ 
tained practical efficiency. They certainly should set up a stan¬ 
dard of comparison by means of which butter-makers will he able 
to measure their progress towards perfection. 

The following is the procedure which the Department intend to 
adopt. 
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On not more than eight and not less than Five occasions each year 
the Department will forward to each person who enters for the 
competitions a telegram requesting the recipient to send to an 
address in Dublin a box, keg, or kiel of butter made on the day 
the telegram is despatched, from cream separated on the previous 
working day. The butter at each competition may be judged one 
or more times by one or more competent and independent persons 
appointed by the Department. 

Provided that the judges consider the exhibits show sufficient 
merit, the following prizes will be given in each competition on 
the basis of the highest total number of points, viz.: — 

Prizes for first class, . . . . £2 each. 

Prizes for second class, . £1 ,, 

In addition a sum of 10s. will be awarded in each case to the 
dairymaid or actual maker of an exhibit obtaining a First Class 
prize. 

Until further notice the following scale of points will be adopted 


as the basis in judging : — 


Flavour, 

60 points. 

Texture, . 

■ 25 „ 

Colour, . 

5 ,, 

Packing and finish,* 

• io „ 

Total, 

. . 100 „ 


X.H.—To the total works awarded to an exhibit two marks will he added if the 
exhibit contains no preservative other than salt. (See. Condition X on 'page. 512). 


The following special prizes are offered in the case of exhibitors 
who comply with all the conditions of the competitions, and whose 
exhibits obtain not less than 90 per cent, of the maximum number 
of points obtainable during the year: — 

To the manager of the creamery obtaining the 
highest number of points, . . . . £10 

To the manager of the creamery obtaining the 
second highest number of points, . . . £6 

To the manager of the creamery obtaining the 
third highest number of points, . . . £4 

In the event of two or more creameries obtaining the same 
total number of points during the year, or in any other circum¬ 
stances which may arise, the Department reserve the right to 
allocate this sum of £20 in such manner as they may think fit. 

All prizes will be paid at the end of the year. 

♦See Condition 3, page 512. 
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Conditions of the Competitions. 

1 . These competitions are open to butter made in any creamery 
in Ireland, whether co-operative, joint stock, or private, which 
complies with the conditions of the competitions. 

2. Applicat ions must be made on Form A 136, which may be 
had from the department, Up p er Merrion-street, Dublin. The 
Borens, accurately filled in b y "^intendin g com petitors, wW are 
required at the same time to enter their creameries for Registra¬ 
tion, should be forwarded so as to reach the offices of the Depart¬ 
ment on or before tlie last day of March, 1906, ac c ompanied by a 
leeol £ 1 ~ which will admit to all the competitions in one year. 

Creameries which have been placed on the Department's Register 
for 1905-6 are exempt from the payment of any fee for the com¬ 
petitions held in 1906. 

3. The quantity of butter in each exhibit must be either 56 lbs., 
or 112 lbs., packed in a box, keg, or kiel, similar to those in 
regular use by the competitor. 

Competitors using packages other than those in general use at 
their creameries will he disqualified from participating in any 
future competitions , and will forfeit any prizes that may have 
been awarded to their exhibits. They will also be debarred from 
entering their creameries for registration. 

4 . The butter must be made on the day on which the telegram 
is despatched by the Department, from cream separated on the 
preceding working day. The butter must be forwarded by pas¬ 
senger train, carriage paid, on the same day as that on which it is 
made. 

5. Excepting the direction label supplied by the Department, 
there must be no mark or label in or on the package of butter, 
which might indicate its origin. 

6 . The carrying Company's receipt must be transmitted to the 
Department by post on the day the exhibit is forwarded. Unless 
the carrying Company's receipt is received at the office of the 
Department by the ordinary postal delivery on the morning of the 
day following that on which the telegram is despatched, the 
exhibit will be liable to be disqualified. 

7 . Butter containing more than 16 per cent, of water, or more 
than 3 per cent, of salt, will be ineligible for'a prize. 

8 . To the total marks awarded by the Judges to an exhibit two 
marks will be added if the exhibit contains no preservative other 
than salt. 

9 . The butter sent in for competition will be paid for by the 
Department at the end of the year. The price given will be based 
on the current market rate prevailing for the various classes of 
butter at the date on which the telegrams are despatched, and 
shall be determined by the judges. 
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Any butter which reaches the Department in an unsatisfactory 
condition will not be paid for, but will be returned to the com¬ 
petitor at his own risk. 

10. Creameries entered for the competitions must at all times 
be open to the inspection of the Department's officers. 

11. Any departure from these rules will disqualify the com¬ 
petitor. 

12. The Department may, without assigning any reason, refuse 
to accept for competition butter from any creamery, and in all 
cases of dispute the Department’s decision shall be final. 

Proposed Modifications in the Regulations of the Scheme for 

1907-8. 

While it is not intended to subject the main features of the 
Scheme to annual revision, alterations in matters of detail which 
from representations made to the Department, and from experi¬ 
ence in the working of the Scheme, are found to be desirable, will 
be adopted in the Regulations which are published annually. 
The Department have under consideration the undermentioned 
modifications, which it is proposed to incorporate in the Regula¬ 
tions for next year (1907-8). As these changes will considerably 
alter the conditions under which creameries can be entered for 
Registration and for the Surprise Butter Competitions, it has 
been decided to afford this notification before their adoption is 
definitely sanctioned. 


7 Proposed Modifi cations. 

(1.) The existing condition No. (7) for Registration (see page 501 
of Scheme) to be modified and to read as follows: — 

(7.) That the f»(l-lh. pyramid boxes and the 112-lb. kiels used in the 
creamery are those approved by the Department as standard 
butter packages. 

(2.) The following to be added to the existing conditions for 
Registration as set forth on page of the Scheme : — 

(10.) That, in the caw of creameries having auxiliaries under their 
control; all the creamery’s auxiliaries are entered for Registration. 

Under this, arrangement applications from auxiliaries for 
Registration will not. be entertained unless the “ central ’ 
creameries with which they are connected are also entered for 
Registration, except in the case of independent separating 
stations not under the control of the churning stations which 
they supply with cream. 

(3.) The following to supersede existing Conditions 1 and 2 of 
the Surprise Butter Competitions (see page 512 of the 
Scheme): — 

1. Only those creameries which are included in the Department's 
Register of Creameries for 1906-7 are eligible to participate in the 
Surprise Butter Competitions to be held in 1007. 

(4.) The following to supersede existing Condition 8 of the 
Surprise Butter Competitions : — 

(8.) Butter containing any preservative other than salt will be dis¬ 
qualified 

2 N 
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COPIES OF FORMS OF CERTIFICATE AWARDED TO SUCCESSFUL 
CANDIDATES AT THE EXAMINATION FOR CREAMERY MANAGERS’ 
CERTIFICATES IN 1905. 

7 . 

CREAMERY MANAGER’S CERTIFICATE. 

'(Copy.) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGR1CULTUREYAND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
FOR IRELAND. 

CHE A M EKY MANAGERS CERTIFJC A TE. 

A warded 

to - on the. results of the. Examination held in 1905, and in 

consideration of his having managed the - Creamery to 

the. satisfaction of the. Department during the year 1904. 

This Certificate is renewable annually on the. Conditions prescribed by the. 
Department's Scheme, for Improvement in the Management of Creameries. 

[ . Department's 1 {Signed), T. P. GILL, Secretary. 

Seal. J m 5. 


II. 

PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE. 

(Copy.) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
FOR IRELAND. 


Examination for Creamery Manager's Certificate. 

PRO VI SI ON A L CERTIFIVA TE. 

This is to certify that -—, of -, having been 

successful at the Examination held in 1905, will be entitled to obtain the 
Department's Creamery Manager's Certificate, upon showing that he has since 
managed for at least one whole Season , to the satisfaction of the Department , a 
Creamery* registered under the Department's Scheme, for Improvement in the 
Management of Creameries. 

T. P. GILL , Secretary. 

Upper Merrion Street , Dublin , 

—---1905. 

Prepd —- 

Exd. - 

* The term “ Creamery ” does hot include auxiliaries where milk is separated 
and the cream sent elsewhere to be made into butter. 
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List of Technical Schools in which instruction is given in one or more 
of the subjects of Examination Jor the Department'& Creamery 
Managers' Certificates . 


The following list is published for the information of creamery 
students desiring to obtain Instruction in the subjects specified therein. 
It is, however, to be understood that the classes at the undermentioned 
schools are not framed to meet the requirements of creamery students 
in regard to the syllabus set forth in this pamphlet. At the same time 
the classes will in all cases be found useful for creamery managers. 

i 

Name of School. I Subjects Taught. 

i 


Armagh Munhttal Technical School, 

1Uj.linasi.oe: St. Michael's School,. 

J1 a li isnu me? e, Dublin: Technical 
School. 

IUllymkna Municipal Technical 
School. 

Ban bridge. Technical School, . 

Bandon : Technical Classes, . 

Bangor Technical School, 

Belfast Municipal Technical In¬ 
stitute. 


Blackrock, Dublin, Technical 

School. 

Bray -Technical School, . 

Carlow Technical Classes (Chris¬ 
tian Brothers’ School). 

Clonmel Technical School, 

Coleraine Technical School, . 

Cork: Crawford Municipal Tech¬ 
nical Institute. 

Drogheda Municipal Technical 

Schools. 

Dundalk Municipal Technical 

Schools. 

City or Dublin Technical School, . 


Dungannon Technical Classes, 

Eglinton : Garmoney National 

School. • 

Fermoy Technical Classes, . 


Book-keeping. 

Business Methods, Office Routine, Book- 
keeping. 

Book-keeping. 


Theoretical Mechanics. Chemistry, Steam, 
Physiography. 

Chemistry, Physiography. 

Book-keeping. 

Book-keeping, Physiography. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Practical Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Steam, Book¬ 
keeping and Business Method*, 
Physiography. 

Book-keeping, Chemistry, Physiography. 
Book-keeping, Office work. 

Book-keeping. 


Book-keeping. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry 
Book-keeping. 

Practical Mechanics, Chemistry, Steam, 
Agricultural Science. 

Book-keeping, Applied Mechanics, Physics, 
Chemistry. 

Book-keeping, Applied Mechanics, Theo¬ 
retical Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Steam. 

Book-keeping, Theoretical Mechanics, 
Applied Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Steam, Physiography. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Chemistry. 

Agricultural Science. 

Book-keeping, Business Methods. 


2x2 
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Name of School. Subjects Tattght. 


City of Galway Technical Institute, 

Hollywood Technical School. 

Kilkenny Technical Schools, 

Kingstown Municipal Technical 
Schools. 

K inhale Technical Classes, 

Larne Technical School, 

Limerick Municipal Science and 
Art and Technical Schools. 

Londonderry Municipal Technical 
School. 

Lurgan Municipal Technical School, 
Macroom Technical Classes, . 
Mallow Technical Classes, 
Midleton Technical Classes, . 

Naas Technical School, . 

Nkwry Municipal Technical School, 

Newtownauiis Municipal Technical 
School. 

Portadown Technical School, 

Queenstown Technical School, 

Katiimines School of Commerce, 

Kingsend, Purlin, Technical Suhooi. 

Roscrka Technical School, 

Sligo Municipal Technical School. 

Thurlks Technical Classes (Chris¬ 
tian Brothers' Schools). 

Tipper ary Technical Classes (Chris¬ 
tian Brothers’ Schools). 

Tralee Central Technical School, 

Warrenpoint Municipal Technical 
School. 

Waterford : Christian Brothers’ 
Schools, Mount Sion. 

Waterford: Df. La Salle Training 
College. 

Wexford Municipal Technical 
School. 


Book-keeping, Theoretical Mechanics, 
Chemistry. 

Chemistry. 

Book - keeping, Chemistry. 

Eook-koeping, Physic*. 

Book-keeping. 

Physics, Chemistry, Book-keeping. 
Practical Mechanics, Chemistry, Steam. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Practical Me¬ 
chanics, Physics, Book-keeping, Physio¬ 
graphy. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Book-keeping, 
Physiography. 

Book keeping. 

Book-keeping. 

Book-keeping. 

Book-keeping. 

Practical Mechanics, Chemistry, Book¬ 
keeping, Business Routine, Physio¬ 
graphy. 

Practical Mechanics, Book-keeping. 
Book-keeping. 

Practical Mechanics, Steam. 

Book-keeping, Business Methods. . 
Book-keeping, Applied Mechanics. 
Chemistry, Physiography. 

Book-keeping. 

Experimental Science. 

Agricultural Science, Book-keeping. 

Practical Mechanics, Book-keeping. 
Book-keeping, Business Routine. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Chemistry. 

Chemistry, Physiography. 

Book - keeping, Applied Mechanics, 
Chemistry. 
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II. —List of Holders of the Department’s Creamery Manager’s 
Certificates, whose Certificates have been Renewed in 190G. 


Name. 

Creamery managed in 1905. 

— 

Alcona, Aum eu. 

| 

! Omagh Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery. 

Certificate awarded in 1904, 
renewed iu 1905, 1900. 

i 

i 

i 

j 

Hjcoakty Denis, 

Hoheruuk Creamery (Co-opera* 
tive Wholesale Society, Ltd.) 

1 Certificate awarded in 1905, 

! renewed iu 1906. 

Lyon, James 

Dallykahhaxe Co-opevative Ag¬ 
ricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery. 

Certificate awarded in 1904, 
renewed in 1905, 1900. 

i 

i 

! 

M‘Dei(Mott, John, 

Duumql’in Creamery, 

) 

1 Certificate awarded in 1904, 
renewed in 1905, 1900. 

i 

Semple, Edward Ciiam , 

Donegal Co-operative Agricul- 
1 tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery. 

‘ Certificate awarded in 1905, 
renewed in 1900, 

! 

i 

\ 

Spearman, Andrew II., ; 

i 

Killyman Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery. 

i 

; Certificate awarded in 1904, 
renewed in 1905, 1900. 

j 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


1IT.— Register of Creameries and Auxiliaries —1905-C. 


As a result of the inspection of creameries and auxiliaries from 
which applications were received in 1905 for Registration under the 
Department’s scheme for improvement in the management of creameries, 
the following have been placed on the Department’s Register for 
1905-6. 


Registered Creameries —1905-0. 


Name and Festal Addre«>s of 

Creamery. 

Name of Manager. 

! Name and Address 

of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Creamery belongs. 

Abinuton Creamer}’ (Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd.), Har¬ 
rington's Bridge, co. Limerick. 

William Cusack, 

General Manager —AV. L. Stokes, 
j.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Aohadowky Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Drumcroon, 
Coleraine, co. Londonderry. 

Daniel Sheehan, 

.President —H. S. Morrison, 
Belview, Blaekhill, Coleraine. 

Anglo-Irish Condensed Milk 
Company’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Midleton, co. Cork. 

R. H, Wilkinson, 

Chairman —W. G. Watson, The 
Grange, Harold Wood, Essex. 

Ardagh Co-operative Dairy So¬ 
ciety’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Ardagh, 
co. Limerick. 

John Sheehan, . 

President — Michael Eniugut, 
Kilreash, Ardagh. 

Bailikboko’ Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural aud Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Bailieboro’, co. 
Cavan. 

Patrick M'Cahthy, . 

President — Thomas Michael 
Farrell v, Main-street, Bailie- 
boro’, co. Cavan. 

Ballybrickbn Creamery (Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Ballybricken, Caherelly, 
Kilmallock. 

W. P. Clifford, 

General Manager —W. L. Stokes, 
J.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 







Name and Postal Address of 

Creamery. 

Name of Manager, 

: Name and Address 

of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
| the Society or Compauy to 
which (Veamerv belongs. 

Hally can low Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery* Ballycancw, 
Gorey, co. Wexford. 

Edmond L. Keating, . 

President —C. M. Doyne, d.l., 
Wells, Gorey, 

Bai.lymotk Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Ballymote, co. Sligo. 

Thomas i>e Lacv, 

President — Very Rev. Canon 
Lomus, i» i*., The Presbytery, 
Ballymote. 

Ballyhashank Co - operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd,) Creamery, Ballyrnshane, 
Coleraine. 

James Lyon, 

President — James Stewart 

Moore, d.l., Ballydivity, Der- 
vock, co. Antrim. 

Bkllbkk Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamer}*, Belleek, co, Fer¬ 
managh. 

Daniel J. M‘Sweeney. 

President— Charles J. Trkden- 
nick, Fortwilliam, llelleek, co. 
Fermanagh. 

Boherbuk Creamery (Co-ojaM-- 
ative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Boherbue, Banteer, co. Cork. 

Denis Heuauty, , 

General Manager —J. Turnbull, 
20, John-street, Cork. 

Brosna Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Brosna, co. Kerry. 

John O'Connell, 

President —Rev. J. J. O’Sullivan, 
o.c., Brosna, co. Kerry. 

Bunkay Bridge Creamery (Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), (’astleconnell, co. Limerick. 

ItUGH M‘Oulloikih # . 

General Manager —W. L. Stokes, 
j.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Cast leg A u lfield Co-operative 

Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.), Creamery, Oastlecaul- 
tield, co. Tyrone. 

William Blaiij, . 

President —C. W. Nash. Pook- 
ononr, Castlecaulfield. 

Castlecor Dairy Company's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Castlecor, 
Kauturk, co. Cork. 

Cornelius Kikly, 

t 

i 

Chairman — ML N. Barry, j.p., 
Castlecor Mouse, Castlecor. 

Centenary Co-operative Cream - 
ery Company’s (Ltd.) Creamery, j 
Ballyduff, Thurles, eo. Tip¬ 
perary. 

Kiciiakd Walsh, , 

i 

j Chairman— Rev. Richard Fen¬ 
nell y, Castletown, Moyne, 

Templemore, co. Tipperary. 

Clones Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Clones, co. Monaghan. 

Alex. B. Henry, 

President —James West, j.p., 

Scots boro’ House, Clones. 

Coagh Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Coagh, co. Tyrone. 

James McLaughlin, . 

President — Robert Burgess, 
l.r.c.v. & s. (Ellin.), Coagh. 

Cuttkkn Creamery (Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd.), Cut- 
teen, Tipperary. 

D. K. Noonan, . • 

General Manager —W. L. Storks, 
j.r., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Drrrygonnklly Co - operative 
Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Derrygonaelly co. Fermanagh. 

Wm. M'Loughlin, 

President — Rev. P. Hackett, c.c., 
Derry gonnelly. 






Nam« and Postal Address of 

Creamery. 

i 

| 

i Name of Manager. 

i 

! Name and Address 

j of President, Chairman, or 
i General Manager of 

the Society or Company to 
which Creamery belongs. 

Donegal Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Donegal. 

Edward C. Semple, . 

President —H. D. Warnock, m.ii., 
f.r C.8., Invereske, Donegal. 

Dromclougii C reamer 3 '(Co-opera¬ 
tive Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Listowel, co. Kerry. 

Walter E. Leslie, 

General Manager —W. L. Stokes, 
j.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Dkomour Co -operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Dromore, co. Tyrone. 

James ,T. IIuri.ev, 

President — James Wallace, 
Augliadarra, Dromore, Tyrone. 

Drumuuin Creamery, Drumquin, 
co. Tyrone. 

John M'Dkrmott, 

Proprietary Creamery belonging to 
Rev. T. L. F. Stack, iu»., 
Lower Langford Rectory, Drum- 
quin, co. Tyrone. 

Finn Valley Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy Society’s i 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Crossroads, 
Killygordou, co. Donegal. 

Christopher B. Duffy, 

President —Capt. John Riky, j.p., 
Mount Hall, Killygordon. 

Fivkmiletown and Brooke - 
borough Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamer}’, Fivemiletown, co. 
Tyrone, 

Peter Bennoch, 

President —H. de F. Montgomery, 
d.l., Blessingbourne, Fivemile¬ 
town. 

Freemount Dairy Company’s 
(Ltd.) Creamer}’, Freemouut, 
Charleville, co. Cork. 

Timothy 0*Cai.lag han, 

Chairman —John Morton, Lyre, 
Freemount, Charleville. 

Gi.knwili.iam Co-operative Dairy 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Ballingarry, co. Limerick. 

Timothy Mullins, 

President— T. 1). Atkinson, d.l., 
Glenwilliam Castle, Ballingarry, 
co. Limerick. 

Guanagh Co-operative Dairy 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Bal- 
liugarry, co. Limerick. 

Richard Chawkk, 

President — Daniel Hkdkkmax, 
Ballyneale, Ballingarry, co. 
Limerick. 

Granard Co-operative Dairy 
Society's (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Granard, co. Longford. 

John Cawley, . , 

President — Ven. Archdeacon Smith, 
im*., The ‘Parochial House, 
Granard. 

Guantstown Creamery (Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Grantstown, Tipperary. 

John 0* Dwyer, . 

General Manager —W. L. Stokes, 
.i.i*., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Grkvbridge Creamery (Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Meanus, Kiltnallock, 
(V. Limerick. 

Michael Power, 

General Manager —W. L. Stokes, 
j.p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Inver Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Inver, co. Donegal. 

Patrick Coleman, 

President —Very Rev. E. Maguire, 
d.d., Inver. 

. litviNESTOWN Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Daily Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Irvinestown, 
co. Fermanagh. 

Wm. R. Irwin, . 

President — Edward Archdale, 
d.l., Castle Arehdale, Irvines¬ 
town. 




i 

Name and Postal Address of 

Creamery. 

Name of Manager. 

Name ami Address 
of President, Chairman, or 
tieneral Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Creamery belongs. 

Kilcommon Creamery (Co-ojmt- 
ative Wholesale Society, Ltd.;, 
Kilcommon, Thurles, co. Tip¬ 
perary. 

.Tames 0. Doherty, 

tieneral Manager — W. L Stokes, 
j.i\. Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 

Kilfjnank Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery,Kilfir.ane,co. Limerick. 

Joiin C. Turner, 

President — Maurice Connery, 

J.r., co.c., Spring Lodge, 
Kiltinane. 

Killasnktt Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Lurganboy, Manor- 
hamilton, co. Leitrim. 

F. d w a kd O’Cali .ag j i an , 

President — Bev. S. M‘Tkrnan, 
i\j*. , m.k.i.a , Manorliamilton. 

Killkx Co-operative Agricultural 
amt Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Killen, Castlcderg, co. 
Tyrone. 

Wm. J. Rkggs, . 

President — John Uutledge, Ard- 
harron, Castlederg. 

Killymlan Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Moy, co. Tyrone. 

A. H. Shearman, 

President — IIen ry Atk inson, 

Brookfield, Dungannon. 

Kilnaleck Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Kilnaleck, co. Cavan. 

Oh as. E. Costello, 

President — E. Motherwell, J.r , 
Foxfield House, Kilnaleck. 

Kiltooheut Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Kiltoghert, 
Carrick-on-S)iannon,co. Leitrim. 

Martin Beirnk. . 

i 

President — Bev. M. Nanglk, C.C., 
DrumlilTon, Kildare. 

! 

Kinawlev Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural und Dairy Society’s ( Ltd ) 
Creamery, Kinawlev, Beltiirbot, 
co. Fermanagh. 

.Toon Fennessy, 

i President — Bev. Thos. Torrens, 
i m. a ., Kinawley. 

i 

Kinlough Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural ami Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Kinlough, uu. Leitrim, 

Daniel J. Crowley, . 

i 

| President — St. Geo. R. Johnston, 
j j.j\, Mount prospect, Buckode, 
j Kinlough. 

Knockavakdagh and Movolass, 
(co. Tipperary), Co-operative 
Creamery and ltutter Factory 
Company's (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Killenaule, Thurles. 

Bichard Murph V, 

Chairman — Rev. Richard Fen- 
nklly, Castletown, Moyne, Tem- 
plemore. 

Lagan Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamer}', Sallybrook, Manor 
cunningham, co. Donegal. 

W. S. Bussell, , 

President — Sami: el Marshall, 

j.p., Sallybrook, Manorcuuning- 
hani. 

Lkcxfatmck Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Artigarvan, 
Strabane, co. Tyrone. 

Thos. H. Quinn, . 

President —J. C. Boyd, m.r., Lif¬ 
ford, Strabane. 

Limavady Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Limavady, co. Lon¬ 
donderry. 

Wm. Ashcroft, . 

President —S. M. Macrory, j.p., 
co.c., Ardmore and Newton 
Mills, Limavady. 






Name ami Postal Address of 


Creamery. 


Name of Manager. 


Name and Address 
of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Creamery belongs. 


Lisrkllaw Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Lisbellaw, co. Fer¬ 
managh. MUSA’ 

Lisoarroix Co-operative Dairy 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Lis- 
earroll, Buttevant, co. Cork. 

Lixnaw Creamery (Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd.), Lix¬ 
naw, co. Kerry. 

Loughbhicki.and Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Loughbrick- 
land, co. Down. 

Moneymore Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dain r Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Moneymore, 
co. Londonderry. 

Newmarket Creamery (New¬ 
market Dairy Co., Ltd.), New¬ 
market, co. Cork. 

Omagh Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Omagh, co. Tyrone. 

Pomeroy Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Pomeroy, co. Tyrone. 

Portglenone Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd,) Creamery, Portglenone, 
co. Antrim. 

Ramelton Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Ramelton, co. Donegal. 

Rathkemny Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Ratlikennv, Cam- 
coagh, co. Antrim. 

Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Ennis¬ 
killen, co. Fermanagh. 

Shaneragh Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Shaneragh, Dromore , 
co. Tyrone. 

Smerla Bridge Creamery (Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd-), Smerla Bridge, Listowel, 

* co, Kerry. # 


Timothy Noonan. 


Samuei. Lombard, 


John O’Leary, . 


Robert Hyde, 


Thomas Scott, . 


Thomas Hurley, 


ArMEK Ai. corn, . 


James Grant, 


William Wharton, 


James J. Kelly, . 


James Greer, 


Owen Corrigan, 


Denis J. Costelloe, 


Walter E. Leslie, 


President— K. Mitchell, Derry 
vullen, Enniskillen. 


President —Rev. P. M‘Swekney, 
p.i\, Churchtown, co. Cork. 


General Manager — W. J. Stokes, 
j p., Mulgrave-street, Limerick. 


President — Rev. J. B. Lusk, The 
Manse, Glasker, Loughbrickland. 


President — IIenuy Byrne, 
Moneymore, to. Londonderry. 


Managing Director— P.O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Riversdale, Coachford, 
co. Cork. 

President —John G R. Porter, 
j r., Park-avenue, Omagh. 


President-— Col. R. T. G. Lowry', 
d.l., Pomeroy House, Pomeroy. 


President —J. B. Stewart, m.d., 
Portglenone, co. Antrim. 


President —S. Davidson d.c., 
Ardn&rn, Ramelton, co. Donegal. 


President — John M‘Cay # m.d., 
Clough, Belfast. 


General Manager —W. B. Whyte, 
Thistle Bank House, Enniskillen. 


President —Rev. Walter Scott, 
Brookfield, Clanabogan, Omagh. 


General Manager —W. L. Stokes, 
j.v., Mulgrave-street, Limerick* 
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Name and Postal Address of 

Creamery. 

Name of Manager. 

Name and Address 
of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
■which Creamery belongs 

Sglohead Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Limerick Junction, co. 
Tipperary. 

J. J. O’Hka, 

President—Kev .Thomas O’Dwyer, 
r.i\, The Presbytery, Solohead, 
Limerick Junction. 

Seamount Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Spamount, Castle- 
derg, co. Tyrouo. 

David Hickey, . 

President —Rev. A. LKiTCit,Drum- 
clamph Rectory, Caatledcrg, co. 
Tyrone. 

Sl*HlX GFI ELI) Cu-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Enniskillen, co. 
Fermanagh. 

Korbut G. Marshall, 

President —C. Bracken, The 
Graan, Euniskilleu. 

Tassagii Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Tassagh, Armagh. 

Til OS. M‘Cl.l SKl.Y, 

President — Rev. Patrick A. 
Mackin, c.c., Granemore. Tass- 
ugh, Armagh. 

Uknky Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Urney, co. Tyrone. 

John J. Gai.i.kn, 

President — John O’Flahkktt, 
j.i*., The Grove, Urney, co. 
Tyrone, 

! 

Registered Auxiliaries, 1905-0. 

Name and Postal Address of 

Auxiliary. 

Name of Manager. 

Name and address 
of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Auxiliary belongs. 

Been aleck Auxiliary (Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Belualeck, Enniskillen. 

Glove u Abercrombie, 

General Manager —W. R. Whyte, 
Thistle Bank House, Enniskillen. 

Black uoN Auxiliary (Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Blacklion, co. Cuvau. 

James Murphy, . 

(ieneral Manager —W. R.Whyte, 
Thistle Bank House, Euniskilleu 

Braid Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Br ought hane, co. 

Antrim, 

William J. Gaston, . 

President — Rev. Alex. Sloan, 
The Manse, Buckna, Brough- 
shane. 

Caknoonaoh Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Auxiliary, Carndouagh, 
co. Donegal. 

W. E. Knox, 

Prcsidtfd —Rev. John Doherty, 
Adm., Churchtown, Carndonagh. 

Coe ant Co-operative Dairy So¬ 
ciety’s (Ltd.) Auxiliary, Laghey, 
co. Donegal. 

H. C’OLLCM, 

President— J. V. Collins, l.r.c s.i 
l.k.q.c.p.i., Laghey, co. Donegal 
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Name and Postal Address of 

Auxiliary. 

j 

Name of Manager. 

j Name and Address 

of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Auxiliary belongs. 

Crkevklka Co-operative Auxili¬ 
ary, Creevelea, jDrumkeeran. 

W. Gaffney, 

President —Rev. J. Meehan, c.c., 
Creevelea, Drumkeeran. 

Dqnat-O.no Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Bready, Strabane. 

J. Graham, . 

President —Rev. J. Connell, h.a., 
Manse, Bready, Strabane. 

Fivkmilktown and Brookk- 
borougji Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Brookeborough. 

T. Thompson, 

President —ll.de F. Montgomery, 
d.t.., Blessingbourne, Fivemile- 
town. 

Florknchcoukt Auxiliary (Scot¬ 
tish Co-operative Wholesale So¬ 
ciety, Ltd.), Floreneeeourt, 
Enniskillen. 

A. Abercrombie, 

General Manager —W. K. Whyte, 
Thistle Bauk House, Enniskillen. 

Gardiner’s Cross Auxiliary 
(Scottish Co-operative Whole¬ 
sale Society, Ltd.), Coruafanog, 
Lisbellaw. 

W. Boss Magee, 

General Manager — W. 11. Whyte, 
Thistle Bunk House, Kuniskilleu. 

Glexeakne Auxiliary (Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Glenfarne, co. Leitrim. 

Denis Sheehan, . 

General Manager — W. It. Whyte, 
Thistle Bank House, Enniskillen. 

Glrnkinn Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Welshtown, co. Done¬ 
gal. 

E. J. Scanlon, . 

President — Wm. II. H. Donald¬ 
son, Glenafton, Welshtown, 

co. Donegal. 

Gola Auxiliary (Scottish Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Societv, 
Ltd.), Lisbellaw, co. Fermanagh. 

Patrick O’Sullivan, . 

General Manager— W. 11. Whyte, 
Thistle Bank House, Enniskillen. 

Kilvilcauris Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Auxiliary, Drum, Temple- 
more, co. Tipperary. 

M. Cass, . 

President— B uoo kl yn Roe, Graigue 
Bur.li, Templemore. 

Pallas Co-operative AjfHeultura! 
and Dairy Society’s (Ltd ) Auxi¬ 
liary, Pallas, Kilanerin, tiorey. 

P. Sullivan, 

President — Thos. Webster, Great 
Grove, Holly fort, Qorey. 

“ S ” Bridge Auxiliary (Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Tempo, co. Fermanagh. 

Arthur Fee, 

General Manager —W. R. Whyte, 
Thistle Bank House, Enniskillen. 
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II.—TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Form 8 41. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrton-street, Dublin. 

SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS, 

1906. 

The Department will, during the summer, conduct short courses 
of instruction for teachers as under: — 

A. —Courses beginning Tuesday, 10th July, and closing Friday, 

3rd August: — 

(1) Courses in Experimental Science, in Laboratory Arts, 

and in Drawing and Modelling, for teachers in Day 
Secondary Schools and in Day and Evening Science 
and Art Classes. 

(2) Courses in Domestic Economy and in Manual Training 

(Woodwork) for Teachers of those subjects in Day 
Secondary Schools. 

(3) A course of instruction for teachers of Lace and Crochet 

Making, Sprigging, and Drawn Thread-work. 

B. —Courses beginning Tuesday, 7th August, and closing 

Friday, 31st August: ~ 

(4) Courses for Manual Instructors, in Woodcarving, 

Modelling and Turnery, and in Carpentry and 
Joinery (Honours Grade). 

The courses will be held in Dublin, Belfast, and Cork, but the 
centres will not be arranged until all applications have been 
received and considered. 

Should the applications exceed the number for which it is pro¬ 
posed to provide accommodation, those applicants will be selected 
whose admission would appear most likely to prove beneficial. 
Applications from teachers who have attended short courses of 
instruction in previous years, and who have been giving instruction 
in the subjects of those courses during the present session, will have 
priority of claim for admission to advanced courses. 

It is important that teachers should not apply unless they know 
that they will be able to attend, for great difficulties, as well as 
injustice to others, may be entailed by applicants failing to take 
advantage of admission which may be granted. Failure to attend 
the course after the invitation has been accepted, will, except in 
the case of illness, be regarded as an abuse of the privilege; and 
any teacher failing in this respect will be debarred from attending 
any future course. 
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Teachers who are selected for, and who attend the courses of 
instruction regularly and punctually at the specified hours, from 
the beginning to the end of the course, will be allowed a sum of 
£3 106*. towards their expenses while living at the centre; and 
those who travel more than twenty miles to the centre of instruc¬ 
tion will be allowed, in addition, Third Class Railway Fare for 
one journey to and fro between the railway station nearest their 
school and Dublin, Belfast, or Cork, as the case may be; no car 
fares, or other travelling expenses will, however, be allowed. 
These allowances will in no case be made until after the conclusion 
of the courses. 

The hours of attendance will be from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily 
(with an interval of one hour for lunch), except on Saturdays, 
when the hours will be from. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. In addition, 
teachers will be required in the evenings to write out notes, &c. 

Teachers desiring to take advantage of these courses must fill 
up and return the appropriate form of application (see below) as 
early as convenient, but in any case so as to reach the offices of 
the Department not later than the 31st March. 

N.B.—These courses are open only to teachers who are over 
eighteen years of age, and who are eng a ged (a) by Local Com- 
mittees of Technical Instruction ; or ( b ) in schools receivin g grants 
either directly from the Department or under the provisions of 
an approved local scheme of 


Details of the Courses. 

I. (a.)—Experimental Science. 

There may be thirteen courses of instruction in Experimental 
Science. 

Subjects: —First and Second Years of the Preliminary Course; 

Third and Fourth Year Courses in Physics, 
Chemistry, Mechanical Science, Botany, and Phy¬ 
siology and Hygiene, and a course in Geology. 

These courses will not only cover the subject-matter of the sylla¬ 
buses of the Department's programme for Day Secondary Schools; 
but will aim directly at bringing home to teachers the intentions of 
the Department as expressed in the prefatory note thereto. 

Provisional recognition to teach the subject of the course will be 
accorded to those teachers who have punctually and regularly 
attended, and successfully done the class work, as testified by 
laboratory note books, and by any examination—written, viva 
race, or practical—which it may be desirable to hold. 

Application for admission to these courses must be made on 
Form S 42. 

(Note . — In 1907 the Department will not arrange for a Summer 
Course in the ^irst Year Syllabus o 7 the Preliminary dourse, and 
in 1968 a Course in the Second Year Syllabus willnotbe con¬ 
ducted.(bourses in these subjects will in future be conducted in 
alternate years.) u 
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T. ( h .)— Ts(ib ora tory A rts . 

This course of instruction will be designed specially for those 
teachers who have already successfully attended four Summer 
Courses in Experimental Science, and is intended to give them 
special practice in the construction, adjustment, and repair of 
laboratory apparatus of a simple character, and to demonstrate 
how the equipment of a laboratory may bo most suitably used and 
extended. 

The course will include practice in glass blowing and bending, 
soldering, the use of common tools for wood and metal work, and 
instruction in the properties of common materials for instrument 
making, so that, teachers may be able to design and make for 
themselves laboratory apparatus of a character suited to their 
work. 

Teachers who have punctually and regularly attonded, and in 
respect of whom the Department receive satisfactory reports, will 
receive a certificate of satisfactory attendance. Satisfactory 
attendance at the course in Laboratory Arts will be accepted in 
lieu of attendance at a fifth Summer Course under the conditions 
of Section I. (2) of Circular 23. 

Application for admission to this Course must be made on 
Form S 42. 


I. (c .)—Dm winy and Modelling . 

The course of instruction in Drawing and Modelling will be 
specially devoted to enabling teachers to secure the Irish Secondary 
Teachers' Drawing Certificate (see Circular Letter No. 16) ; but 
instruction of a more advanced character will Be afforded to those 
teachers who are already qualified for this certificate, or who hold 
higher certificates. 

Teachers must not regard attendance at. these courses as suffi¬ 
cient qualification to give instruction in the Department’s Pro¬ 
gramme of Drawing. They should continue their studies through¬ 
out the winter, and present, themselves for examination in the 
subjects required for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing 
Certificate, at the annual examinations of the Board of Education, 
South Kensington, held in April, May, and June. The Regula¬ 
tions for the admission of external candidates to these examinations 
arc given in Form S 100, copies of which may be obtained on 
application. 

Application for admission to this Course must be made on 
Form S 42. 


II. (a.)—Domestic Economy. 

In order to facilitate the introduction of this subject, into the 
curriculum of Day Secondary Schools, the Department propose to 
arrange for summer courses of instruction in Domestic Economy 
for teachers who have already obtained provisional recognition to 
give instruction in the First, and Second Year Syllabuses of the 
Preliminary Course of Experimental Science. The course of 
instruction will include Cookery, the elements of Physiology and 
Hygiene, and Needlework. 
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Recognition to teach Domestic Economy in Day Secondary 
Schools during the Session 1906-7 will be given to those teachers 
who have punctually and regularly attended, and successfully done 
the class work, as testified by note books and by any examination 
—written, viva voce, or practical—which it may be desirable to 
hold. Teachers who successfully attend three Summer Courses in 
Domestic Economy, under the conditions referred to above, and 
who teach this subject for two complete sessions to the satisfaction 
of the Department's Inspectors, will be recognised as qualified to 
give instruction, in Day Secondary Schools, in the Preliminary 
Course of the Department’s Programme of Experimental Science 
and in the Syllabuses of Domestic Economy. (See Circular 25). 

Application for admission to this Course must be made on 
Form S 42. 


IT. ( h.) — Manual Instruction (Woodwork). 

The course of Manual Work will include instruction in Draw¬ 
ing, in addition to practical instruction in the use of Woodworking 
tools, and will provide for the further training of teachers who at 
present teach these subjects in Day Secondary Schools, or who 
will be engaged as instructors during the forthcoming session. 
Examinations will bo held at the conclusion of the course, and 
teachers who succeed in passing these examinations will, for the 
present, be accepted as qualified to give instruction in the subject 
under the Department's Regulations for Day Secondary Schools, 
subject to the conditions of Circular 24. 

Application for admission to this course must be made on 
Form S 42. 


III.— Course of Instruction for Teachers of Lure and Crochet ■- 
making, Sprigging, and Drawn Thread-work. 

The object of the present course is to improve existing kinds of 
work, and not to introduce new forms. The instruction will be 
confined to— 

.4. Limerick Lace. C. Raised Crochet. 

II. Clones Crochet. D. Sprigging and Drawn 

Thread Work. 

The lessons on each of these subjects will include instruction in 
technique and the use of suitable materials; Drawing, the pre¬ 
paration of working tracings, and of working drawings from 
rubbings of lace and crochet. In the case of those capable of 
profiting by such form of instruction, practice in Design will also 
be afforded. Special instruction will be given in the artistic 
arrangement of traditional details ordinarily used by crochet 
workers. Exercises will be given in which the actual units will be 
employed, and drawings will be made from such arrangements as 
prove satisfactory. 

Certificates of proficiency will be awarded at the close of the 
course to those who have attended regularly and worked well, and 
whose work is of a sufficiently high standard, as shown by the 
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specimens produced during the class-lessons, and by any tests of a 
written or practical character which it may be considered advisable 
to apply. 

Teachers attending this course will be required to bring their 
usual working material with them, as well as pencils, india-rubber, 
compasses, a twelve-inch ruler, two set squares (one of 45° and 
the other of 60°), and a medium-sized drawing book. Teachers 
of crochet making should also provide themselves with sets of 
such details as they are accustomed to work for the trade, as for 
example, the “Scroll,” “Lily,” “Hawthorn,” “Shamrock,” 
“ Stem,” “ Branch,” rosettes of various forms, &c. 

Application for admission to this course must be made on 
Form S 140. 


IV. — Wood-carving , Modelling and Turnery , and Carpentry and 
Joinery {Honoura Grade). 

These courses are intended primarily for the further training of 
Manual Instructors who are at present under engagement to Local 
Committees of Technical Instruction. A certificate of satisfactory 
attendance and progress will be issued to those who are favourably 
reported upon by the Instructors in charge; but it is not the inten¬ 
tion of the Department to issue Teachers* Certificates upon the 
results of the courses. 

Application for admission to this course must be made on 
Form S 42. 


Circular 40. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion Street, 

Dublin, March , 1906. 


EXHIBITION OF MANUAL WORK, CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY, &c., 1906. 


Sir, 

The Department propose to hold, in August, 1906, an exhibi¬ 
tion of Manual Work (in Wood and Metal), Carpentry and 
Joinery, Cabinet Making, Woodcarving, and Building Construc¬ 
tion drawings, to be representative of the work done in Day 
Primary and Secondary Schools, 'in Technical Institutes, and 
during courses of instruction in rural centres, and they request 
the kind assistance and co-operation of Committees, of School 
Managers, and of Teachers, in‘making the exhibition successful. 

2 o 
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The exhibition will be held in Dublin, and it is hoped that 
those attending the Summer Courses of Instruction to Teachers, 
in Dublin, as well as the general public, will thus be enabled to 
visit it. 

Attention is directed to the rules in the Appendix to this com¬ 
munication, the careful observance of which is necessary in order 
to secure a uniform series of exhibits. Failure to observe these 
rules may necessitate the refusal of works submitted. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

* T. P. Gill, 

Secretary. 


Appendix. 

Day Primary and Secondary Schools. 

Manual Work in Wood and Metal . 

1. Three exhibits, each consisting of the complete session's prac¬ 
tical work of one pupil with its accompanying drawings, may be 
submitted in respect of each year of the course followed at any 
school. 


Technical Schools and Classes. 

Manual Work in Wood and Metal , Carpentry and Joinery , Cabinet 
Making , Woodcarving, and. Building Construction. 

2. Exhibits should be such as to give a general idea of the 
work done by the classes, and especially of any branch of work 
to which particular attention is paid. The exhibits—other than 
Building Construction drawings—must not require more space 
than 60 square feet, nor those from a class conducted in a rural 
centre more than 50 square feet. 

3. AH Building Construction drawings must be mounted on 
sheets of brown paper 32 inches by 24 inches, which will be sup¬ 
plied to schools and classes by the Department. Drawings which 
are not thus mounted cannot be exhibited; drawings may, how¬ 
ever, be submitted which occupy a single sheet larger than that 
specified. 

4. The drawings should be selected to illustrate as far as possible 
the courses of instruction followed during the year. 

5. In mounting, the drawings in different subjects, and for 
different years or stages, should be kept separate. 

General. 

6. Each exhibit must bear a label, copies of which will be sup¬ 
plied by the Department, showing clearly the name and age of 
the student, and the year or stage of the course of instruction 
followed. 

Each example of work submitted must be entirely the work of 
that student during the session 190$-6. 
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7. Applications for sheets of brown paper and labels must be 
made on Form S 128 not later than May 31st, 1906. The supply 
will be forwarded to the schools early in July. Copies of the form 
referred to may be obtained after the 1st April, 1906. 

8. All exhibits must bo forwarded to reach the offices of the 
Department not later than the 25th July. 

9. The Department will pay carriage each way upon exhibits 
submitted, if they do not exceed the limits mentioned above. 


III.—VETERINARY. 


CIRCULAR TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES UNDER THE 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion Street, 

Dublin, March , 1906. 


No. 1342-06. 
(Veterinary Branch). 


SHEEP DIPPING. 


Sir, 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland desire again to draw the attention of the Local Authori¬ 
ties under the Diseases of Animals Acts in the various counties in 
Ireland to the subject of Sheep Dipping. 

In an earlier Circular, No. 1670/05, issued this time last year, 
the Department took occasion to point out specially the scope of 
the new powers with which Local Authorities had been vested in 
pursuance of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1903, as regards both— 

(a.) The making of regulations for securing the periodic dip¬ 
ping of sheep; and 

( b .) The provision of facilities to enable sheep owners to carry 
out dipping. 

During the interval that has since elapsed nothing has occurred 
to indicate any general disposition on the part of the Local 
Authorities to exercise these powers. In some few instances, it is 
true, the matter is known to be at present under the consideration 
of the Local Authority; but, so far, there is no county in which 
compulsory dipping regulations are in operation, or in which any 
extended provision of dipping facilities has been made by the 
Local Authority. 


2 o 2 
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APPENDIX I. 

SHEEP SCAB IN IRELAND. 


Return showing the number of Outbreaks of Sheep Scab which 
occurred during each of the undermentioned years. 







Years. 



Counties. 


1900. 

19C1. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

(From 1st Jan. 
to 3rd March.) 

Ulster : 

Antrim, 


5 

4 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Armagh, 

... 

6 

9 

- 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Cavan, 


1 

6 

2 

9 

1 

3 

2 

Donegal, 

... 

13 

6 

4 

64 

29 

9 

- 

Down, 


33 

25 

18 

30 

24 

36 

2 

Fermanagh, 


9 

- 

9 

1 

2 

2 

- 

Londonderry, ... 


6 

- 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

Monaghan, 


1 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

1 

Tyrone, 


4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

6 

MUNS TER : 









Clare, 


14 

6 

5 

3 

1 

2 

_ 

Cork, 


72 

96 

105 

98 

68 

35 

19 

Kerry, 


32 

20 

35 

20 

22 

4 

8 

Limerick, 


28 

22 

20 

22 

. 30 

2 


Tipperary (N.U.), 


3 

8 

4 

3 

6 

4 

_ 

Tipperary (S.R.), 


11 

16 

3 

11 

12 

13 

m 

Waterford, 


16 

12 

28 

5 

14 

45 

3 

Leinster : 

Carlow, 


16 

14 

19 

15 

21 

9 

1 

Dublin, 


42 

35 

43 

40 

30 

7 

10 

Kildare, 

... 

60 

28 

47 

43 

27 

16 

4 

Kilkenny, 

... 

7 

8 

9 

18 

a 

6 

1 

King’s County, 

— 

7 

15 

13 

11 

6 

6 

5 

Longfcrd, 

... 

3 

3 

6 

2 

7 



Louth, 

... 

2 

1 

5 

- 

- 

„ 

1 

Meath, 

.. 

21 

22 

26 

21 

14 

9 

8 

Queen a County, 


12 

13 

5 

11 

2 

C 

1 

Westmeath, 


30 

25 

19 

25 

15 

15 

1 

Wexford, 

... 

48 

65 

36 

42 

22 

28 

10 

Wicklow, 

... 

22 

26 

48 

59 

20 

14 

15 

CONNAUGHT: 

Galway, 


16 

20 

28 

33 

33 

25 

2 

Leitrim, 


1 

- 

3 

_ 

4 

4 


Mayo, 

... 

7 

29 

25 

27 

20 

12 

1 

Roscommon, ... 

... 

7 

10 

11 

30 

23 

19 

2 

Sligo, 

... 

2 

8 

10 

4 

10 

2 

1 

Total, ... 

... 

645 

545 

613 

665 

486 

339 

107 (from 1st 
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Jan. to 8rd 
Mar., 1906) 
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The Department have again to urge upon the Local Authorities 
the importance of exercising the responsibilities imposed upon 
them in this matter. In the hope that it may assist them in 
further considering the question, the Department have issued 
the accompanying “ Memorandum on Sheep Dipping.” This docu¬ 
ment deals briefly with the importance and advantages of dipping, 
the preparations suitable to be used as dips, the mode of carrying 
out dipping, the approximate cost of dippers, and the powers of 
Local Authorities both as to provision of dippers and making of 
regulations as to compulsory dipping, <fec. The Memorandum 
further gives information as to useful general precautions against 
Sheep Scab, and furnishes particulars, which the Local Authorities 
may probably find of interest, as to the extensive general dipping 
carried out last year in the North of Scotland. 

The draft Form of Sheep Dipping Regulations which was one 
of the enclosures to the Department’s previous circular, No. 
1670/05, has been reprinted (vide Appendix to this present cir¬ 
cular), as it may be of help to the Local Authorities in framing 
their own regulations. The period during which the compulsory 
dipping prescribed by any such regulations is to be carried out 
should be restricted within the narrowest practicable limits con¬ 
sistent with the efficient enforcement of the regulations. 

In Appendix I. to the Circular will be found particulars of the 
number of outbreaks of Sheep Scab that came under notice in 
Ireland during each of the years from 1900 to 1906, inclusive. 
Many of these outbreaks, it may be mentioned, came to light 
otherwise than through the help of the owner or his employees. 
It is to be feared, therefore, that the figures cannot be regarded 
as showing the whole extent of prevalence of Sheep Scab in the 
country, but that there should also be taken into account a pro¬ 
portion—how large a proportion there is no means of determining 
—of further cases in which owners of affected animals may have 
been successful in concealing the existence of the disease among 
their flocks. 

In forwarding this second circular on the subject, the Depart¬ 
ment desire earnestly to impress on the Local Authorities the 
urgent need there is for their putting into operation the powers 
that have been conferred on them. Apart from the direct benefits 
of compulsory dipping, of which the country is deprived so long 
as these powers are not employed, it may be well to indicate that 
there is another possible consequence of inaction. Sheep Dipping 
has been taken up with great activity by Local Authorities in 
Great Britain. Failure on this side of the Channel to adopt 
similar means for the suppression of Sheep Scab cannot but, in 
the end, react prejudicially on the large Irish export trade in 
sheep. It is improbable that the British authorities will be satis¬ 
fied for an indefinite period to run the risk of having their Sheep 
Dipping precautions rendered ineffective by the continued free 
admission of large numbers of undipped sheep from another 
country. 
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I have to request that you will be good enough to bring this 
Circular before the Local Authority at their first meeting. If no 
meeting is to be held at an early date, the Department consider 
that the subject is of such importance as to warrant the summon¬ 
ing of a special meeting to consider the question. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary . 


The Clerk 

of each Local Authority. 


APPENDIX II. 

(Reprint of one of the enclosures to Circular No. 1670/05, of 
31st March, 1905.) 

SUGGESTED FORM OF COMPULSORY SHEEP DIPPING 
REGULATIONS. 

(Note. —This Form will require modification if it be proposed 
to bring the whole district of the Local Authority instead of a 
specified part or parts thereof within the scope of the Regulations.) 

County of -—-- 

SHEEP SCAB. 

Compulsory Dipping of Sheep. 

The Local Authority of the County of , by 

virtue and in exercise of the powers conferred on them by the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1903, and the Sheep Scab (Local 
Regulations) (Ireland) Order of 1905, and of every other power 
enabling them in this behalf do hereby make the following Regu¬ 
lations : — 


Commencement and Extent of Operation. 

1. —These Regulations shall come into operation on the 

day of , 190 , and shall apply to each District 

described in the First Schedule to these Regulations, hereinafter 
called a Scheduled District. 

Compulsory Dipping of all Sheep in each Scheduled District. 

2. —(1.) In each year during which these Regulations are in 
operation the owner of any sheep which may be in a Scheduled 
District between the following dates, viz., 
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shall cause the same to be treated for sheep-scab between such 
dates by effective dipping iu an efficient sheep-dip. 

(2.) The treatment of sheep prescribed by this Article shall be 
carried out on such dates, at such dipping places, and in such 
manner as shall be required by a Notice signed by an Inspector of 
the Local Authority or other authorised officer, and served by 
post, or otherwise, on the owner or person in charge of the sheep 
referred to in the Notice. 

(3.) If the owner of any sheep in a Scheduled District fails to 
treat such sheep in accordance with this Article, the Local Autho¬ 
rity may at any time, without prejudice to the recovery of any 
penalty for such default, cause such sheep to be treated for sheep- 
scab by effective dipping in an efficient sheep-dip, and may recover 
summarily the expenses of such treatment from such owner. 

Returns by Owners of Sheep in each Scheduled District. 

3. —(1.) Every owner of sheep in a Scheduled District shall, 
within fourteen days after the commencement of these Regulations, 
and subsequently in the month of April in any year during which 
these Regulations are in operation, send by post or deliver to the 
Clerk of the Local Authority a return showing the name or 
description of the farm or holding or other premises in the 
Scheduled District upon which the sheep are, the description of 
his sheep on such farm or holding or other premises, and the 
number of such sheep so far as such number can reasonably be 
ascertained. 

(2.) The owner of any sheep brought into a Scheduled District 
after the date prescribed for the above-mentioned return, shall 
send or deliver a similar return relating to the sheep so brought 
into the district. 

(3.) Every return shall be made on a form approved by the 
Local Authority, who will provide forms for this purpose to owners 
of sheep applying therefor. 

Restriction on Exposure at Markets , &c. 

4. In any year during which these Regulations are in operation, 
sheep shall not, until after the expiration of the period fixed for 
the dipping under Article 2 of these Regulations, be exposed for 
sale or exhibition in any market, fair, saleyard, or place of 
exhibition in a Scheduled District unless they shall have within 
twenty-eight days before such exposure been thoroughly dipped in 
an efficient sheep-dip in the presence, and to the satisfaction, of 
an Inspector of the Local Authority or other authorised officer. 

Restriction of Movement out of each Scheduled District. 

5. —(1.) Sheep shall not be moved out of a Scheduled District 
unless— 

(i.) they are accompanied by a licence authorising such 
movement granted by an Inspector of the Local Authority or 
other authorised officer. 

(ii.) they are moved direct to a slaughter-house, having 
previous to such movement been marked by the painting or 
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stamping with an indelible composition of red colour of a 
broad line down the back and another broad line across the 
loins of each sheep, thus +, each line being not less than 
nine inches long. 

(2.) A licence for movement under this Article shall only be 
granted— 

(i.) upon production to the Inspector or other authorized 
officer granting the licence of ( a) a certificate showing that the 
sheep to be moved have, within twenty-eight days before the 
licence is granted, been thoroughly dipped in an efficient 
sheep-dip in the presence, and to the satisfaction, of an 
Inspector of the Local Authority or other authorized officer; 
and (b) a declaration signed by the owner of the sheep, or 
his agent authorized in writing for this purpose, to the effect 
that the sheep to be moved are sheep referred to in the certifi¬ 
cate, and that since the dipping the sheep have been kept 
separate from other sheep not so dipped; or 

(ii.) upon production of (a) a certificate by a duly qualified 
veterinary surgeon to the effect that he has within ten days 
before the licence is granted examined each of the sheep to be 
moved, and found it to be free from sheep-scab, and (6) a 
declaration signed by the owner of the sheep, or his agent 
authorized in writing for this purpose, to the effect that since 
such examination the sheep have been kept separate from 
other sheep, and have not been exposed in any market, fair, 
saleyard or exhibition. 

(3.) A declaration shall be retained by the- Inspector, or other 
authorized officer, granting a licence thereon. A certificate shall 
also be so retained unless it refers to more sheep than are proposed 
to be moved, in which case a note shall be made thereon and 
initialled by the Inspector, or other authorised officer, who grants 
the licence, stating the number of the sheep for which the licence 
is granted. 

(4.) The licence shall be in force for six days, inclusive of the 
day of issue. 

(5.) Sheep moved under this article to a slaughter-house within 
the district of the Local Authority shall after their arrival thereat 
be there detained until they are slaughtered. 

Provisions as to Farms on Borders of Scheduled Districts. 

6. Where any farm or holding is situate partly within and 
partly without a scheduled district, but wholly within the district 
of the Local Authority, the provisions of these Regulations shall 
apply to all sheep on such farm or holding as if they were in the 
scheduled district. 


Certificates of Dipping. 

7. Where, under these Regulations, sheep are dipped in the 
presence, and to the satisfaction, of an Inspector of the Local 
Authority or other authorized officer, he shall give the owner or 
person in charge of the sheep a certificate to that effect, on a 
Form to be provided by the Local Authority. 
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Provision for Movement through Scheduled District. 

8. For the purposes of these Regulations, sheep shall not be 
deemed to be moved out of a scheduled district in any case where 
they are moved through such district by railway from a place out¬ 
side such district to another place outside such district without 
unnecessary delay and without the sheep being untrucked or re¬ 
booked within such district. 


Interpretation . 

9. In these regulations, unless the context otherwise requires— 
“ Efficient slieep-dip ” has the same meaning as in the Sheep- 
Scab (Ireland) Order of 1905. 

“ Authorized officer” means an officer authorized by the Local 
Authority for the purposes of Articles 4 and 5 of the Sheep-Scab 
(Ireland) Order of 1905, or of these Regulations. 

Dated at this day of 190 

Clerk to the Local Authority. 
Schedule. 

District or Districts to 'which these Regulations apply. 


A district comprising 
K district comprising 
A district, comprising 


N.B—A person doing or omitting Lo do anything in contravention of these 
Regulations is liable under the Diseases of Animal' Acts to prosecution and penalty. 


MEMORANDUM ON SHEEP-DIPPING. 

1. Importance and Advantages op Dipping. 

The general enforcement of the efficient dipping of sheep is a 
most essential aid towards the eradication of that extremely con¬ 
tagious disease known as sheep-scab, which is due to the presence 
of a parasitic mite on the skin of the animal. Dipping is also of 
great utility in improving the general condition of sheep by 
destroying or preventing the attacks of other parasites than that 
of sheep-scab with which sheep are liable to be infested. The 
healthy state of the skin thus brought about is further calculated 
to foster an improvement in the growth and quality of the wool. 

On the other hand, partial methods of treatment, such as 
smearing, pouring, bottle-dressing, to which many sheep owners 
are tempted to have recourse as a substitute for dipping, are not 
likely to be attended with equally satisfactory results, 
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2. Sheep Dips for Sheep-Scab. 

Dipping will only be effective if proper materials are used, and 
if the operation is carried out in a thorough manner. The sub¬ 
stances most commonly employed to destroy the scab-mite are pre¬ 
parations of white arsenic, carbolic acid, tobacco, or sulphur. 

There are many sheep-dips on sale which have been approved 
by the Department as effective against sheep-scab. The Depart¬ 
ment have informed the manufacturers accordingly, and have inti¬ 
mated to them that they are at liberty to label the preparations 
to that effect when offering them for sale. An alphabetical list of 
proprietary dips so approved in. Ireland up to the present will be 
found in Appendix A. 

Where any such approved preparations are made use of, the 
instructions issued by the manufacturers as to the method of 
mixing, the amount of dilution, and as to the period of immersion 
should be carefully observed. 

In Appendix B are given particulars as to the composition of 
three preparations which can be compounded on the sheep-owner's 
homestead, and which have been proved by experiment to be 
suitable for use as sheep dips without detriment to the fleeces of 
the animals dipped, and, if properly employed, to be effective 
against sheep-scab. 

3. Mode of carrying out Dipping. 

The operation of dipping is most usually carried out by means 
of either the hand bath or the swim bath. 

The Band Bath . 

The simplest form of bath is made of wood, galvanized iron, or 
earthenware. It measures some 4 feet in length and depth and 
If feet in width, and is provided with a suitable drainer. In 
this bath the animal is immersed by turning it on to its back, and 
holding its head above water. The advantages that this form 
of bath possesses consist in its low cost, and in requiring compara¬ 
tively little liquid to fill it; while its disadvantages consist in 
(a) the unnatural position of the sheep and the consequent risk of 
poison “running" into its mouth and nose; (b) the laborious 
character of the work, especially in keeping the sheep on the 
drainer; ( c ) the slightly dangerous nature of the work for the 
labourers; and ( d) the danger of abortion to in-lamb ewes. The 
hand bath requires more men to work it than the swim bath. 

The Swim Bath. 

The swim bath is made in two forms, being either so narrow 
(under two feet) that a sheep can only swim forward, or so broad 
(3£ feet) that sheep can swim round in it. A form of bath or 
tank extensively used on the larger pastoral farms in Scotland 
consists of a trough with sloping ends, some 33 feet long at the 
top, 20 feet 6 inches long at the bottom, and 5 feet deep. The 
width is about 20 inches, only allowing room for the sheep to pass 
through the bath in single file. The bottom of the trough is 
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somewhat narrower than the top. The sheep are dropped or slid 
in at one end, and after slowly swimming through the bath, pass 
up the inclined plane at the other end to a dripping stage or 
draining pen. Other somewhat similar tanks are about the same 
width but considerably shorter. 

Improvised Dippers. 

In places where it is difficult to obtain either fixed or portable 
dippers, the following method, which has been successfully used 
in the Transvaal, could be adopted in emergencies, viz.: —Dig a 
hole or trench in the ground and line it with a tarpaulin or water¬ 
proof canvas. The length of the bath will depend upon the size 
of the tarpaulin available. It is undesirable, where there is no 
intention of dipping a large number of sheep, to have a bath of 
this kind of greater length than 20 feet, as the longer the bath the 
larger will be the quantity of dipping material required. The 
tarpaulin can be kept in position by putting large stones on its 
top edges. Rough gangways of boards, fitted with some cross 
battons, can be laid on the tarpaulin at the inclined exit from the 
bath, in order to protect the tarpaulin from the wear and tear of 
the feet of the sheep. A gangway leading to the plunging or 
entrance end of the dipper can be made with hurdles, which should 
project a short distance along the sides of the trench, so as to 
prevent the sheep from jumping sideways. 

Drotectiirc A rrangements. 

The utmost care should be taken to guard against sheep that 
have been dipped coming in contact or mixing with sheep that have 
not been dipped. Some penning arrangements for temporary 
reception of the dipped sheep are, therefore, a very desirable 
adjunct on such occasions. To prevent needless pollution of the 
dipping fluid any pen or gangway admitting to the dipper should 
have its flooring so sloped as to drain away from, not towards, the 
bath. It will be well, moreover, to sweep such flooring clear of 
dung, &c., from time to time before a fresh lot of sheep is allowed 
in. 

Where large numbers of sheep are being dipped fresh dipping 
solution should be added now and again as occasion may require, 
and, in order to cleanse the fluid as far as practicable from fouling 
material, a wooden rake should be passed at intervals over the 
surface and along the bottom of the bath. 

The safe disposal of the spent dip following dipping is also a 
point that needs attention; and where, in this connection, the dip 
is required to be removed from a fixed tank or dipper, a small 
pump will be found useful in facilitating the process. 

4. Approximate Cost of Dippers. 

Galvanised iron swim baths about 9 feet long, 4 feet deep, and 
3 feet 6 inches wide, with draining floor 24 feet long and 4 feet 
wide, cost approximately £11. 

Galvanised portable dipping tanks, with drainer and slide, on 
same general plan as that indicated in sketch No. 1 in Appendix 
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C, can be had at prices ranging from £3 10s. to £4 12«. 6 d., 
according to size. These are, however, suitable only for dealingf 
with small numbers of animals. 

Travelling dippers, as shown in Appendix C, vary in price from 
£25 upwards. 

Concrete dipping tanks may cost from about £50 upwards. A 
reduction in this iigure may, however, be practicable where local 
labour and material can be had at cheap rates. 

The expense involved in constructing an improvised dipper will 
be merely the cost of the tarpaulin, hurdles, wooden gangways, 
and of the labour required in digging the trench. 

5. Powers of Local Authorities to provide Dippers. 

Section 3 of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1903, empowers local 
authorities to 

44 Provide, fit up, and maintain portable 4 dipping tanks/ 
44 or, with the sanction of the Department, 4 dipping places/ 
44 and 4 to afford the use thereof, and of all necessary appli- 
44 ances and materials in connection therewith, to the public 
44 upon such terms and conditions as the local authority may 
44 think fit, and any sums received by a local authority for 
44 such use shall be applied by them towards the discharge of 
44 their expenses under the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894.” 

It is at the same time provided 

44 That no dipping place shall be used for the purpose of 
44 this Section if such use would injuriously affect the water in 
44 any stream, reservoir, aqueduct, well, pond, or place con- 
44 structed or used for the supply of water for drinking or 
44 other domestic purposes.” 

6. Powers of Local Authorities to make Regulations as to 
compulsory Dipping, &c. 

With a view to the suppression of sheep-scab wide powers have, 
by order of the Department made under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts, been conferred upon local authorities in Ireland as regards 
the making of regulations applicable to the whole or any part of 
their administrative area, for requiring sheep owners to dip their 
sheep within a prescribed period each year in an efficient sheep 
dip approved by the Department. 

An extract from the Order referred to is subjoined: — 

1. A local authority may, with the view of preventing the 
spreading of sheep-scab, make such regulations as they think 
fit for the following purposes, or any of them: — 

(а) For prescribing, regulating, and securing the periodical 

treatment by thorough .dipping in an efficient sheep-dip 
of all sheep within their district, or within any part 
or parts thereof. 

(б) For prohibiting or regulating the movement by land or 

by water of sheep into their district from the district 
of any other local authority in Ireland. 
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(<?) For regulating the subsequent movement of sheep which 
have been moved from outside their district to a place 
of destination within such district. 

( d ) For requiring the occupier of any premises within their 
district to which sheep are moved from outside such 
district to notify forthwith the arrival of the sheep to 
the local authority. 

(e.) For prohibiting or regulating the movement by land or 
by water of sheep within the whole of their district, or 
within any part or parts thereof. 

(/) For prohibiting or regulating the exposure or sale of 
sheep in or at any market, fair, auction, sale-yard, 
sale, or place of exhibition within their district. 

7. Steps taken in Scotland for the eradication of Sheep-Scab. 

It may be advantageous to append a short account of what was 
done in the Highlands and islands of Scotland in the summer of 
1905 to secure the general dipping of sheep. The following infor¬ 
mation is summarised from an interesting and useful article which 
appeared in the issue of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for December, 1905 : — 

Under an Order of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries the 
efficient dipping of all sheep within an area covering eighteen 
counties, or about two-thirds of the entire country, was required 
to be carried out between the 15th July and 31st August, before 
the commencement of the annual general movement from the 
Highlands to the southern districts. 

The portion of Scotland in which dipping was thus to be 
enforced had a sheep population of more than three and a-half 
millions, and included some very wild and difficult country, such 
as islands, mountains, moor, and forest, where the obstacles to 
the success of a general dipping order would be strongest. 

The very cordial support, however, given to the Order by the 
local authorities and the chief flockmasters of the district affected, 
enabled the regulations to be carried out successfully in nearly 
every case within the time appointed. 

In order to prevent any evasion of the regulations it was decided 
that the dipping was to be carried out under the supervision of 
the local authorities, and in one of the dips approved by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. All owners of sheep were 
required to give adequate notice to the local authorities of the 
date when they proposed to dip, in order that proper supervision 
on the part of the local authorities might be provided for, and 
they were to produce, if necessary, satisfactory evidence that the 
prescribed dipping had been thoroughly and efficiently carried 
out. For this purpose proper forms were printed and circulated. 

Some Inspectors of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries also 
visited and watched the work in the dipping area. 

The work of inspection and supervision was carried out ener¬ 
getically in all cases, and by the willing co-operation of the flock- 
masters the general dipping was completed by the end of August. 
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The cost to the local authorities of the operations varied very 
greatly. In Perthshire, where the sheep population is about 
660,000, it is said to have reached £1,000; in Fife, where there 
are 105,000 sheep, £200; in Argyllshire, for 840,000 sheep, £155; 
and, in Aberdeenshire, £80, lor 200,000 sheep. These figures 
include the expenses of printing and advertising. 

There is no doubt that in every case the dipping was carried out 
to the utmost ability of the owner. But the practical difficulties 
were often very great. Care had to be exercised to secure a com¬ 
plete gathering in the hill districts, to keep the sheep long enough 
in the bath when a large number had to be dipped in a given 
time, and to secure the isolation of the dipped from the undipped 
sheep. In one case an owner had in his hands over 30,000 sheep, 
of which 15,000 had to be brought to one place to be dipped. 
Some of the sheep had to be driven over very wild country nine 
miles to the dipper, and during the work, which lasted for a 
fortnight, the shepherds were fully eirqiloyed from daybreak to 
dark. 

The experience gained during the summer of 1905 proves that 
with the co-operation of the local authorities and the flockmasters 
a general dipping of sheep within a fixed period of some six weeks 
is quite possible, even under such difficult conditions as obtain in 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

8. General Observations. 

In any district where sheep-scab is known or suspected to exist 
it is most important that adequate precautions should be adopted 
to safeguard the dipped flocks against the introduction of the 
disease. 

1. Care should be taken to collect and burn all loose wool 
torn from the fleeces of sheep affected with scab, and which 
may be found adhering to hedges, bushes, gates, gate-posts, 
or trunks of trees, &e., in the fields or grazing lands where 
affected sheep have been kept. 

2. All doors, gates, gate-posts with which diseased sheep 
may have come in contact should be cleansed and disinfected 
as far as practicable. It is advisable that useless shrub and 
hedge cuttings, which do not admit of being properly cleansed 
and disinfected, should be removed and burned. 

3. Newly purchased sheep should not be allowed to mix 
with those already on a farm until it is ascertained that the 
fresh sheep are free from disease, or until they have been 
efficiently dipped in an approved dip. 

4. A similar course should be adopted as regards unsold 
sheep brought back from a market or fair before they are 
again mixed with other sheep. 

5. Fences of fields in which sheep are grazed should be 
kept in proper order. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, 

February , 1906. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Alphabetical List of Sheep Dips 

Which have been approved up to 28th February, 1906, by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
under the Sheep-Scab (Ireland) Order of 1905, in addition to 
those specified in the Second Schedule to that Order: — 


Name of Dip. 

Name and Address of Manufacturer 
or Proprietor. 

Antiseptic Dip ) 

Do. (Hot Water Quality) ) 

The North of Ireland Chemical Company, 
Limited, Belfast. 

Bailey’s Powder Sheep Dip 1 

Bailey’s Fluid (non-poisonous) Sheep Dip > 
and Cattle Wash ) 

William Bailey & Son, Horsley Fields 
Works, Wolv erhampton. 

Battle’s Fluid Sheep Dip 

Battle’s Powder Dip 1 

Battle’s Paste Dip, Non-Poisonous j 

Battle’s Paste Dip, Poisonous J 

Battle, Maltby & Bower, Victoria Chemical 
Works, Lincoln. 

Bing’s “ Glenovis” ) 

Bigg’s Paste Dip ) 

Thomas Bigg, 11J Great Dover-street, 
London, S.E. 

Cooper’s Sheep-Dipping Powder \ 

Cooper’s Fluid J 

Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Chemical Works, 
Berk hamsted. 

Fielding’s Liquid Sheep Dip 

P. J Fielding, f.c.s., 66, Patrick-street 
Cork. 

“Golden Magnet” Sheep-Dipping Powder 

Cope Bros. & Co., Limited. Lord Nelson- 
street, Liverpool, 

Gorry’s Powder Dip ... 

Mr. Joseph Gorry, 54, South Main-street, 
Naas. 

Grindley’s “ Pioneer Brand” Sheep Dip ... 

Grindley & Co., Ltd., Poplar, London, E. 

Harrington's Specific Sheep Dip 

Cork Chemical and Drug Co., Ltd., Cork. 

“Harvey’s Improved Sheep Dip” 

Mr J. W. Harvey, l.p.s.i., SI, Great 
George’s-street, Cork. 

Hibernia Sheep Dip ... 

Messrs Snowdon, Sons & Co., Ltd., 
Milwall, London, E. 

“Highland” Fluid Sheep Dip ... \ 

“Highland” Powder Sheep Dip / 

Alex. Robertson, Argyle Chemical Works, 
Oban, N.B. 

Ialine” Sheep Dip ... 

Burt, Bolton & Haywood, Limited, 64, 
Cannon-street, London. 

Improved Concentrated Liquid Sheep Dip 

Messrs. M‘Dougall Bros., 68, Port-street, 
Manchester. 

Jeyes* Sheep Dip 

Jeyes’ Sanitary Compounds Co., Ltd., 64, 
Cannon-street, London, E C 

“ John o’ Gaunt” Fluid Dip \ 

“John o’Gaunt” Paate Dip J 

Maudsley & Son, The Arcade, Lancaster. 
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Nome of Dip. 


Kiloh’s Non-Poisonous Liquid Sheep Dip} 
Kiloli's Sheep-Dipping Composition 
Kiloh’s Sheep-Dipping Powder ) 


Lawes’ Fluid Dip " 

Lawes' Kalyptos Sheep Dip 
Lawes’ Paste Dip, Poisonous 
Lawes* Paste Dip, Non-Poisonous 
Lawes' Powder Dip 

Liquid or Cold Water Quality Sheep Dip 


Little's Non-Poisonous Cake Sheep Dip ) 
Little's Non-Poisonous Fluid Sheep Dip 
Little's Non-Poisonous Paste Sheep Dip 
Little's Poisonous Liquid Dip 
Little's Poisonous Powder Sheep Dip 

Mallen's Carbolic Paste Dip ) 

Malien’s Powder Dip j 

Martin's Hellebore and Carbolic Sheep Dip 


M‘DougaU’s Sheep Dip, Paste or Hop 
Water Quality 

M‘Dougall’s Sheep Dip (Cakes and Blocks), 
Hot Water Quality (patented) 
M'Dougall’s Arsenic Sulphur Dip „ 


M‘Leod’s Non-Poisonous Sheep Dip } 
M‘Leod’s u Universal” or Poisonous Sheep >- 

Dip J 


Non-Poisonous Paste “Highland” Sheep 
Dip 

“Ovizal" Fluid Sheep Dip ... ... 


Poisonous Paste “ Highland ' Sheep Dip .. 


Quibell’s Combined Paste Dip (Arsenical") 
and Carbolic) | 

Quinell’s Liquid Sheep Dip } 

Quibell’s Non-Poisonous Cake Dip | 

Quibell’s Powder Sheep Dip J 

Snowdon Sheep Dip ... 


Special FJy Dip 


Special f ‘Highland” Fly Dip ... 


The “ Universal Sheep Dipping Powder 


Name and Address of Manufacturer 
or Proprietor. 


Messrs. Kiloh & Co., Ltd., Cork. 


Lawes* Chemical Co., Ltd., 69, Mark-lane, 
London, E.C. 


Messrs. M‘Dougall Bros., 68, Port-street, 
Manchester. 


Messrs. Morris, Little and Son, Limited, 
Doncaster. 


Mallen and Co., 89, Upper Dorset-street, 
and Blessington-lane, Dublin. 

Mr. John Martin, 50, West Scotland-street, 
Glasgow. 


Messrs. M‘Dougall Bros., 68, Port-street, 
Manchester. 


Messrs. F. H. M‘Leod and Sons, 61 
Bishop-street, Anderston, Glasgow. 

Alex. Robertson, Argyle Chemical Works, 
Oban, N.B. 

Messrs. Hay, Steven, & Co., Kelvindock 
Chemical Works, Maryhill, near Glasgow 

Alex. Robertson, Argyle Chemical Works, 
Oban, N.B. 


Messrs. Quibell Bros., Ltd., Newark, 
England. 


Messrs. Snowdon, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
Milwall, London, E. 

The North of Ireland Chemical Co. Ltd., 
Belfast. 

Alex. Robertson, Argyle Chemical Works, 
Oban, N.B. 

The North of Ireland Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Belfast. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Second Schedule of the Sheep-Scab (Ireland) Order, 1905. 

PRESCRIPTIONS FOR SHEEP-DIPS APPROVED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT FOR SHEEP-SCAB. 

(Quantities for 100 gallons of bath.) 

1. Lime and Sulphur. 

Mix 25 lbs. of flowers of sulphur with 12| lbs. of good quick¬ 
lime. Triturate the mixture with water until a smooth cream 
without lumps is obtained. Transfer this to a boiler capable of 
boiling 20 gallons, bring the volume of the cream to 20 gallons by 
the addition of water, boil and stir during half an hour. The 
liquid should now be of a dark red colour; if yellowish, continue 
the boiling until the dark red colour is obtained, keeping the 
volume at 20 gallons. After the liquid has cooled, decant it from 
any small quantity of insoluble residue, and make up the volume 
to 100 gallons with water. 

2. Carbolic Acid and Soft Soap. 

Dissolve 5 lbs. of good soft soap, with gentle warming, in 3 
quarts of liquid carbolic acid (containing not" less than 97 per 
cent, of real tar acid). Mix the liquid with enough water to 
make 100 gallons. 


3. Tobacco and Sulphur. 

Steep 35 lbs. of finely-ground tobacco (offal tobacco) in 21 
gallons of water for four days. Strain off the liquid, and remove 
the last portions of the extract by pressing the residual tobacco. 
Mix the whole extract, and to it add 10 lbs. of flowers of sulphur. 
Stir the mixture well to secure an even admixture, and make up 
the total bulk to 100 gallons with water. 

Note. —The period of immersion in these dips should not be 
less than half a minute. 

The above preparations can be compounded on the homestead. 

Although no preparation containing arsenic has been included 
in the above-mentioned Schedule, it is not to be assumed from 
this omission that the arsenic dips are not thoroughly effective 
against Sheep-Scab. The possible danger to human beings 
attendant upon the preparation of arsenical dips renders it advis¬ 
able, however, that they should be compounded by qualified 
persons only. 

2 p 
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APPENDIX C. 

PLANS OP PORTABLE AND FIXED DIPPING-TANKS REPRINTED BY THE KIND PER¬ 
MISSION OF THE CONTROLLER OF H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE FROM APPENDIX 
IV. IN THE REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES TO INVESTIGATE EXPERIMENTALLY 
AND REPORT UPON CERTAIN QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE DIPPING AND 
TREATMENT OF SHEEP. 



J,—PORTABLE DIPPING-TANK WITH DRAINER. 




PLAN. 


II,—INBXPB N 8IV E FORM OF FIXED DIPPING-TANK, 




GROUND PLAN OP TANK. AND DRAINER. 
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APPENDIX C— continued. 



2f2 


IIL -LONG FORM OF DIPPING-TANK, LARGELY USED IN SCOTLAND 








IV.—COOPER’S PATENT SWIM-BATI^ 














MODULI DIPPISQ-MK OSBD BJ TOE DIMMIT OP AOBIOULTURB ISO TWDXICil UBRUONR FOH IliUKI). 
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List op Sheep Dipping Preparations approved by the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, under the 
Sheep Scab (Ireland) Order of 1905, additional to those specified 
in the Second Schedule of that Order. (See Journal , Vol. V., 
No. 3, p. 564, and Vol. VI., No. 2, p. 334). 


LIST No. 5. 

(NOTE.—Consecutive numbers will be given to any lists of a similar character that 
may be subsequently issued). 



Proportion in which 



approvod. 

Name and Address of ! 

Manufacturer. 

Name of Dip. 

Quantity 

No. of 
Gallons 


of Dip. 

of 

Water. 


‘\Ovizal ” Fluid Sheep Dip, ... 

1 gallon, 

100 

Messrs. Hay, Stephen & Com¬ 
pany, Kelvindock Chemical 
W or ks,Mary hill, near Glasgow. 

1 

..„7i 



little’s Poisonous Liquid Dip, 

1 M 

50 

Little’s Non-Poisonous Cake 
Sheep Dip. 

1 lb. 

2 

(Messrs. Moms, Little & Son, 
[Ltd., Doncaster. 

Little’s Non-Poisonous Paste 

1 „ 

2 

J 

Sheep Dip. 

Fielding’s liquid Sheep Dip, ... 

I pint, 

10 

Mr. P. J. D. Fielding. 66, Patrick 
Street, Cork. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


A meeting of the Agricultural Board was held on Tuesday, 13th 
February, at the offices of the Department, 
Meetings of the tipper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

Boards. The following members of the Board were 

present:—The Bight Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, p.c., K.c.v.o., f.r.s., Vice-President of the Department, 
in the chair; Mr. Alexander L. Clark, j.p. ; Mr. Robert Downes, 
j.p.; Colonel Nugent T. Everard, d.l. ; Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, 
Bart.; His Grace the Most Rev. John Healy, d.d., Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of Tuam; Mr. Patrick J. Hogan, j.p. ; Most Rev. Denis 
Kelly, d.d. , Lord Bishop of Ross; Mr. Arthur S. Lough, j.p.; 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, k.p., d.l.; Mr. H. de F. 
Montgomery, d.l. ; Colonel John P. Nolan, j.p. ; and Mr. Patrick 
J. O'Neill, j.p. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Professor J. R. 
Campbell, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. R. 
Cantrell, l.s.o., Chief Clerk; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superin¬ 
tendent of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch; Mr. J. P. 
Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Accounts; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Senior 
Staff Officer (who acted as Secretary to the meeting), and Mr. 
J. V. Coyle, were also present. 

A meeting of the Agricultural Board was held on Tuesday, 20th 
March, at the offices of the Department, Upper Merrion-street, 
Dublin. 

The following members of the Board were present:—The Right 
Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.o., ,f.r.s., Vice-President 
of the Department, in the chair; Mr. Alexander L. Clark, j.p.; 
Mr. Robert Downes, j.p. ; Colonel Nugent T. Everard, d.l. ; Sir 
Josslyn Gore-Booth, Bart.; Mr. Patrick J. Hogan, j.p. ; Most 
Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., Lord Bishop of Ross; Mr. Arthur S. 
Lough, j.p. ; The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, k.p., d.l.; Mr. 
II. de F. Montgomery, d.l. ; Colonel John P. Nolan, j.p. ; and 
Mr. Patrick J. O'Neill, j.p. 
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Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Professor J. R. 
Campbell, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. R. 
Cantrell, i.s.o., Chief Clerk; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superin¬ 
tendent of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch; Mr. J. P. 
Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Accounts; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Senior 
Staff Officer (who acted as Secretary to the meeting), and Mr. 
J. V. Coyle, were also present. 

A meeting of the Board of Technical Instruction was held on 
Tuesday, the 14th March, at the offices of the Department, Upper 
Merrion-street, Dublin. The following were present:—The Right 
Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.o., f.r.s., Vice-President 
of the Department, in the chair; Mr. Frank Barbour; Mr. James 
Dempsey; Mr. Christopher J. Dunn, j.p. ; Rev. T. A. Finlay, 
s.J., F.ii.u.i.; Sir James Henderson, d.l. ; Sir Otto Jaffe, j.p.; 
Very Rev. P. J. Daily, p.p. ; Mr. W. R. J. Molloy, m.r.i.a. ; Mr. 
Alexander Taylor, and Mr Thomas H. Teegan. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Mr. George 
Fletcher, Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction; 
Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the Statistics and 
Intelligence Branch; Mr. W. Vickers Dixon, b.a., Senior Inspector 
for Technical Instruction; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. (who acted as 
Secretary to the meeting), and Mr. A. Kelly, were also present. 

The Board had under consideration the following amongst other 
matters: —the necessity for further funds to enable local authori¬ 
ties to erect suitable buildings for technical schools ; the training 
and employment of teachers of commercial subjects; the scheme 
of technical instruction in respect of the Session 1905-6 for the 
Urban District of Athlone; provision for a further central course 
for the training of Manual Instructors; and proposals in regard 
to higher schools of Domestic Economy. 

A meeting of the Joint Committee appointed by the several 
Urban County Districts in the county of 

Joint Committee of Dublin under Section 10 ( b ) of the Agricul- 

the County Dublin ture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) 
Urban Districts. Act, 1899, was held on the 30th March, 1906, 
at the offices of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Technical Instruction, Upper Merrion-street Dublin. 

There were present:—Mr. Richard W. Booth, j.p. (Dalkey); 
Mr. Thomas Edmondson, j.p. (Rathmines and Rathgar); Mr. 
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A. V. M‘Cormick (Kingstown); Mr. D. L. Ramsay, j.p. (Pem¬ 
broke) ; Mr. William Wallace, j.p. (Blackrock); Mr. Joseph tVard, 
j.p. (Killiney and Ballybrack). 

Mr. Richard W. Booth, j.p., was moved to the chair. 

Mr. Thomas Edmondson, j.p., was appointed a member of the 
Board of Technical Instruction. 

On the motion of Mr. Ramsay, seconded by Mr. Wallace, a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to Professor Thomas H. Teegan 
for his services on the Board during the past three years. 

A meeting of the Consultative Committee of Heads of Secondary 
Schools, appointed to confer with the 

Committee of Heads Department with reference to the extended 
of Secondary Schools, programmes and regulations for Science and 
Art instruction, was held at the offices of 
the Department on Tuesday, 3rd April. The proceedings com¬ 
menced at 11.30 o'clock. 

There were present:—Rev. William Anderson, m.a., Head¬ 
master, Mountjoy School, Dublin (representative of the Teachers' 
Guild); Very Rev. Michael Barrett, D.ph., St. Colman's College, 
Fermoy (representative of the Convent Schools Committee); Very 
Rev. Dr. Crehan, c.s.sp., President, Blackrock College (represen¬ 
tative of the Catholic Headmasters' Association); Mr. Thomas A. 
Finch, m.a. , Principal, Educational Institution, Dundalk (repre¬ 
sentative of the Schoolmasters' Association) ; Mr. W. W. Haslett, 
m.a. , Principal, St. Andrew's College, Dublin; Rev. Brother P. J, 
Hennessy (representative of Christian Brothers' Schools); Mr. R. 
M. Jones, m.a., Principal, Royal Academical Institution, Belfast; 
Mr. James Moore, b.a., Principal, Masonic Boys' School, Clon- 
skeagh; Very Rev. Andrew Murphy, Adm., Limerick (representa¬ 
tive of the Catholic Headmasters' Association); Mrs. Thompson, 
m.a. (representative of the Schoolmistresses Association); Very 
Rev. N. J. Tomkin, s.j., Belvedere College, Dublin (representa¬ 
tive of Jesuit Schools). 

The following represented the Department:—The Right Hon. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.o., f.b.s., Vice-President of the 
Department; Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary; Mr. George Fletcher, 
f.g.s., Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction; 
Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the Statistics and 
Intelligence Branch; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., who acted as Secretary 
to the meeting, and Mr. A. Kelly. 
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Miss E. Steele, Victoria College, Belfast, representative of the 
Ulster Schoolmistresses Association, was unavoidably prevented 
from attending the meeting. 

The Committee had under consideration several matters relating 
to the Departments Programme of Experimental Science, Draw¬ 
ing, Manual Instruction, and Domestic Economy in Day Secondary 
Schools. 

A meeting of the Department’s Advisory Committee on Live 
Stock (exclusive of horses) was held at the 
Live Stock offices of the Department, Upper Merrion- 
Committee. street, on the 10th January, at which the 
following members were present, viz.: — 
Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department, in the chair; Pro¬ 
fessor J. R. Campbell, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agri¬ 
culture; Mr. R. A. Anderson; Mr. R. Barter; Mr. J. Byrne; 
Mr. Toler R. Garvey, and Captain J. Lewis Riall. 

Mr. James Wood, Inspector, was also present and acted as 

Secretary to the meeting. 


A Royal Commission has been appointed to inquire into the Canals 

- , ^ . . and Inland Navigations of the United King- 

Canal Commission. , 

dom, and to report on: — 

(1.) Their present condition and financial position; 

(2.) The causes which have operated to prevent the carrying 

out of improvements by private enterprise, and whether such 

causes are removable by legislation; 

(3.) Facilities, improvements, and extensions desirable in order 
to complete a system of through communication by water between 
centres of commercial, industrial, or agricultural importance, 
and between such centres and the sea; 

(4.) The prospect of benefit to the trade of the country com¬ 
patible with a reasonable return on the probable cost; 

(5.) The expediency of canals being made or acquired by public 
bodies or trusts and the methods by which funds for the purpose 
could be obtained and secured, and what should be the system 
of control and management of such bodies or trusts. 

The following are the Royal Commissioners:—The Right Hon. 
Lord Shuttleworth (Chairman), The Lord Kenyon, The Lord 
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Brassey, k.c.b. ; The Lord Farrer, The Right Hon. Sir John Doring- 
ton, Bart.; Sir John Brunner, Bart.; Sir Francis Hopwood, k.c.b., 
c.m.g., Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade; W. J. Crossley, 
Esq., m.p. ; Russell Rea, Esq., m.p. ; J. F. Remnant, Esq., m.p. ; 
P. Snowden, Esq., m.p. ; Henry Vivian, Esq., m.p. ; L. A. Waldron, 
Esq,, m.p. ; R. C. H, Davison, Esq., c.e. ; J. P. Griffith, Esq., c.e. ; 
Dr. A. J. Herberfcson, J. C. Inglis, Esq., c.e. ;H. F. Killick, Esq., 
and John Wilson, Esq. 

Mr. W. B. Duffield, m.a., will act as Secretary to the Royal Com¬ 
mission. 


Mr. Consul-General Neville^Rolfe state® in his report (Cd. 2682-55 
—1906) on the trade of South Italy, that 
Southern Italy : the following articles are imported from Ire- 

Irish Imports. land : —White linens in light, medium and 

heavy makes, which are used for underwear; 
cuffs and collars ; sheets and pillow-cases; white dress linens; brown 
hollands; white linen handkerchiefs; white cambric handkerchiefs; 
white Batiste hemstitched handkerchiefs ; white Batiste hem¬ 
stitched handkerchiefs, with printed coloured borders. 

There is a falling-off in the sale of linens, due to the increasing 
use of cotton for sheets, and also to some extent for collars even. 
The same applies to handkerchiefs, of which now large quantities 
are sold in cotton. In none of these articles is there, so far, any 
competition from Italian makes. Italian makers are unable to 
finish piece-goods or handkerchiefs with the perfection that Irish 
manufacturers do, and hence confine themselves to making the 
unfinished partially bleached linens used in the country and the 
commoner grades of table linen. 

The increasing production and the extraordinary improvement 
which has taken place in Italian textiles has 
caused the Italian Government to establish 
School of Weaving. a sc h 0 ol of textiles at Naples, in connection 
with the scheme for the industrial future of 
the city. The new weaving school will be supported by a grant of 
16,000 fr. (£640) from the Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture, 
the contributions of firms interested in obtaining the best class of 
workmen, and the school fees of the pupils. A further sum of 
£800 will be granted by the Government for the erection of the 
plant. Instruction will be given in the arts of weaving wool, 
cotton and hemp. Another branch of instruction will be given in 
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the designs of stuffs, and in the dyeing both of threads and of 
stuffs already woven; and an evening school will be opened for the 
improvement of such operatives as are already engaged in the 
trade. The whole course of instruction will extend over three 
years, the pupils will enter at twelve years of age, and must have 
procured a diploma either from a technical school, a school of arts 
and crafts, or an elementary commercial school. The institution 
will be presided over by an appointee of the Ministry, and the rest 
of the Commitee will be founded by a delegate from the province, 
one from the city, one from the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
headmaster of the school. The scheme is so thoroughly practical 
that great things may be expected from it. 


The Report on the Irish Migratory Labourers in 1905 (Cd. 2865— 
1906) has just been issued by the Depart- 
incut of Agriculture and Technical Instruc¬ 
tion for Ireland. This annual report does 
not deal with the wide class of free and 
floating labour which is common in some degree to all countries, 
but has special reference to the annual movement of a large number 
of agricultural workers from Connaught and parts of Ulster who 
find temporary employment, mainly as pbtato-diggers and 
harvesters, in England and Scotland, and who at the close of the 
season return for several months to their homes, chiefly in the West 
and North-west of Ireland. 

It appears from the report that approximately 25,000 migratory 
labourers went to England and Scotland 
The Number of during the past season. Of these over 20,000 
Migrants. went to England, while about 4,500 went to 
Scotland, some of whom, however, would find 
their way during the season into Northumberland. Only a small 
number of the class of migratory labourers under consideration 
found employment in Ireland. 

With regard to the annual variations in the number of migratory 
labourers it appears that there was a decline of over 2,000 in the 
year 1905 as compared with the year 1904. Of recent years the num¬ 
ber of migrants has been decreasing. Summarising the history 
of reoent years in the matter of numbers it may be said that there 
was a marked falling off in the numbers of Irish migratory labourers 
in the years from 1880 to 1888, that between 1888 and 1901 the 


The Migratory 
Agricultural 
Labourers. 
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numbers as- shown by the Constabulary enumeration considerably 
increased, as did also in a less degree those furnished by the rail¬ 
ways and by the enumerators at the ports, and that since 1901 the 
numbers have again been declining, the decrease being greater in 
the past year than in any of those immediately preceding. 


It would appear that roughly three-fourths of the migratory 


Where the 
‘Harvestmen’ 
come from. 


labourers in 1905 were natives of the pro¬ 
vince of Connaught, and that of this number 
two-thirds came from the County of Mayo. 
As far back as the records of the harvest 


migratory labourers go, County Mayo has been the principal source 
of the migratory labourers. In Mayo the largest numbers migrate 
from the Poor Law Unions of Swineiford, Westport, Castlebar, 
Claremorris, Ballina, and Belmullet. From none of the other 
counties of Connaught is the movement so widespread or so strongly 
marked. A very considerable number, however, come from Ros¬ 
common ; but of these 93 per cent, are from the Poor Law Union 
of Castlereagh. In County Sligo it is chiefly from the Poor Law 
Union of Tobeorcurry, and in County Galway where the numbers 
are more distributed, from the Poor Law Unions of Glennamaddy, 
Tuam, and Mountbellew, that the labourers are drawn. The num¬ 
bers from Leitrim are small. 


Ulster is the only other province from which there is any large 
movement of harvest migratory labourers, and of these over 80 per 
cent, are Donegal men. The number of migratory labourers in 
Donegal is, however, much lower proportionately to the population 
of the County than in Mayo, and may be fairly compared to the 
migration from Roscommon. In Donegal the Poor Law Unions 
from which the majority of the migratoily labourers come are 
Glenties, Dunfanaghy, and Milford. In Ulster, outside Donegal, 
the largest number of migratory labourers is from County Armagh. 
From no counties in Leinster and Munster is there any considerable 
movement of harvest labourers to England or Scotland. 


As a result of inquiries made as to the number of migratory 
labourers who are landholders and as to the 


Social and Economic 6f their holdings, it appears that of the 
position of migratory labourers from Connaught 2,599, 
the AHarvestmen.’ or 23 per cent, were landholders, from 
Ulster, 404 or 14 per cent. As to the sine 
of the holdings, the number df labourers having holdings “not ex- 
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ceeding 5 acres ” was in Connaught 341, as against 2,258 with 
holdings <c exceeding 5 acres”; and in Ulster 106, as against 298 
with holdings “ exceeding 5 acre©.” Of the holdings in Ireland 
exceeding 5 acres which belong to migratory labourers, 88 per cent, 
are of a size not exceeding 20 acre®. There are, however, cases in 
which holders of large tracts of land exceeding 100 acres in extent 
make a living out of their earnings as migratory labourers—the 
land of such holders consisting almost entirely of what is classified 
in the Agricultural Statistics as “ barren mountain ” and “waste.” 
Thus it was found that on 24 holdings exceeding each 100 acres, of 
which the occupants were returned as migratory labourers, a total of 
60 acres represented the amount cultivated for corn and root crops, 
while the area under hay amounted to 65 acres, the remainder con¬ 
sisting of poor pasture and of waste and barren mountain land. 

It may be added that to a very large extent the non-landholding 
migratory labourers consist of the sons and daughters of holders, 
and that they are returned as working when at home on their 
parents’ farms. 

It appears from the report that inquiries have been made as to 


Where do the 
‘Harvestmen’ go? 


the destination of the migratory agricultural 
labourers and it has been found that these 
labourers form three groups. There are : — 


(1) The Acliill workers, both male and female, employed by 
potato merchants and farmers in Scotland; 


(2) The Donegal men who go to Scotland and Northumberland 
as emergency workers and harvesters; and 


(3) The Connaught men who go to England. They are employed 
mainly in hoeing, harvesting, and in potato and turnip 
lifting. 


On the 6th March, a deputation from the Associated Chambers of 


Canadian Cattle: 
A Plea for the 
continuance of the 
Embargo. 


Agriculture waited on the President of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries (Earl 
Carrington) to urge the great desirability of 
the continuance of the present restrictions 
on the importation of Canadian cattle. 


With Earl Carrington were Sir Edward Strachey, Bart., m.f.; 
Sir T. H. Elliott, k.c.b., Secretary to the Board, and others. 


The deputation was introduced by Mr. Courtenay Warner, m.p., 
the Chairman of the Associated Chambers of Agriculture. Mr. 
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Warner said the deputation represented eighty-eight societies of 
agriculturists. They objected to the conveying of foreign cattle 
about the country with the possibility of spreading disease. Mr. 
St. John Ackers said that both farmers and breeders were repre¬ 
sented by the deputation. It would be a calamity not only to 
them, but to the consumers, if cattle disease were introduced into 
the country. There was, he said, no shortage of supply such as 
would necessitate, in the interests of the consumers, a free importa¬ 
tion of foreign cattle. 

In replying to the deputation Earl Carrington said he could not 
help being impressed by the deputation that 
The Presidents he had the honour to receive, not only by 

Beply. the size of it and by the vast interests it 

represented, but also by the simplicity and 
moderation with which the speakers had expressed their views. 
He was glad to notice that there had been only one rea¬ 
son given for the desire of the great and influential depu¬ 
tation—the public interest and the danger to the national 
flocks and herds. The question had excited profound inte¬ 
rest : petitions for and against had poured into the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, and although the number of petitions expressing the view 
of the deputation was greater than on the other side, yet petitions 
had been presented representing great urban communities such as 
Glasgow, &c., which take another view, and their opinions must be 
treated with respect The case for the stock owner had been very 
ably put, and it wae urged that the Government ought not to run 
any risk of introducing disease. On that aspect of the case, a point 
which appealed to his mind was the effect it might have upon the 
small holder of land. He would draw attention to the fact that of 
late the importation of cattle had greatly increased in number and 
value. He could give no definite announcement of the attitude 
of the Government on the subject, but he promised to lay the argu¬ 
ments of the deputation before his colleagues. Fortunately, the 
Government had in its possession veterinary advice of the very 
highest character. The question must now oome before the Cabinet 
for their decision. He assured the deputation that the decision 
would be made absolutely on the merits of the case. It would be 
considered in all it® bearings, as affecting the health and well-being 
of the live-stock industry, the importance and magnitude of which 
was realised by the Government. 

The deputation then withdrew. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 




North Coast. 

EastOoast. 

— 


1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 



Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill, 


. 

r 

. 

. 

29 

65 

12 

23 

Soles, 


. 

. 


. 

92 

247 

52 

237 

Turbot, . 

, 

• 


• 

• 

33 

191 

30 

187 

Total Prime Fish, 


. 

. 

. 

. 

154 

503 

94 

447 

Cod, 


270 

253 

311 

132 

1,226 

1,165 

1,505 

1,284 

Oouger Eel, 

• • 

t 

# 

‘ 

4 

88 

83 

190 

106 

Haddock, 


508 

241 

817 

341 

299 

400 

278 

280 

Hake, . 

• • 

. 


. 

. 

394 

687 

262 

412 

Herrings, 

• i 

13,864 

5,366 

43,392 

10,101 

11,033 

2,867 

4,234 

1,646 

Ling, 

■ * 

. 

. 

. 


• 390 

395 

258 

247 

Mackerel, • 


. 

. 

. 


. 


. 


Plaice, . 


3 

3 

♦ 


546 

497 

684 

852 

Ray or Skate, . 

Sprats, . 

• i 

• 

e 

♦ 

t 

e 

350 

168 

231 

, 

69 

Whiting, 

. « 

* 

7 


• 

414 

380 

707 

646 

All other except Shell Fiih, 


45 

19 

115 

82 

1,132 

599 

2,066 

1,120 

Total, . 

• • 

14,694 

5,889 

44,639 

10,610 

16,025 

7,692 

10,506 

6,859 

SHELL FISH 


No. 


No. 

■ 

No. 


No. 


Crabs, . 

• 

. 

. 

. 

, 

259 

1 

590 

2 

Lobsters, 

. 

105 

6 

. 

. 

976 

60 

1,092 

47 

Mussels, 

, f 

Cwts. 

, 

Cwts. 

• . 

Cwts. 

610 

84 

Cwts. 

510 

51 

Oysters, 

, , 

No. 

, 

No. 

i * 

Na 

878 

2 

No. 

9,643 

42 

Other Shell Fish, 

* 

Owte. 

• 

Cwts. 

• 

Cwts. 

119 

■ 

B 


Total, . 


• 

6 

• 

• 

■ 


n 


1 Total Value of Fish landed,. 

• 

5,894 

• 

10,810 

S 

7,857 

• 

Em 


Note-T he above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of December, 1905, as 
corresponding period in 1904. 


South Coast. 

Wont Count. 

Total. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan-j v i 
tity. v ‘ uue ' 

Quan¬ 
tity. | 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

4 

8 

. 

. 



. 

. 

33 

73 

12 

23 

2f 

92 

24 

104 

33 

139 

45 

133 

146 

478 

121 

474 

4 

17 

■ 

4 

13 

63 

18 

92 

60 

271 

49 

283 

29 

117 

25 

108 

46 

202 

63 

225 

229 

822 

182 

780 

33 

33 

18 

23 

64 

» 

116 

49 

1,592 

1,482 

1,950 

1,438 

9 

4 

’ 

. 

28 

3 

26 

9 

125 

90 

220 

119 

19 

11 

2 

2 

503 

242 

798 

314 

1,329 

894 

1,895 

937 

263 

245 

14 

17 

11 

5 

15 

6 

668 

887 

291 

435 

1,293 

487 

1,720 

483 

437 

167 

1,180 

292 

26,627 

8,887 

50,526 

12,422 

. 


3 

4 

72 

37 

100 

34 

462 

432 

361 

285 

575 

229 

1,614 

403 

4,190 

1,567 

1,812 

737 

4,765 

1,796 

3,426 

1,140 

2,981 

995 

134 

142 

9. 

83 

88 

70 

3,621 

1,678 

906 

1,064 

10 

4 

. 

. 

,0 

21 

41 

15 

400 

191 

272 

84 

619 

120 

32 

10 



. 


649 

120 

32 

10 

121 

39 

334 

114 

879 

396 

640 

321 

1,418 

822 

1,681 

981 

143 

91 

134 

: 70 

64 

56 

226 

120 

1.384 | 

765 

2,540 

1.342 

6,125 

2,375 

4,030 

1,376 

6,425 

2,810 

5,105 

2,192 

43.269 i 

18,766 

64,282 

21,037 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


. 

. 

. 

* 

. 

l 

200 

1 

259 | 

1 

790 ! 

3 

20 

1 

18 

1 

70 | 

! 3 

952 

35 

1,171 

1 69 

2.062 

83 

Cwts. 

81 

5 

Owts. 


Owts. 

3,850 

138 

Owts. 

630 

50 

Owts. | 

4,541 

177 

Cwts. 

1,140 

101 

No. 

10,332 

21 

No. 

C.678 

13 

No. 

125,370 

322 

No. 

J 53,738 

65 

No. J 
136,080 

315 

No. 

70,059 

120 

Owts. 

359 

52 

Cwts. 

375 

67 

Owts. 

1,137 

226 

! Owts. 

804 

173 

Owts. 

1,615 

346 

! Cwts. 

! 1,361 

322 

• 

79 

• 

81 

• 

689 

! __ 

i 

i 

i _ 

324 

• 

938 

• 

629 

• 

2,454 

• 

1,457 

• 

3,499 

2,616 

• 

19,704 

j 

i 

i 

21,666 


correction in Annual Returns. 

* 2 Q 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 



| 

| North Coast. 

East Coast 

— 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 


Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill. 

. 

. 

. 


32 

84 

16 

33 

Soles, ..... 


. 


. 

64 

204 

28 

130 

Turbot, ..... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

20 

148 

32 

203 

Total Prime Fish. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

106 

436 

76 

366 

Cod. 

189 

168 

244 

86 

1,376 

1,113 

1,619 

1,165 

Conger Eel, .... 

S 

3 

. 

. 

99 

105 

178 

104 

Haddook, .... 

301 

177 

422 

239 

223 

302 

175 

181 

Hake, ... 


. 



355 

592 

222 

368 

Herrings, .... 

803 

561 

6,765 

1,808 

1,844 

444 

16 

14 

Ling. 

3 

2 



347 

346 

341 

347 

Maokerel, .... 

3 

1 

. 


. 


. 

. 

Plaice. 

3 

2 

4 

3 

446 

«* 

449 

583 

Ray or Skate, .... 

6 

1 

2 

1 

274 

147 

234 

106 

Sprats, . 

. 

. 


. 

. 

. 


. 

Whiting. 

. 

. 

34 

30 

363 

338 

631 

462 

All other except Shell Fish, 

36 

49 

43 

21 

1,268 

676 

1,060 

801 

Total, 

1,345 

944 

6,504 

2,187 

6,699 

4,973 

5,001 

4,287 

Shell Fish 

No. 


No. 


No. 


* No. 


Crabs, « « • 

366 

3 

. 


110 

1 

290 

1 

LobBters, . 

140 

7 

. 

. 

566 

33 

1,084 

62 

Mussels, 

Cwts. 

. 

Cwts. 

, 

Cwts. 

1,626 

70 

Cwts. 

749 

78 

Oysters, . s 

No. 

. 

No. 


No. 

14,868 

46 

No. 

31,311 

76 

Other Shell Fish. . 

Cwts. 

• 

Cwts. 

12 

2 

Cwts. 

186 

67 

Cwts. 

169 

66 

Total, 


10 

• 

2 

H 


• 

967 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

• 

964 


2,189 

■ 


• 

4,664 


Note.—T he above figures are subject to 

♦ 
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IRELAND, 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of January, 1906, as 
corresponding period in 1905. 


South Ooast. 


West Coast. 


Total. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

I Quan- 

I tity. 

i Value. 

#1 

, Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value 

i Quan- 
j tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

#! 

; Value. 

Owts. 

£ 

! OwtB 

; £ 

Owts. 

£ 

1 Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

. 


2 

' 8 


* 


. 

32 

84 

18 

41 

10 

38 

; 12 

62 

57 

321 

79 

352 

121 | 563 

119 

534 


* 

i 

j 

18 

80 

! 19 

101 

38 

| 228 

1 

51 

307 

10 

38 

1 14 

* 60 

i 

75 

401 

98 

456 

191 

875 

188 

j 882 

19 

28 j 32 

i 

38 

112 

52 

j 292 

i 129 

1,695 

! 1,351 

2,187 

! 1,417 

. 

j * 

1 

; 

68 

26 

19 

8 

170 

134 

197 

112 

8 

' 4 

8 

6 

685 

261 

677 

327 

1,117 j 744 

1,182 

753 

1 

1 

1 

! 


50 

20 

9 

3 

406 

G13 

231 

j 371 

901 

299 

: U97 

j 313 

88 

26 

| 49G 

142 

3,636 

1,320 

7,464 

2,277 

7 

7 

3 

3 

197 

103 

102 

52 

554 

j 458 

446 

402 

461 

164 

214 

48 

3.087 

1,558 

; 1.818 

818 

4,151 

1,723 

2,032 

866 

124 

100 

101 

91 

475 

401 

372 

336 

1,047 

980 

926 

1,013 

14 

4 



110 

25 

75 

16 

403 

1 177 

311 

| 123 

148 

30 

31 

8 

77 

34 



225 

64 

31 

8 

10 

10 

163 

Cl 

974 ; 

748 

713 

336 

1,347 

1,096 

1,541 

879 

87 

60 

79 

65 

66 

55 

150 

145 

1,456 

830 

1.332 

j 832 

1,790 

736 

1,842 | 693 

6,564 | 

3,713 

4.721 

2,7G8 

16,398 

10,365 : 

18,068 

9,935 

No. 


No. 


No. 


i 

: No. 

l 

No. 

j 

No. 

1 

i 

• 


. 


. ! 

. 

1 


476 j 4 j 

290 

1 

12 

1 

48 

3 

| 902 

61 582 

i 24 

1,619 

92 

1,714 

79 

OwtB. 

131 

8 

Cwts. 

* 


Cwts. 

3,778 

269 

Owls. 

538 

44 

Cwts. 

5,434 

347 

Cwts. 

1.287 

117 

No. 

13,482 

27 

No. 

6,720 

14 

No. 

15,845 

29 

No. 

22,987 

1 

! * 

No 

44,195 

102 j 

No. 

61,018 

116 

Cwts. 

420 

74 

(JWtB. 

355 

54 

Cwts. 
1,209 ; 

245 

C W 1,8. 
1,100 

200 

Cwts. 

1,765 

386 ; 

Cwts. 

1,636 

322 


no 

■ 

71 

. j 594 

J 

• 

295 

• 

931 ' 

| 

635 

• 

845 


764 

• ! 4 ' 3o? 

* 

3,063 

• 

11,296 ' 

10,570 


correction in Annual Returns. 


2 Q 2 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with the 


— 

North Coast. 

East Coast. 

1906. 

1905, 

1906. 

1905. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

1 

Quan-1 
tity. 

Value. 

1 

1 

1 

Cwts. 

£ | 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. j 

£ 

Brill. i 

. j 

I 

. I 

. 

. 

29 

60 

20 ; 

26 

Soles. 

* 1 

. 

. 

. 

46 

125 

17 j 

49 

Turbot. . * 


* ; 

• 

• 

30 

231 

30 

178 

Total Prime Fish, 

. 

. | 


, 

104 

416 

67 

253 

Cod, ..... 

42 

24 

52 

32 

1,750 

1,244 

.2,306 

1,539 

Conger Eel, .... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

159 i 

151 

418 

216 

Haddock, • • 

180 

102 

147 

76 

349 

404 

430 

429 

Hake, ... 

t 

. 

. 


461 

760 

473 

786 

Herrings, .... 

l'J 

7 

1,111 

285 

87 

26 



Ling, . 

e 


3 

3 

‘ 485 

488 

705 

705 

Maokerel, . . • 

• 


25 

10 

. 


• 

• 

Plaice, . 



1 

1 

621 

695 

781 

1,026 

Ray or Skate, . 



17 

6 

272 

162 

485 

444 

Sprats,. 




. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Whiting, . . . « . 


. 

32 

42 

669 

618 

588 

513 

All other except Shell Fish, . 

15 

22 

1 

1 

1,786 

910 

1,207 

676 

Total, 

257 

S 

1,391 

457 

6,743 

5,873 

7,460 

6,585 

Shell Fish : 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs. .... 

. 

. 

. 

. 

199 

1 

460 

2 

Lobsters, . . . 

72 

4 

! 

. 

809 

43 

1,198 

67 


Cwts.* 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Mussels,.... 


. 


. 

1,046 

43 

675 

74 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Oysters, .... 


. 


• 

18,450 

59 

28,871 

67 


Owts 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Owts. 


Other Shell Fish, 


• 

18 

3 

177 

69 

387 

136 

Total, . 

• 

4 

• 

S 

• 

215 

• 

336 

Total Value of FiBh landed, 

• 

160 


460 

• 

E 

• 

6,921 


NOTE.— The above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month of February, 1906, as 
corresponding period in 1905, 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. i 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

" 

Value, 

§33 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Cwta. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

11 

14 

8 

9 

41 

76 

29 

37 

22 

72 

26 

124 

59 

402 

168 

1,040 

126 

599 

211 

1,213 

1 

3 

• 


8 

- 

15 

57 

39 

264 

45 

235 

24 

77 

27 

126 

78 

446 

191 

1,106 

206 

939 

285 

1485 

28 

33 

18 

25 

738 

317 

249 

126 

2,558 

1.618 

2,625 

1,722 

19 

7 

. 

. 

61 

26 

67 

26 

240 

185 

487 

243 

1 

1 

6 

7 

853 

444 

616 

290 

1,383 

951 

1,199 

801 

. 

. 



. 


6 

4 

461 

760 

479 

789 

493 

120 

1,293 

295 

276 

90 

834 

220 

875 

242 

3,238 

800 

28 

23 

16 

19 

325 

160 

291 

142 

838 

671 

1,015 

869 

10 

6 

712 

243 

8 

3 

830 

326 

18 

9 

1,567 

579 

193 

179 

223 

184 

1,012 

957 

599 

591 

1.826 

1,831 

1,004 

1,802 

20 

7 

3 

1 

42 

9 

130 

38 

334 

178 

635 

489 


• 

18 

5 

• 

. 



. 

. 

18 

5 

33 

IS 

44 

16 

770 

417 

577 

419 

1,472 

1,053 

1,241 

989 

138 

93 

107 

65 

287 

197 

176 

170 

2,226 

1,222 

1,491 

912 

987 

564 

2,467 

985 

4,450 

3,066 

4,566 

3,458 

12,437 

9,659 

15,884 

11,485 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 



. 

. 

. 

. 

. 


. 

199 

1 

460 

2 

24 

2 

190 

11 

1,605 

69 

522 

24 

2,410 

118 

1,910 

92 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Owts. 

2,817 

195 ! 

Owts. 

508 

41 

Cwts. 

3,863 

238 

Owts. 

1,083 

115 

No. 

4,200 

11 

No. 

7,182 

14 

No. 

21,766 

41 

No. 

63,183 

75 

No. 

44,416 

111 

No. 

97,236 

166 

OwtS. 

520 

116 

Cwts. 

408 

50 

Cwts. 

1,051 

199 

Cwts. 

1,116 

194 

Cwts. 

1,748 

384 

l_ 

OwtB. 

1.929 

383 


129 

• 

75 

• 

504 

• 

334 

• 

! 852 

• 

748 

H 

m 

• 

1.060 

• 

3,570 

• 

3,792 


10,511 

• 

12,233 


correction in the Annual Heturns. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English and 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Two Months ended 28th Feb., 
1906, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1905. 



February. 

Two Months ended 

28fch February. 


| 1900. 

1905 . 

1906. 

1905 . 



QUANTITY. 


Brill, . . 

CwtH. 

1.687 

Cwts. 

2,224 

Cwts. 

3,417 

Cwts 

4,399 

Soles, 

4,178 

5,232 

9,626 

10,226 

Turbot. 

4,004 

6,273 

11,124 

11,060 

Other Prime Fish. 

I _ 

I._ 

— 

— 

— 

Total Prime Fish, .. 

10,469 

12,729 

24,167 

25,686 

Bream, 

1.801 

1,814 

5,766 

5,017 

Catfish, ... ... ... 

3.433 

2,471 

5,911 

3,539 

Coaiflsh, . 

11,093 

7,340 

19,701 

12,571 

Cod, . 

182,552 

129,025 

339,941 

206,891 

Conger Eels, 

3,595 

6,349 

6,707 

9,138 

Dabs, 

8,416 

8,623 

17,409 

15,931 

Dogfish, 

1,650 

1,800 

6,001 

4,947 

Dory, 

110 

231 

223 

627 

Flounders,... 

934 


1,390 

— 

Gurnards, ... 

6,600 

8,196 

14,483 

14,644 

Haddock,. 

167,917 

149,691 

352,923 

286,216 

Hake, 

24,324 

22,312 

38,725 

41,759 

Halibut, 

3,109 

3,917 

6.427 

6,669 

Latohets (Tubs), ... 

62 

— 

142 

— 

Lemon Soles, 

3,076 

3,115 

5,829 

5,601 

Ling, 

11,663 

12,693 

23,356 

20,955 

Megrims, ... ... ... ... | 

3,266 

2,684 

8,382 

6,391 

Monks (or Anglers), 

| 3,564 

3,669 

7,836 

6,849 

Mullet (Red), . 

85 

166 

146 

352 

Plaice, 

45.059 

49,421 

111,902 

118,487 

Pollack, 

1,114 

971 

1.759 

1,491 

Skates and Rays, ... 

| 26.380 

29,435 

53.083 

58,082 

Torsk, 

543 

608 

1,208 

1,218 

Whiting. 

! 27,676 

25,454 

60,039 

53,769 

Witches, 

2,144 

2,856 

6,008 

5,942 

Mackerel, ... 

116 

220 

1,828 

6,214 

Mullet (Gray), . 

45 

1 — 

330 

— 

Herrings, ... 

8,998 

20,260 

10,165 

23,685 

Pilchards, ... 

— 

I 60 

14 

831 

Sprats, 

| 3,258 

4,396 

14.866 

24,769 

. Whitebait,.1 

1 ‘ 648 

! — 

1,171 

— 

Fish, all other, except Shell Fish, ... 

24,440 

| 20,713 

. 44,854 

39,052 

Total, . 

588,145 

630,009 

1,192,674 

1 , 007,012 

Shell Fish:— 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabs, ... 

167,549 

176,257 

306,690 

255,831 

Lobsters, 

16,536 

20,010 

25,422 

29,732 

Oysters, ... 

3.530,290 

2 , 966,050 

7,274,930 

6 , 389,460 


Owts. 

Cwts, 

Cwts. 

Owts. 

Other Shell Fish, 

41,957 

30,264 

87,847 

66,177 


Note.—T he figures for 1906 are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 

Flounders, Latchets (Tubs), MuUets (Gray) and Whitebait, were not separately distin¬ 
guished in 1905, 
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Statement of the Total Value of Fish landed on the English and 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Two Months ended 28th Feb., 
1906, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1905. 




! Two Months ended 

_ 


28th February. 


1906. 

1906 . 

; 1906. 

j 1905 . 



VALUE. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brill, . 

6,565 

6,470 

10,637 

12,544 

Soles. 

36,202 

34,250 

73,771 

68,644 

Turbot, 

22,988 

22,686 

48,370 

44,886 

Other Prime Fish, 

— 


— 

— 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

63,745 

63,305 

132,778 

126,074 

Bream* 

885 

798 

2,342 

2,034 

Catfish. 

1,983 

1,410 

3,199 

2,039 

Coalflsh, ... 

5,013 

2,613 

8,460 

5,155 

Ood. 

133,333 

88,027 

; 242,116 

151,435 

Ganger Eels* 

3,064 

4,168 

5,817 

7,324 

Dabs, 

8,675 

7,877 

17.520 

14,252 

Dogfish, 

605 

464 

1,748 

1,387 

Dory, 

114 

183 

208 

467 

Flouders, 

561 

— 

j 805 

— 

Gurnards, ... 

2,363 

2,645 

i 4,835 

5,157 

Haddock, ... 

135,803 

133,158 

273,443 

202,129 

Hake. . 

26.238 

21,980 

42.120 

42,710 

Halibut. 

11,829 

13,228 

23,421 

23,206 

Latchet (Tubs), 

50 

— 

124 

— 

Lemon Soles, 

9,553 

8,257 

18,573 

16,530 

Ling, . 

8.135 

9,661 

16,237 

16,297 

Megrims, .. 

2,772 

2,240 

6,896 

4,903 

Monks (or Anglers), 

1,608 

1,587 

3,280 

2,987 

Mullet (Red). 

201 

283 

348 

777 

Plaice, 

63,682 

64,059 

148,476 

144,528 

Pollaok. 

722 ! 

666 

1,169 

1,023 

Skates and Rays, ... 

18,840 

19,014 

36,364 

37,095 

Torsk, . 

298 j 

297 

636 

633 

Whiting. 

17,184 

14,793 

33.981 

31,536 

Witches, ... 

3,603 j 

3,181 

8,727 

6,823 

Mackerel, ... 

7,987 

17,370 

9,698 

21,595 

Mullet (Gray), .. . j 

76 ' 

—' 

476 

— 

Herrings. 

52 j 

122 

986 

3,757 

Pilchards, ... ... ... ... i 

i 

22 

3 

170 

Sprats.i 

781 

751 

3,021 

3,736 

Whitebait. 

648 

— 

1,171 

— 

Fish* all other, except Shell Fish,... 

14,931 

11,288 

25,157 

21,081 

Total, ... .. 1 

546,324 | 

493,447 

1,074*136 

945,840 

SheU Fish 





Crabs, 

2,120 

2,074 

3,748 

3,189 

Lobsters,... . 

944 

1,019 

1,483 

1,499 

Oysters, ... 

10,766 

8,860 

21,993 

18,638 

Other SheU Fish, 

8.731 

7,042 

17,162 

14,758 

Total, ... . 

22,561 

18,995 

44 38G 

38,084 

Total value of all Fish, ... 

607,785 : 

612,442 

1,118,522 

983,924 


NOTE.— The figures for 1900 nxe subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 

Flounders. Latcheta (Tuba), Mullet (Gray), and Whitebait were not separately distin¬ 
guished in 1906. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Two 
Months ended 28th February, 1006, compared with the corres¬ 
ponding periods of the Year 1905. 



February. 

Two Months ended 

28th February. 


1906. | 1905. 

1906. | 

1905. | 

Sparling. ... 

Turbot, ... ... . 

Cod, ... ... ... ... : 

Conger Eel,... ... ... ... 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, ... ... ! 

Haddock, ... ... ... ... j 

Halibut, ... ... ... ... 1 

Herrings, ... ... ... ... 1 

Lemon Soles, ... ... ... ! 

Ling, ... ... ... ... | 

Mackerel, ... ... ... ... j 

Saith (Goal Fish),. 

Skate and Kays, .. ... ... ! 

Sprats, ... ... ... ... i 

Torsk (Tusk), ... ... ... i 

Whiting.| 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. j 

Total, ... ... | 

QUANTITY. | 

Cwts. i Owts. 

46 i 47 

418 | 515 

58,814 ! 49,565 

4,383 | 3 922 

6,172 ! 6 436 

70,586 i 77 881 

1,297 1,051 

186,966 | 245 709 

1,512 1 513 

11,762 10 102 

lli8 57 

10,147 7,022 

9,363 9! 176 

184 262 

781 503 

11,747 16,136 

6,279 6,378 

Cwts. 

96 

817 

109,316 

6,130 

10,368 

145.329 

2,137 

288,851 

3,080 

17,076 

1,928 

20,008 

15,172 

296 

1,161 

26,169 

14,066 

Owts. 

68 

86,pf 

J0,5j| 

14,77| 

11,818 

'SI 

m 

380,625 j 

436,274 

662,000 

716,602 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, 

Lobsters,... 

Oysters, ... 

Clams. ... . 

Mussels, ... 

Other Shell Fish, 

i 

l 

Sparling, ... 

Turbot, ... ... 

Cod. 

Conger Eel, 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, ... 
Haddock, ... 

Halibut, 

Herrings, ... 

Lemon Soles, 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Coal Fish) .. ... ... 

Skate and Rays, ... 

Sprats, 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Whiting. 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

Total, 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, . 

Lobsters,... 

Oysters, ... 

Clams, .. 

Mussels, .. 

Other Shell Fish, . 

Total. 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

No. 

75,371 

21,292 

27,680 

Cwts. 

1.256 

11,067 

4,803 

No. 

107,860 

20,988 

27,700 

Cwts. 

1,076 

8 606 

6 097 

No. 

197,458 
74,131 
59,950 
Cwts. 
2,300 
23,406 ! 
8,001 

No. 

‘Silts 

52*450 

Owts. 

ll’ift 

9,910 

value. | 

£ 

68 

1,489 

30.376 

2.305 

7,710 

48,357 

2,775 

57.627 

3,762 

5,219 

103 

2,416 

3.820 

37 

263 

6.715 

4,706 

£ 

119 
1,910 
24 804 

1 909 

8 038 

51,085 

2 080 
48,922 

3 230 

4 iS 

1,678 
3 040 
65 
172 
6,774 
4,627 

£ 

120 

2.922 

68,636 

3,192 

13,585 

99,432 

4.516 
08.381 

7,364 

7.516 

I, 256 
4,927 
6,202 

60 

378 

13,546 

II, 050 

£ 

159 

8,879 

1 : 1 !! 

13 704 
96 682 

3 805 
87 529 
6,656 
6,278 

2,996 

:! 

10,064 

177,728 

162,661 

333,112 

800,068 

406 

1,305 

114 

185 

668 

1,291 

108 

153 

613 

1,290 

1,141 

4.210 
241 
342 

1,366 

2.210 

Mm 00 

SSSS 

3,969 

8,829 

9,610 

8,060 

181,697 

166,490 

342,622 

308,128 


Note.— The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Return h. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Two 
Months ended 28th February, 1906, compared with the correspond¬ 
ing Periods of the Year 1905. 



February. 

Two Months ended I 
28th February. 1 


1906. I 

1905 . | 

1906 . | 

1905 , | 


Quantity. | 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Brill. 

41 

29 

73 

880 

Soles, 

126 

211 

247 

Turbot, 

39 

45 

77 

96 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

206 

285 

397 

473 

Cod, . 

2.568 

2,625 

4,253 

4,812 

Conger Eel, 

240 

487 

410 

684 

Haddock, ... 

1,383 

1,199 

2.500 

2,381 

Hake. 

Herrings, ... 

461 

875 

479 

3,238 

807 

4,511 

710 

10,702 

Ling, . 

Mackerel, ... 

838 

1 015 

1,392 

1 461 

18 

1,567 

4.169 

3,599 

Plaice, 

1.826 

1 804 

2,873 

2 '$ S § 

Hay or Skate, 

331 

635 

737 

Sprats, 

Whiting, ... 

-- 

18 

225 

49 

1,472 

ffl 

2,819 

2,782 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except shell fish. 

Total. 

2,226 

3.682 

2)828 

12,437 

15,884 

28,836 

33,952 

Shell Fish 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabs, ... 

199 

460 

675 

750 

Lobsters, 

2,410 

1,910 

4,029 

3,624 

Oysters, 

44,416 

97,286 

88,611 

158)254 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Owts. 

Mussels,... 

3,863 

1,083 

9,297 

3)665 

Other Shell Fish. 

1,748 

1,929 

3,513 


VALUE. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brill. . 

76 

37 

160 

78 

Soles, 

699 

1,213 

1,162 

HU 

Turbot, 

264 

235 

492 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

939 

1,485 

1,814 

2,367 

Cod. 

1,618 

1,722 

2.969 

3,139 

Conger Eel, 

Haddock, .. 

186 

961 

243 

801 

319 

1.695 

355 

1,554 

Hake, 

760 

ISS 

1,373 

1 160 

Herrings, ... 

242 

1,562 

3077 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

671 

9 

869 

579 

1,802 

1,129 

1,732 

1)446 

Plaice, 

1,831 

2.811 

2 815 

Ray or Skate, ... ... ... j 

178 

489 

355 

612 

Sprats. 

Whiting, ... ... ... ... ! 

— 

5 

64 

13 

1,053 

989 

2,149 

1,868 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except shell fish. 

Total. 

1,222 

912 

2,052 

1)744 

9,669 

11,485 

20,024 

21,420 

Shell Fish 





CrabB,. 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Lobsters, ... ... ... 

118 

$ 

210 

i 

Oysters, 

Mussels, 

111 

238 

213 

585 

Other Shell Fish, . 

384 

383 

770 

705 

Total. 

862 

748 

1,783 

1,883 

Total Value of Fish Landed, 

10,511 

12,233 

21,807 

22,803 


Note.—T he figures for 1906 are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Summary of Quarterly Average Prices for each Province and for 
the Whole of Ireland of Crops, Cattle, and Sheep, and other 
Agricultural Produce for the Quarter ended 31st December, 
1905, and for the Whole of Ireland for the corresponding 
Quarter of 1904. 


PRODUCT. 

i 

PROVINCE. 


Whole 

of 

Whole 

of 

Leinster. 

| Munster.! Ulster. 

! i 

1 Con¬ 
naught. 

Ireland, 

1905. 

Ireland. 

1904. 

Crops 

x. d. 

*. d. 

x. d. 

# d. 

». d. 

«. d. 

Wheat, per 112 lbs. 

7 0 

6 5 

— 

— 

6 10 

7 23 

White Oats, . „ 

G 2 

6 41 

5 8« 

6 5$ 

5 11 

5 101 

Black Oats, . „ 

5 9? 

5 41 

— 

— 

5 51 

4 111 

Bar let. 

7 0 

7 1 

— 

6 9] 

7 01 

7 24 

Potatoes, „ 

2 31 

2 53 

2 2 

1 81 

2 34 

2 84 

Hay. 

3 8£ 

2 73 

2 7 

2 21 

3 34 

3 01 

Grass Seed (Per¬ 
ennial Rye), „ 

- 

- 

9 31 

- 

9 31 

8 84 

(ftalian Rye), „ 

— 

— 

13 4 


13 4 

9 94 

Flax, . per 14 lbs. 

— 

— - 

6 9$ 

— 

6 9| 

7 0 

stork Cattle 

£ A d. 

£ x. d. 

£ x. d. 

£ #. d. 

£ #. d. 

£ x. d. 

One year old, per head, 

7 5 10 

7 5 9 

5 11 3 

6 13 7 

6 16 10 

7 7 3 

Two years old, „ 

10 4 9 

9 18 8 

7 18 9 

9 3 5 

9 12 0 

10 6 11 

Three years old, „ 

12 18 7 

12 19 3 

•7 6 1 

10 17 6 

11 14 8 

12 11 0 

Springers 

14 11 7 

13 7 8 

12 16 5 

13 15 11 

13 8 10 

13 17 0 

Store sheep .— 

Lambs, . . per head. 

1 12 11 

j 1 10 6 

0 11 2 

1 8 9 

1 9 3 

18 5 

Over 12 A under 

24 months old, 

1 15 11 

! 

2 6 7 

12 5 

2 1 0 

2 2 4 

2 1 2 

Two years old 
and upwards, „ 

1 16 8 

.... 

1 0 8 

2 7 1 

2 6 1 

2 6 9 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

m. d. 

x. d. 

■V. d. 

x. d. 

x. d. 

x. d. 

Butter, . per 112 lbs. 

105 5| 

107 0J 

102 9$ 

101 34 

106 93 

97 44 

Eggs, . . per 120, 

12 81 

10 111 


10 6 

11 101 

10 2 

Pqre, per 112 lbs. 

48 3 

49 3f 

48 34 

47 114 

49 2$ 

40 3 

Beef, 

i 

- 

- 

- 

49 6} 

51 0 

MUTTON, . . . „ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 41 

61 21 

WOOL, . per lb. 

0 10$ 

0 11 

— 

— 

0 103 

0 101 


« 3rd Class. 
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Statement showing the Weekly Average Prices of Wheat, Oats, 
and Barley per 112 lbs., computed from Market Returns of 
certain quantities of these Cereals supplied to the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland by Inland 
Revenue Officers, during the Quarter ended 31st December, 
1905. 



WHEAT. 

OATS. 

BARLEY. I 

Returng 







received in 
the Week ended 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity, 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

1905. 

#. d. 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

M. d. 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

*. d. 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

October 7, 

G 8 

9154 

5 44 

31,5494 

7 24 

27,9334 

14, . 

G 8* 

l,‘22i 

6 54 

26,2103 

6 114 

9,8681 

♦, 21, . 

6 7| 

7034 

5 6} 

16,5124 

7 0 

12.640 

„ *8, . 

7 24 

9474 

5 74 

21,4109 

6 94 

43884 

Nov. 4, . 

6 101 

5764 

5 9* 

11,0702 

6 64 

738 

11, • 

6 104 

368 

5 104 

14,0934 

6 3 

492| 

18, . 

6 114 

3804 

5 103 

9,3984 

G 3 

208 

„ 25, . 

7 0 

798| 

6 10 

10,8653 

6 43 

160 

Dec. 2, 

6 84 ' 

2783 

5 11 

11,2063 

6 4 

238 

„ 9, 

6 9 

305 

5 104 

12,083 

6 03 

286 

„ 1G, 

6 11| 

j 306 

5 113 

8,819 

6 3 

200 

„ 23, . 

6 4 

| 75 

5 114 

8,7804 

6 3 

120 

„ 30, . 

6 4 

! 74 

5 113 

3,6634 




Table showing the Average Prices per 112 lbs., Live Weight, of Fat 
Cattle and Fat Sheep sold in the Dublin Market during the 
Quarter ended 31st December, 1905, and also for the corres¬ 
ponding period during the eight preceding years. 


DESCRIPTION. 





YEAR. 





1906. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 



8. d. 

*. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

«. d. 

h. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

Fat Oattte, 

28 34 

29 1| 

29 4| 

31 6 

29 11] 

30 74 

SO 7$ 

27 8} 

28 1| 

Fat Sheep, 

84 6 

34 11$ 

33 10* 

32 3 

30 2| 

32 84 

32 44 

31 5 

82 7 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


NUMBER of OUTBREAKS of SWINE-FEVER, and Number of Swine returned as having 
been SLAUGHTERED in Ireland, under the Diseased of Animals Act of 1891. in the 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. 



swine-Fever. 

Quarter ended 


Swine Slaughtered 

Outbreaks 

as Diseased 


continued. 

or as having been 
Exposed to Infection. 

30th December, 1906, ..... 

3 

18 


Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and Number of animals returned 
as having been attacked by Anthrax and Glanders in Ireland in the undermen¬ 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

ANTHRAX. 

Glanders 
( including Farcy). 

Epizootic 

Lymphangitis. 

Outbreaks { Animals 
Reported. | Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

80th Dec., 1906, . 

j 

1 1 1 

j 

i 

i 

13 

52 

i 


- 


Number of Oases of Rabies in Dogs in Ireland during the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Number of Oases. 

30th December, 1906, . ..... 

- 


Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and Number of animals returned 
as having been attacked by SHEEP-Scab ana Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Sheep-Scab. 

Parasitic-Mange. j 

Outbreaks Sheep 

Reported. Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

30th Deoembor, 1906, 

j 

i 

101 j 1,117 

11 

24 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Dublin. 
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BUTTER PRICE 

Abstracted from “The Groceii,” “ Grocer’s 


The quotations are Landed Prices of the Choicest Qualities. The Nett F.O.R. Price to an Irish 



| 

| 


WEEK ENDING- 

COUNTBY OF 

! 

| 


! 

.UNITARY. 



Origin. 

| Type of Package. 

Place of Sale. 


— 


— 



I 


8th. 

13th. 

20th. 

27th. 





Per ewt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

per owt. 


Ireland- 



8, 8, 

a. s. 

S. K. 

s. t. 


Creamery Butter, 

Kiels, kegs, or 

London, 

■ — 

— 

— 




pyramid boxes, 

Liverpool, 

- 

- 

.... 

- 




Bristol, 

- 

- 

~ 

- 




Cardiff, 

- 

126 

- 

— 




Manchester, ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Birmingham, ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Glasgow, 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Limerick, 

- 

- 

- 

— 




Cork, 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Belfast 

- 


- 

— 




Dublin, 

- 

- 

- 

- 



1 lb. rolls, 54 lb. 
boxeR. 

F. 0. B. 

130/10 

127/4 

120/4 

m/6 


Factories, 


London, 

105-109 

107-109 

102-108 

103-108 




Manchester, ... 

- 

- 

104-106 

- 




Cardiff, 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Bristol, 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Farmers’ Butter, 

Firkins, 1st, ... 

Cork, 

106 

109 

112 

100 



Do. 2nd ... 

- 

99 

103 

109 

103 



Do. 3rd 

- 

92 

94 

92 

92 



Fresh, 

Cork, 

98-108 

100-110 

102-116 

97-114 





Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


France, .. 

12x2 lb. rolls, ... 

London, 

13/1 to 15/6 

12/- to 13/6 

12/- to 14/6 

12/-to 14/6 





Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

, Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 



Paris boskets, ... 

do., 

118-127 

114-118 

114-118 

114-118 

; 

i_ 



- 

1 104 

101 

95 

95 





! Kr. 118/10 

Kr. 113/5 

Kr. 106/8 

Kr. 106/8 


Denmark and 

Copenhagen 

Quotation, J 

per ~ per 

pei- a* per 

per » per 

per « per 





50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

60 owt. 

50 owt. 


C5W XiUx^Xi* 


l 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 




Average overprice, 

6/2 

6/7 

7/- 

7/6 



Kiels, 

London, 

128-129 

124 126 

116-120 

117-120 




Liverpool, 

130-132 

131-134 

124-128 

120-128 




Cardiff. 

125-132 

133-134 

127-129 

121-123 




Manchester, ... 

128-132 

130-132 

120-126 

116-118 




Birmingham, ... 

127-129 ' 

129-131 

122-128 

116-122 




Newcastle-on- 

127-129 

129-131 

122-125 

110-119 




Tyne. 

Glasgow, 

128-129 

129-130 

125-126 

119-120 




Leith, 

128- 

130-131 

125-126 

118-119 




Hull, 

120-125 

127-130 

- 

128-126 



l lb. rolls, 10x24 

F. 0.11 London, 

130/8 

127/2 

120/2 

m/i 



lbs. boxes. 







Finland,. 

Kiels, ... 1 

Manchester, ... 

122-126 

134-128 

116-121 

118-116 



1 

Liverpool, 

- 

- 

- 

110-114 




Hull, 

115-120 

- 

— 

118-120 




Cardiff, 

— 

— 

122 

110-117 
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STATISTICS. 

REVIEW,” AND THE “ GROCER’S GAZETTE.” 

Creamery would be 5s. to 7s. per cwt. less. This figure covers commission, freight, handling, &c. 


WEEK ENDING— 



| February. 



March. 



3rd. 

10th. 

17th. 

24th. 

3rd. 

10th. 

| 17th. 

24th. 

Slst* 


Per cwt. 

8, 8. 

116/10 

100-104 

107 

100 

96 

98-106 

Per cwt. 

8. 8. 

1 - 

! : 

| H8/- 

99-102 

110 

100 

88 

94-101 

Per owt. 

8. S. 

119/2 

99-102 

109 

100 

85 

Per cwt. 

«. *. 

120/4 

96-100 

114 

97 

92-102 

Per cwt. 

K, 8. 

121/6 

96-99 

113 

101 

83 

92-100 

Per cwt. 

*. 8. 

1 

j ~ 

! 

121/6 

93 96 

108 

99 

82 

90-103 

Per cwt. 

8. 8. 

122/8 

93-96 

100 

97 

82 

81-96 

Per doz. lbs. 

1 12/-to 15/- 
| Per cwt. 

116-120 

Per cwt. 

8. 8. 

118/- 

90-94 

95 

86 

76 

77-91 

i Per doz. lbs. 
12/-to 15/- 

Per owt. 
116-120 

Per cwt. 

8. 8, 

106-110 

118/8 

89-92 

92-98 

93 

82 

72 

75-95 


Per doz. lbs. 
12/- to 15/- 

Per owt. 
116-120 

Per do/,. lba.‘ 

! 12/-to 15/- 

Per cwt. 
116-120 

Per doz. lbs.; 
12/- to 15/-1 

Per cwt. ! 
116-120 « 

Per doz. lbs. 

12/- to 15/- 

Per cwt. 

116-120 ; 

Per doz. lbs.; 

i 2 /- to is/-; 

Per cwt. ' 

116-120 | 

Per doz. Ihe. 
12/- to 15/- 

Per cwt. 

116-120 j 

i Per doz. lbs. 
12/-to 14/8 

Per cwt. 

I 114418 


91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

98 


Kr. 102/2 

Kr. 102/2 

Kr. 102/2 

Kr. 102/2 

Kr. 102/2 

Kr. 102/2 

Kr. 102/2 

Kr. 102/2 

Kr. 110/1 


per per 

per -■» per 

per *• j>er 

per per 

per ■» per 

per -= per 

per per 

per =■■= per 

per « per 


60 owt. 

50 cwt. 

60 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

60 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

60 cwt. 

50 owt. 

60 owt. 


Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 


7/10| 

8/4 

8/11 

9/54 

10/1 

10/8 

n/4 

- 

Included. 


119-115 

113 115 

113-115 

114-117 

116-118 

117-120 

117420 

117-119 

112-116 


118-199 

117-120 

118-120 

120-122 

121-123 

123-125 

122 124 

128-125 

120-122 


190**193 

118-119 

118-120 

121-122 

121-123 

123-124 

123 

122-123 

120-122 


117-190 

114-116 

115-117 

118-120 

120-122 

119-123 

119-123 

120-123 

116-120 


118-121 

115-118 

116-118 

117-120 

118-121 

119421 

118-121 

117-121 

116-121 


117-120 

114-117 

114-117 

116-118 

118-120 

120-121 

120121 

119121 

116*118 


119-120 

114-116 

114-116 

115-117 

116 118 

117-119 

117-119 

117-118 

116-117 


118-119 

115 

116 

118 117 

117 118 

118-119 

119-120 

118-119 

119-120 


120 199 

116-122 

112-316 

114416 

114-116 

114416 

114-116 

114-116 

112 114 


116/8 

117/10 

119/- 

120/2 

121/4 

121/4 

122/6 

122/8 

117/10 


114-liG 

110-112 ; 

112-114 

112-116 

114-117 

115-118 

114-118 

112-117 

110-116 


114*116 

110*113 i 

111 114 

114-116 

116-118 

116-118 

116-117 

115-117 

112-116 


114-118 

114-118 | 

112-114 

112-114 

112-114 

112-114 

112-114 

112414 

110-114 


116-118 

118-116 | 

116 

114 

118 

115 


116 

- 


[Continued on met 580,581 
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BUTTER PRICE 

Abstracted from “The Grocer,” “Grocer’s 


The quotations are Landed Prices of the Choicest Qualities. The Nett F.O. R. Price to an Irish 





WEEK ENDING- 

Country of 




January. 










Origin. 

Type of Paokage, 

Place of Sale. 

6th. 

13th. 

20th. 

27th. 





Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 





X. X. 

s. X. 

a. x. 

X. X, 


Russia & Siberia, 

Kiels, 

London, 

108110 

108-112 

106-110 

100-106 




Liverpool, 

106-110 

106-110 

106-110 

106408 




Bristol, 

116-118 

114-116 

112 114 

110-112 




Cardiff, 

108-112 

113 

— 

- 




Birmingham, ... 

108-112 

106-112 

104-110 

104410 




Leith, 

110-118 

112-116 

110-116 

106-110 


Holland. 

Boxes,! 

London, 

116-120 

120 

114-120 

112-118 
Per doz. lbs. 



Rolls, 

do. 

— 

— 


13/-to 13/6 



Boxes, 

Glasgow, jgjj* 

128-125 

126-127 

122-124 

122-124 



117-119 

iiy -121 

118-119 

116-116 




Manchester, ... 

- 

126-127 

118-120 

118-116 




Hull, 


125-128 

- 

- 





Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


Italy. 

Rolls, 

London, 

13/-to 14/- 

13/-to 14/- 

12/6 to 13/6 

12/8 to 13/6 





Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt 


Canada. 

66 lb. boxes, ... 

London, 

100 D. 

100 D. 

100 D. 

100-103 D. 




Liverpool, 

— 

• - 

— 

- 




Bristol, 

100-108 D. 

100-103 D. 

f 110-1140. 
| 100-103D. 

J100-103 D. 




Cardiff, 

- 



- 


i 


Birmingham, ... 

- 


- 

- 


■ 


Glasgow, 

- 


- 

- 




Leith, 



— 

— 


Australia & New 

Boxes, 

London, 

114-120 

114-118 

110-114 

106-113 


ZEALAND. 


Liverpool, 

118-121 

118-124 

119-120 

110-116 




Bristol, 

120-122 

120-124 

118-122 

110-118 




Cardiff, 

118-122 

118-124 

116-190 

110 118 




Manchester, ... 

118-122 

110-122 

116-120 

112-114 




Birmingham, ... 

116-120 

118-122 

112120 

110-114 




Newcastle - on - 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Tyne. 

Glasgow, 


190-122 

116-116 

119-115 




Leith, 

— 

124-126 

120-124 

114416 




Hull, 

- 

114-119 


11641B 


ARGENTINA, 

Boxes, 

London, 

114-116 

114-116 

110-114 

110-119 




Manchester, ... 

— 

- 

116-117 

— 




Liverpool, 

118-122 

118-192 

116-117 

113416 




Bristol, 

118-120 

118-120 

117-119 

114416 




Cardiff, 

121 

122 

116-118 

116-116 

! 



Birmingham, ... 

118-121 

- 

119-120 

114-116 




Glasgow, 

- 

120 

118 

— 


UNITED STATES, ... 

Tubs and bozos, 

London, 

104-108 

104-108 

102-106 

102-104 




Liverpool, 

100-106 B. 

109-108 a: 

102406 R. 

102407 R. 




Bristol, 

106-108C. 

106-1060. 

104-1070. 

104*107 0. 




Cardiff, 

— 

— 

107-109R 

*** 
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STATISTIC ^-continued. 

Review,” and the “ Grocer's Gazette.” 


Creamery would be 5s, to 7 s. per cwt. less. Tliis figure covers commission, freight, handling, &c. 





WEEK ENDING- 






Fkbkctaby. 




March. 



3rd. 

10th. 

17th. 

24th. 

3rd. 

10th. 

17th. 

24 th. 

31st. 


Per cwt. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewt.. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewt. 


8. 8. 

ft, 8. 

«r. a. 

.s'. 8m 

.v. 8. 

>t. s. 

. X , 

*, 8. 



102-106 

102 101 

102 106 

102 106 

102-106 

101) 104 

100-104 

100-104 

100-104 


104108 

102-104 

100-104 

- 

102 101 

102-104 

100 103 

100-102 

98-100 


108-110 

107-108 

106 108 

106 108 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

96-l')2 


102 108 

102-106 

102-106 

100-106 

100-106 

100-104 

100 102 

96-100 

94-100 


106-110 

106-110 

106-110 

100 110 

106-110 

106 110 

1UG 108 

104-106 

106-108 


111 116 

114-116 

- 

116 118 

114 116 

114-116 

110-112 

110 112 

102 104 


Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. Per doz. lbs. 

Pei doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


13/- to 14/- 

13/- to 14/- 

13/- to 14/- 

13/- to 14/- 

13/- to 14/- 

13/- to 13/ 6 

12/6 to 13/6 

12/6 to 13/- 

12/- to 12/6 


122-124 

120122 

122 124 

122-124 

120-122 

118 120 

114-116 

113-115 

111-112 


116-118 

114-116 

116-118 

116 118 

116-118 

110-112 

110-112 

110 

104 1Q6 


115-117 

- 

- 

- 

118 

117-118 

114/6 

112-113 

110-112 


118-123 

- 




_ 

— 

118-122 

115-119 


Per do?., lbs. 1 Per doz, lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


12/6 to 13/6 j 12/6 to 13/6 

13/ to 36/6 

13/- t o 13/6 

13/- to 14/- 

13/6 to 14/- 

13/6 to 14/- 

13/6 to 14/- 

13/6 to 14/- 


Per owl. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewl. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewt. 

Per ewt. 


99-1011). 

98 100D. 

96-98D. 

961). 

96-98D. 



: 

: 


— 

— 

102-104 

108-109 

104 107 e. 

10. 

102 104 

100 

— 

; 



- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

— 


104 110 

102110 

102-108 

102-110 

j 102 110 1 

100-110 

96-108 

98-110 

i 96-110 


109-116 

105-112 

! 102-111 ! 

102"112 

104 112 1 

102-110 

98-108 

96-106 

j 92-104 


109-115 

108-113 

105-112 ; 

105-114 

105-113 

105-111 

105 111 

98-109 

94-107 


110-114 

106 112 

104 108 

101-110 

104-112 

104-109 

102-108 

95-107 

94-106 

. 

112-115 

106-110 

105-110 

106 110 

lOfi-ltl 

104-110 

100-108 

96-108 

94-106 


104-116 

105-111 

102-112 

106-108 

104-112 

100-111 

100-110 

A 96 100 

92-106 


m-114 

106-109 

108-109 

108-109 

! 106-108 

100 100 

102-108 

101-105 

100-103 


114-117 

111-114 

110-114 

110-114 

: 110-114 

110-114 

107-112 

107-110 

j 104-109 


114-116 

112-115 

108 114 

106-112 

108-112 

108 112 

108-112 

108-110 

j 100-106 


106-108 

106-108 

104-108 

104-110 

| 105-108 

102-110 

100-108 

96-108 

i 96-108 


113-115 

107-110 

108-110 

109 110 

110-111 

108-110 i 

106-108 

! 104-106 

102-105 


113-116 

106-108 

105-107 

| 106-108 

107-111 

108-110 

103-105 

100-104 

100-102 


112-114 

106-113 

109-111 

109-111 

! 109-111 

106-109 

106-109 

103104 

102-103 


112-114 

111-114 

108-110 

109-112 

109-112 

108-110 

106-108 

104-106 

102-105 


112-114 

109-110 

109-111 

111112 

110-112 

i 108-110 

105-107 ; 

103-105 

102-104 


110-112 

106-108 

108-110 

108-110 

106-112 

105 110 

105-110 1 

105-110 

102-106 


96-100 

94-98 

94 98 

94-98 

92-96 

90-94 | 

86-90 

84-88 

84-86 


103-10611. 

98-104 a. 

, 96-104B 

96-103R. 

96-103 a. 

92-H.O B. 

92-98 it.! 

86 96 R. 

86-96R. 


108-104 C. 

99-108 C. 

1 98-100 c. 

95-98 C. 

95-980. 

92-950. 

90-91 c. 

88-92 

86-90 

■» 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 


■ 96 

— 



2 R 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 

TABLE 

Return of tho Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Embarkation 


Irish Ports. 

Cattle. 


SHEEP. 



StVTNK 


i 

| Fat. 

i 

^ Stores. 

| Other 
j Cattle. 

l 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 'Lambs. 

f 

! 

j Total. 

Fat. 

Stores 

Total. 

Ballina, . 

- 

. 

202 

| , 

I 

i 

282 


, 

1 

19 

. 

19 

Belfast, . 

! 1,296 

38,847 


i 

! 210 

40,362 

2,683 

| 244 

2,927 

8.736 


8,736 

Coleraine,. 

8 

l 

238 

• 

• 

241 

206 

i 

206 

72 


72 

Cork,. . . 

2,248 

11,796 

1,116 

I 

13,888 

29,018 

7,983 

2 

7.985 

8,870 


8,870 

Drogheda, 

9,393 

14,479 


! 2 

23,874 

8,944 

• 

8,944 

2,683 

. 

2,683 

Dublin, . . 

67,635 

47,107 

1,064 

3.812 

109,618 

68,792 

* 

68,792 

86,197 


85,197 

Dundalk, . 

637 

6,903 

• 


7,640 

4,672 


4,672 

11,626 


11,626 

Dundrum (Co. 
Down). 


7 



■> 

• 


• 

• 

• 


Greenore, 

14 

9,498 


174 

9,686 

1,287 j . 

1,287 

1,168 


1,168 

Larne, 

127 

6,247 



5,374 

201 


201 

66 


66 

Limerick,. 

1.691 

162 


31 

1,784 

• 

* 

• 

• 



Londonderry, . 

769 

12,679 

485 

3,064 

16,987 

3,393 

572 

3.966 

3,614 


3,614 

Newry, . 

i 

23 | 

| 

2,105 


• 

2,128 

768 

• 

768 

782 f 


782 

Portrush,. 

18 ! 

• 


• 

18 



• 

74 


74 

Sligo, . . 

212 | 

1,268 

* 

• 

1,470 

2,046 

V 

2,046 

10,638 


10,638 

Waterford, . 

6,470 j 

17,229 

369 

2,206 

26,264 

6,464 


6,464 

10,618 


10,618 

Westport, 

606 

• 

306 

• 

810 

3,763 


3,768 

2,337 

4 

2,337 

Wexford, 

624 

146 

• 

1 

670 

3^98 

• 

3,298 

2,946 

4 

2,946 

Total, . . 

80,434 

167,700 

3,631 

23,388 

276,063 

114,489 

818 

116,307 

149,236 

i 

i_ 

e 

149,236 
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AND IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 


I. 

Britain during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, showing the 
in Ireland. 



Horses. 

Mules 


Total 

Animals. 

Irish Ports. 

Goats. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 







, 

301 

Ballina. 

7 

1 

630 

1,180 

1,720 

1 

8 

53,751 

Belfast. 


. 

2 

* 

2 



521 

Coleraine. 

1 

6 

133 

340 

478 


6 

46,388 

Cork. 

6 

• 

16 

: 

18 I 84 

: 


• 

35,441 

Drogheda 

7 

20 

1,216 

1,022 

2,258 

1 

9 

265,782 

Dublin. 

17 

‘ 

62 

09 

161 

• 

1 

24,017 

Dundalk. 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

7 

Dundrum (Co. Down), 


4 

641 

346 ' 891 

! 

• 

4 

18,026 

Greenore. 

* 

2 

47 

49 

98 


1 

5,740 

Larne. 



• 

♦ 




1,784 

Limerick. 

• 

4 

40 

49 

93 



24,659 

Londonderry. 



1 

1 

2 



3,680 

Newry. 

• 


* 

• 

* 


1 

93 

Portrush. 

2 

• 

i 

8 

6 

13 

• 

• 

14,168 

Sligo. 

1 

10 

350 

461 

821 

1 


43,069 

Waterford 

• 

• 

• 

• 




6,900 

Westport. 

1 


5 

13 

18 

* 


6,032 

Wexford. 

1 

46 

2,060 

3,683 

6,580 

3 

30 

546,250 

Total. 


2 R 2 
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TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 


i 

i 


Cattle. 



Sheep. 


Swine. 

BUITISH PORTS. | 


| 


. 


1 j 


.i 1 


i 

! 

Fat I 

Stores. | 

Other j f 
battle.: 1 

Jalves.j Total. | 

Sheep. ! Lambs.' 

!._l_ 

Total. 

Fat. ? 

ttoresj 

Total. 

ArdroHsan, 

1W 

i 

10,837 

. ; 

60; 

11,042 

i i 

. 

397 | 

i 

. 397 

Ayr, . . .! 

| 

ioa i 

11,040 

* 

119 

11,325 

183 

183 

i 

403 j 

403 

Barrow, . * j 

i 

91 

1,379 

• 

i 

1,470 

166 i . 1 

*166 

3,480 1 

. i 3,480 

I 

Bristol, , . | 

837 

8,369 

8 

! 

2,249 

11,463 

3,755 

3,756 

6,171 

. 6,171 

Dover, . . i 

• j 

15 

• 

• j 

16 

• | * 

• 

i 

• j 

■ ' * 

Falmouth, . ! 

3 

2 ' 


• ; 

5 

! 

• 

i 

• ; • 

1 

Fleetwood j 

j 

1 

63 | 

3,057 

• 

63 

3,183 

1,268 j 284 

1,562 

3,760 . j 

3,760 

Glasgow, . . 1 

j 

9,268 

33,832 

2,602 

6,880 i 

j 

51,672 

620 50 

670 

9,814 1 

| 


9,814 

1 

Greenock,. . | 

4 

2,647 



2,661 

• ; • j 


18 


18 

Heysham,. 

1,468 

9.335 

• 

65 

i 

10,868 

1,626 * , 

1,626 

13.709 

. i 13,709 

1 

Holyhead, . ! 

i 

11.244 

24,602 

26 ; 

807 

36,579 

22,220 

1 | 

22,220 

56,850 

’ 

56469 

i 

Liverpool,. . t 

42,650 | 

44,179 j 

849 

4,089 

91,776 

71,943 , 482 

72,425 

46,703 

* 

46,708 

London, . .j 

1 

• 

5 

• : 

i 

6 



• 

* 

* 

Manchester, . 

i 7,024 

389 1 

j 

• ! 

7,413 

8,169 . ; 

6,169 

1,624 


1,524 

Milford, 

2,081 

i 

! 12,281 

46 i 

9,144 i 23,552 

6,337 2 

0,339 

6.631 


6,631 

Newhaven, 

1 

108 


• 

109 

I ! 

• 



‘ 

Plymouth, 

! 1,028 

| 

83 

1 • i 

668 

1,769 

i 



* 


Portsmouth, . 

1 

• 

’ 

• 

• 

l ■ I 


• 



Silloth, . . 

4,123 

| 

600 

• 

• 

4,723 

60 ’ 

60 

• 


• ' 

Southampton,. 

I 117 

I 

220 

i 

i 

254 

691 

20 

| 

20 

766 


786 

Stranraer,. 

122 

4,918 

[ 

• 

6,036 

142 ! . 

142 

• 


• 

Whitehaven, . 


7 


. 

7 

• ' • 

• 

• 

• 

- 

Total, . . 

80,484 187,700 

1 

| 8,681 

1 

23,388 

276,053 

114,489 1 818 

i 

116,807 

140,835 

• 

urn 
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II. 


Britain during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, showing the 
in Great Britain. 



Horses. 

Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


Goats. 

|Htallians.j 

Mares. 

GeldingH.j 

I 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

BRITISH PORTS. 



55 

1 

170 i 

234 

. 

, 

11,673 

ArdroKtan. 


• 

14 

43 

57 



11,908 

Ayr. 


. i 

25 

109 

134 


* 

5,240 

Barrow. 

I 

3 i 

157 

286 

446 


5 

21,841 

Bristol. 

. 

1 

2 

1 

5 : 

8 

• 


23 

Dover. 



! i . ; 

l 



6 

Falmouth. 

. 

1 

264 

i 

453 ; 

718 

l 

3 

9,217 

Fleetwood. 

2 

1 

124 

195 

320 

1 

3 

62.382 

Glasgow. 

1 

4 : 

6 

8 : 

! 

18 


• 

2,588 

Greenock. 

3 

. t 

120 

i 

180 j 

300 

• 

. 2 

'26,508 

Heysham. 

4 

24 ' 

1,515 

1,165 j 

i 

2,70 


8 

118,374 

Holyhead. 

31 

, i 

204 

333 j 

i 

637 

1 

0 

211,479 

Liverpool. 


# i 

• 

i 

. i 

i 

• 



5 

London. 



M 

33 ! 

87 


• 

15,183 

Manchester. 


10 1 

1 

317 

486 

! 

813 


l 

36,336 

Milford. 


* j 

11 

i 

10 j 

21 


• 

130 

Newhaven. 


• i 

7 

7 : 

14 



1,783 

Plymouth. 




2 J 

2 



2 

Portsmouth. 



25 

21 | 

46 


• 

4.829 

Silloth. 


• 

13 

31 1 

i 

34 


1 

1,412 

Southampton* 


2 

46 

| ! 

47 ; 

95 


1 

5,278 

Stranraer. 


• 

• 

_L 




7 

Whitehaven. 

42 

48 j 

2,900 

3.583 ! 

i 

6,589 

3 

30 

540,259 

Total. 
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TABLE 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

of Debarkation 
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H.r. 


during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, showing the Ports 
in Ireland. 




Horses. 






Goats. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Mules 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

Irish Ports. 




. 

t 



2 

Ballinn. 


1 

69 

173 

243 


2 

5,464 

Belfast. 


• 

2 

. 

2 



191 

Coleraine. 


• 

61 

76 

137 



226 

Cork. 


• 

7 

14 

21 



22 

Drogheda 


20 

;ioi 

256 

577 


14 

5,145 

Dublin. 




6 

6 



6 

Dundalk. 








• 

Dundrum. 


• 

22 

24 

46 



60 

Greenore. 


1 

4 

8 

13 



440 

Larne. 


• 

• 

• 




87 

Lin erick. 



37 

36 

72 



911 

j 

lx>n»londerry 



4 

2 

6 



9 

Newry. 


• 

• 

• 





Portrush. 


• 


• 




170 

Sligo. 


6 

56 

63 

125 



366 

Waterford. 


• 


• 

• 

• 


224 

Westport. 

• 

| 

2 

6 ; 

j 

8 



15 

Wexford. 


j 

28 j 

665 

663 

1,256 

■ 

16 

13,828 

i 

Total. 
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TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embarkation in 


British Ports./ 


Ardroiwn, 

Ayr, 

Barrow, . 

Bristol, 

Cardiff, . 

Falmouth, 

Fleetwood, 

GHasgow, . 

Greenock, 

Heysham, 

Holyhoad, 

Liverpool. 

London, . 

Manchester, 

dilford, . 

Newhaven, 

Plymouth, 

Silloth, . 

Southampton, 

Stranraer, 

Whitehaven. 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Other 
* Cattle 

CalveB 

.j Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs 

Total. 


1 4 

i 

j 39 

1,711 


1,711 

1 > : 
i ‘ i 

i i 

! 6 

3,424 


3,424 

i 

• 

. 

33 

‘ 

6 

38 


• 

• 

41 

• 

41 


17 

44 

4,696 

424 

6,020 



• 

877 

m 

488 



2 

12 

• 

12 

* 

1 

7 

77 


77 

• 

6 

12 

8 

2 

10 



969 <50 1,019 


2 17 I 76 



1 1 2 
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IV. 


daring the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, showing the Ports of' 
Great Britain. 



IIORSEB. 

Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


Goats. 

Stallions. 

Marcs. 

Goldings. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

British Ports. 


. 

7 

22 

29 


1 

1,780 

Ardrossan. 


• 

1 

9 

10 


• 

3,439 

Ayr. 


• 

2 

1 

3 


• 

3 

Barrow. 


• 

10 

21 

31 


1 

70 

Bristol. 




• 

’ 



* 

Cardiff. 

• 

. 

1 

• 

i 


• 

1 

Falmonth. 

• 

1 

45 

- 

125 


• 

166 

Fleetwood. 


• 

42 

62 

124 


• 

5,188 

Glasgow. 


> 

1 


6 


• 

493 

Greenock. 



12 

82 

44 



58 

Heysham. 

. 

17 

297 

219 

533 


1 

624 

Holyhead. 

, i 

2 

30 

67 

99 


13 

136 

Liverpool. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

t 



London. 

* 

• 

1 

2 

3 

t 

. i 

3 

Manchester. 


6 

63 

86 

155 



168 

Milford. 

, 

* 

• 



• i 



Newhaven. 


• 

48 

27 

75 

! 



76 

Plymouth. 


• 

1 

6 

6 



1,025 

Silloth. 


• 

• 

1 

1 



4 

Southampton, 

* 

1 

4 

7 

12 



105 

Stranraer. 

S 


. 

. 





Whitehaven, 

5 

28 

m 

C63~ 

1,266 

■ 

16 

13,328 

Total. 
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Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Irish Pouts, 

Fat. 

■ 

Stores. 'Calves 

r i 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 

Dublin. 

Total, 

2 

40 

49 


6 

48 

49 

8 G 

24 

86 

24 

2 

89 

• 

6 

97 

60 

60 


Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 




Cattle. 

siieep. 


Isle of Man Port. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle, 

Calve* Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambw Total. 


Douglas. 

i 

2 


1 


60 

i 

■ " 



Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 


IRISH PORTS. 

Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Fat. 

Store*. 

Other 

Cattle. 

CalvoH 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Belfast.1 

Dublin .i 

Total, . . 1 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 



• I 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

* showing the Ports of Embarkation 


( 

3ATTLB 

!. 


ISLE OF MAN PORT. i 




Fat. jStores. 

I 

Other 

Cattle. 

Oalvee 

Total. 


Douglas, . 
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Isle op Man during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, 
Embarkation in Ireland. 



SWINE. 

GoatH. 


Horses. 


Mules 

or 

Jennets 

Assew. 

Total 

Ani¬ 

mals. 

IRISH PORTS. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Stal¬ 

lions. 

Mares. 

II 

Total. 



* 

* 



_ 



. 

. 

84 

BELFABT. 


. 

I 

* ! 

J 



• 

. 

• 

• 


78 

DUBLIN. 


• 

' l ‘ 

• 

• 

, 

i 

• 




167 ! 

: 

Total. 


Isle op Man during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, 
in the Isle op Man. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, 
Debarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, 
in the Isle op Man. 
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COASTING AND 

Return of the Number of Animals Shipped to and from Places in Ireland 

of Embarkation 


Irish Ports. 


Oork to Aghada Pier, 
„ to Belfast. . 

„ to Spike Island, 
„ to Queenstown, 
„ to Waterford, 

Total, , 

Agbada Pier to Oork, 
Dublin 

Spike Island „ 
Queenstown „ 
Waterford „ 


Cattle. 

Iptber Liv«J'i 


Fat. Stores. q Calves. Total. I Sheep. Lambs. Total. I Fat. Stores, Total. 


2 2 1 ! 

3 6 


Sligo to Belmullet, 
Total, . 


17 

i 

! • 

17 


i n 
1 ! 

1 



> 1 

1,216 

1 

i 

1,246 

1,216 

1 

1,247 

• 

• 

• 

6,295 

17 

m 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 

during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, showing the Places 
and Debarkation. 



Irish Ports. 


Cork to Aghiuiu Pier, 

„ to Belfast. 

„ to Spike Island. 

„ to Queenstown. 

,, to Waterford. 

Total. 

Aghada Pier to Cork. 
Dublin „ 

Hpike Island 
(Queenstown „ 
Waterford 

Total. 

Waterford to Bally hack. 

„ to Belfast. 

„ to Duncannon. 

Total. 

Bally hack to AVaterford. 
Belfast to Waterford. 
Duncannon to Waterford. 

Kilrush to Limerick. 

Kildysart „ 

Kilkeo 
Portumna 
Scariff „ 

Banaglier „ 

Total. 

Greencastle to Greenore. 

Londonderry to Moville. 

Moville to Londonderry. 

Ballina to SUgo. 

Belmnllet „ 

Total. 

Sligo to Belmullet. 

! Total. 
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Return of the Number of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, showing the 
Ports of Embarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

Number of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 


64 

56 

110 

Cork, . . . . , 

- 

2 

1 

3 

Dublin, .... 

- 

36 

63 

89 

Greenore, .... 

- 

227 

106 

333 

Larne, ..... 

- 

-- 

- 

— 

Waterford, .... 

_ 1 

* 

12 

16 

Total. 

i 

322 

228 

650 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland through 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st December, 1905, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


PORTS. 

N umber of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast. .... 

— 

2 

1 

8 

Dublin. 


1 

1 

2 

Total, 


3 

2 

5 
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PASSENGERS TO PLACES OUT OF EUROPE DURING DECEMBER 
AND THE YEAR, 1905. 

Return of the Numbers, Nationalities, and ^Destinations of the Passengers that left the 
United Kingdom for places out of Europe during the Month ended 31st December, 
1905, and the Twelve Months ended 31st December, 1905, compared with the 
corresponding periods of the previous Year. 


NATIONALITY. 

British 

North 

America. 

1 

A iititra- 
lia and 
New 
Zealand. 

ritisit Empire 

British 

South j ln “ 
Afril *jeoyfan. 

i 

Other 
British 
Colonies 
and Pos¬ 
sessions. 

| 

Total. 

FOREK 

United 

States. 

IN COUNTRIES. 

Other 

Foreign Totj , 
Coun- lotal 
tries. 

i 

Grand 

Total. 

Total 

fan 

corroh 

ponding 

Period 

of 

1901. 





Month ended 31st Decomber, 





English, 

937 

853 

1,324 

291 

438 

3.843 

2.869 

503 

3.372 

7,215 

7,677 

Scotch, 

184 

169 

265 

13 

8 

(139 

706 

56 

766 

1,400 

1,881 

Irish, . . 

55 

96 

84 

4 

7 

246 

637 

_ 

26 

663 

909 

1,094 

Total of British 
origin. 

1.176 

1,118 

1,673 

308 

453 

4,728 

4,211 

585 

4.796 

9,524 

10,152 

Foreigners, . 

1,045 

29 

511 

6 

19 

1,650 

7.426 

327 

7,753 

9,403 

13,268 

Nationalities not 
distinguished. 

3 



118 

237 

358 

29 

227 

256 

614 

658 

Total. 

2.224 

1,147 

2,214 

432 

719 

0.736 

11,666 

1,139 

12,805 

19,541 

24,078 

Total for corn's- 
ponding period , 

1904. 

2,374 

i 

_ J 

1,045 

1 

2,080 

582 

713 

6,794 

16,376 

908 

17,284 

ao 

O 

sf 






Twelve Months ended 31st December. 




English, 

64,877 

12,442 

20,541 

4,395 

4,208 

106,463 

58,233 

5,809 

64,042 

170,505 

175,788 

Scotch, 

i 14,233 

1.876 

4,517 

286 

201 

21,113 

19,797 

668 

20,465 

41,578 

37,445 

Irish, . . 

3,347 

863 

1,225 

35 

49 

5,519 

44,359 

277 

44,636 

50,155 

58,257 

Total of British 
origin. 

82,457 

15,181 

26,283 

4.716 

4,458 

133,095 

122,389 

6,754 

129,143 

262,238 

271,435 

Foreigners, . 

25,645 

345 

4,859 

156 

333 

31,338 

152.894 

4,261 

157.155 

188,493 

EKE! 

Nationalities not 
distinguished. 

43 

5 


2,492 

2,398 

4.93S 

1.431 

2,817 

4,248 

9,186 

8,088 

Total, 

106,145 

15,531 

31,142 

7,364 

7,189 

169,371 

276,714 

13,832 

290,646 

469,917 

453,877 

Total for corres¬ 
ponding period , 

1904 . | 

91,684 

14 , 21082,278 

i 

7,054 

6,943 

152 , 169291,945 

9,763 

301 , 708453,877 

, .. 


*The destinations given are, in all cases, based on the ports at which the passengers contracted to land. 

Nows.—The above! figures, being made up at the earliest possible date after the close of each Month, are 
•abject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Account showing the Quantities of oertain kinds of Agricultural 

into Ireland in each Week from 




i 

Wees ended 



articles. 


2nd 

Deo. 

9th 

Dec. 

16th 

Dec. 

23rd 

Dec. 

30th 

Deo. 


ANIMALS, LI YIN a— 








Horses, . 

. 

• 

• 

. 

. 

. 


Fresh Meat— 








Beef, 

. cwts. 

s 


m 


t 


Mutton, . . „ 

Salted or Preserved Meat— 

• 


• 

• 

• 


Bacon, 

. CWtH. 



» 

« 

# 


Beef, 



7 

9 




Hams, 


* 


, 

, 

, 


Pork, 

Meat, unenumerated, 

Salted or 

• 

3 

* 

* 



Fresh, ..... 
Meat preserved otherwise than bv 

• 


. 


* 


salting, .... cwts. 

Dairy Produce and Substitutes— 

192 



* 

* 


Butter, 

. cwts. 

* 

7 

1 

, 

. 


Margarine, 

, 

193 

148 

162 

240 

61 


Cheese, . 

, 

1,603 

925 





Milk, Condensed, 


10 

29 

63 

30 

44 


Cream, 


* 






I „ Preserved, other kinds „ 


. 

. 

. 

. 


Eoas, 

gt. bunds. 

240 

4,140 

4 

2,460 

960 


Lard, 

Corn, Grain, Meal, and 

cwts. 
Flour— 

355 

180 

* 


• 


Wheat, . 

. owts. 

133,300 

17,500 

156,100 

125,800 



Wheat., Meal and Flour 

, 

68,300 

16,200 

6,600 

72,400 

3,600 

j 

Barley, . 

• If 

7,100 

, 

. 


Oats, 



, 


4 

, 


Peas, 

. 

60 

380 

i 


120 

20 


Beans, 

. 

i 

4 

, 1 



Maize or Indian Corn, 

• M 

230,600 

I 

243,700 

136,800 i 

. 


Fruit, raw— 








Apples, 

. cwts. 

6 

58 

, 

11 

, 


Currants, 

■ „ 



. 

, 

, 


Gooseberries, . 



. 

. 

, 

. 


Pears, 

• fl 


, 

. 

, 

, 


Plums, . 




, 


4 


Grapee, . 



. 

. 


, 


Lemons, , 

. „ 


4 

« 

. 

, 


OrangeB, . 



| , 

. 

. 

. 


Strawberries, . 





, 



Unenumerated, 

. 


. 


. 

• 


Hay, .... 

. tons 

78 

68 

79 

. 

' 


Straw, 

• h 


7 ! 

. 

. 

164 


moss Litter, 

• 

4 

20 

144 

20 

82 


Hops, 

. cwts. 

140 

* 

. 

4 

i 

■ j 


Vegetables, Raw— 






1 


Onions, . 

bushels 

1,384 

3,150 

6,124 

2,460 

2,472 


Potatoes, 

. cwts. 

, 

■ . 

. 


Tomatoes, 

, „ 

. 

, 

. 

. 

, 


Unenumerated. 
Vegetables. Dried, 

£ 

4 

4 

, 

17 

8 


. owts. 


10 


. 

40 


Preserved by Canning, 

• »> 

* 

10 

7 ; 

j 

• 

• 


Poultry and game, . 

£ 

• 




. • 



# This Table is confined to the Imports of certain kinds of Agricultural Produce into 
to a reguest from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form of Weekly Returns. It is hoped that the Department may soon be able to secure 
With these and such returns as the above, the Department will be in a position 
manufactured and agricultural products. 
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PRODUCE Imported direct (i.e. from the Colonies or Foreign Countries) 
2nd December, 1905, to 24tli February, 1906*. 


Week ended 



6th 

January. 

13th 

January. 

20th 

January. 

27th 

January. 

3rd ! 
Feb. j 

1 

10th | 

1* eb. j 

17th 

Feb. j 

24th 

Feb. 


i 

! 

i 

• 

• 

. 

. 

• 

i 



. i 




2,320 






• 

• 

• 

1,220 

• 


• 


i 

, i 

139 

. 

. | 

• 

. 


• 


i 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

i 

• 


1 

149 ; 

1,138 

1,400 

. 

617 

. 

76 

• 



6 








60 

157 

141 

182 

173 

182 

182 

178 


6 

. 

21 

. 

166 

6 

5 

& 


4 

_S 9 

67 

923 

75 

17 

40 

• 

38 


240 

240 

# 

480 

300 


720 

420 


• 

166 

60 

240 

961 

40 

m 



99,100 

39,500 

191,000 

1,600 

111,900 



6,500 


12,400 

22,200 

52.400 

11,100 

55,700 

1,300 

44,200 

16,800 


• 

18,200 

• 


49,600 


. 

• 











250 

• 

60 

20 

20 

400 

• 

40 


117,600 

168,600 

140,500 

. 

21*6,200 

227,000 

21*5,600 

139500 

184,000 


* 


• 



• 

• 

• 


# 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 



• 

• 

j 

i I 

• 


• 

• 

• 


• 

38 

1 

! 

i 

! 

140 

48 

• 

15 

• 


60 

60 

! 42 

1 

2 

76 

71 

50 

67 


• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 


610 

1,080 

3,482 

6,666 

1,932 

4,042 

4,360 

4,348 


# 

• 

• 

21 


3 

• 


2 


• 

# 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


. 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Ireland from the Colonies and Foreign Countries. The Board of Customs have in answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supply thiB Department with them in the 
returns of Imports of all classes into Ireland which are re -shipped from Great Britain, 
to gauge the economic dependence of this oountry on other countries for its supplies of 
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THE COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The ninth meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, 15th and 16th May, 1906, in the 1 loyal University of 
Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

FIRST DAY. 

Tuesday , 15 th May , 1906. 

The Chair was taken at 11.15 o’clock by the Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.0., f h.s., Vice-President of the Department. 

The following were present:— 

Representing the Department .—The Vice-President; Mr. T. P. Gill, 
Secretary; Professor J. R. Campbell, Assistant-Secretary in respect of 
Agriculture; Mr. George Fletcher, Assistant Secretary in respect of 
Technical Instruction; Mr. R. Cantrell, i.s.o., Chief Clerk; Mr. W. S, 
Green, Chief Inspector of Fisheries; Mr. J. S. Gordon, Chief Agri¬ 
cultural Inspector: Mr. W. G. S. Adams, Superintendent of Statistics 
and Intelligence Branch; Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of 
Accounts; Mr. D. H. Lane, Inspector of Fisheries; Mr. J. D, Daly, 
Senior Staff Officer; Mr. T, Butler; Mr. J. V. Coyle; Mr. A. Kelly; 
Mr. J, Hogan; Mr. H. G. Smith ; Mr. It. H. Lee ; Mr. F. J. Meyrick : 
Mr. E. O’Neill ; and Mr. D. J. M'Grath. 

Members of Council, according to Provinces. 

Leinster . 

Robert A. Anderson; Gerald J. Brenan, J.P.; Algernon T. F. 
Briscoe, jp.; Stephen J. Brown, j.p.; Captain Loftus A. Bryan, d.l.; 
Thomas M. Carew ; D. .L Cogan, m.p.; Major J. H. Comiellan, j.p., d.l.; 
William M. Corbet; Thomas W. Del any; William Delany, m.p.; 
Robert Downes, j.p.; Colonel Nugent T. Everard, j.p., d.l.; William 
Field, m.p.; Rev. T. A. Finlay, m.a.; Toler R. Garvey, j.p.; Patrick 
Hanlon; Walter M‘M. Kavanagh, j.p., d.l.; Patrick J. Kennedy, j.p.; 
Nicholas B. King; James M'Carthy; James MacMalion, J.P.f The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Mayo, k.p., d.l.; John J. Molloy, j.p.; George 
F. Murphy, j,p.; Patrick J. O’Neill, J.i\; Charles H. Peacock©, J.P.; 
Henry Reynolds; William R. Ronaldson; James Maekay Wilson, j.p. 

Ulster. 

Rt. Hon. Thomas Andrews, p.c., d.l.; Edward Archdale, d.l.; Frank 
Barbour; William Edmund Best; Rev. E. F. Campbell, m.a.; Alexander 

2 T 2 
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L Clark, j.p.; George Knox Gilliland, d.l.; Robert T. Huston, 
m.k.c.v.s.; Jeremiah Jordan, m.p.; Thomas Knipe, j.p.; Arthur S. 
Lough, j.p.; Francis J. Lynch; John S. F. M'Cance, j.p.; T. P. 
M Kenna; H. de F. Montgomery, j.p., d.l.; James Stewart Moore, 
D.L.; George Murnaghan. m.p.; Robert H. S. Reade, d.l.; William 
Smyth, J.p. ; Captain T. Butler Stoney, j.p., d.l.; Thomas Toal, j.p. 


Munster . 

Richard Barter, j.p.; James Byrne, j.p.; Captain William C. Coghlan, 

J. P.; Maurice Connery, m.d., j.p.; Thomas Corcoran, j.p.; Edmond 
Cummins, j.p.; Thomas Duggan; Patrick J. Hogan, j.p.; Most Rev- 
Denis Kelly, d.d., Lord Bishop of Ross; William MVDonald; Patrick 
S. Manning; Michael Mescal, j.p.; the Right Hon. lx>rcl Monteagle, 

K. P., d.l.; Patrick F. Mullally, j.p.; Michael J. Nolan, j.p.; George 
O’Gorman ; Thomas Power; Hugh P. Ryan ; George F. Trench, j.p. 


Connaught . 

The Right Hon. Lord Clonbrock, k.p., h.m.l.; John C. Conroy; 
P. J. Costello; Rev. Joseph G. Digges, m.a.; Patrick Flynn, j.p.; John 
Galvin; Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, Bart., d.l.; Thomas G. Griffin; James 
P. MacGuire; Rev. Joseph Meehan, c.c.; Daniel Morrin; Colonel 
John P. Nolan, j.p.; John O’Dowd, m.p. 

Mr. J. D. Daly acted as Secretary to the meeting. 

The Minutes of the eighth meeting, 14th November, 1905, a copy of 
which had been sent to each member of the Council, were taken as read, 
and were accordingly signed. 

The Vice-President delivered the first portion of his address,* reserv¬ 
ing the second partf for the following day. 

The Council re-affirmed the arrangement made at previous meetings 
whereby the speech of a proposer of a resolution was limited to ten 
minutes, and the 8}>eech of a member other than the proposer of u reso¬ 
lution, to five minutes 

The Council unanimously decided to appoint representatives to give 
evidence before the Committee appointed to inquire into the working 
and organisation of the Department. 

* See p. 013 et seq. 
t See p. 021 et *eq. 
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On the motion of llev. E. E. Campbell, m.a., the Council accepted 
the Vice-President’s suggestion that each Provincial Committee should 
appoint two witnesses to give evidence before the Committee of Inquiry, 
in regard to the constitutional position of the Council and its relations 
to the Department. 

The Council resolved itself into Provincial Committees for the pur¬ 
pose of electing members on the Agricultural Board and on the Board 
of Technical Instruction. 

The Council re-assembled at 2 o’clock. 

The Vice-President announced the result of the elections to the 
Boards as follows : — 

Agricultural Board. 

Leinster .—Mr. Patrick J. O’Neill, j.p.; Mr. Robert Downes, j.p. 

Ulster .—Mr. H. de F. Montgomery, d.l ; Mr. Arthur S. Lough, j.p 

Munster,-- Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., Lord Bishop of Ross; Mr. 
Patrick F. Mullally, j.p. 

Connaught .—Most Rev. John Healy, D.D., Lord Archbishop of 
Tuain ; Very Rev. James Daly, d.d. 

Board op Technical Instruction. 

Leinster. — Rev. T. A. Finlay, f.r.u.i. 

Ulster .—Mr. Frank Barbour. 

Munster .—Mr. Thomas Power. 

Connaught .—Most llev. John Clancy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Elphin. 

The Vice-President announced that the following members were 
selected by the Provincial Committees to give evidence before the 
Committee of Inquiry :— 

Leinster. —Mr. William Corbet ; Mr. Patrick J. Kennedy, j.p. 

Ulster .—Mr. William E. Best; Mr. T. P. M‘Kenna. 

Munster . —Mr. Michael Mescal, j.p. ; Mr. William McDonald. 

Connaught .—Mr. John Galvin; Rev. J. G. Digges, m.a. 

The Vice-President said that he desired to make a personal explana¬ 
tion in regard to a question recently asked in the House of Commons 
concerning himself. The question referred to his connection with 
certain companies. The reply given in the House did not make it 
clear that the companies in question were private companies, and that 
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his interest in them was comparatively small, and that his position in 
regard to them was mainly fiduciary. The rule prohibiting Ministers 
of the Crown and Civil Servants from acting as directors of companies 
had reference only to public companies. He was anxious that the 
Council should not be left under the impression that he had neglected 
their interests in order to attend to private affairs, or that lie had 
acted in any way inconsistent with his official position. 

Mr. M. J. Nolan suggested that in future the Vice-President’s 
address should be printed and copies sent to the members of the 
Council a few days before the meeting, so that the members might 
have a better opportunity of criticising it. 

The Vice-President said he would consider Mr. Nolan’s suggestion. 

Mr. Toal desired to draw attention to the appointment of Mr. Porter, 
one of the Department’s Agricultural Inspectors. 

The Vice-President ruled that the matter was not in order. He 
might, however, explain that Mr. Porter was transferred to the 
Department at his present salary under the Act by which the Depart¬ 
ment was created. Mr. Porter had proved to be an efficient and 
faithful public servant. 

Mr. A. S. Lough, Mr. William Delaney, m.iv, and Mr. It. Downes 
suggested that more publicity should be given to the proceedings of 
the Agricultural Board and the Board of Technical Instruction. 

The Vice-President said that the Department would discuss the 
matter with the Boards. 

Mr. M. J. Nolan said fliat dissatisfaction had been caused by the 
recent appointment of Lord Ikerrin as inspector in connection with the 
marketing of produce in Great Britain. 

The Vice-President pointed out that while this appointment bad 
given rise to some controversy, there was as much public opinion ex¬ 
pressed in favour of the appointment as against it. Lord Ikeriin's 
qualifications for the position were excellent, otherwise he would not 
have been appointed. 

The Council proceeded to consider the question of further measures 
for the eradication of sheep scab. 

Mr. Gill stated briefly the present position in regard to sheep dipping, 
and explained the action taken by the Department with a view to 
urging the local authorities to take more energetic measures for the 
eradication of sheep scab. The matter had now become most urgent 
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owing to the recent Orders of the English Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, under which no sheep from any part of Great Britain and 
Ireland could be exposed in any market or fair in Scotland, Wales, or 
the North of England during the autumn season, without being accom¬ 
panied by a declaration that they had been properly dipped within a 
specified period. 

After some discussion the following resolution was proposed by Mr. 
William Field, m.p., seconded by Mr, James Byrne, and passed 
unanimously :— 

4 * That as the compulsory dipping of sheep twice in the year has 
been tried with successful results in Scotland, we recommend that 
the necessary steps be taken to have that system carried out all 
over Ireland, and we call on the local authorities to take into 
immediate consideration the suggestions in the Department’s 
circular.” 

On the motion of Mr. William Field, seconded by the Earl of Mayo 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted 

“ That the Poisons and Pharmacy Bill now before Parliament 
should be extended to Ireland so as to enable Local Authorities, 
subject to regulations laid down by Order in Council, to issue 
licences authorising persons other than Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
Chemists and Druggists, and Registered Druggists, to sell sheep 
dips, weed killers, and other poisonous substances for use in con¬ 
nection with agriculture and horticulture*.” 

The Vice-President said that the Department and the Agricultural 
Board desired the opinion of the Council as to whether the Department 
should take part in the Dublin International Exhibition, 1907. Ho 
explained the action that the Department had taken in regard to the 
Exhibitions at Glasgow, St. Louis, Cork, and Limerick, and described 
briefly the present position of the Department’s funds. 

After some discussion the following resolution was proposed by the 
Earl of Mayo, and seconded by Mr. P. J. O’Neill:— 

“ That this Council approves of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction taking part in the Dublin International 
Exhibition, 1907.” 

Mr. T. P. M‘Kenna proposed the following amendment:— 

“ That in the opinion of this Council any contribution made by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction to the 
forthcoming International Exhibition should be exclusively devoted 
to a section or exhibit reserved for the products of Irish industries.” 

The Earl of Mayo accepted Mr. M'Kenna’s amendment. 
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The amended resolution was thereupon formally moved by the Earl 
of Mayo, and seconded by Mr. M'Kenna, as follows :— 

“ That this Council approves of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction taking part in the Dublin International 
Exhibition, 1907 ; and that in the opinion of the Council any 
contribution made by the Department to the Exhibition should be 
exclusively devoted to a section or exhibit reserved for the products 
of Irish industries.” 

The following amendment was proposed by Mr. H. de F. Mont¬ 
gomery, and seconded by Most Rev. Dr. Kelly ; - 

“ That while we do not wish in any way to discourage any such 
undertaking as an International or as an National Exhibition, we 
do not consider that the various imperative calls on the limited 
funds of the Department will leave them sufficient resources to 
justify the Department in making any substantial contribution to 
the funds of any industrial exhibition in the immediate future.” 

The amendment was put and was declared carried by 32 votes to 21. 

The amendment was then put as a substantive resolution and adopted 
without a division. 

The Council adjourned at f> p.m. 


At the conclusion of the proceed inn s the members of the Council , on the 
invitation of the Vice-President , proceeded to the Albert Agricultural 
College , Glasnevin , where they inspected the College and Farm . 


SECOND DAY. 

Wednesday , 1 6th May % 1906. 

The Council met at 11 o’clock. 

The Vice-President delivered the second |>ortion of his address,* 
which dealt with the following question submitted for discussion by the 
Department:— 

‘‘Whether the Department should promote agricultural organis¬ 
ation generally; and if so, whether they should do so through the 
agency of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society.” 

In the course of his address the Vice-President explained that the 
question was submitted for discussion in view of the following resolution, 


* See p, 623 et acq. 
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which was adopted by the Agricultural Board at their meeting on 
20th March, 1906. 

“That the Board vote a sum not exceeding £3,700 in respect of 
agricultural organisation, to cover a period of one year, on the con¬ 
ditions subjoined. They decide to continue their support of the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the period named as a 
provisional measure ; but they desire, before considering any 
further contribution for this purpose, to have the opinion of the 
Council of Agriculture on the subject of the best method of aiding 
such organisation, and they request the Department to place this 
subject on the Agenda for the next meeting of the Council. 1 ’ 

Mr. A. S. Lough asked for information in regard to the relations 
between the Department and the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society prior to 1904. He was not aware that previous to that date 
any grants to the Society had been sanctioned by the Agricultural 
Board. 

The Vice-President referred to the minutes of the Board which dealt 
with the matter. No information had been withheld from the Board, 
who had free access to all details of the Department’s expenditure. 

The following resolution was proposed by Colonel Everard, seconded 
by Lord Monteaglo, and passed unanimously :— 

“ That in the opinion of this Council it is desirable that the 
Department should promote agricultural organisation and provide 
the funds necessary for the purpose.” 

The Council then proceeded to discuss the question whether the 
Department should promote organisation through the agency of the 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

» 

After considerable discussion, the following resolution was proposed 
by Mr. T. P. M‘Kenna, and seconded by Mr. John Galvin :— 

“ That this Council considers it inadvisable to have further 
moneys expended through any irresponsible society; and that all 
work in connection with the interests of agriculture generally be 
carried out directly by the Department itself and through the repre¬ 
sentative bodies provided by the law for the purpose, viz., County 
Councils and County Committees.” 

After further discussion Mr. Lough suggested that the question 
should be postponed until the next meeting of the Council. 

Mr. M'Kenna accepted the suggestion. 

The resolution was accordingly by leave withdrawn, 
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Mr. William Best suggested that before the next meeting a full 
explanatory statement of the working of the Irish Agricultural Organ¬ 
isation Society should be circulated among the members of the 
Council. 

This suggestion was noted. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William Field, M.P., 
seconded by Mr. George O’Gorman, and passed unanimously ;— 

u That, as experience has shown, so long as inferior, ill-bred, 
deformed, diseased, or closely inbred animals are allowed to pro¬ 
pagate their breeds in Ireland it is difficult to obtain a general 
improvement of live stock. We therefore recommend that 
measures be taken to register every stallion, bull, ram, and boar 
in Ireland, and that no animal be permitted to serve except those 
registered, which shall be up to a certain standard of merit.” 

The Vice-President said that legislation would be required to give 
effect to this resolution. The Department, however, would discuss the 
question with the advisory committees on live stock. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William Field, M.r., 
and seconded by Mr. Edmond Cummins ;— 

“ That in view of the alarming decrease in the number of pigs 
exported from Ireland when the restricting- Orders re swine were 
enforced, whilst we are in favour of compulsory sheep dipping yet 
we regard with alarm the adoption of the new Order until ft 
reasonable period has been allowed to again seek the immediate 
co operation of Local Authorities so as to provide dipping facilities 
and make suitable arrangements for obtaining certificates and 
declaration forms, and that a conference be at once held between 
the Department and the County Councils, to consider the whole 
subject and to hasten operations amicably.” 

After some discussion it was pointed out that Mr. Field’s resolution 
on the subject of sheep scab, which was adopted on the previous day 
(see ante , p. 605), rendered this second resolution unnecessary. 

Mr. Field concurred, and the resolution was accordingly by leave 
withdrawn. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William Field, m.p. ^ 
seconded by Mr. H. de F. Montgomery, and passed unanimously :— 

“ That the Government be requested to furnish an account of 
the money collected from Crown and Quit Rents in Ireland, and 
how it has been disbursed ; also to state the average revenue to 
be expected from Crown and Quit Rents. That an adequate 
establishment grant be given, together with a sufficient annual 
income to establish and maintain a Forestry Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland.” 
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The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William Field, m.p.> 
seconded by Mr. C. H. Feacoeke, and passed imanimously :— 

“ That the formation of a Public Health Museum by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
illustrating the various causes that influence the health of the in¬ 
dividual and community, would be of material service to the public 
as one of the most practical methods of teaching hygiene, and so 
diminishing the prevalence of Consumption and other diseases in 
this country.” 

At the request of the Vice-President, Mr. Fletcher, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary in respect of Technical Instruction, said that the Department 
were in sympathy with the resolution, but thought that it would be 
very difficult to carry it out. A museum of the kind described would 
naturally be attached to a faculty of Public Health. If it were pos¬ 
sible to establish a Faculty of Public Health in connection with the 
College of Science, he was certain that it w ould be of great benefit to 
the country. The difficulty was that, at present, the Department had 
not the funds to establish such a museum, and if they had the funds 
there was no available space in the existing buildings. 

The following resolution, standing on the agenda paper in the name 
of Mr. 11. II. Reade, was not moved, as Mr. Reade w T as unable to be 
present:— 

“That the grant of £3*30 to the Flax Supply Association for 
carrying on the Millisle experiments be* continued.” 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Patrick Hanlon, and 
seconded by Mr. William M, Corbet;— 

“ That we protest against the Department’s declining to carry 
into effect a resolution passed by this Council recommending that 
a stud of Irish draught horses be started on their farms ) that we 
cannot believe, with the resources at their command, that this 
would be imposvsible, and that w r e think it the best and only way 
to firmly establish the Irish draught horse as a special breed.’’ 

Professor Campbell explained the action which the Department had 
taken in order to carry into effect the resolution which had been 
adopted, on the motion of Mr. Hanlon, at the previous meeting of the 
Council (see Journal, Vol. VI., No. 2, page 213). The advisory com¬ 
mittee on horse breeding, to whom the matter had been submitted, were 
of opinion that it was not desirable to establish a stud at one of the 
Department’s agricultural stations It was considered that an agricul¬ 
tural station would not be suitable for this purpose. 
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After some discussion the following amendment was proposed by 
Mr. Robert T. Huston, and seconded by the Rev. E. F. Campbell :— 

“ That the proposal to establish an improved breed of draught 
horses, such as this country requires, by moans of studs at the 
Department’s educational farms is not the most practicable course to 
adopt in order to secure the object desired.” 

“ That in the opinion of this Council there is required for this 
purpose a separate and special establishment where not only brood 
mares of the Irish draught type can be kept, but where colts likely 
to make good sires, purchased throughout the country, may be 
reared until fit for service ; and that a stud book for that breed 
be established.*’ 


After further discussion Mr. Hanlon accepted Mr. Huston’s amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Huston’s amendment was thereupon put as a substantive reso¬ 
lution, and was passed unanimously. 


The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William M. Corbet, 
seconded by Mr. Huston, and passed unanimously ;— 

“ That in future under the Department’s horse-breeding scheme, 
half-bred registered sires should be put on an equality as regards 
premiums and service fees with other registered sires recognised 
under that scheme.” 


The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Edward Cummins, and 
seconded by Mr. Thomas Corcoran :— 

“That the Department of Agriculture be requested to take into 
consideration at an early date the question of providing mares 
suitable for breeding purposes for farmers under a certain valua¬ 
tion, such valuation to be fixed by the Agricultural Board.” 

After some discussion the Vice-President explained that the Depart¬ 
ment were in sympathy with the views of Mr. Cummins, but that 
having regard to the present resources of the Department, it would be 
impossible to carry out his suggestion. The matter, however, would be 
referred to the advisory committee on horse breeding. 

Mr. Cummins said that in view of the Vice-President’s statement he 
would not press his resolution. 

The resolution was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 
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The following resolution was proposed by Mr. C. H. Peacocke on be¬ 
half of Mr. James Byrne, and seconded by Mr. William Field, m,p. :— 

“ That as the Germans have discovered a more reliable method 
of ascertaining whether cattle suffer from tuberculosis, than by the 
tuberculin test, and for that purpose have established a College at 
Kiel, it would be advisable to send some members of the Irish 
Veterinary Staff to report on the subject.” 

After some discussion, the Vice-President said that, as at present 
advised, he did not think it desirable to send officials to Kiel, but, if 
the Council would leave the matter in the hands of the Department, he 
would undertake to make enquiries Later on, if necessary, he would 
send some members of the Veterinary Staff to the Continent to investi¬ 
gate the matter. 

Mr. Peacocke accepted the Vice-President’s suggestion, and the 
motion was accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. John J. Molloy, and 
seconded by Mr. William Field, m.p. :— 

“ That all suggestions, plans and schemes, within the province 
of the Department—including any alterations in what already 
exists—supported by a majority of this Council at a meeting 
thereof, be carefully examined by the Department, and a detailed 
report of the value and suitability of each be placed before the next 
following meeting of the Council.” 

The Vice-President suggested that the resolution should be amended 
as follows :— 

“ That all suggestions, plans, and schemes, within the province 
of the Department—including any alterations in what already 
exists—supported by a majority of this Council at a meeting 
thereof, be carefully examined by the Department, and that a 
general report on the action taken on such resolution be furnished 
to the Council.” 

Mr. Molloy accepted the Vice-President’s suggestion, and the amended 
resolution was then put and passed unanimously. 

The following resolution was proposed by the Rev. J. G. Digges, m.a., 
and seconded by Mr. R. A. Anderson :— 

“That in the interests of Beekeeping in Ireland, it is desirable 
that the Department of Agriculture should promote legislation for 
the better prevention of bee Pest (Foul Brood) in this country.” 

Professor Campbell stilted the views of the Department In reference 
to this question, and explained briefly the provision that might be made 
by the County Committee throughout the country, under the bee-keep¬ 
ing scheme, for dealing with this pest. 
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Mr. Molloy suggested that it would be better to defer the considera¬ 
tion of Mr. Digges’ resolution until some experience had been gained of 
the working of the Department’s scheme. 

The Vice-President said that if Mr. Digges accepted Mr. Molloy’s 
suggestion he would have the matter placed on the agenda for the next 
meeting of the Council. 

Mr. Pigge3 accepted the suggestion, and the resolution was accordingly, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

The following resolution was proposed by the Rev. J. G. Digges, 
m.a. :— 

“ That the money recently expended upon the fitting up of 
lavatories at the Agricultural College, Glasnevin, constituted an 
inexcusable waste of public money.” 

The resolution was not seconded. 

Mr. Gill dealt at some length with the allegations contained in the 
resolution, and offered to give details of the expenditure asked for by 
Mr. Digges if the Council desired to have them. 

The Council did not desire that Mr. Gill should give the particulars 
in question. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. H. de F. Montgomery, 
and seconded by Mr. Best:— 

“ That the public money voted by Parliament and by the Local 
Government Bodies for improving the dwellings of the classes living 
by agricultural labour in Ireland should he made available in a 
greater variety of modes, so that it may he laid out to greater 
advantage for the benefit of the classes concerned under the varying 
circumstances of various districts, and we iiope that provisions in 
this direction will be embodied in the forthcoming Labourers’ 
Bill.” 

After some discussion it was suggested that, owing to tlio lateness of 
the hour, the resolution should be postponed. 

Mr. Montgomery accepted the suggestion and the resolution was 
accordingly, by leave, withdrawn. 

On the motion of Mr. H. de F. Montgomery, seconded by the Rev. 
E. F. Campbell, m.a., a vote of thanks to the Vice-President was 
passed unanimously. 

The Vice-President replied. 

The proceedings terminated at 5.15 p.m. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE 
COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

FIRST DAY—15th MAY, 1906. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,— For the third time it is my 
privilege to address a newly elected Council of Agriculture. This 
Council will not be altogether new to its work, as nine out of every 
ten of its members have served before; but it will find itself face 
to face with a wholly new situation. A new Government has com© 
into office, and has declared its policy to include a radical reform 
in the whole system of Irish administration. The King’s Speech 
at the opening of the present Parliament places in the forer 
front of the ministerial proposals the introduction of ‘ f means for 
associating the people with th© conduct of Irish affairs,” words 
which will have a familiar sound to those of you who took part in 
the movement which led up to the creation of this Department and 
who have helped it over its initial difficulties. 

Committee of Inquiry. 

And what more immediately concerns us, a Committee has been 
appointed with the widest possible reference to inform the Govern¬ 
ment and the public as to what this Department is, what it has 
been doing, what it is doing, and whether it should be ended, 
mended, or left alone further to develop in practical life that de¬ 
volution upon which, m theory, so many people are nowadays 
agreed. The inquiry has begun, and the Chief Secretary has stated 
in Parliament that 215 statutory bodies conversant with tho work¬ 
ing of the Act establishing the Department have been invited to 
make observations. Several of these bodies have already met to 
decide upon the nature of the evidence to be tendered, and to select 
delegates to appear in their behalf. 

Position of Council in relation to the Inquiry. 

I presume you will wish to take similar action. As you will see by 
the reference to the Committee, the relations between the Depart¬ 
ment and the Council are to bo inquired into, and these obviously 
cannot be left to be decided upon the ex parte statement of your 
Chairman. But this is only part of a much larger question. The 
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Committee are to inquire whether the constitution of the Depart* 
ment is suited to Irish conditions, and upon the decision at which 
they arrive on this question may depend the continued existence 
of the Council. I suppose, therefore, that you will wish to give, 
and I am certain the Committee will expect you to give evidence in 
your corporate capacity; and this you could do only by nominating 
certain of your members to represent your views. I suggest for 
your consideration that the Provincial Committees, when they pre¬ 
sently discharge their electoral functions, might each appoint one 
or two persons to appear as your representatives before the Com¬ 
mittee. As this matter must of necessity be uppermost in your 
minds, I propose to divide my address into two parts—to restrict 
my observations to-day to constitutional questions, reserving until 
the opening of tomorrow’s meeting the expression of the Depart¬ 
ment’s views upon certain important matters upon which I think 
it right you should be consulted. 

Popular Element in the Constitution of the Department. 

In considering the Department’s constitution the cardinal fact 
to be borne in mind is, that it differs from that of all other branches 
of government in these islands in one important respect. A 
popular element, at the head of which this Council stands, and for 
which, therefore, it speaks with paramount authority, has for the 
first time, as far as I am aware, been added to the machinery of 
our central government. Now it is widely asserted that this 
popular element is a sham—or, to be more specific, that the Council 
and the two Boards are not so constituted as to be truly represents 
tive; that thedr functions and powers are not such as to enable 
them to give effect to the popular will, or to fulfil the purpose for 
which the Department was created. Here are two distinct issues 
—representativeness and control. I will take them separately. 

Representative Nature of this popular Element. 

The popular element is said to be not truly representative because 
one-third of the Council and of the Agricultural Board and one-fifth 
of the Board of Technical Instruction are nominated by the De¬ 
partment. We may all agree that, under the party system, any 
body upon which public functions are devolved should, in order 
to be popular, have a decided majority of members chosen by the 
people through a popularly constituted electoral machinery. 

To the plain man it would appear that, as two-thirds of you 
are directly representative of popularly elected County Councils, 
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you must be, as to two-thirds of your membership, popularly repre¬ 
sentative. But a new constitutional theory has upset all precon¬ 
ceived notions of representative government. The nominated one- 
third is said to outweigh the elected two-thirds. It seems that the 
person responsible for the nomination of the one-tliird chooses his 
men with such a profound insight into human nature that one of 
them exercises more influence than two of the County Council repre¬ 
sentatives ! But now let me give you a few facts which show, not 
how the system might work, but how it does work. In the last 
Council—and I take that because it might be said that the con¬ 
stitution of this Council has been modified in order to make a case— 
the nominated third happened to include three Nationalist! M.P.s, 
three Catholic clergymen, and several others of the same political 
and religious persuasion. Three years ago the Council, in the dis¬ 
charge of its electoral functions, which it will repeat to-day, had 
to appoint twelve persons to serve on the Boards. Nine members 
of the Council were elected and three non-members. Of these nine 
members, five had been appointed by the Department, and four 
by the County Councils. 

This shows, I think, that the Council has regard only to the 
qualifications of those it selects and does not pay much attention 
to the distinction between elected and nominated members. I know 
the answer which will be made. The Council, it will be said, con¬ 
sists of two Nationalists to one Unionist, but the country contains 
at least three Nationalists to one Unionist. Therefore, the Council 
is not truly representative. This is what my cowboys, who wore 
great logicians, used 1o call a dead open and shut —a metaphor 
taken from a species of trap, but it means a. self-evident proposition. 
In case any defenders of the Department's constitution should be 
caught, I had better suggest a way out. It is vitally important 
that, the popular element we are discussing should be representative 
not only in a political but. also in a business sense. The influence 
of the Council and the Board.s will be helpful in proportion as 
their members are, and arc recognised to be, competent to speak 
for the agricultural, commercial and industrial interests of the coun¬ 
try. Now it happens that, mainly owing to well-known historical 
causes, the men most prominent in our commercial and industrial 
life formerly belonged almost entirely, and still belong largely, to 
that section of the population which is politically in the minority. 
On the other hand local representative bodies must, in the nature 
of things, at any rate in times of political excitement, send forward 
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to this Council men who belong to the predominant party in those 
bodies. I hold strongly that any device resorted to, in order to 
adjust the political balance, would be a fatal error. It would sub¬ 
ordinate business to politics in a branch of government whose 
efficiency depends upon it being non-political in its administration. 
It would destroy the confidence of business men in your proceedings, 
and the Department would lose their co-operation and probably 
have its usefulness fatally impaired. I submit, therefore, that it 
is a wise precaution to preserve to the Department its right to 
nomination- a right which any Vice-President who cares for the 
success of his work will exercise with the sole object of getting the 
most representative men to serve upon the Council. 

Constitution of the Boards. 

The same principle applies to the Boards, though for a some¬ 
what different reason. The Technical Instruction Board con¬ 
sists of twenty-one members, of whom only four are nominated by 
the Department—too small a proportion as I think. But some 
people think the Agricultural Board ought to be wholly appointed 
by the Provincial Committees, instead of being two-thirds so 
appointed and one-third nominated by the Department. I am not 
myself bigoted upon this subject, though I believe that a full 
discussion at this Council would result in the present arrangement 
being upheld for several reasons. The Provincial Committees can 
consider only the qualifications of the individuals, but the Depart¬ 
ment is able to consider also what- I may call the make-up of the 
team as a whole. They can, taking an all-Ireland rather than a 
provincial view, and having regard to the multiplicity of the matters 
which will come before the Boards, make sure that these bodies 
will be representative in every respect. 

The Department, too, has a large responsibility in respect of the 
endowment as distinct from the contributions from the rates, and 
this seems to me to give it a right to a voice in the constitution of 
the purse-controlling Boards. Lastly, it is an advantage to us, and 
I think to the country, that we should be able to put in a place of 
honour and responsibility men who have shown the capacity and 
the desire to help us in our work. This may not be “ a dead open 
and shut,” but I think it is common sense. 

Functions and Powers of the Council. 

So much for the question of representativeness. I now come to 
the question of control: the question of your functions and powers 
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and those of the Boards. At the first- meeting of this Council held 
six years ago, some of you will remember how I deprecated the view 
that this body was a sham because, apart from its electoral func¬ 
tions which it was to exercise only once in three years, it had but 
the barren privilege of making complaints to which the Department 
might turn a deaf ear, and of offering advice which might be de¬ 
clined with thanks. Now, after six years, during which the policy 
and procedure of the Department have been submitted to your 
criticism and moulded, as I am prepared to prove, in accord with 
your expressed wishes, those who condemned you in advance to im¬ 
potence still maintain that you are not only incompetent to speak for 
Irish public opinion upon the questions referred to you, but that such 
power as you were intended by Parliament to possess has been 
taken from you by the autocratic and irresponsible behaviour of the 
Vice-President. That is, of course, a question of fact, and I per¬ 
sonally am very glad that the whole truth is to be brought to light 
in a public inquiry. 

Upon the evidence you may see fit to give as to my conduct I 
have nothing to say, and shall confine myself to the consideration 
of the question of the reality or otherwise of your influence. 

Reality of the Influence of the Council. 

I have stated frequently that, so real and effective did I con¬ 
sider your authority to be, the moment I lost your confidence I 
should immediately vacate my post. You know the circumstances 
under which I am in office to-day. In December last the Govern¬ 
ment asked me to continue to discharge the duties of the post pro¬ 
visionally because they wished to examine the Department as it had 
been working for the last six years and as it was working then. 
They wished to keep me in a position to give from the inside such 
explanation as to the organisation, aims and working of the De¬ 
partment as the Committee they were going to appoint might 
require. I did not see how I could refuse their very reasonable 
request, and I well knew what would be said if I seemed to run away 
from the inquiry which was to be held. The Agricultural Board 
formally approved of my action, and I hope you will do the same. 

I am quite aware that the influence which you can exert upon 
the Vice-President of the Department is only one side, and not 
the most important side of your real power. The influence of the 
Council is not simply a negative force---a force which says, this or 
that man must go, or this or that thing shall not be done. Your 
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influence will continue to grow, because your appeal is not to the 
passion of the hour, but to the best thought and most practical 
sense of the country. Even in Ireland, a country unsurpassed in the 
variety of its conditions physical and moral, you could not collect 
in one room a body of men with more divergent interests, with 
more opposing views upon the question they debate. Yet looking 
back upon the meetings of the last six years, I ask has any body of 
men in Ireland or in any other country ever behaved to each other 
in a more friendly and conciliatory way? And in the building up 
of a people these things count. But I must not rely upon impres¬ 
sions : I must produce facts. It would be strange if a body brought 
together from every county in Ireland, cognisant of the needs and 
expressing the views of every section of the people, could not make 
its influence real and effective. And so they have. 

Action taken by Department on Resolutions of the 
Council. 

I have had the curiosity to look through the resolutions which 
have been proposed and discussed. I find that no less than 80 
have been dealt with, making an average of 10 per meeting. 
Eighteen were withdrawn on promise of consideration by 
the Department. Eight out of the eighty were expressions of opinion 
and so forth calling for no action. That leaves 72. Fifty- 
nine were acted upon. That leaves 13. Upon 9 action was taken, 
but not to the full extent called for by the resolution. That leaves 
four, upon which it was found, on reconsideration, inadvisable to 
take any action at all. This is a record which shows that the De¬ 
partment. have at least attempted to meet your wishes. 

The Council a Link between the County Councils and the 
Department. 

Lastly, and most important of all, it is as a link between the 
County Councils and the Department that this Council performs its 
highest functions of bringing and keeping the central administration 
in touch with local opinion. Nothing so clearly demonstrates to 
me that the members of the Council have responded to the earnest 
appeal which I made to them six years ago, to fulfil this part of their 
mission, as the almost total absence from the eighty resolutions 
which were proposed of any indication that the friction of which 
we hear so much between the County Committees and the centra] 
department has any real existence. The plain fact is, that it is 
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those who stand outside our work, and not those who take part in 
it, that are responsible for the great majority of the allegations 
of unreasonable conduct on the part of the. Department. 

Functions and Powers of the Boards. 

There remains to be considered the functions and powers of the 
Boards. It has been suggested that they should have initiative 
and decision upon administrative questions as well as a veto. I have 
over and over again explained that the veto has a very positive as well 
as a negative effiect. It is really unnecessary to elaborate the wa.y in 
which the power of the purse can be used. If there is any doubt what¬ 
ever as to the way in which it has been used let members of the 
Boards who are here enlighten the Council on the subject. Let 
them say whether there has been any unreasonable restriction of 
their right of discussion, or whether it has been my practice to con¬ 
sult them not only when I wanted tlieir approval and their money, 
but whenever questions of policy arose in respect of which, although 
they had no statutory authority, they would be interested in the 
decision to be arrived at. 1 fancy that a good deal of the agitation 
for constitutional reform in the Department arises from a feeling 
that the Boards, and not the Department, should exercise the 
patronage. 

The Question of Central Administration and Patronage. 

I do not envy them the task, and if some day, when we are forgotten 
some litterateur produces “A Vice-President's Post Bag," its readers 
will not envy mo. I am glad that I, and not the Boards, have to face 
the unpopularity incidental to the appointment of the best men, to 
fill new posts, for which the educational facilities previously existing 
in Ireland had given Irishmen no opportunity to qualify. But 
here a big question of principle is involved, upon which I will give 
you my own views for what they are worth. 1 hold that in central, as 
distinct from local government, giving administrative functions, in¬ 
cluding patronage, to unpaid boards is a mistake. Even assuming 
that you can secure such an attendance as is required for efficient 
routine work, you never know where to place the responsibility for 
anything that goes wrong. Nor do I think that elective and paid 
Boards would work well. 

Necessity for individual Responsibility. 

In a great public service with complex and miscellaneons func¬ 
tions, some one person should be responsible to public opinion, not 
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only for liis own acts, but also for the acts of all liis staff, over whom 
he should have full authority, backed by the confidence of the 
public. The moment he fails efficiently to discharge his duties and 
loses public confidence, the sooner he is got rid of the better. I 
say this in the full knowledge that this avowal will be held by 
many to be a virtual admission that I ought not to have agreed 
to the arrangement suggested by the Government, which has been 
frequently stated in Parliament to be a cause of grave dissatisfac¬ 
tion to the Irish people, and in flagrant contravention of the under¬ 
standing that Ireland was to be governed according to Irish ideas. 

Summary of Argument. 

Now, gentlemen, let me sum up the argument I have submitted 
for your consideration. In defence of the popular element in the 
constitution of the Department, I have urged that it is representa¬ 
tive in the double sense—that it represents popular opinion on 
the one hand, and the varied interests concerned in the Depart¬ 
ment's administration on the other. I have tried to show that the 
Council has real and not imaginary influence, and that the Boards 
have real and not imaginary power. This, 1 think, is the distinc¬ 
tion which should be borne in mind. If you are representative, 
you should have influence; and, in order-to make that influence 
effective, the Boards should have power. I believe that constitu¬ 
tionally the power the Boards already possess of withholding 
supplies from schemes which they disprove is adequate. I am sure, 
you will at any rate, consider carefully the facts and opinions I 
have submitted, before you advocate radical changes in the con¬ 
stitution of a branch of government which, whatever its defects, 
has gone further in the popular direction than that of any other 
branch of government in these islands, and will, I hope and believe, 
when the inquiry is complete, be shown to have associated the Irish 
people with the conduct of their affairs in a degree not a little 
creditable to the people, to their representatives in this Depart¬ 
ment, and to the staff, who have done the chief part of the initiar 
tion and organisation, and have, to the best of their ability and 
with a zeal and industry 1 have never seen exceeded, assisted in 
the carrying out of the work. 

In conclusion, if you will allow me to say so, I think that some¬ 
thing more is involved in the course you take at this meeting than 
the particular issues which, it would appear, you are called on to 
decide. I have never known a situation in our affairs where 
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courage and independence, qualities which this Council lias not so 
far lacked, were so urgently needed for the upbuilding of our 
national life. In public life, no man or body of men, ever did any 
real service to their country if it was conditioned by popularity. 
Service implies sacrifice, and in Ireland it is very apt to be the 
sacrifice of popularity which has to be endured. But, after all, 
in the long run we shall be known by our fruits, and, in the mean¬ 
time, it is no bad plan to have our consciences at rest. 


SECOND DAY—16th MAY, 1906. 

My Lords and Gentlemen —The peculiar circumstances 
which compelled me yesterday to deal with only constitutional 
questions, and the large amount of important business which you 
have to get through to-day, has made it necessary for me to 
restrict the promised continuation of my address to very narrow 
limits. I propose, with the briefest possible introduction which is 
necessary to put the matter in its proper setting, to deal only, and 
very briefly, with the chief subject which the Department lias put 
down upon the agenda paper for your consideration. 

Deeply concerned as we all must be for the revival of decayed, 
the development of existing, and the introduction of new industries, 
you have only to analyse the actual, and to estimate the potential, 
wealth of the country to realise how far more urgent is that part 
of the Department’s work which aims at increasing the quantity 
and improving the quality of the yield from the soil, and enabling 
our farmers to market their produce expeditiously and economi¬ 
cally. In order that our discussion may be practical, let us con¬ 
fine ourselves to the consideration of those aids to the farmers 
which are within our province. 1 know you will not want to dis¬ 
cuss questions of land tenure, and even my friend, Mr. McCarthy, 
the economist from Louth, will allow me to rule him out of order 
if he proposes to advocate a tax upon imported food stuffs. 

Mr. Field has omitted to plant upon the agenda paper one of 
what he has pathetically called his hardy annuals, and we are not 
being asked to buy up the railway companies and run them at a 
loss—and at a profit to the farmer. 

Agricultural Organization. 

And not only shall I not go outside the limits of the Department’s 
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functions and powers, but within those limits I propose to restrict 
myself to that aspect of agricultural development which stands 
first upon the agenda paper for our discussion to day—the question 
of agricultural organization. I must omit altogether the improve¬ 
ment of our technical methods, as I want to deal with what I may call 
our business methods both in agricultural production, distribution, 
and finance. But in passing away from such a vast field of inquiry 
as that of the Departments educational and other agricultural 
development operations, let me refer to just one criticism which I 
see commonly brought against the Department, and which I be¬ 
lieve that the wider dissemination of Departmental information 
might serve to allay. 

The Question of Tillage. 

The critic who, scorning details, wishes, while lie is about it, to 
make big, sweeping charges against us, if he is agriculturally 
minded, throws the agricultural statistics at our heads and says 
that, in spite of all our schemes, and perhaps because of them, the 
acreage under tillage goes on getting beautifully less. Now, upon 
this subject I have just this one thing to say. There is no part 
of our work in which we are more anxious to succeed than that 
which aims at bringing more land under the plough. And, as a 
matter of fact, whatever the statistics show in the aggregate in 
some districts as the result of the Department’s operations, the 
methods of cutivation have been successfully improved. One impor¬ 
tant proof of this is the great increase in the use of artificial manures, 
and a vastly more scientific method in the application of particular 
manures to particular soils. But what people forget is that we 
have no power to make a farmer till more land than he wants to 
till. We have done our utmost to provoke discussion upon the ad¬ 
vantage of tillage generally, and also in connection with winter 
dairying. But we do not find it easy to interest people in this 
subject, and we ask you to bear this in mind and to assist us by 
every means in our power. Lastly, when you hear people saying that 
the Department is doing nothing to increase tillage—if they do not 
know what they are talking about you need not waste your time 
with them. But if they are practical farmers, will you ask them 
to be good enough to tell you what, exactly, the Department could 
do which would induce them to break up an acre of land that is 
very likely at the present moment growing two thistles where one 
grew before. It is a subject upon which His Grace the Archbishop 
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of Tuam has propounded opinions which it might be inadvisable 
for a layman, still more an official, to express. 

Need foii Revolution in Business Methods of Fahmehs. 

I now beg to submit the somewhat strong but, in my judg¬ 
ment, unanswerable, proposition that, no matter what improve¬ 
ments you effect in the technical methods of the Irish farmers, 
unless you can at the same time tiring about a revolution in 
his business methods, you will not counteract ilie tendency known 
as the rural exodus in most countries, which takes tho form with 
us of emigration and, worse still, of deterioration, owing to the 
quality of the human element which leaves our shores. The 
change proposed in the business methods of the Irish farmer is 
simply this. By whatever means this is to be attained, he must 
be taught to combine with his neighbours whenever and wherever 
some branch of the industry by which he lives can be more profitably 
conducted in combination than through isolated action. 

Combination essential to Success. 

Combination is resorted to by those engaged in every other 
occupation. It is resorted to by those engaged in farming in 
every European country, in all the colonies, in India, and 
indeed, wherever farmers are progressive. Some seventeen 
years ago what I am saying now was said in Ireland, by a few 
people. The doctrine they preached was put into practical 
operation first in tho dairying districts. Had this pioneer work 
not been done it is hard to say what would have become of the dairy 
farmers of Munster. Later on the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society was formed, and small beginnings became a big movement. 
In this one respect the Irish farmer seemed to be going ahead of 
the English and Scotch farmer. Some five years ago an English 
Agricultural Organization Society was started and is now making 
great progress among English farmers. A few weeks ago a Scottish 
Agricultural Organization Society was inaugurated. The pro¬ 
moters of both these British societies, acknowledge the parentage 
of the Irish society, are determined to follow in its footsteps, and 
are very sorry that wo did not have to follow in theirs. 

Now, gentlemen, I must not occupy your time in arguing in 
favour of the principle of co-operation, or in giving you a descrip¬ 
tion, which would take many hours to do exhaustively, of its many 
applications to the farming industry, and the profits to be gained 
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in each case. All these things have been settled long ago. No 
man will get up in this meeting and question the desirability, or 
I should say the necessity, of the application to farming of the 
principle of self-help made effective by organization. I will sum 
up in a very few words the reasons why the matter has become 
especially urgent in Ireland. 

Pressure of Foreign Competition. 

Foreign competition, brought about by rapid and cheap trans¬ 
portation, combined with improved methods for keeping produce 
fresh in transit, has brought the farmers of the uttermost parts 
of the earth into competition with our farmers. These producers 
have advantages over us which we cannot successfully counteract. 
On the other hand, in spite of all the improvements which science 
has introduced into transportation, we have one advantage over 
them which cannot be wholly abolished, that is our nearness to 
market. Upon the extent to which we utilise that advantage the 
prosperity of Irish farmers largely depends. Other European 
countries suffer from the same disadvantage in reepect of the dis¬ 
tant competition, but they make the most of the advantage which 
we also possess, and they rout us, horse, foot, and dragoons, in the 
commercial competition which modern economic changes have 
brought about. How do they do it? They do it by greatly im¬ 
proved technical methods, and by organization upon co-operative 
lines applied to agricultural production, distribution, and finance. 

The State in relation to Agricultural Organization. 

In all these countries the State, which everywhere concerns 
it&elf with the business affairs of farmers, has been the chief agency 
in producing this result. The only difference is that in some cases 
it almost confines itself to the indirect, means of an educational 
system so well designed to develop every side of the man that he 
conducts his business in the most intelligent way, and knows how to 
join with his fellows wherever it is to his advantage to do so. In 
other cases the State directly promotes co-operation and sees that 
the farmers are organised. 

Need for Department's Aid in organising Irish Farmers. 

* 

In Ireland, unless this Department lends its assistance to the 
organisation of the farmer, agriculture will be hopelessly handi- 
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capped, a-nd we shall utterly fail in our duty of starting the new 
peasant proprietary under favourable auspices. And furthermore, 
the greatest hindrance which stands in the way of the work of the 
Department and the County Committees in improving the methods 
of the farmers is that, unlike similar departments in foreign 
countries, we have to deal with individuals, and not with organised 
business associations. Therefore, I say to you that the farmers must 
be organized, and rapidly organized, and the only issue before you 
is by what means this change should be brought about. 

Action already taken by the Department. 

Faced with this necessity, the Department has proceeded on 
several different lines. Recognising that there were between 800 
and 900 associations of farmers already formed, most of them 
owing their existence and looking up to, as their guide upon ques¬ 
tions relating to their organization, a society which exists simply 
for the purpose of promoting the principle we are discussing, the 
Department ha^ acted as far as possible in conjunction with this 
voluntary body. Groat confusion has existed in the public mind 
during the initial years as to the exact function of the Department, 
ami this has caused some difficulty in securing an ideal division of 
functions between the Department and the Organization Society. 
All these matters will be very much more easy to deal with once 
this Council authoritatively accepts the principle that the farmers 
of Ireland must be organised. Then it will be for the Department, 
the Agricultural Board, and the Organization Society to work out 
a scheme of co-operation which will produce the maximum 
of result with the minimum of friction. You will, perhaps, 
say that I ain begging the question as to whether the Depart¬ 
ment should itself undertake organization or should leave it to the 
Organization Society. Upon that question I have, myself, no doubt 
whatever. Organizing the Irish farmers is just as much an expert 
business as teaching them the sciences underlying their industry. 
At the former business I think I could qualify as au expert. At 
the latter business I certainly could not. 

I have a hundred more things I should like to say, but you have 
too much, and too important, work to do. Fortunately Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery has provided you beforehand with just the kind of informa¬ 
tion which you require to show you what other Governments do 
for the farmers in the matter of organization, and what we must do 
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or get done for them. I will meet only one objection, which really 
explains our backwardness in this vitally important matter. 

Co-operation in Relation to Trade. 

It is feared that we shall injure trade. We shall do nothing 
of the kind. We shall immensely increase the volume of pro¬ 
duction and make a corresponding increase in the volume of con¬ 
sumption. Organised farmers are larger and more varied consumers 
than unorganised, and pay more promptly for what they buy. I 
have always discouraged general trading by agricultural co-operative 
societies as far as I could, but co-operating in the acquisition of 
agricultural requirements, and in the disposal of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, immensely increases the funds available in the agricultural 
community for the acquisition of other commodities. 
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MORTALITY AMONG SHEEP IN IRELAND. 

With special reference to the recent Report of a Departmental’Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
to inquire into matters connected with the diseases of sheep known 
as Louping-ill and Biiaxy. 


A heavy debt of gratitude is due from all flockownors for the valu¬ 
able Report of the Committee whose work has just concluded. 

During a perusal of the rather formidable looking three volumes 
which contain the Report, one scarcely knows which is the more note¬ 
worthy, the long sustained efforts of the investigators, which resulted 
in success after nearly four years of arduous research and experiment, 
or the patience of flockowners, who awaited the result of an inquiry of 
very serious im[>ortance to them. 

Upon the result we may congratulate the Board of Agriculture, 
under whose authority the inquiry was held, the agricultural com¬ 
munity who must reap vast benefits, and, most of all, the members of 
the Committee, not only for the successful issue to which they have 
attained but for the manner in which they have laid before the public 
an account of the work they have done, confidence being inspired as 
much by the candid recital of their early failures and mistakes, as by 
the success which ultimately crowned their efforts. 

To record the steps in detail by which they proceeded would demand 
too much space, but the results of their investigations may be briefly 
summarised as follows :— 

1. The discovery of the cause of the disease known as Louping-ill, 

said cause being a germ. 

2. A complete knowledge of the characteristics, habitat and mode 

of invasion of this germ. 

3. A satisfactory, scientific means of protecting sheep against 

Louping-ill. 

4. Confirmation of the insults of previous investigations by Drs. 

Hamilton and Neilsen (the former being Chairman of this 
Committee). 

5 A means of protecting sheep against Braxv, similar to and 
equally effective as that for Louping-ill. 

6. Much interesting information respecting some other diseases of 
sheep, including Blackquartcr, Struck, Malignant (Edema, 
and three Other unnamed diseases, 
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Having had opportunities of obtaining experience of sheep diseases 
in the various sheep-raising districts of Ireland, I purpose offering some 
observations on this Report in its application to this country. 

To persons not thoroughly conversant with the conditions under 
which stock-raising of all kinds is carried on in 
Explanation of Ireland, it may appear to be a matter for 
Restricted Research surprise that in the past so little appears to 
in the Past. have been done in the way of research into the 
nature, causes, prevention, and treatment of 
diseases in sheep, and for this I think it not out of place to offer at 
least a partial explanation. 

From the very nature of much of our land it is the case here, as in 
parts of Scotland that, throughout extensive districts, sheep-raising 
is the most important industry carried on by the occupiers of the land. 

From time to time complaints have been made of serious loss from 
disease in sheep in certain paits of Ireland, but until the establishment 
of the Department of Agriculture there were practically no means of 
ascertaining the seriousness or otherwise of the losses complained of 

In the early stages of their inquiry the Committee had evidence of 
this, so that we find in their report the following statement:— 

“ At the time when Professor Hamilton’s paper was published 
in the transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society for 
1902 .... nothing was known of the prevalence of Braxy 

in Ireland. Tt could not be ascertained from veterinary surgeons 
even whether or not the disease existed in that country. 

“ Veterinary surgeons are seldom consulted with reference to 
diseases of sheep, and hence, probably, the want of knowledge 
which we found to prevail among them regarding this disease in 
particular. 

Through the kindness of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, however, which we would ask 
permission to acknowledge, letters of inquiry were sent out by 
them over Ireland, with the result that practically all along the 
west coast Braxy proves to be endemic, and is, as in Scotland, 
one of the greatest obstacles to sheep farming as a profitable com¬ 
mercial undertaking.” 

While I must acknowledge the fact that the members of the veteri¬ 
nary profession resident in Ireland were not in a position to give the 
required information, the latter being principally obtained from “Scotch 
farmers resident in Irelandyet I can offer another reason for this 
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seeming dearth of knowledge and neglect of research among veterina¬ 
rians. The fact is that Ireland has largo areas in which no 
veterinarian can be found, there being only three hundred in the 
whole country, and in many of those districts, among which may tie 
included some of the chief sheep-raising localities, it is not probable 
that, if present, a veterinarian could subsist on the proceeds of private 
practice. 

Thus, in the south-west, where I learn from the report of Mr. 
Harper, late instructor under the Congested Districts Board, that the 
diseases under consideration are prevalent, there is an enormous area 
quite unprovided with veterinary surgeons, though it includes the im¬ 
portant towns of Skibbereen, Koscarberry, D unman way, Ban try, 
Macrooin, Millstreet, Kenmare, GlengarifFe, Cuherciveen, Killorglin, 
Castlemaine, and Castletown-Berehaven. 

Another district, in which from my own personal knowledge I can 
say the diseases are more or less prevalent, lies between two imaginary 
lines, one from Ennis to Nenagh on the south, and the other from 
Tuam to Ballinasloe on the north, and is without a resident veterina¬ 
rian nearer than the towns mentioned. 

It is easily conceivable, therefore, that diseases might exist for a 
considerable time in these districts without coming under the notice of 
the nearest veterinarians who happen to number among them, in this 
instance, some of the most eminent members of the veterinary profession 
resident in Ireland. 

Similar remarks might be made with regard to other districts, such as 
North Leitrim, where, on the occasion of my last visit, no veterinarian 
resided, the same being true of the greater part of county Donegal and 
very many other districts. 

When it is realised, therefore, that throughout the greater part of 
the sheep-raising parts of Ireland the services of a veterinarian may be 
said to be practically not available, it is not a matter for surprise that 
the members of the veterinary profession had little information to offer 
in reply to the inquiries mentioned in the Committee’s Report. 

I should like here to correct another statement in the paragraph of 
the report which follows the one previously quoted. It runs as 
follows : — 

(i So far as our inquiries extend, they indicate that it (Louping- 
ill) does not seem to be known on the east coast of Ireland, or, if 
it crops up at all, does so sporadically, and not in the widespread 
manner assumed in the west.” 
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If the evidence of residents, both Irish and Scotch, all interested in 
sheep-raising, may be taken as trustworthy, it will be found that, in at 
least one eastern county—Wicklow—the disease is met to a very 
serious extent. One gentleman, Mr. Alfred Darley, has, for several 
years, gone to considerable expense and trouble in his efforts to combat 
this disease, and, at his request, in conjunction with Mr. Thomas D. 
Lambert, Veterinary Surgeon of Dublin, I have had opportunities of 
seeing cases of the diseases on which the Committee report. Investiga¬ 
tions have also been conducted for the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

Among many others, from whom I have received information in 
county Wicklow, I may mention the Rev. Walter Rossiter, P.P., of 
Tinahely; Mr. Michael Fleming, M.CC,, of Shillelagh; Mr. J. J. 
Reilly, ner\r Nowtownmountkennedy ; Mr. L. Murphy, of Togher; and 
Mr. F. Buckley, of Enniskorry. 

The Agricultural Instructor for county Wicklow, Mr. A. Nolan, has 
given me much assistance in my inquiries, and, from all these various 
sources, there is a consensus of opinion that the loss from these diseases 
in county Wicklow has been, in some years, very serious. 

Mr. Darley, speaking from his own personal experience, said that 
many farmers, in one part of the county, have been absolutely ruined 
from this cause. 

By personal observations, and from reports from other persons, I 
The Diseases occur in h ave obtained information as regards the 
various parts of diseases recently investigated by the English 
Ireland. Committee, from various parts of Ireland. 

From Connemara i received interesting reports from the Reverend 
Father Flafcley, P. P., and Mr. Michael B. King, D.C., both of Leenane; 
Mr. Michael Hogan, of Loughrea and Mr. McDonald, of Louisburgh, 
county Mayo, also giving me much interesting information during my 
visits to their counties. 

The counties which seem to be most seriously troubled with these 
sheep diseases are—Wicklow, Cal way, part of Roscommon, Mayo, 
Donegal, Kerry, and part of Cork, with sporadic outbreaks in county 
Dublin. 

Throughout the sheep-raising districts of Ireland two principal 
disoases are recognised as being the chief cause of excessive mortality 
in sheep—wherever this occurs—these being recognised respectively as 
Braxy, which, in certain districts, is known as “ Red water,” or, over a 
limited area as “ Whitewater,” and Louping-ill, which is known as 
** Trembles,” or “ Shivers.” 
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These diseases differ so widely in symptoms, course, time of year and 
age of animals affected, that I have never seen 

Braxy and Louping- any tendency to confound them, and I must 
ill differ widely, confess to some surprise at first when I noted 
the manner in which they have been thrown 
together in the Report under review. 

The following are among the most obvious points of difference 
between these two diseases as met with in Ireland. 

Braxy occurs chiefly during the early winter—in fact, in many 
districts, it is held that its first appearance, coincides with the first 
white frost. 

Lotiping-ill, which is not so common as Braxy in Ireland, occurs 
chiefly in the Spring. 

Braxy only attacks the lambs of the previous season, animals 
from nine to fifteen months’ old. 

Louping-ill is met with in sheep of all ages. 

In Braxy the onset of the disease is sudden and death occurs soon 
after the first symptoms are noticed, in fact, in very many cases, the 
first intimation received is the news that a lamb is found dead, many 
holding that the best lambs, as regards condition, are most liable to 
attack. 

In Louping-ill there is, generally, full opportunity of noticing the 
progress of the disease, and, occasionally, it runs a somewhat chronic 
course, cases of recovery being not unknown, but near Gort, in county 
Galway, where I found the disease prevalent, some years ago, I was 
told that “ Wryneck,” or some nervo-muscular affection, generally 
remained as a sequel in recovered cases. 

The post mortem appearances also differ widely, as follows :—In 
Braxy Irish shepherds describe enormous distension of the carcase with 
gas, which escapes on opening, with strong odour, the abdomen being 
found to contain more or less fluid, which is frequently red, though, on 
occasions, it is light in colour, or even clear, hence the names Redwater 
and Whitewater. The stomachs, bowels, and even the tissues of the 
abdominal wall, it is said, may be also stained red, while there is a 
darkening of the lining of the true stomach and sometimes of the bowels. 

Prom the post mortem examinations I have had the opportunity of 
making, I can support the general accuracy of these statements. 

In Louping-ill the post-mortem appearances do not, according to the. 
same persons, possess any marked characteristics, except the remarkable 
rapidity with which putrefaction sets in, and, in this disease, also, there 
is great distension of the carcase. 

2 x 
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Coming now to the attempts which have been made at prevention, I 
Attempts at prevention oann °t sav that 1 have been satisfied with the 
of the Diseases efficacy of any of the methods hitherto adopted 
not satisfactory. in Ireland, except the removal of susceptible 
animals from infected lands before the usual season for the appearance 
of the disease. 

Thus, in the ease of Braxy, it is found that, if part of a flock of lambs 
be brought down from Wicklow mountains to the lowlands of Dublin 
and Meath in September, and the remainder of the flock be allowed to 
remain in county Wicklow highlands, Braxy will not appear in the 
former, while its ravages in the latter may be serious. Some experi¬ 
ments in the matter of prevention have been made by individuals, but 
not in a systematic manner. Thus, in county Wicklow, recently, one 
person has inoculated a number of sheep against Anthrax. Since 
Nielson, however, in 1888, decided that Anthrax and Braxy were in 
no way related, and since Anthrax is a very rare disease in sheep in the 
British Islands, I am not hopeful of much good resulting from these 
inoculations. 


For some years I have held and taught that many cases of so-called 
Inoculation and Braxy were in reality cases of Blackquarter, 
Dipping as and have suggested inoculation as a preventive 
Preventives. of one form of the disease. 

The adoption of this plan is said to have reduced the mortality in 
some districts during the past two seasons, but the conditions under 
which the experiments were carried out prevent my being fully satisfied 
that the immunity which was apparently conferred was attributable to 
the inoculation. 


As a preventive of Loupirig-ill I have known some of the better 
informed farmers, who had acted on the teaching of the late Professor 
Williams, as to the agency of the tick as a means of conveying the 
disease, to use dips as a preventive, but not with success, so far as I 
could learn. 


As regards the mortality from these diseases, it is not easy to obtain 
anything like accurate figures; but allowing for 
exaggeration, I am convinced that in some 
years it has been very great in Ireland. 


The Mortality from 
these Diseases. 


Father Flatley and Mr. King report that in their part of Conne¬ 
mara the average losses amount to thirty or forty per cent, in bad 
seasons. 
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Mr. M‘Donald informs me that in his part of county Mayo the per¬ 
centage of deaths from Braxy alone varies from twenty-five per cent, 
among native lambs to forty-five per cent, among imported ram lambs, 

• of which he brings over about one hundred from Scotland annually. 

Father Rossiter, from information which he kindly collected for me 
in his part of county Wicklow, says that among the hills from thirty 
to seventy pei cent, of the young sheep are attacked by various diseases 
of which he gives symptoms. From these symptoms I suspect most of 
the cases to be due to either Braxy or Louping-ill, and of those attacked 
from seventy to ninety per cent. die. 

It is, J think, sufficiently obvious from a consideration of the fore¬ 
going that sucli a Report as that just issued 
Further Experiments should be welcomed by ail interested in the 

possibly necessary, rearing of sheep in Ireland, while at the same 
time to prevent disappointment careful con- 
sideration is demanded with possibly further experiments before the 
happy conclusion is arrived at, that we now have at our hand a means 
of putting an end to the mortality among our Hocks in Ireland. 

The Committee, the members of which were appointed for a definite 
purpose, have carried out the work for which they were appointed, viz., 
‘‘to inquire into the .‘etiology, pathology, and morbid anatomy and 
other matters connected with the diseases of sheep known as Louping- 
ill aud Braxy.” 

In the matter of those two diseases they have obtained most valuable 
information and practical results, but unfortunately they have removed 
one source of uneasiness only to give us another. 

They have proved, what many of us suspected, that what were long 
looked upon as two diseases, really included a number of diseases, and 
so, though we may now hope to adopt satisfactory measures for the 
prevention of Braxy and Louping-ill, yet we are as yet by no means 
certain here in Ireland that these are the chief sources of the trouble. 

The inquiry cannot be alio <ved to terminate as it stands at present, 
as we are now brought to a point of great importance, not only to 
those interested in diseases of sheep, but also to those who desire know¬ 
ledge of disease in other animals. 

Thus—if, as many suppose, Blackquarter in sheep is often confounded 
with Braxy, many will expect that from analogy with bovine Black- 
quarter the subcutaneous inoculation j as practised in calves, will be an 
efficacious system for the prevention of this disease in sheep; while, 
04 the other hand, it is possible that the administration of .cultures 

2x2 
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of pathogenic organisms by the alimentary tract, may be found satis¬ 
factory in cases where the subcutaneous method has alone been hitherto 
used in other animals. 

One great advantage would be that such administration would not 
require the attendance of an expert, but a danger suggests itself, which 
may make it necessary to prevent the indiscrimate issue of cultures of 
pathogenic organisms, viz., the spreading of the disease to pastures and 
districts hitherto unaffected by the diseases in question. 

For the present therefore, it would not appear to be wise to allow 
the application of the newly discovered prophy- 
Use of new lactics to pass out of expert hands until, by 

Prophylactic should further experiment, it can be ascertained how 

be in expert hands long a period of quarantine must be enforced 
only, before sheep, which have received the protective 

dose, have been cleared as to their intestines of 

the infective organisms. 

Otherwise it is conceivable that diseases would be introduced to 
districts previously free from said diseases by the soiling of pastures 
with the excreta of sheep whose intestines have been charged with the 
pathogenic organisms, by the administration of cultures as a preventive 
of the diseases. 

In support of the necessity for caution in this matter, I may mention 
that I have been repeatedly told by persons of mature years that the 
diseases in question were unknown in Ireland forty years ago. Thus 
a report from Connemara states :— 

“ The staple breed of sheep is the blackface, and it has been 
such for thirty to forty years, when it was first introduced from 
Scotland. Before that the general breed was a diminutive type of 
the Roscommon, which is said to have been entirely free from 
disease/' 

Again, I was told that a certain nobleman lost one hundred and 
twenty sheep from Lou ping-ill out of seven hundred imported, and his 
land, which had been previously free from this disease, was, at the time 
of my visit, considered to be badly infected. 

The whole Report is so fascinating in its mixture of sound practical 
work with the evidence of the splendid pathological and bacteriological 
research which must be expected in any inquiiy with which Dr. 
Hamilton is connected, that it is with regret I am compelled, by limits 
of space, to confine myself to an abbreviated edition of the Committee's 
own Summary of Conclaeions. 
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Parts I. and III. of the Report will repay |>erusal by a layman; 
Part IT. however, contains matter which must be of interest to even 
those most profoundly learned in matters pertaining to bacteriology 
and pathology. Indeed it does not appear that the Committee ex¬ 
aggerate, when they say on p. 329— 

“ From a pathological point of view the side issues which have 
cropped up, are a perfect mine of wealth, are fraught with scien¬ 
tific problems of the highest interest and importance, and are most 
suggestive of what may turn out to bo a now light on the pathology 
of many of the contagious and infectious diseases of man and the 
lower animals.” 

LOUPINGJLL (Chorea Paralytica ). 

General Summary op Conclusions op Committee (Abbreviated) 

1. The disease pro'vails mostly along the West Coast and South of 
Scotland and the North of England, probably also along the West Coast 
of Ireland, It does not appear to be recognised as yet in countries 
other than the British Isles. 

2. Early symptoms are dulness, reeling gait, followed by trembling 
or more violent movements, terminating in more or less paralysis of the 
extremities. Duration, if acute, three to four days, more usually from 
one to five or six weeks. 

3. The mortality in badly infected districts runs from ten to fifty per 
cent., and always highest when sheep are shifted from land free from 
the disease (clean) to that where the disease is present (foul). 

4. The carcase shows no marked results of the disease, except gas 
in the abdomen, and small spots along the course of the intestine. 
Usually a fairly abundant quantity of fluid in the abdomen, which is 
sometimes clear, sometimes turbid. 

5. The germ which is the cause of the disease is found in the intes¬ 
tine and in the abdominal fluid. This germ is not found in other parts. 
It is of large size, comparatively, has a coarse appearance and spores 
prolific&lly, the spores being relatively large, oval, and brown in colour. 
The organism is a strict amerobe, and is usually found in enormous 
numbers in the intestines and in cases where the abdominal fluid is 
turbid, the latter also contains large quantities. In cases where the 
fluid is clear it may not, at first, be recognisable, but develops 
luxuriantly on being incubated at 37° C. to 38° C. 

6. The organism can be inoculated on the sheep when injected under 
the skin or administered by the mouth to susceptible animals, and, 
when it has established itself on the tissues and liquids of the body, 
always kills the animal in from eighteen to forty-eight hours. 
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7. The organism—a bacillus—contains its own poison, which is not 
found in the liquid in which the bacillus is grown. The bacillus finds 
its way from the intestines into the blood, where it is dissolved, and its 
poisons, set free, acting on the spinal cord, and thus accounting for 
spasms and ultimate paralysis. 

8. The organism is, essentially, intestinal in its habitat, gaining 
entrance with the fodder. Ticks, as infecting agents, may be put out 
of count 

9. The dung of affected animals provides the chief source of con¬ 
tagion, hut contamination may, to some slight extent, be sjn’ead by 
carrion-eating birds which feed on the carcases of affectod animals. 

10. Several years freedom from sheep would be necessary to remove 
risk of contagion from land which has become thoroughly contami¬ 
nated. 

11. Louping-ill reaches its acme in the Spring months, though 
occasional cases are met at other seasons. During the Louping-ill 
season the blood is less powerful to destroy the germs, so that the latter 
gain access from the intestine to the blood or lymph. The organism 
finally germinates on the abdominal fluid, after which the animal soon 
dies. 

12. There are seasons of the year when sheep are not suscoptible to 
the disease, and, by taking the organism into the system at this time, 
the sheep becomes “ seasoned ” and is immune against the disease. 

13. The preventive treatment, therefore, is to administer the germs 
at a time when the sheep is not susceptible. 

14. Injection under the skin was found to be dangerous and other¬ 
wise unsatisfactory. 

15. Administration by the mouth is satisfactory and can be carried 
out by unskilled iiersons. 

16. The preventive consists of the bacillus grown on glucose-beef-tea 
from spores contained in the peritoneal (abdominal) fluid of an animal 
dead of Louping-ill, and this, mixed with a little water, is administered 
by the mouth, on two occasions, with an interval of a week to ten days 
between them, and in the month of Janitary. 

BRAXY (Morbus Subitarim Ovis ). 

General Summary or Conclusions of Committee (Abbreviated). 

1. This disease is found in Scotland, in the North of England, part 
of Ireland, in Iceland, Faroe Islands, and Norway. 

2. Like Louping-ill, it is a seasonal disease, the late autumn and 
early winter months being those in which it prevails. 
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5. The disease comes on suddenly, and death usually within froth 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours after the first signs of the disease. The 
symptoms are—faltering gait, dulness, inclination to isolate itself, in a 
few hours collapse, and death. 

4. Owing to confusion with other diseases, it is probable that the 
mortality is exaggerated, though, undoubtedly, enormous. True Braxy 
is commonest during December and January, ceasing generally by the 
middle of February. 

5. As in Louping-ili, the germ is, probably, at first intestinal and 
kills the animal by getting over into the peritoneal cavity and blood. 
The peritoneal fluid in animals dying of tikis disease swarms with the 
organism of the disease. The same remarks apply to the germs which 
cause the other diseases frequently confounded with Braxy. These 
germs are all anaerobic and have a greater or less tendency to spore. 

6. The carcase l>ecomes rapidly blown up with gas. The flesh is 
much blood stained, the peritoneal fluid abundant, opaque, and coloured 
with liberated blood pigment. The odour in Braxy and these other 
diseases is characteristic. 

7. The organism is a fairly, but not extremely, large rod, with a 
delicate outline, and, as a rule, quite motionless. It spores very freely 
and does not take Oram’s reaction. 

8. As in Lou ping-ill there are seasons of the year when the sheep’s 
blood cau destroy the organisms and so Braxy, like Louping-ill, is 
seasonal in its character. 

9. Only sheep, naturally, take this disease, while the other animals 
are sometimes affected with Louping-ill. 

10. During the susceptible period the disease can he re-produced, 
either by inoculation or by administration through the mouth. 

11. The disease is spread by the dung of affected animals and by 
exposed carcases of animals dead of the disease. The germs are taken 
up by the sheep when feeding, and, if at a time when the animal is not 
susceptible, the latter is henceforth protected against the disease, but, 
during the months when the animal is susceptible, their ingestion will 
lead to disease and death in animals not already protected. 

12. The same immunity is obtained by administering cultures of the 
germs by the mouth during August. 

13* Subcutaneous inoculation is impracticable and dangerous. 

14. Administration of cultures of the Braxy bacillus only secures 
immunity against Braxy and not against the other allied diseases, 



We are thus brought to what appears a satisfactory conclusion so far 
as one can judge after a careful perusal of the 

Reliable Preventives Report of numerous experiments performed, 
claimed to have The outstanding fact, which will probably be of 

been found. chief interest to sheep-raisers, is that the Com¬ 

mittee claim to have found a thoroughly reliable 
preventive in each of the two diseases—Louping-ill and Braxy. 

Whether the same success will attend their use in Ireland remains 
to be seen. 

Mention has been made of other diseases which obtruded themselves 
on the notice of the Committee during their investigations, and they 
expressly state that immunity against these diseases is not obtained by 
the use of cultures of the Braxy bacillus. So far we have had no 
means of knowing if these diseases exist in Ireland, or if we suffer 
from Braxy and Louping-ill only of this group. 

The results of the actual experiments at preventive administration 
of germ cultures warrant us in accepting so much of the Committee’s 
Report as refers to the use of this form of prophylactic, but it remains 
to be seen if the scientific world will accept the observations, confessedly 
incomplete, on the bacteriolytic capacity of sheep’s blood. With this 
however, flockowners will not greatly concern themselves, if satisfactory 
practical results are obtained from the Committee’s conclusions. 

While discussing methods of prevention, I cannot refrain from men¬ 
tioning a subject to which the Committee gave 
“Pig-dung Treatment.” considerable prominence in their Report. I 
refer to the so-called u pig-dung treatment.” 

To me it appears a matter for regret that such is the case. On the 
strength of what was confessedly an insufficient number of trials, 
carried out, so far as the Report shows, without adequate controls, the 
Committee venture to draw certain deductions, for recording which so 
fully it is hard to see the necessity or even justification. 

It is not suggested in the Report that the Committee were influenced 
as to the nature of their experiments by the reputed success of this 
method of prophylaxis. 

If their scientific experiments were conclusive, corroboration was 
unnecessary, and when taken from such a source a dangerous precedent 
is created. 

In Ireland we have many such preventives and cures, and one of 
the objects of popular lectures is to combat such “ quackery.” 
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If, with the authority of an important departmental Report, the idea 
gains ground that probably under the empirical remedies of ignorant 
jiersons, there may lie a sufficient substratum of truth to warrant their 
perpetuation, it will become increasingly difficult to persuade the small 
farmers in many districts of Ireland to cease such cruel and senseless 
operations as that for the treatment of the so-called “ worm in the 
tail/’ of cattle, or the barbarous removal of the clitoris, so freely per¬ 
formed in certain districts, in a most painful manner, for the prevention 
of abortion in cattle and mares. 

The other diseases which have been several times mentioned, and 
which are described in the Report as belonging 

Other Diseases in to the same group as Braxy and Louping-ill 
Sheep. are the following :—Blackquarter, Struck and 

u Malignant (Edema of the sheep,” with two 
others not previously recognised, and in the report designated Disease 
41 A ” and Disease “ B. ; ’ 

These, together with an allied disease in the deer, are, according to 
the Report, all of intestinal origin, each being caused by an anaerobic 
bacillus having specific poisonous effects, while the various bacilli have 
evidently a close mutual relationship. 

As the Committee only obtained evidence that these diseases pre¬ 
vailed along with Braxy during 1904-5, they had no opportunity of 
trying measures for their prevention, but they state that they have 
confidence in asserting that they might be treated upon the same prin¬ 
ciples as those found to be so successful in contending with Louping-ill 
and Braxy. 


In conclusion, it may be well to note briefly, in simple terms, what is 


Summary of present 
knowledge of the 
Diseases. 


now the sum total of our knowledge of these 
diseases as applied to this country in the light 
of the recent Report of the British Departmental 


Committee. 


1. In several districts in Ireland considerable loss from time to time 
is caused by certain diseases of sheep, chief among which are Braxy 
and Louping-ill. 

2. Braxy attacks young sheep from nine to fifteen months old, while 
Louping-ill appeal's at all ages. 

3. Braxy appears chiefly from October to February inclusive, 
December and January being the worst months; while Louping-ill 
occurs most frequently in spring. 
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4. In cases of Braxy death occurs within a few hours after the animal 
is noticed to be unwell; while in Louping-iil the patient may linger for 
days, and occasionally recovers. 

5. The cause of Braxy is a germ which is picked up on the pasture 
(where it may exist for months or years) with the food. 

6. The germ will only cause the disease during the months from 
October to February, inclusive, at all other times the sheep’s blood 
being capable of preventing its action. 

7. If the sheep picks up the germs during the period of the year in 
which it is not susceptible to Braxy it will be protected against the 
disease during the following autumn and winter. 

8. The same protection is afforded by drenching the animal with a 
fluid containing some of the germs which can be specially cultivated for 
the purpose. 

9. The cause of Louping-ill is another germ which is in many respects 
similar to that of Braxy, and the same statements hold good with 
regard to Louping-ill as are made in paragraphs 6, 7, and 8 above with 
regard to Braxy. It is no longer held that the tick plays any impor¬ 
tant part in the spread of either Louping-ill or Braxy. 

10. There are some other diseases which cause loss, and which 
resemble the two already mentioned in some respects, but our knowledge 
of them is not complete. 

11. It will be well, for a time, if giving a trial to the drenches sug¬ 
gested in the Report as preventives of Braxy and Louping-ill, to do so 
under expert guidance, as otherwise the disease may be spread to districts 
where it has not hitherto been known. 

The Committee conclude their Report with three suggestions—one 
with regard to publishing the conclusions arrived at, the second, u that 
facilities be given for the universal drenching of sheep against Louping- 
ill and Braxy, where these diseases prevail,” and the third, recommend¬ 
ing that further opportunities of investigation be given, 

As already stated, it is by no means certain that it would be advisable 
to adopt the second suggestion unreservedly, but with the third every 
person who reads the Report must be in hearty agreement. 


FALKNER C. MASON. 
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HOME BUTTERMAKING. 

The chief thing to be remembered in buttermaking is that cleanliness 
must be practised throughout. It is not meant that the dairy and its 
fittings should receive periodical spring cleaning, but that strict clean¬ 
liness be the rule every day in the year. Without cleanliness no 
pasture, cows or dairy, no matter how up-to-date, can result in the pro¬ 
duction of good butter ; whereas with strict cleanliness and sanitation 
excellent butter may be made in indifferent dairies and with the most 
old-fashioned appliances. 

Milk may, and often does, receive taints during the processof milking 
which cum not be removed by any subsequent 
ICilking. treatment. The cow-house should not be 

cleaned out while the cows are being milked, 
nor fodder disturbed at this time. Feeding is best done either before 
or after milking. Dirty udders must be washed or well wiped with a 
damp cloth before milking begins. The hands of the milker cannot 
be too clean and should be washed or rinsed after milking each cow; 
the habit of dipping them into the milking pail or wetting them by 
milk from the udder cannot be too strongly condemned. The first jet 
or stream of milk from each teat should be allowed to fall on the ground. 
Milk from an infiamed udder or teat should be drawn into a separate 
vessel and fed to pigs. Milk from freshly-calved cows should not be 
used for butter-making until it has assumed the character of ordinary 
milk. Clean, quick milking is most important if the milking capacity 
of the cow is to be maintained and the full yield of butter fat obtained. 

The milk of each cow should be strained directly it is milked through 
a fine wire strainer or four folds of muslin or straining cloth. This 
immediate straining is most important, as without it many particles of 
dirt would have become disseminated through the milk before it reaches 
the daily. The milk should be removed from the byre as quickly as 
possible. 

Where pans are used for cream raising, the most suitable are those 
stamped from one piece of tinned steel, having 
Cream Raising. the same width top and bottom. The milk 
should be set while warm from the cow without 
any previous cooling. Milk should not be cooled before setting, as this 
prevents the cream from properly rising. The object of such cooling 
is to keep the milk sweety but the same result can be brought about 



without lessening the yield of cream by only half filling the pans and 
placing them a wider distance apart on the shelves. The less cooling 
the milk gets before setting and the more quickly it is cooled afterwards 
the better the yield of cream. 

Both in summer and winter the pans should be skimmed at the end of 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours. No more cream 
Skimming, will be obtained after this time, and the flavour of 

the butter is injured if the milk is allowed to 
stand unskimmed for days, as so commonly happens, especially in 
winter. When skimming, as little milk as possible Bhould be removed 
with the cream. 

In case a separator is used, care should be taken that it is clean and well 
oiled each time of working, and that the proper 
Separating. speed is attained before any milk is allowed to 
flow into the bowl. The instructions issued with 
the machine should be carefully followed. The milk should be separated 
as soon as possible after being drawn. The thickness of the cream can 
be regulated by the cream screw which is found in the bowl of all 
Separators. For butter-making purposes, cream of a suitable consistency 
is yielded when one quart is produced from about eight quarts of milk. 
During summer, after the cream has been received from the separator it 
should be cooled by standing the cream vessel in cold water until the 
temperature of the cream is as low as the water will allow. It may then 
be mixed with the cream previously separated. A very bad and wide¬ 
spread practice is that of placing tire cream vessel under the separa¬ 
tor morning and evening, and allowing the fresh cream to mix with that 
already souring. After all the new milk has run through the separator 
a little of the separated milk or warm water should be put through the 
machine to remove all trace of cream from the discs and pipes. It is 
essential that a separator should be kept perfectly clean, as butter of 
good quality cannot be made from milk run through a dirty machine. 

Much of the bad butter made can be traced to mismanagement at 
the ripening or souring stage. The most com* 
Cream Ripening or mon faults are;— 

Souring. 1. Allowing the cream or milk to stand too 

long before churning. If this is altogether over¬ 
done cream may completely fail to churn. 

2. Keeping cream or milk while souring in unsuitable places, such 
as bedrooms, or in a dairy with cabbages, onions or other 
strong-smellingsubstances. 
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3. Neglecting to stir the cream at intervals so as to prevent 
the formation of a ?:cum on the surface. 

4. Keeping in too cold a place in winter ; this often gives a bitter 
flavour to the butter. 

All cream or milk intended for churning should be kept in a tinned 
vessel or a glazed earthenware crock, free from cracks. A galvanised 
bucket is not suitable, and a wooden tub is too troublesome to clean 
thoroughly. 

The windows of the room where the cream or milk is ripened should 
be kept open, if necessary covering the cream vessel with a piece of 
muslin to exclude dust. Good ventilation in the dairy is essential to 
good butter-making. 

Cream should be well stirred morning and evening with a hard, 
smooth stick kept for the purpose. No unsoured cream should be added 
for twelve hours before churning, which may, as a general rule, take 
place on the third day in summer; this, however, to a large extent de¬ 
pends upon the weather, For example, in hot, sultry weather the 
cream may be ready for churning on the second day, whereas in winter 
it may be kept with safety for four or even six days. Cream is ready 
for churning when it lm« acquired a slightly acid taste and is fairly 
thick and smooth. If allowed to stand many hours after this stage of 
ripening the quality of the butter suffers. In winter the temperature 
is so low that unless the cream is heated the process of ripening is un¬ 
duly retarded. 

When the first lot of cream is skimmed or separated, the temperature 
should be raised to 70° F. by placing the cream vessel in a tub of hot 
water, keeping the cream continually stirred. A little fresh buttermilk 
from the previous churning should be added, say, half-pint to a gallon 
of cream. The temperature of the cream during ripening requires to be 
maintained as near 60° F. as possible, either by repeating the heating 
process or by placing the cream vessel in a warm room. Each fresh lot 
of cream if below 50° F, in temperature should be heated before being 
added to that already ripening. To ensure proper ripening the tempera¬ 
ture should not fall below 60° F. in winter. 

The evening’s milk should be allowed to cool before being mixed with 
that of the previous morning. In winter it is 
Churning of Whole desirable to hasten the souring as in the case of 
Milk. cream. Whole milk sours very rapidly in 

summer, and, as a general rule, should be 
churned at the end of one day’s ripening. Milk also requires to be 
stirred at intervals during ripening. 
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The temperature at which churning takes place is of great imjtortance. 

It too low the butter is long in coming, the 
Temperatures for grain small and difficult to deal with. If too 
Churning. high, the yield will be less, a large proportion of 
the fat going oft' with the buttermilk. The 
temperature should never be raised by pouring hot water into the cream 
or milk. Cold water, if good and pure, may be added to lower the 
temperature when necessary. In hot weather it is difficult to obtain 
a sufficiently low temperature unless the churning is done in the early 
morning. 


Suitable tern|>eratures for churning. 

Summer—Cream, 

Whole Milk, 
Winter—Cream, 

Whole Milk, 


54* to 58* F 
62* to 66° F 
58° to 63° F. 
66° to 70° F. 


Good butter may, by proper management, be made in any class of 
churn. In order to prepare a churn during 

Churning. summer it should be rinsed with cold water, 
scrubbed with salt, and rinsed again with cold 
water. In winter it should be scalded with hot water and rinsed with 
cold. At all seasons after the butter lias been removed, the churn 
should be well washed with warm water, scalding with boiling water, 
and left to air. The same method of preparation and cleaning equally 
apply to all makes of churns. 

If an air-tight churn is used, such as an 44 End over End ” or barrel 
churn, it should be ventilated frequently for the first ten minutes. If 
this is not done churning will be prolonged. In summer, when the 
butter appears like wet Indian meal, add a little cold water, and in 
winter add water at a temperature of 65° F. Stop churning when the 
butter is as large as good-sized shot. 

Some of the most common causes of failure to obtain butter are as 
follows:— 

L Neglecting to ventilate air-tight churns; 

2. Over-ripening or under-ripening of the cream or milk; 

3. Churning with too high or too low a temperature ; 

4. Over-filling the churn ; 

5. Cream obtained from the milk of cows all of which have been 

a long time in mijk, 
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Where a modern churn is used the buttermilk should be strained 
through a hair sieve, and the butter washed in 
Washing of Batter, the ch^rn—using only as much water for each 
washing as will float the butter. After the 
water has been added the lid should be put on and the chum turned 
round a few times. As a general rule two washings will suffice, but in 
very hot weather three washings may be necessary. In the case of an 
old-fashioned churn the butter should be lifted from the buttermilk with 
a scoop and washed in a tub, using the scoop to stir it about in the 
water. Great care should be taken not to overwash butter, as this 
destroys the finest flavours. In summer the coldest well water available 
should be used for washing. In winter it will be necessary to raise the 
washing water to a temperature of from 50° to 55* F. This makes the 
butter more easily worked. 

Whether a butter-worker or a tub is used, the suiting should be done 
immediately the butter is washed, without any 
Salting and Working previous working. Only the best quality of 
Batter. dairy salt ought to be used, and it should be dry 

and finely ground. The amount of salt wdll 
depend upon the requirements of the market. “ Slightly salted” butter 
should have J oz., 44 mild cured,” l ox.., and “salt ” butter 1 oz. of salt 
to every pound of butter. For every six pounds of butter an extra ounce 
of salt should be added to allow for drainage. If a butter-worker is 
used, and when not more than A oz. uf salt has been added to each lb., 
the butter may be rolled out six or eight times. Where heavy lilting 
is practised extra working must be given in proportion to the amount 
of salt used. This is necessary to prevent streakiness or unevenness in 
colour. 

In hot weather, when the butter is soft, it is advisable to place it, 
after the salt has been added, in a cool and draughty place to w firul > ,, 
and to finish the working early the following morning. 

In making the butter into rolls or prints wooden hands or 44 spades ” 
should be used, and when made up, each roll 
Making Up and should be wrapped ill parchment or 44 butter 

Marketing. paper" previously damped to prevent it stick¬ 

ing. Butter ought never to be taken to market 
wrapped in cabbage or rhubarb leaves. The basket should be lined 
with a clean white cloth. When exposed for sale butter should not be 
placed in the sun, as this not only spoils the flavour, but also the appear 
anceof even the best-made butter, 
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Firkins or boxes should be well scrubbed with hot water and steeped 
for a short time in hot pickle, cooled and lined with butter paper 
previously soaked in brine. This steepii^ is done with the object of re¬ 
moving the woody taste which the packages would otherwise impart to 
the butter. In packing, the butter should be well pressed down round 
the edges or corners, finished off smoothly, and covered over neatly with 
butter paper as at the bottom. For further particulars as to the pack¬ 
ing of butter see the Department's leaflet No. 60—The Packing of 
Butter. 

Pans, vessels, separator discs, and other utensils, may bo best cleaned by 
first being washed with a brush in tepid water, 
Cleansing of Utensils, then scalded with boiling water, and without 
further treatment placed on a drying-rack 

exposed to sun and air. 

A new chum should first be washed with tepid water, well scrubbed with 
salt, then washed with hot water several times 
Preparation of a until the water comes away quite clear. Hot 
New Chum. pickle should then be allowed to stand in the 
chum for a short time; then after rinsing again 
with hot water it should be left to air for at least one day before using. 
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THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN A GENERAL 
EDUCATION* 

Based on a Lecture delivered on the 11th July, 1906, as the first of a 
series in connection with the Department's Scheme of Short Summer 
Courses for Teachers. 

It may be remembered that on a similar occasion to this, nearly a 
year ago, it was my privilege to address you on the subject of “ Method 
in Science Teaching.” To*day my theme is a wider one. Just as an 
artist steps back from his work to examine it from a distance and judge 
of its proportions and general effect, so should teachers from time to 
time take a wider survey of their work and inquire the end and pur¬ 
pose of the several }iarts of the structure they are attempting to raise. 
Such a course seems peculiarly desirable in regard to a subject such as 
Science whose claims to a definite position in a general education are 
coming, though tardily, to be recognised. These claims, strong though 
they are, cannot lie maintained unless teachers of Science clearly 
realise the end and aim of instruction in Science and the relation such 
instruction bears to the three main branches of a general education. 
It is necessary at this point, however, to still further extend our 
survey and again inquire, “ What is the end and aim of all education ? ” 
The question has been often asked, and as often answered—at all events 
so far as its broad tendencies are concerned. But changing social con¬ 
ditions invest the question with a new significance every time it is 
raised. 

Perhaps the chief aim of education could scarcely be more tersely or 
comprehensively stated than in the words of 

The Chief Aims of the Gei man poet philosopher Goethe: “ Im . 

Education. Ganzen Guten Wahren resolut zu leben”—to 
live resolutely in the whole, the good and the true. But the 
educationist, while he may readily admit this, requires a fuller 
analysis. One of our greatest Nineteenth Century Philosophers has 
stated very clearly the aims of education. Herbert Spencer thus 
summarises these aims: “ The essential question for us is: How to 
live ? Not how to live in the mere material sense only, but in the 
widest sense. The general problem which comprehends every special 
problem is the right ruling of conduct in all directions under all cir- 
pumstances—in what way to treat the body; in what way to treat 

2 V 
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the mind ; in what way to manage our affairs ; in what way to bring 
up a family; in what way to utilise all those sources of happiness 
which nature supplies—how to use our faculties to- the greatest 
advantage of ourselves and others—how to live completely 1 And this 
being the great thing needful for us to learn, is by consequence the 
great thing which education has to teach. To prepare us for com* 
plete living is the function which education lias to discharge; and the 
only rational inode of judging of any educational course is to judge in 
what degree it discharges such functions.” 

This statement of the aims of education, however, though helpful 
and inspiring, will not carry us far in the draw- 
Changing mg up of curriculum, or as to the best methods 

Conditions* in which to teach its subjects. But while there 
cannot, I supjose, be any great difference of 
opinion as to the aims of education, there is the greatest diversity of 
opinion as to the means by which those aims are to be obtained. There 
are books without number on education ; but their influence becomes 
practically negligible before a government code or an examination sys¬ 
tem, especially when codes and systems are buttressed by grants from 
public funds. Now codes and systems are inevitable and essential, but 
must change with changing conditions. Too often they lag behind 
these social changes. Let me explain more clearly what I mean. I 
feel very strongly that education systems during the last thirty years 
at all events, have had too little regard to the status of those being 
educated. We must not forget that education is a life-long business, 
beginning with the cradle and ending with the grave. Before the 
passing of the Elementary Education Acts of 1870 the great mass of the 
population received the whole of their education outside schools. They 
were taught morals at home and at church, and they learned their craft 
—and usually learned it very well—duiing a long term of apprentice¬ 
ship. Thus, School and College education was for the few, and was 
directed to a preparation for the learned professions. With the passing 
of the Elementary Education Acts, however, when opportunities were 
given to every child, however poor, to obtain an education in a public 
Elementary school, the nature and aim should have been changed. Un¬ 
happily we have not yet sufficiently differentiated between the educa¬ 
tion necessary to fit a youth for the work in life to which he will in all 
probability be called and the education which is to lead to what we 
may call Scholarship* I would not withhold from any youth of conspi¬ 
cuous ability the opportunity to rise to the top of that educational 
ladder of which we have heard so much. But is it not possible that we 
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have allowed too much to our geniuses and in seeking for them have 
sacrificed many of those who were made of good enough material for 
the every-day work of life, but of a material which could not receive the 
high polish of the scholar. 

It is necessary here to guard against two extremes. The first of 
them assumes that a youth is born to a par* 

Two Extremes to be Ocular status in society and must remain 

avoided. . 

there. 

The other point of view does not stop at giving the legitimate oppor¬ 
tunities to poor boys of ability, but consciously or unconsciously edu¬ 
cates many a boy out of a position in which he might serve his neighbour, 
and into one he may never fill with profit. 

My belief is then that we have not sufficiently considered in our edu¬ 
cational system the future of those we educate, 
A defeot in present and the consequence is that in too many cases 
Educational System, we have unfitted the youth for the only position 
in life which he might occupy with credit to 
himself and advantage to his neighbour. It has had the effect in too 
many cases of removing the youth from the country to the town, and 
from the honest craft to an occupation more genteel, hut perhaps no 
more creditable, and this state of things arises in part at least, to quote 
the words of Thomas Huxley, from IC the mischievous delusion that brain 
work is in itself, and apart from its quality, a nobler or more respect¬ 
able thing than handiwork.'* Such education may be a deadly mischief 
to the workman, and lead to the rapid ruin of the industries it is 
intended to serve. 

A dispassionate survey of the field of primary education shows still, I 
venture to say, a great neglect in the training 
Faculty of Observa- of a large part—and that certainly not the least 
tion and Executive im[>ortant part—of one's nature. I frankly admit 
powers should be the fundamental importance of the three IVs, 
trained. but we are apt to forget that the three E’s are 

only a means to an end. They are the tools by 
which a great work may be accomplished, but alone may be an instrument 
for evil as well as for good. I am not here, however, dealing with the 
general question of educational reform, but only making a plea for the 
wider introduction of forms of instruction which will lead to the training of 
the faculty of observation and the executive powers. Broadly speaking 
these forms of instruction consist of Science, Drawing, and Manual 
work. I do not suggest that such traiuiug may not be secured by 
other subjects; indeed I have strongly urged the great value of 

2 y 2 
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geography when taught on rational lines, but I regard the subjects I 
have mentioned as most important yet neglected elements in education. 
I shall coniine myself, however, to the use of Science as an instrument 
of education. As taught for many years, the inclusion of Science in 
the general education could hardly be defended. The aim—if conscious 
aim there was—seemed to be to convey in the form of didactic instruc* 
tion some of the ascertained facts of Science, and the possession of those 
facts was usually decided by means of a written examination. Let us, 
however, inquire what the principal functions of a well designed course 
are. I do not know that I could express these mom briefly than by 
quoting from the Prefatory Note to the Department’s Programme for 
Day Secondary Schools. They are :— 

(1) The education of the power of observation, involving the ex¬ 

ercise of judgment and the training of the senses. 

(2) The training of the reasoning powers. 

(3) The training of the executive powers. The experimental work 

performed by the pupils themselves involves the cultivation 

of manual dexterity, initiative, and self-reliance. 

(4) The imparting of some of the more important principles and 

facts of physical science. 


It will be seen that if these ends are to be attained teaching must 
be practical, and as much importance must 

Method of be attached to the method by which the in- 
Instruction must „ 

be practical struction is conferred as upon the results 

obtained. If we are to train the faculty of 

observation the teacher must do less and the pupil must do more. The 

little, however, the teacher does must be intensely purposeful and to 

the point. It is, however, the pupil’s eyes and ears and judgment 

that have to be trained, and we shall never train them if we supersede 

them; nor shall we train them if we tell the student that which he 

might be expected to find out for himself. One principle I would lay 

down, which I believe is of great importance in this connection. It is, 

that instruction is, generally speaking, of little value unless the mind is 

ready to receive it, and you will probably grant me that if our pupils 

remember one-tenth of what they are told, brilliant results will be 

accomplished. The fact is, and perhaps we may be thankful for it, 

that the human mind, especially when young, readily rejects useless 

knowledge. Unfortunately, it also rejects much useful knowledge, and 

this is largely because it is presented in an undigestible state. In 

approaching the treatment of the scientific problem with pupils, the first, 
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and perhaps the greatest difficulty, is to get them to. realise the nature 
of a problem. Once this is done the rest becomes comparatively easy. 
Once get the student’s mind into the interrogative mood and the 
solution of the problem becomes easy. 

I do not think too great importance can be attached to the training of 
the faculty of observation. We have abundant 
Training of the ev idence that the sense organs are capable of 
asoning powers. e d llca ^ ( j to a very high degree. Early 

lessons in Science should, therefore, be directed to this end, and in this 
connection the drawing lesson is no less important than the Science lesson. 
The second great function of the teaching of Science is the training 
of the reasoning powers. It has frequently been used as an argument 
against the teaching of Science, and conversely as a plea for what may 
be called “ memory ” subjects, that while a child has great power of 
remembering things, he has little power of reasoning. The first of 
these statements I believe to be true ; the latter I believe to be false. 
Children in general possess extraordinary power of reasoning : that 
they so frequently arrive at wrong conclusions is due to the use of 
imperfect data. Now it is argued that in training these reasoning 
powers we should make use of what is called the “ scientific method.” 
It is not suggested that the scientific method is confined to subjects 
of scientific inquiry. The methods employed, consciously or un¬ 
consciously by a scientific investigator, are not different from those 
used in any other walk of life-—in say our social relationships—and 
the process by which we arrive at an opinion in regard to a person's 
character and capabilities; but the great advantage of dealing with 
what are called natural phenomena is that the facts are far leas in¬ 
volved, and offer a far less complicated problem with which to deal. It 
is not contended that the inductive method might not with advantage 
be employed with other subjects of the curriculum. Many teachers 
have for long so employed it. Geography taught by this method is most 
effective and then becomes a scientific subject, not the hopeless collec¬ 
tion of place-names which too often masquerades as geography. 
History, if properly taught, trains the pupil to draw conclusions from 
a series of carefully collected facts. 

Before passing to the consideration of Science as taught in Secondary 
and Technical schools, I should like briefly to 
Soienoe in Primary refer to the teaching of Science in Primary 
Schools. schools, particularly as for several years of my 

life I was closely connected with such teaching, 
and for the fer weightier reason that probably not five per cent of those 
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Attending Primary schools ever pass into Secondary schools at ail* I 
venture to express the view that the general principles I have been 
dealing with are as applicable in the domain of Primary education as in 
that of Secondary, and that Science in the form of Object Lessons for 
the smaller standards and more systematic and practical work for the 
upper standards should be introduced -into every Primary school. I 
shall, I know, be told that for many years past Science has formed part 
of the curriculum of many Primary schools. I am aware of the circum¬ 
stance, although here I can speak with a greater knowledge of English 
schools than of Irish schools. In regard to the former I know that it 
was customary in many schools to teach such subjects as Agriculture, 
Magnetism and Electricity, and other branches of Science; but I am 
glad to say that such teaching has been discredited, and for this reason. 
It is impossible to give sound instruction in any specialised branch of 
Science such as those mentioned unless certain fundamental principles 
common to all sciences have been mastered. I think that the syllabus 
now in use in a large number of National schools of Ireland forms an 
admirable basis for instruction I refer to as essential. What we want, 
as it seems to me, is an extension of this work, and I would like to 
see this combined with nature teaching on similar lines in rural 
districts. 

I come now to Science as taught in the Secondary schools of 
Ireland, and this is a matter which closely 
Science in Irish concerns my audience here to-day, the 

Secondary Sohools. great majority of whom are engaged in 
teaching the subjects of the Department's 
programme in Intermediate schools. Five years ago scarcely any 
Secondary school in Ireland possessed a room devoted to practical 
science teaching. To-day I can scarcely mention a school that 
has not a laboratory devoted to such work. For the last six years 
a large number of the Secondary school teachers of Ireland have 
devoted a large part of thedr summer vacation for the purpose of 
supplementing their knowledge by obtaining practical experience 
in the Department's programme for Secondary schools* The 
result is that Science is being taught in all these schools on a 
rational basis, but it will be necessary for many years to come to 
maintain our strenuous efforts to secure for such teaching its due 
position in a general education. No attitude could be so damag* 
ing to the teaching of Science as to regard it as in any sense an 
extra or optional subject. There is little danger of Science attaining 
undue prominence in Irish Secondary schools. It ?s not likely in any 



degree to adversely affect humanistic studies. On the other hand, if 
properly taught there is hardly a subject of the Secondary school 
curriculum that will not be benefited by the same work. I regard, 
for example, the first year's syllabus as well calculated to assist the 
teaching of elementary mathematics. The teaching may, and 
should, be co-ordinated with the teaching of geography. In 
proper hands it may also make a contribution to classical teaching. 

Again and again we have ventured to insist upon what we 
regard as an important principle in this work, namely, that the 
method of teaching is of far greater importance than the mere im¬ 
parting of knowledge; that, at all events, so far as the first two years' 
course is concerned the main object of the course is to teach the pupil 
to observe and to reason upon what he observes. Indeed, the whole 
course is directed towards developing what we have spoken of as 
the scientific method of Science. As to the method of teaching, 
there is no new or strange doctrine. We only ask that instead of 
teaching the facts of Science by the high and dry didactic method 
you shall regard the pupil as a thinking being; you shall refrain 
from telling him that which he should have opportunity for finding 
out for himself in the laboratory; and that you shall shape your 
teaching as far as possible on the inductive method, since it is 
this method which has consciously or unconsciously led to scien¬ 
tific discovery and progress. In discussing this question with 
teachers, I have been told that this method is the one adopted by 
Socrates, and so it is. with one all-important difference. Socrates 
put his questions to the human mind: Francis Bacon taught us 
that we must put our questions to nature. A good example of 
the Socratic method may be seen in the cross-examination related 
in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, where Socrates asks a young 
man, Glauco, who aspired to rule the state, a number of questions as 
to his fituoss for this task. The conclusion of Socrates after many 
searching questions is worthy of being committed to memory. He 
says: M If, therefore, you desire to be admired and esteemed by 
your country beyond all others you must exceed all others in the 
knowledge of those things which you are ambitious of undertaking, 
and thus qualified I shall not scruple to insure your success when¬ 
ever you may think proper to preside over the Commonwealth.” 
The Socratic method was well calculated to turn out an excellent 
controversialist, but it was rather barren of results in the domain 
of scientific discovery. As a matter of fact, Socrates, while in 
early life greatly interested in inquiries concerning natural 
phenomena, became fatigued when studying objects through the 



perception of the senses only, and looked for the ideals or reflec¬ 
tions of them in the mind and turned, as he tells us, his attention 
to M words and discourses.” His attitude, indeed, was the very 
antithesis of the spirit of the " Novum Organum.” With Bacon 
a new spirit was awakened. He warns us that progress can only 
be made through the medium of a sound induction based upon 
properly assorted facts. The conclusions at which he arrives, 
though half concealed under quaint imagery, have been of untold 
value. 

There is no necessity to make a fetish of the inductive method, 
but it is surely wise that in teaching the 
Students should be fundamental principles of Science we should 
Investigators. seek to place our students as far as may be 
in the attitude of investigators. Let the 
student observe for himself such facts as bear upon the principle 
we wish him to learn, and reason upon what he h&B observed. I 
notice here two great collateral advantages. We are training the 
powers of observation of the student, and ih leaving him to per¬ 
form the experiment for himself we are training his executive 
powers. When a principle has been established in this way, I 
think we should fully discuss it in all its-bearings with our pupils, 
and seek more than at present to utilise these principles to illus¬ 
trate matters of every-day life. Again and again does one find 
the pupil regarding the great principles learned in the laboratory 
as something peculiar to it and remote from everyday existence. 

I must now refer briefly to the teaching of Science in Evening 
schools. I have laid great stress upon the 
Science in Evening value of Science in Primary and Secondary 
Schools. education as a means of mental training. 

We cannot hope, under present conditions, 
to cause Science teaching to wholly fulfil such a mission in Evening 
schools, and yet I regard the Evening Technical school of supreme 
importance. I would greatly prefer a Day Technical school if we 
could have it, and I am glad to believe that great development is 
possible in this direction; but the Evening Technical school will 
long have a most important duty to perform in relation to indus* 
try. The students of our Evening Technical Schools are intensely 
in earnest, their attendance is voluntary, and the majority of 
them are engaged in employment where they learned how much 
they need to know. But these very circumstances dictate a dif^ 
rent treatment of the students. They come to learn something 
which, should bear as closely as possible on their daily ^ 
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for the most part they are impatient of scientific principles which 
do not appear to bear directly on their business. It is true that 
many students ambitious to attain the higher branches of their 
calling find it necessary to stop and go back to make good some 
fundamental defect in their education. Our students often find 
that they are not in a position to study a specific branch in Science 
because of their defective knowledge of mathematics. Notwith¬ 
standing, there are large numbers from the ranks of labour for 
whom we should be prepared to afford a training which might be 
rejected as unsuitable for producing captains of industry but 
yet would lead to greatly increased efficiency in the ranks. Exist¬ 
ing industrial conditions dictate that technical education must not 
seriously delay the entrance of boys into working life. We are 
not much helped by references to Germany while conditions are 
entirely different, but must seek to work out our own special pro¬ 
blems, utilising such light as may be shed upon them by the 
practice in other countries. We may hope for a great develop¬ 
ment of apprenticeship schools, for we must remember that the 
workshop is after all a trade technical school, and that the work¬ 
shop has been organised to train workers as well as to use them. 
We may be able to utilise our central Technical schools for the 
teaching of principles only. Until then they have widely varied 
and most important functions to fulfil. “ A self-governing 
nation/' as Professor Sadler says in his report on Secondary Edu¬ 
cation in Liverpool, “ needs good Evening schools, because they pro¬ 
vide what is really a form of Secondary education for the masses 
of the people/' and he adds, that “ so far &s Evening classes 
in technical subjects are concerned, there are many signs that the 
more enlightened employers of labour are taking a much keener 
interest than heretofore in the question of the education of their 
apprentices." There are signs of a growing interest in Ireland 
also, where, in some cases—still too few—employers have sought 
to join hands with educators in regard to the education of the 
young worker. Better still is the increasing interest and favour¬ 
able attitude of the trades organisations themselves. They have 
realised the importance of technical education and may be relied 
upon to co-operate in its advancement. 


GEORGE FLETCHER. 
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IRISH BACON. 

The Department have recently carried out an inspection of all the 
important bacon factories in Ireland, and have also made inquiries 
as to the trade in Irish bacon amongst wholesale bacon factors in 
London and the North of England. 

For the production of bacon of the highest quality it is necessary. (1) 
to breed suitable pigs, (2) to feed the pigs properly, (3) to ensure that 
only healthy animals are used, and (4) to cure the pork under the best 
sanitary and other conditions. 

Great attention has of late years been [mid to the breeding of pigs 
in Irelaud. Previous to the establishment of 
Breeding of suitable th e Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland the Bacon Curers’ Asso¬ 
ciation in the South of Ireland took steps to encourage farmers to pro¬ 
duce an improved type of pig by supplying them with well-bred boat's. 
For five years the Department have placed at the disposal of County 
Committees funds for the improvement of swine. As a result of these 
endeavours on the part of the Bacon Curers* Association and of the 
Department, the Irish pig has greatly improved in quality and in 
suitability for the making of bacon. 

One of the most important factors in producing pigs for bacon is 
proper feeding, and in respect to this matter 
Proper Feeding of Ireland is in a singularly good position, for it 
possesses in quantity excellent foods for pig 
feeding, i.e., separated milk, buttermilk, and potatoes. These, when 
supplemented by home-grown or purchased cereals, make 'first-class 
rations for the production of the best quality of pork, and the Irish 
farmer having, as has been already shown, a supply of well-bred pigs is 
able to market them in excellent condition. 

Further, inspection of pigs is carried out by the Veterinary Inspec¬ 
tors of the Department, and in the fairs and 
Only healthy Pigs markets by Inspectors under the local authori- 
killed for Oaring* ^ efl# pains are spared to ensure that none 
bat healthy pigs reach the curers’ establishments. 
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As regards the curing of the pigs, this is a long-established industry in 
Ireland, and Irish bacon has deservedly obtained 
Sanitary Conditions a world-wide reputation. The recent inspection 
0 served in Curing. ^ acon factories in Ireland shows that 

great attention has been given to the carrying out of the curing under 
sanitary conditions, and several of the curing establishments are models, 
both as to construction and management. 

Careful inquiries have, however, been made outside of Ireland among 
representative merchants as to their opinion 
High Estimation of regarding Irish bacon. As a result of these 
Irish-cured Bacon. inquirie8 the Department are in a position to 

refute the statements recently made to the detriment of Irish bacon. 
That the British public are content to pay more for the well-known 
brands of Irish produce than for the bacon imported from any other 
country is abundant proof, if that is required, of the high estimation 
in which they are held. Irish bacon and hams are renowned for 
their mild cure combined with good-keeping quality, excellent flavour, 
uniform quality of each particular brand, and comparative freedom 
from lt mis-cures.” This reputation extends to the Continent, Irish 
hams being especially prized in Paris and Brussels. There is no founda¬ 
tion whatever for the statement that, as compared with previous years, 
a greater proportion of second-class bacon is now exported from Ireland; 
and equally untrue is the report that the best Irish pigs are bought by 
English baeon-curers for export to their establishments in England 
On the contrary, the evidence of bacon merchants abundantly proves 
that the reputation of Irish hams and bacon never stood higher than it 
does at the present time. 
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THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN 

CATTLE. 

The possibility of preventing tuberculosis depends upon the fact that it 
is an infectious disease, and, being infectious, 
Tuberculosis an the steps to be taken are parallel to those taken 

Infectious Disease, for the prevention of any other infectious disease, 
viz., isolation of the infected animals and de¬ 
struction of the infecting germs. 

Until recently tuberculosis was believed to be a hereditary disease 
—a disease which the offspring of tuberculous parents could rarely 
escape, and which, if escaped, would re-appear sooner or later in their 
descendants. The escaping generation, if it did not hand down the 
disease, handed down the tendency to contract it, and in their descen* 
dants this tendency developed into the disease itself! Thus, for the 
descendants of a tuberculous ancestry there was little hope. If they 
escaped the disease they carried with them the tendency to contract it. 

These beliefs are now known to be wrong. An animal can become 
tuberculous only by infection with the germs of the disease. And not 
only so: there is no evidence that the offspring of tuberculous ancestors 
are more liable to the disease than the offspring of those that are sound. 
Experiments have shown that, by removing them from infection, 
individuals with a tuberculous ancestry may grow up sound and remain 
sound, whereas others with a sound ancestry, by being brought in 
contact with the disease, may become unsound. 

To know how to prevent tuberculosis we must know how an animal 
becomes infected, and how it infests others. 

How the Disease There are two main pathways by which the 
is Spread. germs of the disease enter the body—the nose 
and the mouth, with the breath or with the 
food and drink. The germs are living things, and, being alive, they 
must be fed. Thou* natural food is the living tissues of a living animal. 
Once in contact with living tissues the genus endeavour to feed upon 
them, and, if they succeed, the animal whose tissues are attacked has 
contracted the disease. The germs multiply quickly at the points they 
have attacked, and at these places there arises an accumulation of the 
germs themselves and of the tissues destroyed. From these accumulations 
germs pass on to neighbouring tissues, or are oarried sometimes to 
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distant parts of the body. Thus the centres first attacked lead on to 
others! these to others still, and so on till in time the majority of the 
animal's glands and organs may be diseased. 

The progress of the disease depends upon the resistance the animal is 
able to offer to it. This resistance depends upon the animal's inherited 
strength, and upon fresh air, food, shelter and healthy exercise, in the 
earlier stages of tuberculosis a vigorous, well-nurtured animal may recover; 
in the later stages its chances are slender indeed. Thus the disease is 
usually less extensive in young than in old animals. It is also much 
less common among young than among older animals. The following 
is an estimate of the number of cattle affected at different ages in the 
United Kingdom :—Yearlings, 5 to 10 percent.; two-year-olds, 10 to 
20 per cent.; cows, 40 to 60 per cent. 

It is unfortunate that, in its earlier stages, tuberculosis is not readily 
detected. An animal may have had the disease for years before being 
found out, and for some time it may have been spreading the infection. 
The earlier recognisable symptoms ate that the animal ceases to thrive; 
its coat becomes dry and staring, and loses its oily feeling; the hide is 
less soft and pliable, and adheres more closely to the* body; the eyes 
look sunken and dull. Later, these symptoms are accentuated, the 
belly becomes tucked up, and very often the animal Jias a hard, painful 
cough, and is unable to endure cold. Other symptoms are swellings 
about the throat, continued looseness of the bowels, and rises in temper¬ 
ature. Among cows a frequent sign is that they abort, become uncertain, 
or cease altogether to breed. 

It is when the disease is in the lungs or in the udder that an animal 
is most dangerous to others. When the lungs begin to break down the 
germs of the disease are scattered with every cough. If the diseased 
animal is in the house, then the walls, the floor, the feeding-trough, 
and other parts near become spattered with infective materials. They 
are similarly spattered when the throat swelling bursts. These infective 
materials dry up and a germ-laden dust is raised and tossed about with 
the very slightest breath of air. Every other animal then living in the 
same house runs risk of contracting the disease. If there are more 
animals than one spreading the disease, then the risks to the others ar 
increased. In a byre that has been tuberculous for years, the accumu¬ 
lated risk may become enormous. 

In the case of tubercular udder, the risks are to those that drink the 
milk. A calf reared by its dam takes the whole risk. Calves among 
whom the milk from a tubercular udder is divided, divide the risks 
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among them. How many they are that take these risks may be calculated 
from the basis of one cow in every thirty or forty having a tubercular 
udder. 

The udder of every cow should be examined, and if any cow’s udder 
is tubercular her milk should be used no longer* Such milk is 
dangerous. A tubercular udder is detected first by feeling one or more 
hard little knots in the soft and flexible interior. As the disease pro¬ 
ceeds these knots become larger and larger. The smallest knot is a 
sufficient warning. 

From the foregoing the steps that should be taken to prevent the 
disease are apparent. They are separation of the sound from the 
unsound and thorough disinfection of infected 

How the Disease may p rein i ses . Animals which from tlieir outward 

be Prevented 

* appearance exhibit symptoms of tuberculosis 
should be cleared out at once. They are a certain source of infection 
to the rest of the herd ; and they cannot be fattened or expected to 
breed. By the use of tuberculin it is possible to divide the remainder 
of the apparently healthy herd into those that are sound and those that 
are unsound. The former, as well as all young animals from which it 
is intended to breed, should as far as practicable be kept apart in order 
to obviate the danger of infection. 

While those who take up seriously the question of ridding their 
herds of tuberculosis will find in tuberculin, when used with the above 
object, an excellent aid to the end they have in view, the simple process 
of thorough disinfection as a means of eradicating this disease is not 
only simple and inexpensive, but, if well done, effective. It should, 
therefore, be undertaken by every owner of breeding stock. 

The byre or cow-house must fitst be thoroughly cleared of all food, 
straw, litter, or manure. The disinfectant to be used is crude carbolic 
acid. Mix this in hot water iii the proportion of one of acid to twenty 
of water. Stir until the acid is well mixed with the water; then with the 
hot mixture spray every part of the inside of the building until it is 
thoroughly saturated. The greatest attention should be given to the 
feeding-troughs and other parts near them which have been most * 
breathed or coughed upon; but no part of the building —floors, walls/ 
eaves, crevices, even the wood of the roof—should be omitted. The 
mixture can be sprayed with an ordinary garden syringe or with a 
spraying machine. The quantity required is about one gallon of the 
acid to every ten head of crittle, that is two gallons of the mixture to 
every head; but the first time a place is disinfected it would be wise to' 
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use more. The disinfecting should be done once every year at least; 
preferably in summer when the cattle are on the pastures and the byres 
are empty. All doors and windows should be kept closed for eight or 
ten hours after the byre or cow-house has been sprayed. If an animal 
shows signs of tuberculosis during the winter and has to be removed, 
the part of the byre it stood in should be disinfected before another fills 
its place. 

The man who is using the sprayer or syringe should keep his hands 
and arms well smeared with oil during the process. 

The farmer who follows the above directions faithfully may reasonably 
hope to have his whole herd entirely sound in a few years ; but his 
success will depend upon his keenness in jingling out and isolating 
suspected animals, and in the thoroughness with which his premises are 
disinfectod. It will also depend upon the care he exercises in intro¬ 
ducing new animals, more especially cows, to his herd. If he is bound 
to buy in strange stock, he should treat them as suspects until he is 
assured they are sound. 

If a farmer is unable to have the sound and the unsound in separate 
houses, then he can at least have them in separate ends of the same 
house, with as much space between them as possible. In such a case, 
however, the disinfection must be done oftener than once a year, and 
the unsound must be got rid of with the very shortest delay. But the 
same success cannot be looked for as with complete isolation. 

But disinfection and isolation must never become an excuse for 
neglecting the remedies provided by nature, which are sunlight, fresh 
air, and exercise. With regard to light and air, the byre should be as 
like as possible to the open field, and every animal should have frequent 
exercise. 

Copies of this article in leaflet form (No. 610 may be obtained free of 
charge } and post free t on application to the Secretary , Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction joi Ireland , Upper M err ion- 
street, Dublin . Letters of application so addressed need not be 
stamped . 
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THE MARKETING OF IRISH PRODUCE. 

I.—EGGS. 

Since the beginning of the year inquiries have been made into 
the state of the Irish egg trade in the British markets, and in 
the pursuance of these inquiries a number of those engaged in the 
distribution work of the trade have been interviewed with the 
object of eliciting the fullest expression of their views on the 
matter. 

Five of those called on said that no further improvement in 
handling Irish eggs by shippers was pos- 
Noticeable improve- sible. Twenty-six said they had noticed a 
ment in Packing. distinct improvement in recent years in 
handling and packing, while sixteen 
showed the Inspector cases of Irish eggs they had received which 
were all that could be desired as regards the eggs, cleanliness, 
grading, paeking, and package used. 

Where this good packing was seen the Irish egg was more than 
holding its own ; some of the comments made by buyers were dis¬ 
tinctly encouraging. 

“ Getting from good shippers only; buy nothing but Irish.” 

Buying more and more Irish; quality so much improved.” 

# “ Can’t get enough Irish eggs (well packed) for demand, which 

is becoming greater year by year.” 

The competition in the egg trade is increasing. Supplies now 
come from Russia, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Belgium, France, Canada, Egypt, U. S. America, Sweden, Italy, 
Spain, and Morocco—in several places there were seen very good 
eggs, well packed, sent from WalcR, Cornwall and the North of 
Scotland, while the essentially English new-laid egg trade was 
found to be steadily growing. 

It was stated that profits in eggs were never cut so fine as they 
are to-day, and that firms handling large 
Requirements of quantities were prepared to take smaller 
the Buyers must be profits where the grading, package, packing 
attended to. and cleanliness were known and could be 
absolutely relied on—where contrary con¬ 
ditions prevail, or are believed to prevail , these same firms are 
Chary of doing business, and m one very large trader put it';' “ All 
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the Irish we handle comes to us on consignment.” Now no Irish 
shipper who packs reliable, clean eggs in packages as demanded by 
the purchaser, graded and true to grade, need ever sell on consign¬ 
ment ; sending on consignment is to a large extent a sign of weak¬ 
ness and does harm to the trade. 

Several of the largest buyers in Great Britain, not being able to 
get their requirements met by shippers, have been compelled to 
come over to Ireland and pack eggs in a satisfactory manner to 
Ell their orders. Unless a large number of the Irish shippers alter 
their methods this departure is likely to be greatly extended. 

Some investigations were made as to frauds on shippers. A num¬ 
ber of people in several of the large cities or 
Frauds on Shippers, towns at the commencement of each season 
circularise shippers in Ireland, give glowing 
accounts of the prospects, promise good prices, and a ready sale; a 
few shippers have been caught by these specious promises, and have 
sent eggs on consignment. Sometimes first consignments are paid 
for in the hope of larger consignments being sent; more often than 
not the first lot is not paid for and the eggs are sold below current 
market prices. If shippers will boar in mind that there is always 
a market at a fair price for well-packed, reliable eggs, and cease 
consigning eggs to unknown firms, not only will a practice 
entailing loss to themselves be stopped, but one of some great 
drawbacks to the healthy development of the egg trade be removed. 

In considering the question of how to further improve the Irish 
egg trade, it may be stated—(1) that as to 
The Market Conditions size and quality the Irish eggs are con- 
to be observed* sidered satisfactory; (2) that there is a 
strong demand for Irish eggs in Great 
Britain; that there is a distinct desire on the part of the public, 
and therefore of the retailers and wholesale firms to buy them; but 
(3) that many of the merchants complain that modern market 
conditions are not considered, and that suggestions made by them 
are not carried out. The following are the conditions and require¬ 
ments demanded: --Better cases, cleaner and better packing, 
cleaner eggs, truer grading, less “ holding back,” and less 
breakages. 

Many of the cases seen by the Inspector were too small for the 
eggs they contained, and the eggs were 
Better Cases* too tightly packed; others were made of 
wood too light in substance ; others, again, 
were made of unseasoned wood, which gives off a dampness 
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affecting packing and eggs. The bulk of the buyers asked 
that cases should be made of white, dry, clean-looking foreign 
wood, but if dry native wood were used it is believed that little 
objection would be raised. As to the sizes of cases, three very 
old buyers preferred large cases holding forty great hundreds or 
more. One case holding sixty-four great hundreds, and weighing 
11 £ cwt., was seen being unloaded with considerable difficulty in a 
northern town. Of the large number of buyers that were inter¬ 
viewed a few said they preferred more than one size case; forty- 
seven desired the long division, twelve groat hundred case, so that 
the case might be sawn through to make two six great hundred flat 
cases; three preferred the same size and shape with three divisions, 
to make four three great hundred flat cases; thirty-two preferred 
the six-layer deep six great hundred case ; forty-six preferred the 
four-layer flat six great hundred case; thirty-one preferred 
the four-layer flat three great hundred case. Taking these figures 
as representative, it must be assumed that the standardising of 
egg cases to any one model is not advisable at this juncture. 
Shippers are recommended to find out the requirements of their 
customers and pack the eggs accordingly. The tendency appears 
to be towards a long twelve great hundred one division, a flat six 
great hundred, and a flat three great hundred case. 

Seventy-six of the buyers said they required the packing 
material to be straw, clean and dry; thirteen 

Packing Material, asked for wood wool; five would take con¬ 
signments packed in either straw or wood 
wool; four required both used ; and forty-five expressed no opinion. 

Great stress was laid on the importance of having the straw 
used for packing perfectly clean and dry. Buyers complained of 
eggs being packed with damp straw, and some attributed this to 
the packing being done in the open and in the rain. Various 
objections to wood wool were raised, two of the most cogent being 
—(1) that cheap wood wool was often used : that this was frequently 
resinous, and when it got damp from rain or breakage the eggs 
took up the malodorous flavour and retained it; (2) “ Wood wool 
wasn't Irish, and was too much like the continental style of pack- 
ing.” It is significant that straw is used with nearly all the eggs 
packed by English firms in Ireland. 

Many of the buyers complained of eggs being slightly 
“ chipped.” This was ascribed to the custom of placing them in 
heaps before packing. 
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Dirty eggs are the greatest defect in the trade. One old shipper, 
himself an Irishman, put this concisely 
Cleaner Eggs. when he said, “ The chief thing to do to 
improve the trade is, send only clean eggs/* 
One erstwhile buyer of Irish eggs explained the necessity for this 
change being made by saying, “ I have a clean shop, and can't 
show dirty eggs." Sixty-two buyers said they would not have 
dirty eggs at any price; five asked that they (dirty eggs) might be 
packed in separate cases if sent; nine suggested that the eggs 
should be washed, packed separately, and that the cases should be 
specially marked and advised ; while only one said he would buy 
dirty eggs. 

The question of cleanliness is becoming of increasing importance. 
Foreign eggs are now sent practically universally clean, dirty eggs, 
if sent, are packed separately: and if better prices, greater con¬ 
sideration, and a larger opening for Irish eggs is desired, this 
matter must be dealt with thoroughly. 

Eighty-five buyers asked to have truer grading attended to; 

while only eight did not require them 
Truer Grading. graded ; twenty-eight said they wanted the 
eggs packed in rows, when if any small eggs 
were put in they would be immediately detected. This appears to 
be a suggestion of value. Foreign eggs are nearly all graded, and 
every effort is made to keep them true to grades ; Irish eggs must 
follow suit in order to successfully compete. 

It appears that producers and shippers of eggs in ail countries 
are more or less guilty of the practice of 

“ Holding Back.” “ holding back ” on a rising market . There 
is in all probability no one cause more 
destructive of confidence and satisfactory relations between buyer 
and seller. The small immediate profit which is gained is much 
more than swallowed up by the loss in profitable future business. 
At the moment there appears to be no entirely adequate method 
of dealing with this practice. An example might be made of a 
shipper sending very stale eggs by having the eggs seized as unfit 
for food by the sanitary inspector of the town where they are 
exposed for sale. Ofteu enough, however, it is the producer , not 
the shipper, who is to blame, and if an appeal to his honour, sense 
of fair play, his reason, and his duty to the buyer and the trade is 
of no avail* nothing further can be done. Stamping of Irish eggs 
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is not approved of by any of those of whom inquiry was made, and 
it is believed that in those countries where stamping is carried.on 
it is not so extensively done as heretofore. 

Fifty-one buyers complained of excessive breakages in Irish egg 
cases; seventeen attributed this to bad 
Breakages. handling; fifteen to bad packing. Next to 
cleanliness, improvement in this matter is 
most to be worked for. All eggs imported into Great Britain 
have to travel partly by water; therefore the matter of handling is 
similar in all cases of importation. Buyers state, however, that there 
are more breakages in Irish cases than in any other. They ascribe 
this to “ storing eggs in heaps before packing,” “ hasty pack¬ 
ing with trays,” “ insufficient straw round the sides of the cases,” 
“ thin wood of cases,” “ hurried handling by railway and steam¬ 
ship companies,” and “ carelessness of all concerned.” A number 
of the buyers declared that since they had purchased only twelve 
great hundred Jong cases their breakages have very much 
diminished; others have achieved the same result by having every¬ 
thing carried at company's risk. Whatever the cause of break¬ 
ages, it behoves all concerned to do their part in remedying a very 
unsatisfactory state of things—the * shipper, by paying more 
attention to the packing, and to the kind and quality of case used, 
and those handling, by not ‘ 1 up-ending ” cases and always remem¬ 
bering that eggs require very careful treatment. 

The demand for Irish pickled eggs is increasing. Nineteen 
traders stated that they were buying them, 
Pickled and Cold the quality being satisfactory ; eleven wanted 
Stored Eggs. to try them. It appears, however, that 
the demand is greater than the supply. 
“Lime” pickled was preferred to “glycerine.” Cold-stored eggs 
were not approved by either those who had experimented with 
them or those who had bought them. 

In addition to the points above enumerated it appears that if 
Irish eggs, in many places where the con^ 
New Laid Bggs. ditions are favourable, were collected daily 
as laid and despatched promptly to be sold 
as “ new laid,” much better prices might be obtained. This phase 
of the egg trade is worthy of consideration by progressive and up* 
to-date producers and shippers ; a few are already supplying new- 
laid eggs. Ireland and France are geographically in a better 
position to supply the British new-laid egg demand than any other 
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country. France has already gone a long way towards meeting 
this demand. Ireland should realise the possibilities and take the 
necessary steps to obtain a much better price for a proportion, at 
any rate, of her egg production. 

Advice to Egg Producers. 

The nests should be regularly supplied with clean, dry hay or 
straw. The result will be cleaner eggs for market. 

Eggs should not be “ held back ” ona rising market, nor at any 
other time. Eggs ‘ 1 held back 77 cannot retain their freshness, and 
the sale of such eggs does harm to the trade. 

The eggs should be packed carefully in a box or case when 
sending to market, clean, dry straw or wood wool being placed 
between. Chips which are not noticed when packing become 
breakages afterwards. 

As brown eggs sell best, every effort should be made to produce 
them. 

Advice to Egg Shippers. 

Only clean eggs should be bought; or less money should be paid 
for dirty eggs. The latter should be packed separately. 

Eggs should not be stored in heaps before packing; they should 
be packed as bought. 

The cases should be bought only from a reliable maker; cheap¬ 
ness is not everything. 

Dry seasoned wood, of the right thickness, and cases of the 
right size, should be insisted on. 

The eggs should only be packed in cases of the sizes demanded 
by the buyers. 

Clean, dry straw or non-resinous wood wool, in accordance with 
the customers' requirements, should only be used. 

In case of rain the packing of eggs should be done under cover. 

When using packing trays the work should not be done too 
hurriedly. 

Ail eggs for sale should be graded throughout, and kept true 
to the grades; and the customer should be supplied with the grade 
or grades he asks for. 

Suppliers should he watched to see if they "'hold back ” on a 
rising market; if it is found that they do so " hold back,” buying 
from them should cease. 

Shippers should not ‘ f hold back” any eggs at any time. In¬ 
dulging in such a practice will cause the loss of customers, and 
the better the customer the more certainly will he be lost. 
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•Eggs should not be sent “ on consignment.” 

Unknown firms should not be supplied without full inquiry 
beforehand. 

Eggs, unpacked or packed, should always be handled with care. 
Every precaution should be taken to see that railway companies 
do not “ up-end ” the cases or handle them carelessly. 


2 — CRAMMED POULTRY. 

London is generally believed to be, practically, the only market 
in the United Kingdom for the sale of 
Best Market for crammed chickens. Crammers usually send 
Birds of 5 lbs. weight their consignments to salesmen in Leaden- 
and upwards. hall and Central Markets, and their experi¬ 
ence has shown that for the very best and 
finest quality birds of 5 lbs. weight and upwards, London is 
undoubtedly the most profitable outlet. The " returns" in some 
instances, however, have displayed great disparities in prices in 
the same consignment, and this is alleged to be due to difference 
in size and variation in quality. Where the latter is the case, 
the remedy lies with the sender, who should exercise more care in 
selecting his birds for fattening and in grading them for sale 
purposes. In the former case it is possible that for sizes under 
6 lb., as good or better markets exist in the provinces. 

The market in London is apparently never Overstocked with 
crammed birds of best quality 5 lb. each and over. Smaller birds 
and birds of inferior quality are often a drug on the market, and 
are cleared at a price that can leave no margin of profit to the 
crammer. 

These smaller-sized birds, if of good quality, might be sold at 
paying prices in English and Scotch cities 
Possible Markets for which are nearer to Ireland than London, 
smaller Birds. and in which the market for high-class 
chickens 3 to 5 lbs. in weight each is rarely 

over-supplied. 

The demand for high-class poultry in Great Britain has increased 
largely in recent years, and is still increasing. This demand is 
partly supplied by Ireland, Russia, and the United States of 
America. The Russian supplies compete more particularly with the 
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Irish uncrammed chicken; the American supplies, sold largely as 
14 milk-fed,” fill the demand for which it is suggested the smaller 
crammed Irish chicken should compete. 

Crammers in Ireland are generally conversant with the market 
conditions iir London, as to packages, pack- 
Conditions for ing anc * handling ; but very careful inquiries 
Developing the Trade* have been made as to the conditions to be 
observed in developing a trade in the pro¬ 
vinces of Great Britain, and the following suggestions are tenta¬ 
tively put forward: — 

The Birds. —Black feathered varieties, providing they are of 
good quality, are not objected to, size 3 to 5 lbs. Indian game, 
or crosses with that breed, are preferred in South Wales and the 
West of England, size 3^ to lbs. 

Preparation .—The birds should be killed by dislocating the 
neck—if intended for cold storage birds should be bled. The birds 
should be plucked clean (and carefully, to avoid “ tearing ”) except 
at the neck and head ; in those intended for the West of England 
markets, however, the wing feathers should also be left on. They 
should not be gutted, or only partly in hot weather. Birds may 
be packed “ shaped,’’ i.e., as for London, except for the West and 
North of England, where they should be sent straightened only. 
In no case should the breast bone be broken. 

Package. —This should be a wooden non-returnable case to hold 
one dozen in one layer, the top to be nailed, not tied, and with 
holes all round, for ventilation. 

Grading .—This is a most important matter, and the cases 
should be in sizes for birds 3 to 3| lbs., to 4 lbs., 
4 to 4$ lbs., 4£ to 5 lbs. in weight ; moreover, not more than £ lb. 
should separate the largest from the smallest bird in each case. 
This, if the birds are of even quality, will ensure uniformity of 
price in each case or enable the birds to be sold by weight, which 
is fairer to all parties concerned. 

Packing .—Clean white paper should be placed on the bottom of 
the ease inside before commencing to fill, the birds being then laid 
in and out, viz., head and tail, tail and head—another piece of 
paper folded should be placed over each head and neck and under 
each body, a further piece each side of the case, with a clean well- 
fitting piece over all. 
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Branding .—All cases should be branded with the initials only of 
the sender and the grade, thus, “ T. K. 1 doz. 3£-4 lbs/* 

N.B.—It is necessary to “ cool ” the bird before packing in the 
case by keeping in a very cold room for some hours. In very hot 
weather it is advisable to put the birds in a “ cooler 99 or refri¬ 
gerator to lower the temperature of the bird to 32 F. before 
packing; if intended for cold storage this is essential. 

It may be necessary to send one or two lots on consignment 
when commencing business with any trader, to enable him to 
judge of the quality; if this proves satisfactory and the shipper 
is found to be reliable, and " presenting ” his produce fairly, 
there would appear to be no difficulty in securing regular orders at 
market prices. 

In order to test the value of the foregoing recommendations 
trial shipments to different centres in England have been made by 
various crammers in Ireland. It appears that where the con¬ 
ditions have been met and the supplies continued of high quality, 
a healthy demand ha3 been created which is capa'ble of considerable 
development. 

It must not be assumed that chickens can always be bought at 
current rates in Ireland, crammed and sold 

Trade not always at a profit. In certain months of the year, 
Profitable. on the contrary, the work must result in 
loss, and during a big game season this loss 
may be very considerable. From a profit and loss standpoint the 
period from middle of September to middle of December is the 
most difficult time of year for the crammer ; it is not easy to stop 
the work during these months and take it up again when prospects 
improve, neither is it possible to have at all times certain orders 
awaiting the time when chickens are ready for killing. The ideal 
condition would be for the orders to be in hand and the birds 
then to be bought at a price that would leave a margin after 
cramming and other expenses were added. This idea may be 
worked for, though it is not easy of attainment. 

To meet these difficulties, other countries have resorted to the cold 
storage of poultry. Inquiries have been made 
Cold Storage. on this matter, and there seems to be no doubt 

that America and Russia largely use tins 
aid in the conduct of their poultry work; that when birds cannot 
be sold at remunerative prices they are cold-stored till prices rise ; 
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that prices do rise! and birds so stored are then sold as cold-stored 
chickens! realising a profit on the original cost, the expenses of 
storage and interest of money.; that a system of “ warrants ” are 
issued against cold-stored produce, upon which advances are made 
to holders of good standing by their bankers; that, further, Irish 
birds have been cold-stored when prices have been low (in 1905) 
and sold (in 1906) when prices have risen; that the quality has 
been approved by the buyers, and that with much better prices 
realised a certain loss if the birds had been sold when killed, has 
been turned into a profit. 

Bearing on this question, however, the following extract from 
“ Cold Storage and Ice Review/' April 15th, 1906, is important: — 

M Anti-Cold Storage Legislation 
“ Cold storage warehousemen of New York City and also in 
Chicago, are very much exercised over a Bill in the New York 
Legislature known as the Fish Bill, forbidding the storage of 
poultry that has not been drawn within forty-eight hours 
after slaughter. The Chicago cold storage men are further 
concerned about the introduction of an ordinance by the City 
Council to license cold storage warehouses, the licence being 
placed at 500 dollars a year, and to compel the labelling of all 
perishable goods placed in storage, with date of their receipt. 
It is proposed that the label must remain a portion of the 
original package, when the goods come into the retailers' 
hands until actually disposed of. The ordinance also abso¬ 
lutely prohibits the storage of undrawn poultry, fish, or game. 
Both these proposed laws, it is thought, will work a serious 
hardship upon the trade. In New York, it is claimed, it will 
practically destroy the poultry business, three-fourths of 
which is in frozen poultry, and estimated to be worth at least 
20,000,000 dollars a year. In Chicago the law is objected to 
because of the great opportunity it gives for inspectors to 
blackmail cold storage people, or compel them to pay sums 
according to the greed of the inspector, on the threat of 
adverse reports, and the fish, poultry, and fowl sections of 
the Bill are objected to for the same reason as in New York, 
because the drawing before storage is said to be impracticable, 
and the claim is made that if stored in a drawn condition the 
poultry would be subject to so much more rapid deterioration 
and decay as to render its use dangerous/' 
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3.-—FRUIT. 

The production of all kinds of cultivated fruit in Ireland is on 
the increase; the consumption of it in the fresh state is growing, if 
anything, at a faster rate, while the demands of the jam, bottling, 
canning, and cider making industries take, year by year, more and 
more local grown produce. Hence the marketing of Irish culti¬ 
vated fruit will probably be mainly done in Ireland for some 
time to come. Many growers have adopted the standard packages 
described in the Department's leaflet No. 57, for marketing fresh 
fruit, with, it is believed, satisfactory results. More attention 
has also been given to improving the picking, packing, and hand¬ 
ling of fruits intended for preserving by the growers ; a memo¬ 
randum to fruit growers, issued last year by the Department, has 
resulted in cleaner and better deliveries being made. 

Blackberries, Bilberries, and Crab Apples. 

Attention has been given especially to the outlet in Great 
Britain for wild fruits: —blackberries, bilberries, and crab apples. 
A number of salesmen, buyers and preserve manufacturers in 
many centres in Great Britain have been interviewed this year, 
in order to ascertain present sources of supply, packages and 
packing used, and the possibilities for outlet of Irish produce. 

Great Britain imports blackberries chiefly from Ireland. In 
recent years increasing quantities have come 
Blackberries. in from France, principally St. Malo, while 
there is now more attention being paid to 
the gathering of this fruit in various parts of England. Buyers, 
jam manufacturers particularly, prefer the Irish blackberry to any 
other, but complain of want of attention on the part of the 
shippers to market requirements. In 1905 some Irish blackberries 
were still being sent in very large casks holding 10 cwt., the bulk 
were shipped in casks holding about 4 cwt., while latterly smaller 
packages, kegs holding 1 cwt. each, have been tried. The general 
consensus of opinion is that casks holding 10 cwt. should never to 
used, and that even those holding 4 cwt. are much too large. The 
1 cwt. kegs, while a distinct improvement on the former packages, 
are not so satisfactory as bell-shaped tubs holding 28 lb. or 42 lb* 
Some large buyers are now offering to supply these bell-shaped 
tubs to responsible shippers to be returned full; they are made of 
oak, shaved clean inside, and have no head, the top hoop being 
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loose, allowing it to be placed and driven over a piece of clean 
canvas, covering the top, when the tub is filled. These tubs cost 
1#. 9 d, to 2«. 3 (L for the 28 lb. tub, and 2«. 3 d. to 3 8. 6d, for the 
42 lb., according to thickness of wood, style, and finish. Fruit 
sent away in large casks ferments in transit, arrives in bad con¬ 
dition, and its value for preserving is lessened. It is certain that 
if the Irish trade in blackberries is to be maintained, to say nothing 
of being increased, tubs of the above-mentioned sizes, or, where 
the transit is shorter, half-sieve baskets must be adopted. The 
latter are not generally recommended, as buyers believe that for 
long distances and water transit the tub is preferable. The value 
of the fruit exported in the packages recommended is very much 
greater than that of the fruit exported in the packages mainly in 
use at present. 

A number of Preservers complained of “ added water.” This 
is an exceedingly foolish practice, and does much harm to the 
trade. 

French blackberries come in tubs, half-sieves, and baskets; 
English fruit in the same or similar packages. The chip- 
handle baskets have been tried in Ireland during the last few 
seasons; they are non-returnable, light, made in two sizes of 
(guaranteed) tasteless and odourless wood with a rnetal handle, 
holding 5 and 10 lb. approximately and measuring 1 arid 2 gallon 
respectively. They are used for picking as well as carrying; a 
cardboard cover bearing address of consignee is used. For con¬ 
venience of handling in transit, four are tied on a stick. They 
are supplied in 2\ gross crates. The price varies according to the 
season of the year when they are bought, but is about 1 id. for the 
one-gallon, and 2d, for the two-gallon size, an extra charge being 
made for covers. 

Blackberries sent in tubs go by goods, and in baskets by pas¬ 
senger train. The former are sold for jam, the latter for imme¬ 
diate use, fresh. As an illustration of the advantage and importance 
of forwarding fruit by passenger train the following case may be 
cited. A consignment of the fruit, in baskets, was sent from a 
long distance in Ireland by good* train to a British market. It 
took 2£ days to reach its destination, realising £7 per ton. A 
second lot took days by goods train, and realised £12 per ton. 
Other lots were sent by passenger train and, taking only twelve 
to eighteen hours in transit, realised up to 2 \d, per lb., or £23 
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pei 4 ton. The principal markets for 11 baskets ” are Lancashire, 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and the Northern Midlands. For 
clean, well-picked, dry, ripe fruit the market is practically un¬ 
limited. 

Blackberries require to be black but not soft when picked. It 
will not do to gather them when they are dark red or red black, as 
they will not ripen with keeping. If too soft they become musty 
in transit. Picking should be done on dry days only. 

Bilberries, otherwise known as “ hurts,” “ fraughans,” “ wortle- 
berries,” 4 4 blaeberries,” and u dewberries,” 
Bilberries. are in greatly increased demand in the 
markets above mentioned. The packages 
demanded are the 5 and 10 lb. baskets. The prosent supply 
comes mainly from Germany via Hull and other eastern parts of 
England. The exact quantity imported last year into England is 
not known, but it is believed to be well over 1,000 tons. Very 
little is used on the east coast of England; the great bulk of it 
comes to Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. Large 
quantities of this fruit grow on the Wicklow and other moun¬ 
tains, and near Clonmel some is being - collected each year 
and sent principally to Manchester. It is essential that what¬ 
ever is picked should be clean, dry, free from leaves, and for¬ 
warded per passenger train service the same day as picked. Prac¬ 
tically the fruit is always sent on consignment, and the prices 
realised depend entirely on its condition. Ireland appears to be 
exceptionally well-placed to supply this market. The Irish-grown 
bilberry is much liked by buyers, who only complain of leaves in 
some cases and bad condition on arrival. The distance to the 
market is much less than from North Germany, the fruit costs 
nothing but the time required to gather it, and it is not difficult 
to pick, as it grows within the reach of a child. 

Bilberries should be picked when just ripe, not soft, and on dry 
days only. 

Crab apples grow wild in many parts of Ireland. They are 
highly appreciated by some preserve manu« 
Crab Apples. facturers in Great Britain who know their 
value for jelly. They should be gathered 
before they are too ripe, be despatched in fresh emptied sugar bags, 
tied, not laced, and sent by goods train. 
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Experiments bav9 also been made in Ireland m pulping black¬ 
berries and crab apples. The replies to 
Pulping* enquiries addressed to firms who had pur¬ 

chased some of the pulp so made showed 
that the results had been quite satisfactory. In certain years 
pulping pays; when the Preservers have a large quantity of all 
sorts of fruit, blackberries and crab apples are only in limited 
demand and at lower prices. Properly pulped and stored in tins 
holding 25 lb. for blackberries, and casks holding about 5 cwt. 
for crab apples, the fruit may be kept till a scarcer year, which 
generally immediately follows a bountiful one, and sold at an 
enhanced price. It is certain that a pulping plant which, so far 
as the apparatus is concerned costs about £5, or with steam boiler 
£25, would be a valuable adjunct to the trading materials of a 
shipper of wild fruits. 
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SUMMARY OF CROP REPORTS, 

JULY, 1906. 

Reports have been received by the Department from corres¬ 
pondents^ throughout the country regarding the condition of the 
crops at the beginning and in the middle of July. The following 
summary presents the chief points of interest in the Reports: — 

Leimter. 

Oat crop good, very little injury from wire worm or leather 
jacket. Black winter oats sown by some 

Co. Carlow. farmers, very good. Barley very good. Potatoes 
very good; damaged in places by frost; no 
blight; increase in area sprayed, but spraying not general; began 
2nd July. Turnips very good, forward, very little damage from 
fly. Crows and jay thrushes are a greater destruction to turnip 
crop than the fly. Mangels good ; leaves in some cases attacked 
by insect (not mangel fly); probably beet carrion beetle. Other 
green crops very good. Hay seeds and meadow very good; more 
clover in seeds than usual. Hay well saved. Pasture very good; 
unusual amount of white clover. The most promising crop season 
for many years. 

Wheat very good; forward. Oats and barley very good, for¬ 
ward: some of latter lodged by rain. Other 

Co. Dublin. corn crops good. Potatoes very good; looking 
well; first earlies extra good; late earlies good; 
some fields have a deficiency of 10 per cent, to 25 per cent, 
owing to failure of seed. No blight in potatoes; promise 
of a good crop; little spraying. Turnips and mangels very good; 
no damage from fly. Cabbage good. Hay seeds and meadow very 
good; a late season for them; first and second years good; old 
meadow extra good. All fairly well saved. Borne of the early 
meadows received damage from rain, and were troublesome and 
expensive in saving. Those cut later were saved in fair condition. 
Pasture very forward; most luxuriant growth for years past... 
Owing to rain in the month of June all crops are very forward. 
Grass a very heavy crop. Fine weather only necessary for an 
abundant harvest. 
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Wheat good; forward. Oats very good. Barley good. Potatoes 
good; late; no blight; no spraying. Turnips 

Co. Kildare. good, early; about 10% were attacked by fly, 
but recovered. Mangels good, early; little in¬ 
jury from fly. Hay seeds and meadow very good; fairly late. 
Hay well saved. Pasture good ; quality extra good. 

Wheat good ; oats'good ; slightly backward, but well coloured and 
vigorous; an improvement on last year’s crop. Bar- 

Co. Kilkenny, ley very good. All grain crops doing well. Potatoes 
good ; no blight; spraying not general. Turnips 
good ; complaints in place® of damage by fly, but largely recovered; 
considerable improvement on last year's crop. Mangels good. 
Cabbage good. Hay seeds and meadow good; new hay very good, 
but in some places lodged by rain ; other meadows very good. 
Seeds hay has been nearly all saved in good weather. Produce 
variable; heavy where a full supply of clover; light where no clover. 
An occasional field of upland hay, that fell with the late rains, was 
cut. Pasture good ; abundance of grass. 

Oats good, especially on manured ground where kainit has been 
used. Lea oats rather stunted and poor. 
King’s Co. Barley good. Rye good. Potatoes very good, 
especially where sown from whole-started seed ; 
no blight ; spraying not general. Turnips good, especially where 
sown early; fly in places. Mangels good ; not injured by maggot. 
Other green crops very good. Hay seeds good ; suffered somewhat 
from drought; deficient in quantity; cut late owing to weather; 
well saved. New meadows good, well saved: old meadows and 
pastures very good. 

Wheat little sown ; very good. Oats very good. Rye good. 

Potatoes very good; no blight; spraying is not 

Co. Longford, general; began 9th July. Turnips good; 

damaged by fly early in June ; recovered later, 
and looking well. Mangels good. Cabbage good. Hay seeds 
and meadow extra good and very heavy; hay well saved so far. 
Pasture very good; grass heavy. 

Wheat more sown than usual; good ; straw and head long. Oats 
good; growth thick; straw short. Barley very 
Oo. Louth. good; growth thick; straw long. Potatoes good 
in some places; many misses; promise well on 
the whole; spraying not general, and where used has only just 
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begun. A slight indication of blight in early varieties in some 
places. Turnips very good; damage from fly in places, and lots 
re-sown. Mangels extra good; forward. Other green crops good. 
Hay seeds and meadow extra good; first crop has been well saved, 
but has, in some instances, from over-ripeness in consequence of 
bad weather in early part of season, been delayed in cutting; an 
unusually heavy crop. Pasture extra good; unusual abundance of 
of grass. Promise of exceptionally good season. Com too thick 
on many farms owing to fear of grubs fuid germinating quality of 
seed. 

Wheat very good crop, and well forward, but has been lodged in 
places by the rain. Oats very good; suffered during 
Co. Meath. April from wire-worm, but has thickened up 
since. Barley good. Rye, small quantity; 
extra good. Potatoes very good ; at first backward; better now ; 
free from blight; spraying not general; begun last week in June. 
Turnips very good ; forward ; those sown early part of May suffered 
from fly; others earlier or later not attacked. Mangels good; 
braird uneven. Cabbage very good. Hay seeds and meadow very 
good; fairly well saved so far. Pasture very good; abundance of 
grass. 

Oats good, some damaged during cold weather in May by wire 
worm, but since then the crop has recovered 
Queen’s Co. well; preshaugh is fairly prevalent. Barley 
very good. Same remarks as to wire worm and 
preshaugh apply here. Potatoes very good; somewhat slow at 
first, but have made rapid progress; some damage from frost on 
29th June; one or two cases of blight; spraying not general; 
begun last week in June. Turnips good where sown early and 
land well manured; in some parts damaged by fly and drought; 
frost caused re-sowing. Mangels good; fairly well forward ; little 
damaged by fly. Other green crops very good. Hayseeds very 
good. Meadows very good; well forward and heavy. Many older 
meadows, however, are rather dirty. Hay so far well saved. 
Pasture good, but has a good deal of weeds and inferior grasses. 

Wheat little sown; good. Oats good. Barley very good. 

Potatoes very good; slight attack of blight; 

Co. Westmeath, sprayiiig becoming more general in county than 
formerly; began about 4th July, and is going on 
speedily. Turnips very good; some early sown damaged 
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later sowing escaped owing to rain in June. Mangolds very good* 
especially early sown crops; no injury from fly. New and old 
meadows very good. Hay well saved so far. Pasture abundant. 
Preshatigh, unusually prevalent this year in corn crops, has 
caused considerable loss. 

Wheat, large area, very good. Oats, winter black, very good; 

very heavy straw, but has suffered from rain. 

Co. Wexford* Tawny oats very good ; spring black, fair, injured 
by north and ewst winds. Barley good on manured 
ground; poor where sown on lea. Potatoes good; more people 
than usual spraying this season. Some blight in gardens; spray¬ 
ing not general; begun at the beginning of July; some fields 
sprayed before then. Turnips good, but in parts somewhat uneven. 
Mangels good; were damaged by fly and cold weather, but since 
the rain have recovered; somewhat late. Carrots good. Many 
complaints of parsnips missing. Hay seeds and meadow, some 
districts v<»ry good ; others fair; crop uneven; in many places long 
but thin; hay well saved. Pasture very good owing to rain. 

Wheat little grown, but good. Oats backward in places, but 
heavy as compared with the last three, or four 

Co. Wicklow, years ; a good crop. Barley good, little grown. 

A few small patches of rye for soiling purposes; 
these are good. Potatoes good; no appearance of blight; spraying 
not commenced yet as potatoes are somewhat backward; there are 
signs of an increased amount of spraying this year. Turnips, good 
braird ; little trouble from fly, more damage from crows. Mangels 
fair, somewhat backward, not much damaged from fly. Other 
green crops good. Hay seeds and meadow very heavy crop; hay 
so far very well saved. Pasture abundant and good. All crops 
doing well, except potatoes, which are, in general, not a full crop. 

Munster. * 

Wheat very good; suffered in places from wire-worm. Oats very 
good. Rye, considerable area, very good. 

Co Clare. Potatoes very good; somewhat slow during early 
part of season; suffered in places from frost on 
28th June. Blight has appeared in some districts about 6th July. 
Spraying carried out generally in the west of the county; begun 
last week in June Turnips good; late sowing suffered from fly, 
but recovered with wet weather. Carrots good. Mangels very 

3 A 
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good; suffered slightly from maggot. Cabbage very good. Hay¬ 
seeds extra good; not over heavy. Old meadows very good. Early 
mown rye-grass suffered from rain. Pasture very good; much 
better than last year. The crops this year so far have been among 
the best that can be remembered in the district. 

Wheat very good. Oats very good, but damaged on poorer soils 
by wire-worm, more particularly after potatoes. 

Co. Cork. Barley average to good. Other corn crops very 
good. Potatoes very good; some cases frosted 
early in season ; disease appeared at end of June, but spraying is 
fairly general and began in middle of June. Turnips and swedes 
early and late crops good and escaped fly, but those sown end of 
May and early in June suffered from fly, and in many cases had 
to be re-sown; some damage from Diamond-backed moth and 
mildew (Peronospora jnranitica). Mangels very good; trifling 
damage from maggot. Other root crops good. Hayseeds and 
meadow fair, but hayseeds generally light crop owing to dry harsh 
weather early in year. Meadows very good. Hay well saved; 
some slight damage from rain in some districts. Pasture good, 
though poor early in season. As a rule crops are well above aver¬ 
age, with the exception of liay, and, in some cases, barley. Cold 
weather in April and May delayed vegetation, but heat and 
moisture in early part of June improved matters. 

Wheat very good. Oats very good. Barley good. Potatoes 
very good; backward till eatfly in June; in 
Co- Kerry. gardens some blight end of June and early in 
July; spraying general. Turnips fair; attacked 
by fly about 25th June, but looking better now. Mangels very 
good. Cabbage good. Hayseeds meadow and pasture extra good. 
Pasture somewhat backward in May; very good since the beginning 
of June. Old meadow a good average crop. 

Wheat good. Oats extra good. Straw exceptionally heavy. 

Barley good. Potatoes very promising; no 

Co* Limerick, blight; spraying general; begun last week in 
June. Turnips did not suffer from fly; later 
fair. Mangels good. Meadows of every description in many places 
extra good. Hay well saved so far. Cutting of meadow hay just 
begun. First year's clover and rye grass very good; upland 
meadow fair. Pasture very good, 
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Oats very good; the crop is thick and long; growth heavy. 

Barley good; rather too much straw. Potatoes 

Co. Tipperary- very good; forward; growth heavy; spraying 
not general. Turnips promising well; early and 
late sown good; some sown in first week of June attacked by fly 
and had to be re-sown. Mangels very good; growth heavy; 
slightly injured by fly, and checked by frost in places. Cabbage 
very good. Hayseeds, meadow, and pasture extra good. Season 
above average. Land well tilled on account of dry winter. June 
rains brought on all the crops. Given fair weather ought to prove 
one of the most productive years. 

Oats very good; brairds injured in plac-es by wire-worm, but 
have nearly quite recovered. Barley very good. 

Co. Waterford. Potatoes very good ; some blight beginning July; 

spraying not general ; began first week in July. 
Turnips good ; brairds injured in places by fly, crop having to be 
re-sown. In cases damage from mildew (Perono*pora jaranitica ). 
Mangels very good ; forward ; brairds came up strong. Other root 
crops good. Hayseed and meadow good and heavy, especially first 
crop; hay well saved. Pasture good in sheltered places: extra 
good in some districts; in others hardly up to average. 


Visit r. 

Wheat good; little grown. Oats fair; somewhat backward and 
short; the crop is a little late, but has improved 
Co. Antrim. owing to the favourable weather in June. 

Barley little grown ; fair. Beans good and grow¬ 
ing fast. Potatoes; those planted early look well and promise a 
very good yield; considerable number were sown late owing to wet 
season. No blight; no spraying so far; will commence in the course 
of a few days; is almost universally carried out. Turnips early 
sown well forward and crop good ; others in places slow and back¬ 
ward. Bulk of the crop sown in the middle of June just braird¬ 
ing ; irregular; some thinned; re-sowing has had to be done in some 
cases owing to fly or unfavourable condition of seed bed. Mangels 
fair crop ; slightly damaged by fly. Flax rapidly improving, but is 
a fortnight behind average; coming into flower rather too quickly; 
may be short; requires rain. Hay seeds and meadow good; a 
heavy crop in some districts, though scarcely average in others. 
Hay exceptionally well saved up to date; about three-fourths is 
kept for seed; seeding has not yet commenced. Pasture verv good; 
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growth delayed to end of May, since when it has improved con¬ 
siderably. All crops doing well, but somewhat late owing to the 
rain and cold in the month of May. 

Wheat fair to very good. Oats very good with the exception of 
those sown on lea soil. Potatoes average; back- 
Co. Armagh. ward early in season, but doing well at present; 

some came up irregularly; some very 
late. No blight so far, which is unusual; spraying just commenced ; 
about 90% of people spray twice, first about mid-July, second about 
mid-August; the remainder do not generally spray. Turnips average 
or fair; fly has done damage in places; early sowings look well; 
some present sowings and brairds look well; in some cases the crop 
is backward, and coming up very irregularly; requires rain. 
Mangels in places very good; in others backward and only fair. 
Flax more sown than usual; very good ; rather forward. Hay 
seeds and meadow very good; meadows in some places where top- 
dressed or watered are a heavy crop. Mo9t upland hay now well 
saved. Seed hay will be ready to cut from the 16th July onwards. 
Pasture abundant; in some places backward in May, but has come 
cm considerably. Crops generally good, with the exception of 
turnips. 

Wheat good and heavy. Oats light in parts, and others 
promise to be heavy. Rye very good. Potatoes 
Co. Cavan. very good ; not so good a crop for a long time; 

no blight; spraying general. Turnips good; 
damaged in places by fly. Mangels very good. Cabbage and 
parsnips fairly good. Flax good. Hay seeds and meadow good. 
Hay well saved. Pasture good. Crops of all kinds better than for 
some years previously. No failures. Corn crops are well forward, 
and promise a fairly early harvest. 

Wheat average crop; about a fortnight late; first shooting 
about the 21st June. Oats somewhat later than 
Co. Donegal* in 1905; large yield of straw, and a good crop 
promised on good warm land; high-lying and cold 
land, crop will be short. Rain in May had a good effect on inland 
clay and the opposite result on bog or reclaimed land ; crop much 
improved since the beginning of June. Potatoes fair and back* 
ward; where boxed were a fortnight in advance of others, and no 
misses; complaints of misses general; tops light in general; no 
blight ; spraying has begun ; is general. Growth backward owing tb 
wet and cold in month of May; since 1st June has improved 
what. Turnips good, being thinned in places; 
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fly which ziecessitated re-sowing; this also had to be carried out on 
some heavy and rough lands. Mangels good, especially in black 
soils. Other roots and green crops good. Flax very fair. Very cold 
month of May has given rise to a good deal of weeds. Hayseeds 
and meadow very good, probably owing to the mildness of last 
winter and rain in May; hay well saved. Pasture very backward 
at beginning of season, but has recovered since and is doing well. 
Crops generally backward this year in the whole county, especially 
in the mountainous parts rather than the inland districts. 

Wheat very good. Oats average. Barley average. Corn crops 
somewhat late. Other corn crops fair; thin in 
Co. Down- many fields; plants from cut seed affected with 
yellow blight in places. Disease has appeared in 
earlies in some parts. Turnips fair; earlies good; late sown 
attacked by fly. Mangels average; not so much fly as usual. 
Other roots and green crops fair. Flax good ; rapid growth in 
June Hayseeds and meadow good. Pasture good. Crops back¬ 
ward in May have come on since. 

Wheat very good; very little grown. Oats good in places; in 
others only fair. On potato land the crop has 
Co. Fermanagh, been choked by “Spurrey M weed. Potatoes 
very good; backward during May, but grew 
rapidly in June; no blight; spraying not general; began 9th July. 
Turnips fair; backward; early and late sown injured by fly; 
many required second sowing. Mangels good; in places backward 
in growth owing to unfavourable weather in May; many misses 
and some complete failures. Cabbage good promise. Flax good; 
promise of good yield and good quality. Hayseeds and meadow 
very good; extra heavy; top-dressing has proved profitable. Up¬ 
land hay well saved; meadow is being cut. Pasture very 
good; backward during May; improved in June; is now better 
than for some seasons back. 

Wheat average; little grown. Oats good; backward early in 
the season; has made up since the rain in June. 
Co- Londonderry. Barley average; little grown. Potatoes good; 

somewhat late; no blight; spraying fairly 
general; began about second week in July. Turnips good gener¬ 
ally ; damaged by frost, drought, and fly in some cases, a few cases 
having to be re-sown. Mangels fair; little grown. Flax good; 
backward in May, but has improved since. Hayseeds and meadow 
good; backward early in season, and have much improved. Hay 
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almost all saved, and in excellent condition. Pasture good. 
Cold weather in May kept the crops backward, but general 
improvement took place during June, and there is promise of a 
good harvest. 

Wheat good; little grown. Oats very good; heavy compared 
with last year. Barley good; not much sown. 

Co. Monaghan Other corn crops good. Potatoes good; back¬ 
ward owing to late spring; some misses; blight 
appeared on 16th June; spraying general; commenced beginning 
of July. Turnips fair; backward; very few thinned. Mangels 
very fair; little sown; backward ; some late owing to rain in May. 
Other green crops good. Flax fair; average crop; backward and 
late. Hay-seeds and meadow very good; heavy; hay-saving in 
progress. Pasture very good. All crops were backward early in 
the season but have come on latterly. 

Wheat average; little sown. Oats very good; the lea crop was 
favoured by seasonable rain; sowing was com- 

Co. Tyrone. pleted early. Rye looks well, especially in bog 
soil. Potatoes very good ; extra good appearance 
of tops which were finished in good weather, and will be benefited 
by the late rain : no blight except in a. few sheltered gardens; 
spraying is general, began first week of July. Turnips somewhat 
backward; great diversity in the crop; some damage from fly; fair 
to good. Mangels good, especially early sown; late sown attacked 
by fly. Cabbages good. Flax very good in place® where sown 
early and sheltered from north-east winds; in others backward, but 
much improved by late rain. Hayseeds and meadow very good; 
some old uplands poor and low-lying meadows late. Hay saving 
in healthy progress; somewhat late growth in places. Pasture very 
good. Crops backward in May, but have much improved since. 

Connaught. 

Wheat very good. Oats very good. Barley very good. Rye 
fair. Potatoes very good; spraying adopted in 

Co. Galway. some districts; blight began first or second week 
of July. Spraying not general; commenced 
early in June. Turnips fair, but suffered from fly. Mangels lair. 
Other roots and green crops average. Hayseeds and meadow back** 
ward early in season, but have come on latterly, and are now wabel* 
lent. Too much rain for hay-saving ; little cut in some places so 
far. Pasture extra good. Crops little backward, but the country 
is looking very well. 



Oats very good. Rye good. Potatoes good; blight about 8th 
July; spraying began about 9th July. Turnips 
Co, Leitrim. good; some damaged by fly during month of 
June, but crop has improved since then owing 
to favourable weather. Mangels good. Cabbage good. Hayseeds 
and meadow very good ; hay well saved up to now, but most old 
meadow still remains to be saved. Pasture extra good ; better than 
last season. 

Wheat good ; little grown except for home use. Oats fair. 

Barley good; little grown. Rye good. Potatoes 
Co. Mayo. poor, except in some sheltered and dry situa¬ 
tion ; crop is late this year. Blight has already 
made its appearance; spraying progressing since 1st July ; stalks 
are soft. If the weather proves unfavourable to spraying the crop 
will not mature. Turnips good; no serious damage from fly. 
Mangels good ; no serious damage from fly; not so well handled ; 
not kept; free from weeds; an excellent crop. Flax fair; only 
grown in a few districts. Hayseeds and meadow; little seed sown. 
There are, however, some splendid plots of rye-grass and clover ; hay 
well saved up to now. Meadows are allowed to grow “ natural 
grass,” it is to a large extent weeds. Pasture, much variety; 
recently improved owing to heavy rain; damaged by cold tempera¬ 
ture and cold wind; crop late and poor. 

Wheat—winter wheat good ; spring wheat backward ; small area 
grown. Oats very good. Barley very good ; 

Co. Boscommon. little grown. Rye very good. Potatoes very 
good ; stalks in splendid condition; no blight 
up to 9th July. Spraying rather general; began first week in July. 
Turnips good; no damage from fly. Mangels good; forward. 
Hayseeds and meadow very good, and heavy crop of new grass; hay 
well saved. Pasture very good. 

Oats very good; no damage from wire-worm. Rye good; 

heavy crop; Potatoes forward; extra growth of 
Co. 81i$o. stalks; good prospects. Blight rumoured in 
some close gardens; spraying general and effec¬ 
tive ; began about end of June. Turnips forward; some severely 
attacked by fly. Mangels forward; good promise. Cabbages, 
carrots and parsnips extra good. Hayseed and meadow extra 
heavy; has not been so good for years; rye grass or seed hay all 
cut and well saved. Pasture very good. Promise of an abundant 
harvest. 
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SUMMARY OF FRUIT CROP REPORTS, 
JULY, 1906. 

Reports have been received by the Department from correspon¬ 
dents throughout the country regarding the condition of the fruit 
crop at the beginning of July. The following summary presents 
the chief points of interest in the reports. A table also is 
appended showing the numbers and kinds of fruit trees and the 
total numbers of other trees planted, in nineteen counties, under 
the supervision of horticultural instructors, in connection with the 
Department’s scheme of Instruction in Horticulture for 1905-6. 

Leinster. 

Gooseberries, abundant crop generally ; mildew in some districts. 

Strawberries, abundant crop, but not grown 
Co. Carlow. in large quantities. Raspberries, small 
area, but crop good. Currants, not abun¬ 
dant, though fair yield; affected by *' green fly.” Apples very 
poor, except in sheltered gardens. Pears not planted largely; 
no crop except where sheltered by walls, &c. Plums, abundant 
crop in sheltered places. Damsons, not grown. Other fruits— 
Cherries abundant in sheltered places. 

The fruit area seems to have neither increased nor decreased, 
but old trees have in many places been replaced by young stock. 
The old trees, which form the greater number, are much neglected: 
lichen is allowed to grow. In many places, particularly in small 
gardens, catch crops are grown, but in orchards, grass. Among 
the older trees, where not tilled underneath, blight is very preva¬ 
lent. No spraying. 

Gooseberries, average to good. Strawberries, good. Raspberries, 
good. Currants, good. Apples, very good. 
Co. Dublin. Pears, plums, and damsons much injured by 
frost, below average. The area under 
fruit has increased since 1905. There are a number of young 
orchards, but the large proportion are old. Small fruits and catch 
crops are generally grown under the trees. Blight was prevalent 
owing to the cold winds. Caterpillars and aphis were very damag¬ 
ing during May and early June. Spraying is not general. 
Mildews very prevalent. The ermine moth caterpillar very 
destructive. 
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Few orchards of much extent in this county except those 
attached to gentlemen’s gardens, but nearly 
Co. Kildare* all with gardens have planted from six to 
twenty-four trees during past four years. 
AH the old orchards are in grass, but now since the experiment 
plots were started and people see the amount of farm produce and 
vegetables that can be grown between the trees, all planting young 
trees are cultivating the ground. Little spraying is done for blight, 
insect pests or cleaning trees of lichen and moss. Gooseberries 
heavy crop. Black currants good crop. Red Currants heavy 
crop. Raspberries very heavy crop. Strawberries very heavy 
crop. Apples under average crop. Pears bad crop. Plums bad 
crop. Damsons bad crop. Fruit trees and bushes never promised 
better, but frosts during April and May, and harsh weather has 
left all the tree fruits a light crop, and currants have suffered from 
aphis. 


Gooseberries, few; badly attacked by caterpillar. Fruit buds 
eaten by birds in early spring. Straw- 
Co. Kilkenny berries; good on heavy soil, poor on light. 

Red and white currants "average. Black 
currants good. Cherries damaged by frost and canker; fair in 
places. Apples average. Pears average. Plums very few. 
Damsons very few; below average. Other fruits very good. 

Blight increase in fruit area this season. Some young orchards 
good. Trees are planted with grass or on cleared spaces of grass 
land; in other cases they are set in gardens with potatoes. Old 
orchards mossy and cankered; suffering from American blight. 
Little small fruit grown under trees, the practice in places being 
to mow the grass twice a year for soil. Spraying not in practice. 

ft 

Gooseberries good. Strawberries good; late. Raspberries good; 

better than last season. Red and white 
Xing's Co. currants fair to good. Black currants 
average to fair. Apples, pears and plums, 
excellent promise, but some early trees were damaged by froet. 
Cherries, very few; below average. Slight increase in orchard 
area. Most orchards are old. Grass chiefly grown under fruit 
trees, but small fruit in gardens. Some cases of blight; these have 
received treatment. Spraying not general. 
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Little fruit grown for market. The area under the varipus 
fruits has not increased this season. Many 
Co. Longford. of the fruit gardens and orchards are 
old and not very highly cultivated. Either 
grass or vegetables generally grown under fruit trees. Canker is 
prevalent among apple trees, and black currant mite has appeared. 
Spraying not general. Gooseberries fair quantity and good size. 
Strawberries great show of blossom, but weather seemed to prevent a 
great deal of the fruit forming; crop prospect average. Raspberries 
promise abundant crop. Red and white currants promise fairly. 
Black currants—many of the newer bushes nearly quite blighted; 
old bushes promise well. Several bushes severely cut last autumn. 
Those sprayed with sulphate copper and soda look much better; 
others left untouched seem almost dead, though only two years 
planted. Apple trees blossomed in profusion, but the sharp 
nights of spring destroyed fruit in many cases. Many trees quite 
blighted, and on the other hand many overloaded with fruit; on 
the whole there is promise of an average crop. Many early 
blossoms blighted. In some cases where manured and sprayed this 
winter, the apples show a better colour and size, but the best 
results are with heavily-cut trees from fifteen to twenty years old. 
Young trees from four to nineteen years are not showing so much 
promise. 

Gooseberries good. Strawberries not much grown, good. Rasp¬ 
berries average. Apples poor. Plums and 
Co. Louth. damsons poor. Pears scarce. 

Gooseberries good. Strawberries fair. Raspberries good. Red 
and white currants fair. Black currants 
Co. Meath. good. Apples fair; more plentiful on older 
trees. Pears fair. Plums good. Damsons 
poor. Apples, pears and plums damaged by frost. No increase 
in area under fruit. Old trees much damaged by late storms, and 
a number of young trees have been planted instead. Catch crops 
are grown under fruit trees in nearly every garden. Blight and 
mildew prevalent. Poor prospect for fruit in general. 

(Gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, currants and apples good 
crop. Pears, plums and daniBons very little 
Quoin's Co. good. Pears and plums bloomed very nicely, 
but cold spell seemed to destroy flower. 
The apt>le trees planted within last ten years bear very superior 
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fruit. Bramley’s seedling, EcklingviUe and Lord Grosvenor do 
especially well. 

The area undef fruit has increased. Most orchards are old and 
trees not properly cared for and in decay. Catch crops and fruit 
in new orchards, but grass only in old ones. No blight: no spray¬ 
ing. General yield will be good. 

Gooseberries good ; in places attacked by green fly and cater¬ 
pillar. Strawberries fair. Raspberries fair; 

Co. Westmeath. some cases of blight. Currants good. Black 
currants good. Currants have been attacked 
by green fly and caterpillar in places. Apples good. Pears, plums 
and damsons better on walls than on bush trees. Plums and 
damsons carry heavy crops in alternate years, as the heavy crop 
is left on one year and exhausts the trees against the succeeding 
year. Cherries good. 

Slight increase in fruit area. Most orchards are old and have 
been neglected in the past. Some young trees. Grass generally 
under trees. An improvement is taking place. Blight not very 
prevalent. Spraying not general. Some have tried it and with 
sviccess. Great variation in production. Bad in unsheltered 
places. 

Gooseberries good. Strawberries good. Raspberries good. 

Red and white currants poor. Black cur- 
Co, Wexford. rants fair. Apples, some good. Others 
average or poor; damaged by frost. Pears 
average to good. Plums bad ; damaged by frost; below average. 
Damsons poor. Cherries poor; bad for some live years past. 

In places there are some young orchards well cared for and sown 
with small fruit and vegetables. Many old orchards were flourish¬ 
ing forty-five years ago; now only stumps of apple trees. Moss, 
lichen and American blight common in gardens. Spraying in 
places, especially in young orchards. Good promise of bush fruit 
yield. 

Gooseberries, raspberries and strawberries are an abundant 
crop ; there is a lack of sweetness in some 
Co. Wicklow. of the strawberries this season. Red and 
white currants abundant, but the bud mite 
has damaged the black currant in some places. Apples, pears and 
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plums an average crop. Cherries profuse in blossom but dropped 
at stoning season through drought. Black fly, green fly, sawfly 
and woolly aphis have been prevalent. ■ 


Munster . 

Gooseberries very good. Strawberries very good. Raspberries 
very good. Red and white curants very 
Co. Clare. good. Black currants good. Apples good; 

above average. Pears fair; very few grown. 
Plums bad in most cases. Damsons very few grown. Other 
fruits—cherries never successful in this county; peaches much 
damaged by late frosts and wind and wet. 

Except for plums, this year is very good for all classes of fruit. The 
apple crop should be above the average. Where ordinary care 
was taken there is little damage from caterpillars to gooseberries, 
etc. Plums appear to have done badly everywhere from a species 
of blight. No increase in area under fruit. All the new orchards 
are beautifully kept, and look most promising; the owners take great 
interest in them. The old orchards are not of much value, trees 
generally being very old. There are not many orchards of any 
sort amongst the farmers in this county. 

In the new orchards small fruit and catch crops are grown under 
the trees. In the old orchards grass is generally grown; there does 
not appear to be any change. Plums where grown appear to have 
suffered from blight badly. Spraying is never resorted to except 
in a few gentlemen's gardens. 


Gooseberries very fair; a week late, owing to bad May weather. 

Strawberries poor; some one or two-year-old 
Co. Cork. plants did well. Raspberries below average; 

small. Red and white currants poor; 
small; scarce. Black currants much injured by fly. Apples fair; 
some earlies blighted; would have been heavy crop but for bad 
weather in May. Plums, pears, and damsons poor. 

Small increase in fruit area. In some old orchards new trees 
are being substituted for old. Catch crops generally grown 
between trees; grass in many orchards. Gooseberries attacked by 
caterpillar. American blight and mealy bug on old trees. Fruit 
but very little sprayed. 
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Gooseberries very fair. Strawberries; earlies below average; 

small suffered from drought. Raspberries 
Co, Kerry. ' average. Red and white currants fair. 

Apples below average. Pears fair. Slight 
increase in area. Some old orchards well kept; good produce. 
Young trees replacing those in old orchards. Blight in early 
fruit; several orchards only half a crop. Spraying not general. 
Shelter generally. Crops generally have suffered from drought and 
north winds. 

Gooseberries good in sheltered situations. Strawberries average, 
but late; affected by cold hard winds. Cur- 
Co. Limerick. rants good in sheltered situations. Apples 
good. Pears and plums scarce. Slight in¬ 
crease this year in fruit area. Many orchards old; in places about 
an equal division of young and old trees. 

Grass is generally grown between trees, especially the old trees. 
Catch crops under young trees. Blight ; slight attack. Also moss 
on old trees. Liming carried out last spring. Many will spray 
this winter with caustic solution. 

Gooseberries very good. Strawberries very good. Raspberries 
good. Red and white currants good. 
Co. Tipperary. Black currants good. Apples very good. 

Pears very good on walls; poor on standards 
and bushes. Plums very good on walls ; very poor on standards. 
Damsons few ; bad. Cherries poor. 

Slight increase in fruit area. Orchards mostly old, mossy, 
and cankered; are being replaced by new plantations. General 
condition of old orchards is bad. Young orchards in a healthy 
condition. Grass grown in old orchards, Small fruit and catch 
crops in new orchards. Pears attacked by “ pear gall mite.” 
Green fly very bad on currants and gooseberries. Codlin moth 
in places. Spraying not general. 

Gooseberries good. Strawberries good. Raspberries good or 
medium. Red ana white currants good to 
Co, Waterford. medium. Black currants very good. 

Apples good. Pears good; not generally 
grown. Plums and damsons below average. Pigs; outdoor; 
good. Peaches good. Slight increase in fruit area* Many 
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orchards old. Apple orchards not so good as formerly. Old 
orchards are under grass. New plantations under catch crops and 
some bush fruits. Gooseberry mildew. Spraying done on diseased 
fruit. 

Ulster. 

Bush and small fruit little grown for the market. Crop this 
year varies from light to medium. Goose* 
Co. Antrim. berries, red, white and black currants, light 
to medium. Strawberries and raspberries 
not much grown for the market; crop fair to good. Apples medium 
to light crop. Pears, some almost a failure; others a fair crop. 
Plums and damsons showed abundance of bloom; crop almost a 
failure in places. Cherries not generally grown; crop very light. 

A very small increase in planting has taken place this season. 
Most orchards are now replanted with young trees; a few of the old 
©till remain. The ground around young fruit trees is usually 
cultivated for a few years and then put down in grass. A sort of 
mildew or blight which caused the leaves to curl, appeared on some 
trees last season, but blight is not prevalent to any appreciable 
extent this season. 

The area under fruit being so large and the industry so im¬ 
portant in this county, five reports have 
Co. Armagh. been obtained from several districts in the 
county. Lurgan : - -Gooseberries small in¬ 
crease in area; poor. Strawberries, small increase; good. Rasp¬ 
berries no change; middling. Currants little grown; middling. 
Black currants no change ; fair. Apples about 20 per cent, in¬ 
crease; crop in early varieties a failure owing to unfavourable 
weather at time of bloom; late varieties about one-fourth crop, 
owing to unfavourable spring. Pears no increase; this fruit is 
very little grown here, as only some seasons produce crops. Plums, 
damsons and other stone fruit, practically no change in area: 
these are all failures this season. On the whole the area under 
the various fruit has increased slightly, say about 10 per cent. 
About half of the orchards are old and the remainder young, the 
latter being planted within the past fifteen years. In smaller 
orchards catch crops and small fruits are usually grown; in the 
larger orchards grass. Blight is hot prevalent, and little spraying 
is done. In the case of apple trees some scrape and lime-wath 
the trunk and branches of the trees. Yield on the whole poor. 
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Moy: —Gooseberries fair crop, but small. Strawberries none 
grown. Raspberries will be few. Red and white currants bad 
crop. Black currants a fair crop. Apples almost a total failure 
generally. Pears, no fruit this year except a small quantity. 
Plums and damsons in district a total failure. The fruit this year 
is very late, much smaller than at. this time other years; the late 
frosts and north and east winds cut off all the bloom on damsons 
and plums. Many orchards are treated unprofitably, large areas 
being planted but the trees being allowed to starve for want of 
dung and grass being allowed to grow around them. Loughyall : — 
Gooseberries are a very good crop this season, especially the 
** Whinham Industry ” and “ Red Warrington.” Strawberries are 
abundant. Raspberries are also a heavy crop. Red and white 
currants not much grown. Black currants are not a general crop; 
in some fields they are good and in others scarcely any. Apples 
are very scarce, except, some of the older and late kinds ; the more 
modern sorts are almost a failure 4 . Pears also, except some very 
late sorts. Plums none, only on the younger trees. Damsons a 
complete failure. The area under fruit has increased about 20 
per cent.; this is especially noted in strawberries, apples and rasp¬ 
berries, The general condition of orchards are good, almost all 
young ; the old ones have been replaced by young trees. Grass is 
generally grown where t he trees have got a standing; manure 
spread around in winter. In some cases potatoes are grown under 
the trees; the cultivation of small fruit is resorted to, until the 
trees get too large to be profitable—a marked change in this 
respect. Blight is not very prevalent ; trees are all in a healthy 
condition ; on some trees there is a small grub, about half an inch 
long, green colour. Spraying is not general; only a few here 
spray the trees, others throw slack lime upon them when damp. 
Fruit growers in this district have of late years given great atten¬ 
tion to their fruit orchards, pruning and manuring. If spraying 
were followed up as well great benefit might accrue therefrom. 
Spraying should be done early, while the insect is in an etnbryo 
state; it would then be more easily destroyed; in many cases its 
ravages are not detected until too late to remedy. KichhUl , Lough - 
gall and A nnaghmon ; -—The area under apples, strawberries, 
raspberries and currants has increased, doubtless both collectively 
and individually. The gooseberry area is pretty much at a stand¬ 
still. The acreage of increase is probably 200 acres or more. 
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Old orchards are dying out and disappearing steadily , or being 
re headed in new kinds; the loss is, however, far more than covered 
by new plantations. An increasing tendency exists to cultivate 
under fruit trees, which are largely planted among bush and 
ground fruits as an under crop. Larvae of various kinds—apple 
sucker and weevil, black currant mite, &c., do much harm ; some 
are endeavouring to combat by regular spraying, &c., which, how¬ 
ever, is only partially successful. The gall-mite is very hard to 
do away with, but it would be well to try and find an effective anti¬ 
pest. Crop prospects are good for strawberries arid raspberries 
if they get enough rain. Black currants are under the average. 
Apples a very poor crop, except where situation has been particu¬ 
larly favourable, especially the better kinds. Pears scarce. Plums 
very scarce. Damsons almost nil. Gooseberries average crop. 
Loughgall : —Gooseberries light crop, and area rather declining; 
profitable this season, but comparatively little interest taken 
in their cultivation now. Strawberries holding their own 
in extent and expected to do very well. Area subject 
to modifications owing to the constant exhaustion of parts 
some time in cultivation. Attacked by a borer which works under¬ 
neath the flower bunch and pierces it. in a manner that causes 
death of the flower above The growers do not consider it an 
unmixed evil as they count on the remaining bloom turning out 
more prolific and inducing better quality fruit. Only a few see 
the thing at all, and do nothing to abate it. Raspberries, extent 
increased and crop this season only moderate, ^and in parts not 
expected to be that ; result greatly in doubt yet, as so much 
depends on weather at the ingathering of the crop, a wet spell 
being advantageous. No observations made yet in this district on 
insect or fungoid enemies. Black currants being grown more 
largely than before, though area has not increased past twelve 
months; prospect fair, but growers know of the great enemy of this 
fruit—the mite—and are in dread of it; it is spreading, and 
expedid to spread further. No really effective measures taken, 
and some plantations have had to be removed. It was imported, 
and would soon settle the prospects here. Apples, the greatest 
failure for perhaps a generation, though last year’s great prices 
caused an immense addition to the young plantations in winter* 
About one-tenth of a crop probable ; and this disaster has bsieii 
caused primarily by the adverse climatic conditions, 
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caterpillar and insect attacks (the winter moth and apple sucker) 
completed the destruction. Small fruits are grown under the 
young plantations when grown at all; in other parts grass and 
all kinds of crops are sown without any understanding of likely 
injurious effects. Hay and corn are as common as anything else, 
■with results that intelligent observers can easily see to be harmful 
in after years. On the other hand may be seen rank unfruitful 
growth produced by excessivo manuring of young trees in small 
fruit plantations, and where root crops are continuously grown. 
Scientific fruit growing is not yet much understood, and while 
there may be less grass grown than formerly in new orchards, 
quite as much other baneful crops are sown in them. Old orchards 
fast dying out in these parts; what remains of them much better 
41 hit ” this season than those containing new sorts, or of youthful 
age. Spraying increased among apple growers, but the right 
mixtures very seldom used, and the whole business consequently 
derided. Hardly anybody believes in it, though more growers tried it 
this spring than ever, but local prescriptions were generally used, and 
no apparent good came of it. The pests already referred to are 
increased alarmingly, and within the next few years either they 
or the fruit growers must go down. 

The area under small fruit has increased slightly this season. 

Strawberries not planted. The area under 
Co. Cavan. apples has increased; the number of pears, 
plums, damsons and cherries planted, small. 
Pears, plums, and damsons do not thrive owing to frosts and wet 
land. Orchards hardly exist unless this word is taken as describing 
small lots of fruit of in or about twenty trees, mostly found in Bel- 
turbet district (some in Stradone district). These are almost, 
without exception, old, cankered, moss-grown, and bad quality 
trees. Even under the most adverse circumstances of cultivation 
some excellent crops of cooking apples are produced. Few young 
orchards of healthy trees exist. Grass is grown quite close to the tVees 
in the old orchards—no cultivation of any description taking place. 
Spraying not general. The following sprays have been most success- 
fully used in this county; caustic soda and potash, Paris green and 
Bordeaux, soft soap and paraffin, sulphur and caustic soda. Pros¬ 
pect of gooseberry yield excellent, but in all cases attack of cater¬ 
pillar has had to be dealt with. Half and quarter of usual crops 
°f apples are reported from various parts of the county. Plums 

3b 
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and pears almost complete failure. Currants under average. 
Strawberries good, but plants unhealthy. 

The area under fruit has increased somewhat this season. A 
great many very old uncared for orchards; 

Co. Donegal. the orchards commenced under the super¬ 
intendence of the Congested Districts Board 
are being well kept, and are doing very well. Under the fruit trees 
in the old orchards, grazing or meadow; in the new orchards, 
catch crops. Very little blight, and spraying is not practised, 
although very much required in the old orchards. Gooseberries 
fair. Strawberries and raspberries, very few cultivated, and 
generally in a very rough state. Red, white, and black currants 
a fairly good crop, but berries very small. Apples and pears a 
failure, owing to the storm at the time of blossoming. Plums and 
damsons not grown here. 

Gooseberries fair to poor. Strawberries good. Raspberries 
good. White and red currants fair. Black 
Co. Down. currants and plums fair; attacked by aphis. 

Pears poor. Damsons few grown. Slight 
increase in bush fruit area; larger under trees. Orchards old and 
neglected. Most fruit grown in gardens. The older trees are being 
removed and young trees planted. Grass, small fruit or catch 
crops grown in nearly every case. Where small fruit or catch 
crops are grown the tendency is to plant further from the apple 
trees than heretofore. Old orchards under grass, and in some new 
plantations the grass is kept away from over roots. There is a 
tendency to sow more* catch crops. American blight very preva¬ 
lent in some districts on the later trees; also canker. Spraying 
tried and with success in a few places. Winter moth, apple-sucker, 
and gooseberry caterpillar active. Most plum and pear blossoms 
spoiled by frost in early part of June. 

Bush fruits — Gooseberries good crop. Strawberries good crop. 

Raspberries scarce. Red and white currants 
Co. Fermanagh. good. Black currants medium. Tree fruits 
—Apples almost a complete failure, except 
late blooming kinds, which promise a full crop. Pears very little 
grown; almost a failure. Plums a failure, except on well-sheltered 
walls. Damsons a failure. Area under apples has increased by 
about twenty acres. Most orchards are old, starved, and worn 
out. Several young and starved orchards on grass have been 
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improved by mulching, hoeing, and keeping a space of eight 
inches round each tree free from weeds. Several orchards have 
been planted on tillage land and the interspace cropped with 
potatoes, turnips, etc. Winter moth (Gheimatobia Brumata) is the 
principal enemy with which the fruit grower has to contend. 
Grease banding was resorted to by three growers on a total area of 
seventeen acres, but owing to delay in applying the bands, and sub¬ 
sequent carelessness in keeping the same in a sticky condition, although 
large numbers of female moths were caught, many had ascended the trees 
and deposited eggs. The same trees were sprayed twice at the end of 
February and beginning of March with caustic alkali as follows :—1 lb. 
caustic soda, 98%, 1 lb. pearl ash, f lb. soft soap, 10 gallons water. 
The bark has been cleared of slime and lichen, but the spraying 
seems to have no effect on the winter moth, as they were still so 
plentiful as to be injurious. Black currant gall mite does not exist 
except in bushes which have been recently planted. American 
Gooseberry mildew in one case 

Gooseberries below average; fair or good ; small. Strawberries 
average; fair ; very late. Currants below 
Co. Londonderry. average; small and late. Raspberries pro¬ 
mise well. Apples below average; small; 
irregular. Pears and damsons not generally grown; below average. 
Plums small; irregular. Slight increase in fruit area. Orchards 
not general. Grass is grown under apple trees. In places 
bush fruit between trees. Trees stripped by north-west wind. 
Little blight. A few spray. 

Gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, red and white currants 
and black currants, very good. Apples 
Co, Monaghan. fairly good. Pears fair; there are not many 
trees grown. Plums fairly good. Damsons 

average to good. 

To judge by the number of trees planted during past season, 
the area has increased by thirty to foi*ty acres. The young orchards 
are in a most satisfactory condition; the old as a rule are not, except 
where headed down and regrafted. Most of the orchards are young. 
Where the plantations are of any great extent they are on grass; in the 
smaller* bush fruit, potatoes, etc., are grown. There is, in many cases, a 
desire to change, but the difficulty of obtaining help prevents it from 
being carried out. In the old orchards, apple scab, canker, etc., are 
generally to be met with, but as these bring little or no profit spray- 

3 s 5 
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ing is not general. Spraying has been carried out lately in connec¬ 
tion with attacks of apple-sucker on trees in new plantations that 
were made in close proximity to old and neglected ones. Spraying 
has also been carried out during winter and early spring for 
cleansing trees of foul growth, lichen, mosses, etc., also to prevent 
birds from eating out the flower-buds in their early stages. 


There has been an increase of about forty-five acres under tree 
fruits. Most of the orchards are old trees. 


Co. Tyrone. In most cases the orchards are in grass, with 
the exception of a few at Cookstown, Strabane, 
Dungannon, and Clogher districts, which have been recently planted. 
Apples average. Pears bad. Plums bad. Gooseberries below average. 
Black currants good. Raspberries medium. Strawberries will be a 
short crop. Diseases are numerous. Apples, canker spot and mildew, 
winter moth and scab. Pears, canker spot and pear midge. 
Gooseberries, American mildew, cluster cups and saw fly. Plums, 
pocket plums and silver leaf. Strawberries, mildew. In some 
districts the trees have been sprayed during the winter months 
with the caustic spray, and liver of sulphur has been used during 
spring and summer months. 

Connaught . 

Gooseberries fair; generally grown; small. Strawberries good. 

Raspberries average good or fair. Red and 
Co. Galway. white currants good. Black currants good; 

black bud very prevalent during last few 
years. Apples good; great improvement in past few years; many 
young trees planted. Pears good; little grown except in large old 
orchards. Plums bad. Slight increase in fruit area. Most 
orchards are old; only a few young. Old orchards under grass. 
Catch crops under new fruit trees. A few cases of American blight, 
canker, and black bud. Spraying not general. 


Gooseberries, strawberries, and raspberries, fair average crop. 


Co. Leitrim. 


Red, white, and black currants, apples, pears, 
plums and damsons, average crop. 


Gooseberries very good. Strawberries good; late. Raspberries 
very good. Red and white currants good. 
Co. Mayo. Black currants very good. Apples fair; 

damaged by frost and high wind in May. 
Pears very few. Plums average. Damsons bad. Walnut, 
berries, .Japanese wine berries, good. Large increase in apple area * 
-slight increase in other fruit. About fiveeuetta: 



old; generally neglected, but some excellent apples. Old orchards 
under grass; new orchards under catch crops. Little blight, spray¬ 
ing not general. 

Gooseberries good; attacked by caterpillar; in some places mil¬ 
dew. Strawberries good. Raspberries 
Co. Rosoommon. fair. Red and white currants good. Black 
currants good. Apples fair or inferior; in¬ 
jured by frost. Pears bad; injured by frost. Plums fair. 
Cherries good. 

No increase in fruit area. Orchards mostly old and neglected. 
Old orchards under grass; new orchards under vegetables. No 
blight; no spraying. 

Fruit trees damaged by storm in June. Some blight apparent 
on black currants. Old orchards under 
Co. Sligo. grass. New orchards under catch crops. 

No spraying. 

SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION IN HORTICULTURE, 1905-6. 
List showing the Numbers and Kinds of Fruit Trees and the Numbers 
of other Trees planted under the Horticultural Instructors* super¬ 
vision in Nineteen Counties. 


Oounty. 

! 

Apples] Pears. 

i 

Plums. 

Dam¬ 

sons. 

Cher¬ 

ries. 

Goose- | Cur- 
berries, rants. 

! 

Rasp- j Other 
berries.* Fruits. 

j 

Other 

Trees, 

Ac. 

Cavan, 

im 

23 

135 

13 

3 

214 

96 

50 


125 

Cork. . . 

504 

3 

3 

- 

- 

236 

212 

100 

- 

- 

Down. 

4,443 

49 

143 

8 

- 

2,962 

386 

801 

974 

a*74 

Fermanagh, . 

2,387 

7 

46 

- 

- 

240 

54 

236 

- 

17,282 

Galway, . 

853 

S3 

148 

- 

- 

368 

98 

18 

- 

2,952 

Kerry, . 

351 

24 

10 

- 

- 

82 

12 

48 


2,852 

Kildare, . . 

1.507 

314 

475 

2 

■a 

UfM 

677 

40 

- 

33,861 

Kilkenny, 

3.091 

289 

109 

63 

Ea 

939 

316 

680 

365 

33*8 

King'*, . . 

1,257 

59 

84 

2 

2 

363 

214 

403 

536 

2,920 

Limerick, 

501 

53 

61 

- 

- 

360 

216 

222 

1,158 

3,428 

Mayo, 

1305 

31 

25 

- 


60 

252 

96 

298 

20,928 

Monaghan. . 

1,970 

2 

52 

13 

- 

116 

30 

50 

- 

474 

Queen's, . 

651 

135 

136 

6 

48 

KT£] 



126 

6,491 

Boaoommon, . 

332 

1 

7 

- 

- 



- 

BTol 

2350 

Tipperary, N.R 

237 

108 

46 

12 

- 



962 

72 

5354 

„ S.R. 

6,652 

186 

81 

- 




KTrl 

m*Loi 

26,077 

Tyrone, . 

1442 

75 

65 

- 

5 


3iH 

375 

- 

6.408 

Waterford, . 

< 70S 

36 

549 

24 

2 
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l 

6482 

1 357 

10 

16 

n 


112 

24 

- 

- 

1,420 

Westmeath, . 

1 1,099 


229 


n 

627 

258 

382 

325 

4,621 

Wexford,. 

8,472 

B 

6 

H 

B 

1,829 

312 

417 

1,636 

9317 

Totals. . 

38436 
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D 

12,457 

6483 

6,447 

7,091 

158,907 



























FOREIGN LIVE STOCK AND DEAD MEAT 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


There are many points in connection with the development in recent 
years of the foreign and colonial trade in live stock and dead meat 
which deserve the careful attention of Irish farmers. Important 
changes have been and are taking place, and it is necessary that a wide 
view of the situation should be taken. The two sides of the trade, the 
live stock and the dead meat, must be considered together. To look at 
the live stock trade and neglect the dead meat trade is to miss half the 
problem, and that which threatens to become the more serious half. 

Every year brings these two sides of the trade into closer relations 
with one another—and the home grown and 
Close connection home killed trade has now to reckon with on the 
between the imports one hand the import of fat cattle for slaughter 
of Live Stock and of at the ports of entry, and on the other hand 
Dead Xeat. a growing import of “chilled*’ and of “frozen" 
meat. The import trade is thus entirely one in 
“ the finished article," and while that article. varies widely in quality 
and price, from the cheap frozen South American tore quarters to the 
Birkenhead and Deptford fresh killed sides, prices in one quality are to 
some extent affected by prices in the other. Also while it is true that 
the prices of the best qualities of home grown beef have been less in¬ 
fluenced by foreign supplies, the pooler cuts of the home grown beef 
come directly into competition with foreign and colonial meat, and lessen 
the total selling price of home grown beasts. 

There is a further consideration which should not be overlooked. 

There are conditions of " keep” and of “market” 
The Prices of Beef which temporarily and locally affect the prices 
and Cattle. of every class of cattle—stores, half-fat and fat. 

But the price of beef is what ultimately deter¬ 
mines prices throughout in the cattle trade. When there is free 
competition, and an abundant supply of the finished article, the price of 
the finished article determines the price of the half-finished product 
Hie price of beef sooner or later determines the price of ty stores.” 
What in turn determine the prices of beef are the supply of it and the 
demand for it The supply is determined by the relative cost of pro¬ 
duction in the several countries, while the demand varies with the 



price, increasing as the price falls. Thus the cheapness of the supplies 
of foreign and colonial frozen meat has unquestionably increased the 
consumption of meat among a large class of the population, and this 
increased demand has saved prices from falling further. On the other 
hand the fact that the supplies of fresh beef and mutton of the highest 
quality are not easily increased is of great importance to the home 
grown and home killed trade. The bearing of these general considera¬ 
tions will be brought out by considering the development in recent 
years, first, in the import of live stock, and, second, in the trade in 
chilled and frozen fresh meat from foreign and colonial countries. 

The imports of live stock from foreign and colonial countries have 
fluctuated considerably as regards number and value in the past twenty 
years, as shown in the following statement:— 

Numbers and Values of Live Cattle, Sheep and Pigs Imported into 
the United Kingdom from Foreign and Colonial Countries during 
the Years of 1885, 1890, 1895, 1900, 1905. 




Numbers. 



Values. 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pttf*. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pig*. 

Total. 


No. 

No, 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885, 

373,078 

750,886 

16,522 

7,046,477 

1,625,029 

63,248 

8.734,754 

1890. 

642,696 

358.458 

4,036 

10,506,525 

696,312 

14,474 

11216311 

1895, 

415,566 

1,065,470 

321 

7,183,040 

1,782,544 

668 

: 8,966,252 

1900. 

495.645 

382,833 

- 

9,012,194 

610,125 

- 

j 9,622,319 

1905. 

565,139 

183,084 

150 

9,065,806 

278,753 

900 i 0,944,859 

1 


From the above figures it will be seen that the trade in live stock 
while it has fluctuated has not increased in im- 
Imports of Live portance. If the imports for each year since 
Stock into the United 1885 were examined, it would be seen that the 
Kingdom* highest total value recorded was in 1897, 
amounting to £11,380,492. The trade there¬ 
fore in live stock may be said to be in a fluctuating condition, whereas 
the dead meat trade has been in a rapidly expanding condition. The 
live stock trade, has, however, undergone considerable changes in 
recent years. The import of live pigs has almost ceased. The import 
of sheep and lambs has greatly decreased, and in 1905 amounted only 
to 183,084—fivensixth of this number coming from the United States. 
In 1905 the import of sheep from Ireland into Great Britain amounted 
to 700,626. While this decline has taken place in the number of 
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sheep and pigs landed from abroad, the imports of cattle from foreign 
and colonial countries, allowing for temporary fluctuations, have not 
greatly changed. The year 1890 is the high water mark in this trade 
when the number reached 642,596, valued at £10,505,525. Since then 
the imjwrt has fluctuated considerably, but in each of the past three 
years it has considerably exceeded 500,000 in number and £9,000,000 
sterling in value. In 1905 the returns show the number imported to be 
565,139 and the value £9,665,806. All these cattle were fat and were 
killed at the port of entry. Roughly three-fourths came from the 
United States and one'fourth from Canada. No live cattle have been 
imported from the Argentine since 1903. 

As regards quality and condition, the cattle imported from the 
United States and Canada are mainly of a 
duality and condition cross-bred shorthorn type with an occasional 

of imported cattle, consignment of black polls (chiefly Aberdeen 
Angus) and a few Hereford Crosses. The 
majority are bullocks of very good quality, thick low set beasts, 
especially well fleshed about the loins and down to the hocks. A few 
fat bulls and old cows are also shipped, but such low grade beef forms 
a very small part of the cattle imported. In the earlier part of the 
year the cattle to be seen in the lairs at Birkenhead, Deptford, and the 
other ports of entry, are largely stall-fed or corn-fod (maize) on grass. 
Ranch (grass fed) cattle which arrive from July onwards are usually 
rougher in character, of poorer quality, and much wilder. 

In general the States cattle are of better quality than the Canadian. 
The animals from both countries have not improved, greatly in quality 
during the past 10 or 12 years, but the opinion of salesmen and of 
buyers seems to be unanimous that beasts are now much better finished 
than some few yeai*s ago. This is more noticeable with regard to ship¬ 
ments from the eastern portion of Canada. The condition of the animals 
to be seen in the lairs would not generally be classed as prime but suits 
well the requirements of butchers. Very fat cattle are not now greatly 
in demand and the shippers across the Atlantic are aware of this fact. 
Most of the bullocks sent are dishorned and are from to 3 years old. 
Occasionally one meets with choice cattle 2 years old. 

As to transit, during the sea voyage great care is taken of the cattle. 
The average loss is a fraction of 1 percent. On the steamers all cattle are 
tied by head ropes In pens of four or five and each beast is allowed a 
space of 2 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft, 8 in. wide by 8 ft. long and 5 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft* 
between decks An attendant must be provided for every 25 to 35 
head, according to the facilities for watering. Quiet stall fed cattle will 
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improve in condition during the voyage. Ranch cattle fret and usually 
lose condition from the time they leave their pasture to the time they 
are killed. 


Transit and 
organisation in the 
Transatlantic 
Cattle Trade. 


With regard to the cost of transit, the shippers in Chicago or other 
American stockyards contract for space on 
the steamboats for periods of some months, 
and have, therefore, to pay freight whether 
sending cattle or not. The cost of shipping 
cattle from Chicago to a British port amounts 
to about £4 per head, and this includes freight, insurance, food and 
attendance. American shippers have their own representatives at 
the ports in Great Britain, though some cattle from the States are 
sold by commission agents, as is done with Canadian cattle. The 
method of sale differs in the various ports. In Birkenhead and 
Manchester the cattle are sold per pound of beef, and the importers 
employ their own butchers and deal with the offal. In Glasgow 
and Deptford the cattle are sold as they stand in the lairs, i.e. 9 
as cattle are sold in the ordinary market. In these cases the 
buyers pay the slaughter-house hands and sell the offal. 

In Birkenhead and Manchester there are very good cold air 
rooms, where, for a small charge, sides of beef are chilled in hot 
weather previous to being sent, away by rail or otherwise. The 
railway runs alongside the cooling and chilling rooms, whence 
dead meat waggons are forwarded to any part of Great. Britain. 


Prices of American 
and Canadian Cattle. 


As to the value of American and Canadian cattle, the most sale¬ 
able beast is one dressing 700 lbs. of beef, 
and the majority of the bullocks will be of 
this weight. The salesmen calculate them 
to kill 52 per cent, of their live unfasted 
weight as beef. At the time of an inspec¬ 
tion recently made by an officer of the Department, Canadian 
cattle at Birkenhead realisod in some cases £17 10s. each, and 
States cattle in Glasgow were making up to £21 10s. per head. 
On the average, the prices realised for Birkenhead and Deptford 
sides are very similar to those for home-grown beef, except the 
choicest qualities of the latter. 


To illustrate the changes in the imports of cattle the appended 
diagram I. (p. 708) shows the numbers of foreign and colonial 
cattle imported into the United Kingdom in each year since 1885, 
and also the import of Irish cattle into Great Britain in the same 
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years. The total number of cattle exported from Ireland to 
Great Britain in 1905 amounted to 749,131, of which number 
224,943 were returned as “ fat.” 


Turning to the question of the supplies of fresh meat, the increase 
which has taken place in this trade may be 
Imports of seen f rom the following summary of the quanti- 

' ties and values of the Fresh Beef, Mutton, 

and Pork imported into the United Kingdom in the years, 1885, 
1890, 1895, 1900, 1905. 


Years. 

Quantities. 


Values. 


Fresh 

Beef. 

Fresh 

Mutton. 

Fresh 

Pork. 

Fresh 

Beef. 

Fresh 

Mutton. 

Fresh 

Pork. 

Total. 


Cwts. 

Owt-H. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885, 

903,951 

572,868 

70,508 

1345.415 

1.488,317 

184,952 

4,016,684 

1890, 

1,854.593 

1,656.419 

45,249 

3.923,015 

3,447.776 

109.764 

7,480,555 

1895, 

2,191,037 

2,611,435 

2884284 

4,275,548 

4,595,678 

664,946 

9,536,172 

1900. 

4,128,130 

3,392,850 

695,395 

8,162,848 

5,841.566 

1,495.393 

15,499,807 

1905, 

5,037*521 

3,810,969 

505,633 

8,931,593 

7,336,480 

1,162,870 

; 17,480,443 

! 


The supplies of fresh mutton (frozen) are shipped almost entirely from 
New Zealand, Australia, and the Argentine. 


It is, however, with the import of fresh beef that we are at 
present mainly concerned. There are two countries from which 
nine-tenths of the total quantity is shipped, namely, the United 
States and the Argentine Republic. The supply from the United 
States has hitherto been the larger in quantity, but in recent 
years their export to the United Kingdom has been, with fluctua¬ 
tions, falling, while the export from the Argentine Republic has 
been rapidly increasing. As a result, in 

Supplies from the 1906 the ex P ort from the Argentine ex- 

United States and ceeded, for the first time, that from the 
the Argentine Republic. United States, as may be seen from the 
following figures: — 

Imports (in cwts.) fresh beef into the United Kingdom from— 

1904. 1906. 

The United States, . 2,395,836 2,232,206 

The Argentine Republic, 1,675,271 2,580,152 
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The increasing lead in this import which the Argentine Republic 
is obtaining may be further seen from a comparison of the figures 
for the first six months of 1905 and 1906:— * 


The United States, 

The Argentine Republic, 


1905 (6 month*), 
cwts. 

1,124,888 

1,183,375 


1906 (6 months), 
cwts. 

1,228,743 

1,517,103 


The import of beef from the United States is almost entirely 
“ chilled that from the Argentine Republic, till within recent 
years, almost all “ frozen.” But in 1905 the import in the quan¬ 
tity of “ chilled ” beef from the Argentine has very considerably 
increased, and is now estimated to amount to one-fourth of the 
total Argentine shipments of fresh beef. Thus the Argentine 
Republic, which is the great source of supply as regards frozen 
beef, has also become an important source of supply for “ chilled ” 
beef. 

The prices realised, however, by Argentine beef remain con¬ 
siderably lower than those obtained by the fresh beef from the 
United States, and the total value of fresh beef imported from 
the United States in 1905 was returned as £4,834,611, as against 
£3,751,780 for fresh beef from the Argentine Republic. It is 
important, however, to realise the rapid advance which the Argen¬ 
tine Republic has made, that its import of fresh beef into the 
United Kingdom has risen from 50,095 cwts., in 1896, to 412,262 
cwts. in 1900, and to 2,580,182 cwts. in 1905, and that of this 
amount it is estimated that approximately 650,000 cwts. were 
“ chilled,*' the remainder being “ frozen ” beef. 

Regarding the relative quantities of ‘‘frozen” and “chilled” 
beef, the total imports of “ chilled ” beef are estimated by Messrs. 
Weddel to amount to 2,890,997 cwts., in 1905, whereas the 
“frozen” beef imports are estimated at 2,131,424 cwts. The 
“frozen” beef imports greatly increased in 1904 and 1905. In 
the case of “ chilled ” beef the increase in recent years has been 
much less marked owing to the decline in shipments from the 
United States. 

The prices of the various qualities of fresh beef vary widely 
from an average of close on Id. per lb. in 
Prioes Of Beef. first quality home-grown to 2Jd. for 

frozen fore-quarters. Home-grown prime 
beef maintains a clear lead. Birkenhead and Deptford 
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killed sides follow closely on the average home-grown beef. 
American “ chilled ” beef, taking hind-quarters and fore-quarters 
together, realises about 5 s. less per cwt. Argentine “ chilled 99 beef, 
a considerably lower price; while last of all are the frozen beef sup¬ 
plies. According to information kindly afforded by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, in 1905 first-quality British averaged 
51«. 6d. per cwt., and second-quality 47 s. per cwt.; United States 
and Canadian port-killed cattle, 48 s. per cwt.; American chilled 
hind-quarters, 52 s. 6 d. per cwt., and “chilled” fore-quarters 
33s. €>d. per cwt.; Argentine “chilled” hind-quarters 39s. per 
cwt., and fore-quarters 27s. 6<tf. per cwt. For Argentine 

“ frozen ” beef the average price for the year of hind-quarters was 
31*., and fore-quarters 25 s. 

There was a general fall in beef prices in 1905 as compared with 
1904. Looked at over a period of ten years, 1896-1905, prices 
present fluctuations rather than a fall, but prices were very low 
in 1896, and while in subsequent years they rose, reaching a high 
level in 1902, they have again fallen to the former low level. On 
the whole, however, the prices of the highest qualities of beef have 
not fluctuated or fallen to the same extent as the lower grades, 
and this tendency is likely to be as plainly marked in the future. 
The best qualities of home-grown and home-killed beef have advan¬ 
tages over port-killed beef, and still more over the chilled and 
frozen imports. 

It has been pointed out that there has been no marked increase 
in recent years in the number of cattle im- 
ported for slaughter. A great increase, on 

home grown beef °^ er hand, ^ as taken place in the case 
of dead meat, and especially of frozen beef 
and mutton. But fresh killed beef of first quality will always 
obtain the highest prices. Methods of preserving fresh beef have 
greatly advanced, but the drawbacks have so far not been altogether 
overcome. In the case of frozen beef it is frequently noticed that 
when this is removed from cold storage some of the juices escape, 
and that if allowed to stand they jelly, thus showing that in the 
liquid which drains away from the beef there are contained some 
of the albumenoids, which are of value as the more soluble and 
more digestible protcids. Again, when frozen meat is removed 
from cold storage it decomposes more rapidly than fresh meat. 
It will also be remembered that while, under the most perfect, 
management and marketing, these defects will be minimised, meat 
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is an article which in the retailing has to be widely distributed. 

These are natural advantages which will con- 
inspection of tinue to place fresh killed beef at a premium 
imported meat. in the market. But there is also a further 
circumstance, namely, that the inspection of 
meat can be better controlled in the case of what is fresh killed than 
is possible in the case of meat killed at distant centres under 
foreign regulations, and subjected to chilling or freezing. Foreign 
inspection and guarantees cannot be so satisfactory to the con* 
sumor as the evidence of a stringent home inspection. How strin¬ 
gent this home inspection is, especially at the larger markets, 
regarding home-killed animals, is well known. Thus in the case 
of one city where inquiries were recently made, a quarter of beef 
would bo wholly or partially condemned as unfit for food owing 
to the presence of one or more tubercles on the pleura, and if a 
tubercle is detected in the carcase of a pig the whole of the animal 
is condemned. On the other hand, dead meat as imported is 
subject to no such systematic inspection. Even if it were regu¬ 
larly inspected it' would be difficult, if not impossible, to say 
whether tubercles had been removed from an apparently healthy 
quarter of chilled or frozen beef. The case is still more serious in 
the matter of frozen boneless beef, the boxes of such beef consist¬ 
ing of pieces cut from various parts of the carcase. 

But summing up the whole situation, what stands out as of 
greatest importance is the fact that the home grower must 
endeavour to produce the best quality, and that he must be 
enabled to market this in the best condition. For the first 
quality of beef the demand and the prices are likely to remain 
good. It is the second and third qualities which are specially in 
danger from the growing imports of chilled and frozen meats. 

There is, however, one other, and that a wider considera¬ 
tion, which should not be overlooked by Irish farmers. The 
imports of foreign and colonial dead meat have been increas¬ 
ing more rapidly than any other agricultural import which com¬ 
petes with the home product. This may be best seen from the 
following statement showing the increase in the consumption per 
head of population in the United Kingdom of foreign and 
colonial grain foods, dead meat, butter and eggs. 

[Table. 
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Table showing the Pro{>ortional Quantities* per head of the Population 
of the undermentioned kinds of Agricultural Food Products, 
Imported into the United Kingdom during the Years 1885, 1890, 
1896, 1900, 1905. 




Dead Meat 

(Not including Babbits, Poaitry, or Game.) 

t 



Years. 

Corn, 
drain. 
Meal and 
Flour. 

Fresh 
Beef, Mut¬ 
ton, and 
Pork. 

Bacon and 
Hams. 

Other 
meat, 
Fresh and 
Preserved 
by salting 
or 

otherwise. 

Total of 
Dead 
Meat. 

Batter 

Margariatw 

Eggs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lb*. 

lbs. 

n». 

lbs. 

No. 

1885, ... 

417 

4*8 

12*6 

3*4 

20*8 

75 

28 

1890, ... 

165 | 

I 10*6 

1 14*9 

4*1 

m 

9*3 

33 

1895. ... 

518 

14*5 

| 163 

4*4 

31*2 

10*7 

39 

1900, ... 

516 

m 

| 20*3 

1*8 

17*6 

1 11*7 

49 

1905, ... 

509 

24 1 | 

! 

| 17*7 

1 

1*8 

46*7 

13*6 

62 


From this table it will be noted that the increase in foreign and 
colonial supplies has been greatest in the case of dead meat, and 
further, that among the various classes of meat the increase in 
imports has been greatest in the case of fresh meat. These facts 
are the more significant when it is remembered that in recent 
years the prices of the chief grains have shown a tendency to 
advance, and that the decline in the prices of other agricultural 
produce has not been so marked in recent years as in the case of 
beef. 

All this points to the fact that Ireland must depend on a 
diversified agriculture, and that she must produce fresh supplies 
of the best quality in every line. 

The accompanying series of diagrams illustrates several of the 
developments noted in the foregoing pages. 










-Showing the variations in the numbers of CATTLE imported into the United Kingdom from certain Foreign 
in the numbers of the CATTLE imported into Great Britain from Ireland, during the years 1886-1905. 


ies ; and also 



Total No. imported lexcludiog Irish Cattle) United States. 

11 » t* from Canada, **•*"* Argentine Republic, 

„ „ Imported into Great Britain from Ireland, 






Diagramll Showing the variations in the weights of BEEF (Fresh) imported into the United ‘ 
Kingdom from certain Foreign Countries during each of the years from 1898*1905 inclusive* 
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THE REPORT ON THE BUTTER TRADE. 


General 

Recommendations. 


Early in tin*, year a Select Com mi t tee of the. House of Commons was 
appointed to consider whether any and, if so, what further legislation 
might be required in order to secure the better conduct and control of 
the trade in Butter and Butter substitutes. The following were 
nominated members of the Select Committee :— 

Mr. Dalziel, Sir Edwin Cornwall, Mr. Courlhope, Mr. Lonsdale, 
Mr. Steadman, Major M‘Micking, Mr. Scott, Mr. James Stuart, 
Mr. Osmond Williams, Sir Edward Strachey,Mr. Warner, Viscount 
Morpeth, Mr. Hicks Beach, Mr. Flynn, and Mr. Lundon. 

The Report of the Committee has just been published (House of 
Commons White Paper, No. 245—1900). 

The Committee make a number of important recommendations for 
the protection of the consumer, chiefly in relation to powers of in¬ 
spection, and registration, the fixing of standards, and the prevention of 
misdescription. The recommendations are set forth as follows:— 

(1.) That Inspectors of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, should have power to 
enter any premises when? they have reasonable 
grounds for believing that butter is made, blended, re-worked, treated 
by any process, adulterated, or stored. 

(2.) That premises where buttin' is blended, or re-worked, or treated 
by any process, or where abnormal butter is habitually produced, shall 
be registered with the local authority of the district as a butter factory. 

(J.) 'That no fat, other than butter fat, and no vegetable or other 
oils, nor any substance capable of being used as an adulterant of butter 
should be brought into or stored or allowed to be in any registered 
butter factory. 

(4.) That no substance be added to butter whereby the percentage 
of moisture in the butter is increased. 

(5.) That the addition to butter at any stage of the process of manufac¬ 
ture of any fat not derived from milk be expressly and directly prohibited. 

(6.) That margarine, when sold by retail, should be handed to the 
purchaser in a wrapper, on which the word 
Margarine. “ Margarine” shall be prated in black solid 
* capital letters, not less than i-inch square, and if 

more than one wrapper is applied to the margarine, the word “ Mar¬ 
garine’' shall be printed as above on the inner wrapper ; that no fancy 
name or description should be permitted which refers to butter or 
anything connected with the dairy industry ; that the outside wrapper, as 
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well as the inside wrapper, should contain nothing but the word “ Mar- 
garine” in type as aforesaid, and if any fancy name is printed on any 
other wrapper, the word “ Margarine” should be suffixed or affixed to 
the fancy name in letters of the same size, colour and type as those in 
which the fancy name is printed. 

(7.) That no margarine made in any margarine factory shall, when 
the process of manufacture is complete, contain more than 16 per cent, 
of water, and no margarine shall be imported containing more than 16 
per cent, of moisture. 

(8.) That premises where margarine is re-worked or submitted to any 
process shall be registered as margarine factories. 

(9.) That Sub-section 3 of Section 20 of the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, 1899, be amended so as to provide that a warranty or invoice given 
by a person resident outside the United Kingdom shall not be available as 
a defence to any proceedings under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts. 

(10.) That penalties for the importation of adulterated butter should 
be proportionate to the magnitude of the con- 

Adulteration and the signment. 

use of Preservatives. (11.) That all practicable steps should be taken 

to bring about international agreements as to 
the prevention of adulteration. 

(12.) That Section 4 of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1899, should 
be amended so as to give the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
power to fix standards for curd, and to give the Local Government 
Board power to fix standards for preservatives. 

(13.) That tlie Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland should have power to take proceedings under the Merchan¬ 
dise Marks Act. 

(14.) That nothing shall he sold under the name of butter which con¬ 
tains more than 16 per cent, of moisture. 

Limits of Moisture, (15.) That substances other than butter (not 
&C. being margarine) containing buttor fat should 

be sold, with a limit of 24 per cent, of moisture, 
under a name approved by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries ; 
provided that such name should not be calculated to prejudice the sale 
of the article. 

(16.) That such substances when sold by retail should be delivered 
to the purchaser in a wrapper, approved by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, containing a description of the nature, substance, and 
quality of the article; and as far as possible under the same conditions 
as apply to the sale of margarine. 
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(17.) That the provisions ot* tho Margarine Act of 1887, as amended 
by tlu* Kale of Food and Drugs Act, 1809, should apply to all such sub¬ 
stances. 

(18.) Inspectors acting under the special direction of the local 
authority should have power to enter butter factories, to inspect any 
process, and to take samples. 

(19.) That butter having been treated by any process shall not be 
allowed to be replaced in the original packages. 

The essence of the report is embodied in these recommendations, but 
the Committee in detailing the grounds for some of their recommenda¬ 
tions, refer to some phases of the butter trade that have been the 
subject of very general public attention. With regard to blended or 
factory butter, they say that blending different 
Butter Blending. sorts of butter is in their opinion a legitimate 
industry, subject of course to the prescribed 
standard of purity and freedom from moisture being observed. 

As regards the blending of milk with butter, they say “Your Com¬ 
mittee think it would not be desirable to prohibit the manufacture or sale 
of the substance known as Milk Blended Butter, 
“ Milk-Blended :is it appears that this substance meets the wants, 
Butter. 1 ’ or suits the tastes of a certain section of the 

community ; hut they consider that it is not 
butter: that it and oilier substances (not being margarine) containing 
butter fat, should only be allowed to be manufactured for sale under a 
special name and regulations approved by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries; and that when sold by retail it should In?, delivered to 
tho purchaser in a wrapper, also approved by tlu*. Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. It would be necessary that factories where this mix¬ 
ture is made, and the premises of wholesale dealers who deal in it, 
should be registered, and that books should be kept on these factories 
and premises by which consignments of this mixture could be traced to 
the retailer.” 

A number of witnesses expressed the opinion that no special exemp¬ 
tion with regard to the limits of moisture in 
Irish Salt Firkin wilt firkin butter manufactured by Irish farmers 
Butter. is desirable. The Committee concur in this 

view. They think that the existing law is 
sufficient to prevent tho manufacture by Irish formers of salt firkin 
butter containing an unreasonable or fraudulent amount of moisture 
They do not, therefore, so far as this kind of butter is concerned, 
recommend any further legislation. 


3c 
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THE SURPRISE BUTTER COMPETITIONS. 

As the Surprise Butter Competitions which the Department hold 
annually have entered on their fourth year, it may be of interest to 
set forth briefly an account of their object; the extent to which they 
are of advantage to the Proprietors and Managers of creameries ; the 
manner in which they have been conducted ; and the results attained. 

The purpose of the competitions is explained in the following extract 
from the Regulations which appear on p. 13 
Object of the 0 £ the Department’s Scheme for u Improve- 
Competitions. m ent ill the Management of Creameries,” 

The object of these competitions is to induce creamery managers and others 
engaged in butter-making to give increased attention to every detail in the 
making and packing of butter, and particularly to cleanliness in every stage of 
the work. The reputation of Irish butter must depend on the degree in which 
these two essentials, viz., cleanliness and attention to details, are possessed by 
Irish Butter-makers. But unless interest in the work can be increased and sus¬ 
tained, and unless those engaged in the industry bring into the work a certain 
amount of enthusiasm, accompanied by a desire and a determination to excel, the 
qualities which mark the successful butter-maker will not be perpetuated, and the 
possibilities of Ireland as a butter producer* cannot, be realised to the full. Fortu¬ 
nately, butter-making is an occupation which becomes engrossinglv interesting to 
those who have studied the numerous scientific problems which it presents to the 
thinking mind. The courses of instruction for creamery managers have been instru¬ 
mental in arousing interest in the scientific side of dairying, and it is hoped that 
these competitions may serve the further useful purpose of stimulating many 
creamery managers to greater sustained practical efficiency. They certainly 
should sot up a standard of comparison by means of which butter-makers will be 
able to measure their progress towards perfection," 


In addition to the general educational advantages of the competitions 
as set forth above, they afford to the creamery 
Advantages to tie proprietors and managers who participate an 

^Managers^ opportunity of ascertaining, individually, how 
their produce compares with that of the other 
competitors, of obtaining the opinions of the best commercial judges on the 
quality of their exhibits, of finding out whether any improvements are 
desirable in marketing, of hearing, jierhaps, of some fault of which 
they had not been aware previously, and about which they may have 
received no complaints so long as the price of their butter suited their 
customers. Subsequently, through the services of the Department's 
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Inspectors and Instructors, they can procure information as to means 
or methods of remedying any defects pointed out at the competitions, 
thus being enabled to produce an article which they can market to 
better advantage. 

The butter exhibited is called up for fche competitions by telegrams 
despatched by the Department on the morning 
Manner of Conducting of the day on which the exhibits must be for- 

the Competitions. warded. The competitors are unaware of the 
dates on which the telegrams are to be des¬ 
patched. They may receive a telegram on any date during the season. 
The constant daily attention which a competitor must accordingly 
give to his work is one of the principal advantages which accrue from 
the system of surprise competitions. In view of the system of notifying 
creameries by telegram no special preparation can bo made and the 
butter exhibited represents what is shipped to the British market, and 
not a parcel of butter specially prepared fiom selected milk or from 
cream ripened and churned under special conditions. It is, therefore, 
the commercial butter that is judged, not what is so often called 
H Show Butter.” 

In order that the butter may be tested on a strictly commercial basis 
it is stored, on its receipt in Dublin, under ordinary conditions for a 
period of 6 to 10 days. At the expiration of this period the butter is 
examined and judged. Any faults latent in the butter, due to defects in 
the, methods of manufacture or the acceptance of bad raw material, will 
have, generally, developed during the waiting period, and the judges 
see the butter as it would reach the consumer, not as it leaves the 
creamery. 

The method of judging hitherto adopted is as follows :—four judges, 
of whom one is always an Irish buyer resident 
Judging. in Ireland, first examine and score the butter 

for flavour, texture and colour. There is no 
discussion between the judges during this scoring, so that the unbiassed 
opinion of each individual judge is obtained. The butter is then turned 
out of the packages and the judges jointly score the samples for packing 
and finish. 

As the greater part of Irish butter is sold in Great Britain, three 
of the judges are chosen from important butter distributing centres, 
being selected to represent the buyers whom it should be the object of 
the proprietors and managers of creameries to please. The judges 
represent different districts, so that the butter is not scored from a local 

3 c 2 
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point of view. Colour being one of the characteristics of butter which 
may lender it suitable or unsuitable for a particular market, the judges 
are requested to eliminate the question of depth of. colour. They deduct 
points only when the colour is dull, muddy, mottled, or streaky, so that 
an exhibitor making a pale butter suitable for a North of England 
market is not handicapped by the butter being submitted to a judge 
from a district where a deeper colour is in request 

The following is the scale of points adopted as a basis in judging:— 


Flavour, 

60 points. 

Texture, 

. 25 „ 

Colour, 

• 5 „ 

Packing and finish, 

. 10 „ 


100 


The full marks represent what the judges consider the best butter, from 
any source whatever, arriving in the markets of Great Britain. No 
exhibit is entitled to full marks unless, in the opinion of each of the 
judges, it equals this butter in every respect. In the scoring, deductions 
are made for a defect under any heading iu proportion as the butter 
suffers in monetary value from the defect. Any reduction of the 
commercial value of a butter is thus expressed as nearly as possible 
in the marks. The standard is high, but it is what all should aim at. 

In addition to th^ marks awarded notes are frequently added ex¬ 
plaining, where possible, why a butter is ‘‘scored down” under any 
particular head, e.g., flavour, texture, <fcc. 

It may not be out of place here to acknowledge on behalf of the 
creameries and the Department the thanks due to those gentlemen, 
Irish, Scotch and English, who have assisted at the competitions by 
giving their services as judges. 

Since 1903, the Department have invited a number of Creamery 
Managers to attend at various competitions, 
Presence of Creamery their expenses being paid by the Department. 

Managers at the They were by this means afforded an oppor- 

Competitions. tunity of discussing with the judges, on the day 

of the competition, the defects and improvements 
in the exhibits generally. Next day they were permitted to examine 
personally their^own exhibits, see their scores, and compare them with 



SURPRISE BUTTER COMPETITIONS. 



View of section of Hali used for Surprise Butter Competitions, showing one of the Department’s 
Inspectors explaining to Creamery Managers the defects in a sample of Butter. 
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the other samples, under the direction of one of the Department’s 
Inspectors, by whom the defects noticed in the exhibits and the steps 
to be taken to bring about an improvement were explained in detail. 

The managers have frequently expressed their high appreciation of 
the aid such visits have afforded them in their work. 

Coming to the results attained, the most obvious improvement notice¬ 
able is in the packing and finish, there being no 
Keiulti Attained. comparison between the packing and finish of 
the samples sent up during the first year of 
these competitions, and the packing and finish of those entered for the 
competitions at the present day. The importance of being able to 
control the temperature at which churning and working of the butter 
should be carried out has been better realised, with the result that the 
texture of the butters shows decided improvement. While at all times 
Ireland has produced some butters unequalled in flavour by those pro¬ 
duced in any other part of the world, there is room for improvement 
in the average quality, and it is satisfactory to note that this has to 
some extent taken place, and that there are now fewer lots of poorly 
flavoured butter noticed at the competitions. 

Such are the opinions of the judges —all men of wide exj»erience— 
who have acted at competitions during the past three years. 

While the competitions show that considerable progress lias taken 
place, efforts towards further improvement on the part of the creamery 
proprietors and managers must on no account be relaxed. If creamery 
proprietors and managers will fully avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by these and other similar opportunities, there is no reason why 
Irish butter should not be raised to a position second to none on the 
markets. 

In order to assist in refuting the impression prevailing amongst some 
few merchants and grocers that Irish creamery butter contains a high 
percentage of water, a table giving the amount of water found in the 
samples awarded marks qualifying them for prizes during the years 
1903, 1904, and 1905, and tables showing the amount of water and of 
salt in each of the samples sent to the first Surprise Butter Competition 
of this year are appended. 
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Results of Analysis of 311 Samples of Irish Creamery Butter 
which were awarded marks qualifying them for prizes during the 
years 1903, 1904, 1905. 


Percentage of Water, 

No. of Samples. 

9*0— 9*9 i 

2 

10 0—10*9 

3 

11*0—11*9 

45 

12*0—12*9 

110 

18*0—13*9 

93 

14*0—14*9 

42 

15*0—15*9 

12 

16*0—16*9 

3 

17*0—17*9 

1 


Thus out of 311 samples only 4 exceeded the 16 per cent, limit and 
three of these occurred in the first year. 

Results of Analysis of 119 Samples of Irish Creamery Butter, 
being exhibits at the First Surprise Butter Competition, 1906. 


Water. 


Percentage of 
Water. 

No. of 
Samples. 

Percentage of 
Total Number of 
Samples. 

10*01—11*00 

f> * 

4*2 

11*01—12*00 

13 * 

10*9 

12*01—1800 

41 

34*4 

13*01—14*00 

28 

23*5 

14*01—15*00 

18 

15-1 

15*01—16*00 

14 

11*8 

' 

119 

i 



Considering that the samples were called up during a period of hot 
weather when the cooling facilities at a creamery would be strained to 
their utmost these results are eminently satisfactory. 


Salt. 


Percentage of Salt. 

No. of Samples. 

•4-1 •0% 

20 

1-01—20°/ o 

88 

2-01—27 % 

11 


119 


It will be observed that the average of the above figures falls con¬ 
siderably below the limit of 3 per cent, fixed by the conditions of the 
competitions, and it is therefore evident that Irish Creameries are 
producing a lightly salted butter suitable for immediate consumption. 
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I.-ADMINISTBATIVE. 

DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


1906 . 


I.—COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

[104 Members, including the President and Vice President.] 
Arranged in Alphabetical Order according to Provinces. 


LEINSTER (36 Members.) 


Name. 


Address. 


Anderson, Robert A., . 

Brenan, Gerald J., J.P. 3 
Briscoe, Algernon T. F., J.P., . 

Brown, Stephen J., J.P., 

Bryan, Captain Loftus A., J.P., D.L., 

Byrne, Thomas J„ J.P., 

Carew, Thomas M., . • 

Cogan, Danis J., M.P., . 

Connellan, Major J. H., D.L., . 

Corbet, William M., - 

Delany, Thomas W, 

Delany, William, M.P 

Donohoe, James, J.P., 

Downes, Robert, J.P., . , 

Everard, Colonel Nugent T., D.L., 

Field, William, M.P., 

Finlay, Rev. T. A., M.A., F.R.U.I, . 

Garvey, Toler R„ J.P., 

Good body, Marcus, J.P., . . 

Hanlon, Patrick. • 

Heydon, Stop hen, , . 

Kavanagh, Walter M‘M„ J.P., D.L., . 
Kennedy, Patrick J., J.P., 

King, Nicholas B„ 


22, Lincoln-place, Dublin. 

Eden Hall, Ballyragget, Co. Kilkenny. 
Curristown House, Killucan, Co. West¬ 
meath. 

Ard Caien, Naas, Co. Kildare. 
Borrmount Manor, Knniscorthy, Co. 
Wexford. 

Rossmakca, Dundalk, Co. Louth. 

Kildangan, Kinnegad, Co. Westmeath. 
115, Thomas-street, Dublin. 

Cool more House, Thomastown, Co. Kil¬ 
kenny. 

Killeigh, Tullamore, King’s County, 
Longford. 

Roskeen, Killeigh, Tullamore, King’s 
County. 

Abbey House, Ennisoorthy, Co.'Wexford. 

Russellstown, Mullingar, Co. Westmeath. 

Randlestown, Navan, Co. Meath. 

Blackrook, Co. Dublin. 

University College, Dublin, 

Thornvale, Moneygall, King's County. 
Talbot Lodge, Grove-avenue, Black- 
rock, Co. Dublin. 

Grangeforth, Carlow. 

Brownstown, Athy, Co. Kildare, 

Borris House, Bonds, Co. Carlow. 
Rathcore House, Enfield, Co. Meatn. 
Knockdillon, Knockbridge, Dundalk* 
Ca Louth. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 


LEINSTER—continued. 


Name. 

Address, 

M’Carthy, James, 

MaoMahon, James, J.P., 

Mayo, The Right Hon. the Earl of, K.P., 
j» q D L 

Meehan, Patrick A., J.P., M.P., 

Moiloy, John J„ J.P., . 

Murphy, George F., J.P., 

Newfoundwell, Drogheda, Co. Louth. 
Ballyroan, Abbeyleix, Queen’s County. 
Palmers town House, Straff an, Co. Kil* 
dare. 

Maryborough, Queen’s County. 

55, Harcourt-atreet, Dublin. 

The Grange, Dunsany, Co. Meath. 

O’Neill, Patrick J„ J.P., 

Kinsealy House, Malahide, Co. Dublin. 

Peacocke, Charles IT., J.P.. 

j Belmont, Wexford. 

Reynolds, Henry, • 

Ronaldson, William R., 

Ballinalec, Edgeworthstown, Co. Long¬ 
ford. 

Barn Hall, Leixlip, Co. Kildare. 

Thompson, R. Norman, M.B., J.P., , 

1 

Ivindlestown, Delgany, Co. Wicklow. 

Wilson, James Maolcay, J.P., . 

Garvagh, Edgeworthstown, Co. 

Longford. 

ULSTER (27 Members). 

Name. 

Address. 

Andrews, The Right Hon.Thomas, P.O., 
D.L., 

Archdale, Edward, J.P., D.L.. 

Ardara, Comber, Co. Down. 

Castle Arohdale, Irvinestown, Co. Fer¬ 
managh. 

Barbour, Frank, 

Barton, H. D. M„ F.S.I., 

Beat, William Edmund, 

Malt House, Farm Stables, Welles- 
bourne, Warwick. 

The Bush, Antrim. 

The Cairn, Aghalee, Co. Antrim. 

Campbell, Rev. E. F., M.A., . 

Clark, Alexander L., J.P , , 

Killyman Rectory, Moy, Co. Tyrone. 
Moyola Lodge, Castledawson, Ca Lon¬ 
donderry. 

Gilliland, George Knox, J.P., D.L., 

Brook Hall, Londonderry. 

Huston. Robert T., M.R.C.V.S., 

The Mall, Armagh. 

Jordan, Jeremiah, M.P., 

Euniskillcn, Go. Fermanagh. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 


ULSTER—continued. 


Name. 

Address. 

Keenan. John, J.P., • 

Knipe, Thomas, J.P., 

Leitrim, Castledawson, Co. Londonderry 
Bellaghey, Co. Armagh. 

Law, Hugh A., J.P., M.P., 

Lough, Arthur S., J.P., 

Lynch, Francis J., 

Marble Hill, Ballymore, Letterkenny, 
Co. Donegal. 

Drom Mullac, Killeshandra, Co. Cavan. 
Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 

M'Cance, John S. F-, J.P., 

M f Gl^nn, The Rt. Rev. Monsignor, P.P., 

M'Kenna! T. P., 

Montgomery, H. de F., D.L., . 

Wood bourne, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim. 
Paroohial House, Stranorlar, Co. 

Donegal. 

Mullagh, Co. Cavan. 

Blessingbourne, Fivemiletown, Co. 

Tyrone, 

Ballydivity, Dervock, Co. Antrim. 
Lisanelly House, Omagh, Co. Tyrone. 

Moore, James Stewart, J.P., D.L., 
Murnaghan, George, M.P., 

O’Kieran, Rev. Laurenoe, C.C., 

Drumquasat, Carrickmacross, Co. 

Monaghan. 

Reade, Robert H. S., J.P., D.L., 

Wilmont, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim 

Sharman-Crawford, Colonel R. G., J.P., 
D.L., 

Smyth, William, J.P., 

Stoney, Captain T. Butler, J.P., D.L., 

Crawfordsburn, Co. Down. 

Brookfield, Ban bridge, Co. Down. 
Oakfield Park, Rapboe, Co. Donegal 

Yoal, Thomas, J.P., . 

Smithboro', Monaghan. 

MUNSTER (24 Members). 

Name 

Address. 

* 

Barter, Riohard, J.P., • • 

Byrne, James, J.P., • . 

St. Ann’s Hill, Cork. 

Wallstown Castle, Castletownroehe, Co. 
Cork. 

Coghlan, Captain William 0., J.P., 

Connery, Maurice, M.D., J.P., . . 

Corcoran, Thomas, J.P., • . 

Cummins, Edmond, J.P., 

Dromina, Woodstown P. 0., Co. 

■ Waterford. 

Kllflnane, Co. Limerick. 

Honeymount, Rosorea, Co Tipperary. 
Brookhill, Fethsrd, Co. Tipperary. 

Duggan, Thomas, • 

The Castle, Two-Mile-Borria, Thurles 
Co, Tipperary. 

Hogan, Patriok J«, J.P., • • 

Goolreagh, Bodyke, Co. Clare. 

Kelly, Most Rev. Denis, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ross. 

Bishop’s House, Skibbereen, Co, Cork. 
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MUNSTER- 

-continued. 

Name. 

Address. 

M'Donald, William, . 

Manning, Patrick S., . 

Mesial, Michael, J.P., . • 

Monteagle. The Right Hon. Lord, K.P., 
XXL., 

Mu Hally, Patrick F., J.P., 

Nolan, Michael J., J.P., • 

Nugent, Edmond, J.P., 

Laharan, Minane Bridge, Cariigaline, 
Co. Cork. 

Mayladstown, Carrick-on-Suir, Co. 
Tipperary. 

Dromeiihy, Cooraclare, Co. Clare. 

Mount Trenchard, Foynes, Co. Limerick. 

Glen wood Cottage, Mullinahone, Co. 
Tipperary. 

Moyvane House, Ncwtownsandes, Co. 
Kerry. 

Bally macarbery, Clonmel, Co. Tipperary, 

O'Callaghan* Cornelius, 

O'Gorman, David Leo, 

O’Gorman, George, 

Altamount House, Millstreet, Co. Cork. 
Janeville, Fermoy, Co. Cork. 
Kilkneedan, Farranfore, Co. Kerry 

Power, Thomas, 

Dungarvan, Co. Waterford. 

Ryan, Hugh P., 

Ryan, John, J.P., 

Roskeen, Thurles, Co. Tipperary. 
Killinure, Brittas, Co. Limerick. 

Sheehy, Timothy, 

Market-street, Skibbereen, Co. Cork. 

Trench, George F„ J.P., 

Abbeylands, Ardfert, Co. Kerry 

CONNAUGHT (15 Members). 

Name. 

Address. 

Clonbrock, The Right Hon. Lord, K.P., 
P.G, H.M.L. 

Conroy, John C., (Solr ), 

Costello, P. J., ... 

Digges, Rev. Joseph G., M.A., 

Flynn, Patrick, J.P., . 

Clonbrock, Akascragh, Co. Galway. 

St. Francis sti eet, Galway. 
Cloghansmore House, Cloghans Hill, 
Tuam, Co. Galway. 

Clooneahir, though Rynn R.S.O., Co. 
Leitrim. 

Carrick-on-Shannon, Co. Leitrim. 

Galvin, John, . ■ . 

Gore-Booth, Sir Josslyn, Bart., D.L., . 
Griffin, Thomas G., 

Mount Talbot, Roscommon. ^ 

Lissadell, Sligo. 

Gurteen, Ballinaaloe, Co. Galway 

MaoGuire, James P., . 

M'Hugh, P. A., M.P., . 

M'Loughlin. Rev. P., P.P., 

Meehan, Rev. Joseph, C.C., . 

Morrin, Daniel, 

RooBkey, Drornod, Co. Leitrim. 

Sligo. 

Glenade, Manorhamilton, Co. Leitrim. 
Creevelea, Drumkeeran, Co. I^itrim. 
Foxford, Co. Mayo. 

Nolan, Colonel John P., J.P., 

Baliinderry, Tuam, Co. Galway* 

O'Dowd, John, M.P., . 

Bunnanadden, Co. Sligo. 
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II.AGRICULTURAL BOARD. 

(14 Members*) 

Name, I Address. 


Clark, Alexander L., J.P.,. Moyola Lodge, Castle- 
da wson, Co, Londonderry. 
Daly, Very Rev. James, Diocesan College, Ballagh* 
D.D. adereen, Co. Mayo. 

Downes, Robert, J.P., . Russellstown, Mullingar, 

Everard, Col. Nugent T., Randlestown, Navan, Co, 
D.L. Meath. 

Gore-Booth, Sir Josslyn, Lissadell, Sligo, 

Bart., D.L. 

Healy, llis Grace The Most St. Jarlath’s, Tuam, Co. 
Rev. John, D.D., Lorxl Galway. 

Archbishop of Tuam 

Kelly, Most Rev. Denis, Bishop’s House, Skibbereen, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Co. Cork. 

Ross. 

Lough, Arthur S., J.l\, . Drom Mullac, Killeshandra, 

Co. Cavan. 

Monteagle, The Right Hon. Mount Trenchard, Foynes, 
Lord, K.P., D.L. Co. Limerick. 

Montgomery, H. de F., Blessingbourne, Fivemile- 
D.L. town, Co. Tyrone. 

Mullally, Patrick F., J.P., Glen wood Cottage, Mul- 
liuahone, Co. Tipperary. 
O’Neill, Patrick J., J.P., . KiiiHealy House, Malahide, 
Co. Dublin. 


III.—BOARD OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

(23 Members.*) 

Address. I By whom appointed. 


Malt House, Farm Stables, Ulster Provincial Com- 
Wellesbourne, Warwick. mittee. 

St. Mary’s, Sligo, , . Connaught Provincial Com¬ 

mittee. 

20 Montpelier Hill, Dublin County Borough 
Dublin. Council. 

1 Mount Verdon-terrace, The Department. 
Wellington-road, Cork. 

Creevagh, ^Orwell Park, Joint Committee of Coun- 
ltathgar, Co. Dublin. oils of the Co. Dublin 

Urban Districts. 

University College, St. Leinster Provincial Com- 
Stephen’a-green, Dublin. mittee. 

Glenville, Waterford, . Waterford County Bo¬ 
rough Council. 

* By section 24 (2) of the Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 
1899, the President and Vice-President of the Department are ex-officio Members 
of the Board. 


Name. 


Barbour, Frank, 

Clancy, Most Rev. John, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Elphin. 

Crozier, James, J.P., V.S., 
Dunn, Christopher J., J.P., 
Edmondson, Thomas, J.P., 


Finlay, Rev. T. A., M.A., 
F R.U.I 

Goff, Sir William G. Davis, 
Bart., J.P., D.L. 


By whom appointed. 


The Department 

Connaught Provincial Com* 
mittee. 

Leinster Provincial Com* 
mittee. 

The Department. 

The Department. 

Connaught Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. 

, Munster Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. 

, Ulster Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Department. 

Ulster Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. 

Munster Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. 

Leinster Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. 
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BOARD OF TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Name. 

Address. 

By whom appointed. 

Harrington, Timothy C., 
M.P. 

Henderson, Sir James, 
A.M., D.L. 

70, Harcourt - street, 

Dublin. 

Oakley House, Windsor- 
park, Belfast. 

Dublin County Borough 
Council. 

The Department 

Joly, John, B.A.I., Sc.D., 
F.R.S. 

Joyce, Alderman Michael, 
M.P., Mayor of Limerick. 
Lftlly, Very Rev. P. J M P.F., 

Somerset, Tern pie-road, 
Rathminea, (Jo. Dublin. 
Limerick, 

St. Joseph’s, Galway, 

The Department. 

Limt rick County Borough 
Council. 

The Department. 

Lyon, Abraham, 

Macartney, William, 

MMjoarn, Sir William, J.P., 

Magee, Patiii k Jo epb, . 

Molloy, William R. J., 
J.P., M.K.l.A. 

Altona House, Howtli- 
road, Cion tar f, Dublin 

Thornview, Clifton E*ark, 
Belfast. 

Carrickmore House, Lon¬ 
donderry. 

49, Vietoria-stre't, Bel¬ 
fast. 

78, Kenilworth - square, 
Rathgar, Co. Dublin. 

Dublin County Borough 
Council. 

Belfast County Borough 
Council. 

Londonderry County Bo 
rough Council. 

Belfast County Borough 
Council. 

Commissioners of Na 
tional Education. 

Power, Thomas, 

Sisk, Richard, . 

Starkie, William J. M., 
M.A., Lilt I). 

Taylor, Alexander, 

Dungarvan, Co. Water¬ 
ford, 

12t>, Kvergri en-road, Cork, 

Tyrone IIouhc, Marlbo¬ 
rough street, Dublin. 
99, EJonegall-street, Bel¬ 
fast. 

Munster Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. 

Cork County Borough 
Council. 

Intermediate Education 
Board. 

Belfast County Borough 
Council. 

IV.~ CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 

(5 Members.) 

OF EDUCATION. 

Name. 

Address. 

i By whom appointed. 

The Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, P.C.,KC.V.O., 
F.R.S., Vice-President 
of the Department. 

Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Technical In¬ 
struction, Dublin. 

1 

! Ex-olhcio. 

I 

! 

William J.M. Starkie, M.A., 
Litt.D. 

Tyrone House, Marlbo¬ 
rough-street, Dublin. 

Commissioners of National 
Education. 

Rev. T. A. Finlay, M.A., 
F.R.U.I. 

University College, St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

Intermediate Education 

Board. 

William R. J Molloy, J.P., 
M.R.LA. 

78, Kenil worth-square, 
Rathgar, Co. Dublin. 

Board of Technical In¬ 
struction. 

T. r. Gill. 

Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Technical In¬ 
struction, Dublin. 

Agricultural Board. 
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II.—AGRICULTURE. 


Form A. 180 (a.) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


THE ALBERT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GLASNEVIN, 

DUBLIN. 


SESSION, 1906-7. 

The buildings at this College have recently been remodelled and 
equipped in the most modern manner. The farm, gardens, and labora¬ 
tories provide every facility for a thorough course in technical agricul¬ 
ture, combined with such instruction in chemistry, physics, botany, 
and veterinary science as is necessary to the proper understanding of 
the principles underlying the most approved farm practice. Manual 
instruction in wood and iron is also provided in suitable workshops. 

The students are required to take part in the work of the fields and 
of the farmyard. 

The Session for the year 1906-7 will, commence on the 9th October, 
1906, and terminate on the 6th September, 1907. There will be two 
short intervals, one at Christmas and one at Easter or at Whitsuntide, 
during which the students may return to their homes. 

Students must be not less than 17 years of age, nor more than 27 
years of age, on the 1st September, 1906. Admission to the College is 
conditional on passing the entrance examination and furnishing evidence 
of good health and character. 

Entrance Examination. 

The eutrance examination will be held on the 18th September, 1906, 
at four centres, situated respectively in each of the provinces. Each 
applicant for admission will be notified in due course of the centre at 
which he should attend for examination. 

No expenses will be allowed to candidates in respect of their attend¬ 
ance at the examination. 

The subjects included in the examination will be as follows: 

(1.) English , including Dictation and Composition. 

(2.) Arithmetic, including calculations requiring a thorough knowledge 
of Weights and Measures, Decimal and Vulgar Fractions, 
Percentages, and Interest. 

(3.) Mathematics .—The elements of Mensuration and Algebra to 
Simple Equations. 
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(4.) Practical Agriculture.— The questions on this subject will be 
framed with a view to testing the knowledge acquired by the 
candidates through practical experience of farm work. No 
text-book on agriculture is prescribed or recommended. The 
examination may be oral as well as written. 

Fees, 

The fees for tuition, board, residence, laundry, and ordinary medical 
attendance during the entire Session will be :— 

For students whose parents or guardians derive their means 

of living mainly from farming in Ireland, . . . £25 

For students other than the foregoing, . . . £60 

The fees are payable to the Principal in two instalments, viz., one- 
half on entrance and one-half on 1st March, 1907. In addition to the 
instalment of the fee payable on entrance each student must deposit 
with the Princij>al a sum of £2 to cover the cost of repairs to clothing, 
purchase of books and stationery. The unexpended balance, if any, 
of this deposit will be returned at the close of the Session. 

Scholarships. 

Twenty-five Scholarships, open only to candidates whose parents 
derive their means of livelihood mainly from fanning in Ireland, will 
be awarded on the results of the entrance examination. The holder of 
a Scholarship will be exempt from payment of a fee, but he will be 
required to make the deposit of £2 to cover the cost of repairs to 
clothing, <kc. 

Students who have already attended a Session at the Albert Agricul¬ 
tural College will not be eligible to compete for these Scholarships. 

Note :—The provision of free places at future Sessions is under con - 
sideration , arid the award of Scholarships may be discontinued after the 
1906-7 Session . 

Application for admission to the College must bo made on the 
prescribed form, which may be obtained from — 

The Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

Last date for makiug applications, 7th September, 1906. 
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Form A 122 (a.) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


THE MUNSTER INSTITUTE, CORK. 


The classes at the Institute are open to female students only. 

The course of training includes :— 

J. The practice of dairy-work. The treatment of milk and the 
making of butter on a large and on a small scale with the 
most modern machinery and implements, as well as with the 
appliances generally used in farm dairies. 

II. Instruction in the feeding and management of cows, calves 
and pigs ; in the keeping of small gardens, and in the 
manipulation and caring of bees. 

III. Instruction in poultry-keeping. Breeds; their suitability for 

different purposes and different localities ; housing, feeding 
and management; hatching and rearing of chickens; fat 
tening, killing, plucking, trussing and preparation for 
market. 

IV. Instruction in domestic work, embracing plain cookery, plain 

needlework and laundry work 

The fee for tuition, board and lodging during one session is £3 3ft., 
and is payable to the Superintendent of the Institute on entrance. 

Four sessions, each of about eleven weeks duration, and commencing 
respectively, in January, March, July and October, are held in each 
year. 

Intending students must be at least seventeen years of age on the 
date of their admission to the Institute. They are required to produce 
certificates of good health and character and to pass an examination in 
the elements of English and Arithmetic. This examination is held at 
the Institute at the opening of each session. 

Students are eligible for .admission to a second consecutive session, 
provided they attain the required standard at the examination at the 
conclusion of their first session. 

Students who have attended during two sessions, and who arc desirous 
of qualifying for the position of Itinerant Instructor in butter-making 
or poultry keeping under a County Committee of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction or of Teacher in a School of Rural Domestic 
Economy for girls are admitted to a third session on attaining the re¬ 
quired standard at the second terminal examination and satisfying the 
Department’s examiner as to their ability to impart instruction. If 
their progress during the third session is satisfactory they aro admitted 
to a fourth session to enable them to complete their training. 

Attendance during at least four sessions at the Institute is necessary 
to qualify students for admission to the examinations for Instructor- 
ships and Teach erships. 
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The Department do not undertake to employ or to find employment 
for students on completion of their training at the Institute. 

A limited number of free places and half-free places are awarded to 
the students who display special merit at the terminal examination of 
the first session to enable them to avail of a second session entirely or 
partially free of expense. A few similar places are also offered to 
students who have attended two sessions at the Institute. 

. The students are at all times under the supervision of an experienced 
matron 

Applications for admission must be made on the prescribed form 
which can be obtained from— 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


SCHOOL OF RURAL DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
LOUGIIGLYNN, CO. ROSCOMMON. 


This School has been established in order to provide the women and 
girls of the neighbourhood with such practical training as will enable 
them to increase the comfort of their homes and improve generally the 
conditions under which they live. The particular object of the Depart¬ 
ment in promoting this type of instruction in rural districts in Ireland 
is to inculcate respect and affection for the home and the countryside, 
and thereby counteract the tendency to despise farm work and abandon 
rural life. The training aims at making efficient housewives. It does 
not. aim at the preparation of girls for domestic service or for the 
factory or the shop. 

The course of instruction comprises : — 

Dairying —Including the making of cheese as well as butter ; and 
the caring and feeding of c ows and calves. 

Poultry-keeping —The rearing and management of hens, ducks, 
turkeys, and geese. 

Pig-rearing —The feeding and general management of pigs. 

Gardening —The cultivation of such vegetables, fruits, and flowers 
as may be grown in the cottage garden. 

Beerkeeping . 

Sewing, Knitting , and Mending —Including the making and re¬ 
pairing of garments of every kind worn in the district. 

3 D 
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Washing and Ironing . 

Cooking —The preparation, with inexpensive and simple utensils, 
of those dishes for which the materials are furnished by 
the products of the farm and the garden. Open hearths are 
used. 

The Cleaning and decoration of the home. 

Home Industries which can he carried on in time not required 
for the farm or the household, such as lace-making, 
embroidery, carpet weaving, the making of artificial flowers, 
&c. 

The School is open to all who wish to enter, without restriction as to 
religious denomination. No fees are payable; the only conditions which 
the pupils must fulfil are that they should be more than fourteen years of 
age and reside sufficiently near the School to permit of their returning 
daily to their homes. 

In order to give the lessons direct, practical application to the home 
life of the people, the pupils are required to bring with them to the 
School, so far as may be practicable, the materials needed for their work— 
the cream or milk for dairy practice; the poultry to be killed or dressed; 
the materials for the dislies to be cooked; the cloth for new 
garments; the clothing to be repaired, washed, or ironed. The pupils 
take home with them in the evening the products of their day’s labour, 
which serve as object-lessons to those who cannot be present at the 
classes. 

Housewives, and others in the neighbourhood who are not in a position 
to attend the classes daily, are at liberty to avail themselves of the 
instruction in any subject, and to come to the School for advice when¬ 
ever they desire it in connection with their home work; and the 
teachers are prepared to visit the homes of persons who desire their 
guidance in the difficulties of household management. 


Form A 168 (a.). 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


POULTRY FATTENING INDUSTRY. 


Apprenticeships. 

The Department have made arrangements for the training, as appren¬ 
tices to the poultry-fattening industry, of a limited number of young men 
who desire to become qualified to undertake the management of fattening 
stations in Ireland. Apprenticeship may extend over a period of from 
six to twelve months according to the efficiency of the apprentice. 

The apprentices will be instructed in the preparation of suitable 
foods, the cramming, killing, plucking, and dressing of fowl for market,. 
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and the management of poultry generally. They will be required to 
devote their whole time to such work, including the rearing of fowl, if 
found necessary. 

Applicants for apprenticeships must be at least twenty years of age, 
unmarried, in good health, and of strong constitution. Preference will 
be given to those who have had experience in poultry-keeping. 

The apprenticeships will be awarded on the result of an examination 
which will he held in Dublin on Wednesday, 20th June, 1906. The 
subjects included in this examination, which will be botli written and 
oral, will be English, Arithmetic, and General Knowledge; a high 
standard will not be expected. 

No expenses will be allowed to candidates in connexion with their 
attendance at this examination. 

Successful candidates will be called up for training as vacancies for 
them occur. They will receive wages at the rate of 15s. per week from 
the date of their commencing work, and will be required to find their 
own board and lodging. The engagement between apprentices and the 
Department may be determined at any time by one week’s notice on 
either side. 

The Department do not undertake to employ or to procure employ¬ 
ment for apprentices on the conclusion of their training. 

Applications for apprenticeships must be made on forms provided for 
the purpose, which can be obtained from— 

The Secretary, 

The Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

These forms must be returned to the offices of the Department not Inter 
than 13 th June , 1906. 


DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


NOTES ON CREAMERY* MANAGEMENT. 


The undermentioned summary of requirements for maintaining a 
creamery in a satisfactory condition in regard to cleanliness and older, 
equipment and general good management, indicates the standard to be 
aimed at by the Deparment’s Inspectors and Instructors in making 
recommendations to creamery proprietors and managers and in reporting 
to the Department. 


3 d 2 
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General 
appearance ol 
creamery and 
itaff. 


Grounds and 
surroundings' 


Exterior of 
b uilding. 


Sanitary 

accommoda¬ 

tion. 


lighting. 


Ventilation. 


Drainage. 


The condition of the creamery and the appearance of the manage* 
and employes should be such as would create a good impression. It will 
almost invariably be found that neatness or slovenliness in the personal 
appearanoe of the manager will be reflected in the state of the creamery 
itself. Any manager who is aware of the supreme importance of clean¬ 
liness, and who nevertheless is so careless as to frequent bis creamery 
in unbrushed and dirty clothes, or to take part in the manufacture of 
butter with unwashed hands and dirty finger nails, or who is otherwise 
slovenly in his dress and appearance, may generally be assumed to be 
also negligent in regard to the condition of his creamery. On the other 
hand, a clean and tidy manager will usually have under him clean and 
tidy assistants, and the qualities of cleanliness and order conspicuous 
in the staff will not only be extended to the creamery and surroundings 
but will also in some measure be communicated by force of example to 
any of the milk suppliers who may be inclined to be remiss in these 
respects. 

The grounds and surroundings should be clean, tidy, and properly 
drained. The separated milk passage should be laid with an impervious 
pavement of sufficient dimensions (14 feet long by 12 feet wide), and 
sloped to a trapped drain in the centre or at the side. 

By suitably planting the grounds with shrubs and tieesnot only 
will the premises present a more tasteful appearance, but in time 
the trees and shrubs will shelter the exterior of the creamery from 
dust, and will also by acting as a wind-brake prevent dust from 
rising and being blown into the creamery and thereby contamin¬ 
ating the produce. The grounds where possible should be fenced 
off from the road, and should be swept daily, the accumulated 
rubbish being carted away at least once a week. 

The exterior of the building should be whitewashed not less than 
twice each year if constructed of masonry, concrete or brickwork, or 
well painted, as often as may be necessary, if constructed of wood or 
galvanized iron. 

Dry earth or water-flushed w. c.’s should lie placed at the corner of the 
grounds furthest from the building, and should be kept in a clean 
condition. 

The lighting of every portion of the interior should he sufficient in 
order that the presence of dirt, whether on the walls or floor, or on the 
tanks, machines, or other appliances, may be easily observed by the 
staff. 

The lighting aim Bhould be at least one-tenth of the floor aim, 
preferably one-fifth, exclusive of light from open doors. 

The ventilation should be such that when all doors are closed them 
is still a good current of air to dry the floors and machines rapidly 
after cleaning. 

Besides the ventilators on roofs, &c., fresh air inlets should b® 
provided near tho floor level. 

All floors and platforms should have & sufficient fail (J-in. to the foot) 
in order that spilt milk and water used for cleansing purposes may run 
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quickly to the Open channel, which should be situated not less than six 
inches from partitions or walls. This channel should be of the same 
depth throughout. 

All drain traps and all down pipes should be situated outside the Drain traps, 
building. 

All drains should be properly trapped, and the sewage conducted to Sewerage, 
such a distance from the creamery and from any road or habitation 
that no nuisance will arise. 

An ample supply of water should be provided for cooling milk and water supply, 
cream, washing the butter, and for cleansing purposes generally. Care 
should be taken that the supply is not contaminated by surface water 
or the drainage from the creamery. The well should be finished off ns 
described in the Department's Leaflet, No. 62. 

Ample storage accommodation should be provided for boxes, box storage. 
timl>er, and for the sundries usually stocked at a creamery. 

The store should be dry and thoroughly well ventilated. All 
useless materials should be disposed of as soon as possible. Broken 
boxes, old sacking, and useless machinery lying around the creamery 
are most objectionable. 

The lower portion of all internal walls for a height of four feet from internal walla 
the floor or platform should be coated with cement plaster (smoothly 
finished off with a steel trowel), or with some other smooth, durable, 
and imj>ervious material. 

In the case of galvanized iron buildings, the concrete work should 
be carried up to such a height as will provide against any splashing 
reaching the wood or iron work. 

In order to ensure easy and thorough cleaning, the buildings should Accommoda- 
be of such dimensions that all tanks and machines used for milk, cream, tion for.and 
separated milk or buttermilk, can be situated at such a distance from 
the walls, partitions, and from other appliances or machinery that the 
attendants can pass freely round them for cleansing purposes, and that 
the splashing of milk, &e., on walls, partitions, and machines will be 
prevented. 

A minimum distance of 24 inches is suggested. 

All stands or supports for machines should be of iron, as stands of stand* and 
this material are more durable and more easily cleaned than similar support*, 
stands or supports of wood or concrete. 

The staff should be provided with two sets each of overalls—for the Q Ve rtiUa> 
dairy workers, white; for the engine-driver, brown or blue. The over¬ 
alls should be washed weekly or oftener if necessary. 

Dirty milk, stale milk, or milk delivered in dirty cans should be m 
rejected. 

During the working period of the winter months raik should be 
received on not less than three days during the week. 

The composite system of daily sampling milk should be adopted. (Sue Sampling, 
Department’s Bulletin No. 4). 

Care should be taken to have the bottles stoppered as required. 
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Pasteurisa¬ 

tion. 


Starters. 


Auxiliary 

oream. 


Packing and 
packages. 


Cleansing 

facilities. 


Daily cleans¬ 
ing routine 
and exam inn 
tion. 


In first-class creameries the milk should be pasteurised, either before 
or after separation. 

When the milk or cream is pasteurised, proper appliances should be 
provided for the preparation of starters. 

At “auxiliary” creameries arid at “central” creameries with 
“ auxiliaries ” the cream should be weighed, sampled, and tested be¬ 
fore despatch or on receipt, as the case may be. 

The packages and vegetable parchment used should conform with the 
standards laid down by the Department. (See Department’s Leaflet 
No. 60). 

Provision should be made for a plentiful supply of hot water lor 
cleansing purposes. A good washing-up trough, drain-table, and steam¬ 
ing-jet should also be provided, and permanent steam connections made 
to all piping through which milk, separated milk, cream, or buttermilk 
passes. 

The piping should have brass unions at distances of not more 
than 15 feet. The permanent steam connections to piping should 
be made close to the pumps. The delivery pipes for separated milk 
and buttermilk should have permanent steam connections at the 
elbows below the outlet flange. The washing-up trough should 
have steam connections, silencers, and unions below the valves, so 
that the trough may be disconnected, taken out and aired. 

By utilising the exhaust steam in a feed water heater, after- 
separation is over, more than sufficient hot water for cleansing 
purposes will be provided without extra cost. 

Each day after use all machines and utensils which come in contact 
with milk or its products should be rinsed with cold water to get rid 
of milky matter, then scrubbed witli hot water to get rid of grease and 
any particles of curdy matter, and finally rinsed with scalding water. 

It would greatly facilitate the cleaning operations if all machines, 
utensils, and piping—as soon as finished with—are at once 
thoroughly rinsed with cold water so as to prevent milky matter 
drying on the surface of these appliances. 

All floors, platforms, and portions of walls splashed with milk or 
milky matter should be first rinsed down with cold water, then scrubbed 
with hot water. 

All piping through which milky matter passes should be first rinsed 
with cold water, then with hot water, and finally have steam blown 
through it until the end of the pipe furthest from the steam inlet is 
scalding hot. 

All machines should run quietly and smoothly. The engine, separator 
frames, and chilling plant after work is over should he carefully wiped 
down with waste free from grit. 

The manager should examine the creamery for cleanliness and order 
morning and evening as follows 

(a) Examine all tanks, vats, <fcc», for stale milk indicating imperfect 
cleaning, more especially under the flanges and. comer 
plates if on the inside. 
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( b ) Examine with the fingers for slimy growths the ends of all 

piping used for milk, cream, buttermilk and separated milk, 
the interior of the regenerative heater, and the space under 
the internal ledge of the heater, and more especially the 
separated milk and buttermilk delivery pipes. Should 
piping be in a suspicious condition it is recommended that a 
section be taken down and examined. As milk or milky 
* water is frequently left in the delivery pipe to the separators, 
a close examination of this is necessary. 

(c) Lift the covers of all coolers, and examine the space under the 

ledge. The surface and corners of the cover should be also 
rubbed with the fingers to detect slimy accumulations. 

( d) Examine lids, bottoms, and gauge strips of milk cans as they 

arrive. 

(e) Examine with the fingers for slime the bottom of butter box 

and the floor underneath it. Other tanks close to the floors 
as well as cream vats, etc. should be examined in a like 
manner. 

(/) Closely examine the base of the framework of all machines, the 
gutter under butter*worker, the spaces behind any tanks 
situated close to a wall and behind the washing-up trough. 

(g) When the tops of coolers are close to ceilings or are in posi¬ 

tions difficult of access, make a very strict examination of 
the tops of the coolers, the ceilings, or other surroundings as 
the case may be. 

(h) Examine with the hand for slime the lower portions of all 

walls (especially when behind machines and out of the direct 
line of light), the sides of platforms, and concrete blocks. 

(t) See that the edges of cream ^ats are not black, nor the sides 
greasy. 

(j) See that window ledgeB are tidy and not used as a scrap heap. 

(k) Examine the store and office for order and cleanliness. 

(i l) See that all papers are properly filed, and books entered up 
daily. 

The creamery should be provided with steaming and rinsing jets for 
the suppliers* cans, and these jets should be used daily. cans) lPP ew * 

A supply of lime should be kept on the promises, and a suitable Lime, 
barrel provided for the preparation of lime-water. 

The lower portion of all internal walls should be whitewashed at least whitewaah- 
once a week with thin whitewash, the dirt having been previously in «< 
scrubbed off. Portions of walls less than twenty-four inches distant 
from machines or utensils from which milk is liable to splash should 
be cleaned and whitewashed daily. 

When the accumulated layers of whitewash make a thick 
coating, this should be scraped off before a fresh application is 
made. 
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Floors. 
Woodwork. 
Lime water. 

Cleaning of 
beater. 


Fainting and 
polishing. 

Duties of staff 


The floors thould be well scrubbed with lime and water at least, once 
a week. 

The churn, butter-box, and butter-worker should be well scrubbed 
with lime and water once a week. 

All utensils should bo washed down with lime-water once a week in 
addition to the daily cleaning. 

A mixture of’ fine lime and washing soda, or caustic soda alone, 
should be used to remove any coating from the heater. 

The internal surface of a heater should on no account be scraped 
with a metallic instrument, 

Care must be take when handling caustic soda, as it has a strong 
corrosive action. 

All piping and the iron work of various machines should be painted 
as often as is necessary, and all bright parts should be polished. 

The various duties of the staff should be made clear, and all the work 
of the creamery should be properly apportioned among them. 

Machinery Equipment . 

The equipment of a “ central ” creamery should include the following 
in addition to the usual machinery and appliances. Machines indicated 
by an asterisk should be included in the equipment of an “ auxiliary ” 
creamery. 

*(a) Facilities for heating the milk or cream and separated milk to a 
temperature of not less than 185° F. 

(6) Facilities for the preparation and propagation of starters in 
quantity. 

(c) Facilities for mechanical refrigeration. 

*(d) Weighing machines for new milk, cream (in the case of an 
auxiliary, or of a central creamery with one or more auxili¬ 
aries), separated milk, and buttermilk. 

*(e) Facilities for the steaming and rinsing of suppliers’ cans at the 
creamery. 

(/) Cream vats. 

{g) Facilities for the storage of butter during the interval between 
the workings. 

(h) Apparatus for the determination of the acidity of milk or 
cream, and the determination of the percentage of water in 
butter. 

*(i) A feed water heater arranged to supply hot water to the boiler 
or tp the hot water tank. 

Office EqipmenU 

Note,—T he nndermentioned list of office requisites is intended 
to meet the case of “ central ” creameries, or of “ independent ” 
separating stations. When an “ auxiliary ” is merely a branch of 
a “ central ” creamery, the office eqipmeut need not be so complete. 
In no case, however, should the items marked by an asterisk be 
omitted* 
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The office should be a separate room or space completely partitioned 
off from the other portions of tho creamery. It should be provided 
with the following requisite? in addition to a desk, table, and other usual 
equipment:— 

Fireproof safe for books and cash. 

♦Divided shelving for holding the various books during office hours. 

Indexed hie for letters. Transfer cases. 

Indexed file for invoices or an invoice guard book. 

Indexed box file for receipts. 

♦A number of extra strong apron file3 with steel springs or other 
strong files for the following ;— 

(1) Orders received; (2) Petty Cash Receipts; (3) Credit 
Notes and Debit Notes; (4) Railway Dockets; (5) Ad¬ 
vice Notes; (6) Butter Sales Notes; (7) Butter 

Merchants’ Circulars; (8) Telegrams ; (9) Quotations for 
Goods; (10) § Departmental Communications and Re¬ 
ports. 

Stationery Rack. 

♦Facilities for copying letters, invoices, and advice notes. 

Letter Trays. 

♦Receptacle for Waste Paper. 

Postal Guide—Triplicate Telegram Book. 

♦Ready Reckoner. 

♦Rubber Stamps. 

Official Railway Map. Gazetter Time-table and Regulations of 
the local and other Railway Companies by which the produce 
of the creamery is usually carried. Manuscript table of rail¬ 
way rates (goods train) for produce to town with which the 
creamery has business connections, showing class rate, rate for 
smalls, exceptional or special rates by one or more routes. 
Delivery book or railway consignment book with counterfoil. 

Complete set of books for accounts including the following:— 

General Cash Book. ♦Petty Cash Book. ♦Order Book 
(duplicate). Goods Bought Book. ♦Platform Milk Book. 
♦Office Milk Book. *Test Book. *Milk Summary Book 
and Pay Sheet. ^Produce Book. Stock Book. Butter 
Sales Book. Goods Sold Book. Personal Ledger. Im¬ 
personal Ledger. ♦Estimate Book. 


April, 1906 . 

§ AU Reports and memoranda of the Department’s Inspectors and Instructors, aa well 
as all letters, and other communications received from the Department, and copies of all 
communications sent from the creamery to the Department should be carefully preserved 
In a file specially reserved for this purpose. This tile, which should always be kept up-to- 
date. shculd be seen by the Inspectors and Instructors on the occasion of their visits. 
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HI-TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Circular 41. 

Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion Street, 

Dublin, April, 1906 . 

LACE, CROCHET, AND EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, 
SEASON 1906. 


Sir, or Madam, 

I have to inform you that, with a view to affording information and 
guidance to the Lace, Crochet and Embroidery Classes in Ireland 
generally, the Department have recently instituted inquiries as to the 
probable needs of the market for the ensuing season, in order that 
Managers may be be in a position to direct the attention of the workers 
to the branches of the industry which would, in all probability, prove 
most remunerative to them. 

In view of the expected demand for embroderies on muslin, it would 
appear that embroidery workers and Carrickmacross Lace makers would 
do well to devote their energies in this direction. 

The results of these inquiries are summarised in the form of a brief 
memorandum, printed as an appendix to this circular letter. Attention 
is again drawn to the fact that all the large firms who were approached 
on the subject were united in their condemnation of the almost universal 
practice of forwarding, for the purpose of sale, indifferent, and even 
bad, work. Only the beBt work produced should be placed on the 
market, otherwise it will inevitably re-act unfavourably upon the 
workers. Once a bad reputation has been established— as is bound to 
be the case should the practice alluded to be persisted in—great damage 
will be done to the trade. Managers should maintain the utmost 
vigilance in this respect, and point out to the workers the injury to 
their interests which must ensue if they fail to put their best energies 
into their work. 


I am » v 4 

Sir, or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 

Secretary . 



APPENDIX. 


Memorandum as to Trade Requirements op the Lace, Crochet, and 
Embroidery Industry, and Suggestions for 1906 . 

Crochet . 

Thero is a large demand for well-made Crochet, both the fine Clones 
Crochet and the heavier classes of work, while a combination of these 
two styles is coining into popular favour. Good workmanship, fresh and 
tasteful arrangement of patterns, and modern shapes are, however, all 
essential to success. 

Mechanical rejietition of hackneyed forms should be avoided, while 
inferior and careless work should never be placed upon the market. 

With regard to business details, it may be well to emphasise the im¬ 
portance of punctual and accurate fulfilment of orders. 

It must be remembered that the Crochet industry is not confined to 
Ireland; the work is now largely produced in France, Belgium, Swit¬ 
zerland, and Bohemia. Unless, therefore, orders are executed in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner, there is a great possibility of business 
contracts being transferred to Continental centres, and thereby lost to 
Irish workers. 

Carrickmacross Lace . 

The demand for Car rick mac loss Lace continues to be slack, and an 
immediate revival of the industry is not anticipated. The perishable 
nature of the lace, contrasted with the durable character of its chief 
Continental rival—Brussels Applique—and its relatively high price, 
have combined to seriously affect its position in the market Accord¬ 
ingly, although improvement in technique during the last few years is 
generally admitted, few firms will now stock this description of lace to 
any considerable extent; and those workers who continue to practice 
the industry are chiefly dependent upon private orders for a market. 

Embroidery {Sprigging). 

Simultaneously with the decline in the Carrickmacross Lace industry, 
thero has arisen a demand for fine embroidery upon muslin for dress 
purposes. The demand is steadily increasing, and there is reason to 
believe that the fashion for hand embroidery will be a permanent one. 

Emboidery may be recommended as an industry which is peculiarly 
suitable for those districts which have hitherto produced Carrickmacross 
Lace, but where the.workers are now thrown out of employment by the 
the decline in the Lace trade. Skill in embroidery can readily be 
acquired by trained needlewomen. There is no apparent reason why 
Carrickmacross Lace workers, with expert instruction and steady appli¬ 
cation, should not be equally successful at this industry. 

Wages are necessarily small at the outset, but trained lace workers, 
with competent instruction, should soon acquire sufficient skill to enable 
them to undertake remunerative classes of embroidery. Special atten¬ 
tion is directed to this subject. 
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/Americk Lace 

Both run-lac© and tambour work are in fair demand, but the latter 
is generally preferred as being more boldly effective in style and less 
costly than the run work. 

Tambour laoe is now largely produced in Belgium, and this competi¬ 
tion tends to reduce the price for the Limerick work. 


Circular 42 . 


Department op Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, June , 1906 . 
Sir, 

It has come to the Department’s notice that in some districts it is 
becoming usual to make presentations to itinerant teachers at the con¬ 
clusion of short courses of instruction. 

The success of teachers and the efficacy of their instruction are, 
undoubtedly, in a great measure dependent on t^e extent to which they 
gain the good will and the esteem of those among whom they work, and 
when pupils feel that the well-directed labours of a zealous teacher have 
conferred on them real and substantial benefits, it is not unnatural that 
they should seek to express their recognition in some form, such as by 
presenting a gift purchased by the subscriptions of the class. 

A practice of this kind is, however, manifestly open to abuse. In 
the case of a scheme of education intended mainly for the benefit of the 
working classes and persons of restricted means it is specially objection¬ 
able, and, should it become general, it would ultimately defeat the 
chief purpose of the instruction by discouraging the attendance of many 
to whom the contribution of even small sums is a matter for consider¬ 
ation. The Department are assured that the instructors as a body 
have no wish to receive gifts in such circumstances, and that they would 
welcome a regulation which would place them in a position to decline 
embarrassing testimonials without appearing to be discourteous. When 
pupils desire to express their appreciation of a teacher’s services it 
should not be difficult to find ways of doing so other than in the form 
of a gift costing money. 

For these reasons the Department have considered it desirable to 
request Committees by whom Schemes of Technical Instruction are 
administered to issue an instruction forbidding teachers and other officers 
in their employment to accept presentations or gifts of this kind in 
recognition of their public services under the Committee. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 

Secretary 


To the Secretary 

of the Committee named in the Address* 
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Form S. 87. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


SPECIAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN MANUAL 
TRAINING (WOODWORK). 


In order to train capable artisans and others to give instruction in 
Woodwork (a) as Itinerant Instructors under County Schemes ; ( b) in 
Technical Schools ; or ( c) in Day Secondary Schools under the con¬ 
ditions o£ the Department’s Regulations for such Schools, arrangements 
are being made to organise a Fourth Course of Instruction in Dublin 
under an expert Instructor. The Course will begin on Tuesday, Sep¬ 
tember 4th, and will continue for about eight months. 

The Course of instruction will consist mainly of practice in Wood¬ 
working and in Drawing, but will also include lessons on woods, tools, 
and the management of classes; and arrangements will be made to 
hold an examination at the close of the Course. The examination will 
include:— 

(a) Practical working in wood ; 

(b) Drawing; 

(c) Written answers to questions on woods, tools, and the 

management of classes ; 

( d) Class demonstration ; 

(e) Drawing on the blackboard. 

Provisional Certificates of competency as Manual Instructors (Wood¬ 
work) will be issued to candidates who are successful at this examination. 
The conditions under which the provisional certificates may be made 
permanent certificates are set forth in Circular 24. 

A limited number of scholarships tenable at this course are offered for 
competition among artisans (joiners, carpenters, pattern-makers, and 
cabinet-makers), and others (such as architects, surveyors, aud engineers), 
of not less than twenty-one, and not more than thirty, years of age, 
who undertake to attend the whole course of instruction. 

The Scholarship will include free instruction, a maintenance allow 
ance of 30a. a week while under instruction, and one third-class 
railway fare to and from Dublin. 

Candidates with physical defects of voice, sight, or hearing, are not 
regarded as eligible. Successful candidates must provide a recent 
medical certificate of good health, an authenticated copy of certi¬ 
ficate of birth, and testimonials of good character from two 
responsible persons, one of whom should be his present employer. 

Candidates must have been born in Ireland, or have been resident 
in Ireland for three years prior to the 1st July, 1906. 
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The successful applicants will be required to devote their whole 
time to the work of the Course. The hours of attendance each 
day will be from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m., 
except on Saturdays, when the hours will be from 9 a.m. to 
1 p.m. ; occasional attendance at evening instruction may also be 
required. 

Regular and punctual attendance every day on which instruction 
is given will be absolutely necessary. 

The Department reserve the right to determine any Schoolarship 
without notice, upon being satisfied that its continuance is for 
any reason undesirable : and in all questions connected with the 
award and the tenure of the Scholarship the Department’s de¬ 
cision shall be final. 


With a view to assisting the Department in making a selection from 
the applicants written and practical examinations will be held as 
below:— 

An exercise in English Composition. 

Arithmetic.—(Easy exercises of a practical character involving the 
use of simple fractions). 

Drawing.— (Candidates will be required to make working drawings 
of some well-known object). 

Woodwork.—(A test will be set involving the making of some 
simple joints). 


The examinations will he held at Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Galway* 
on Saturday, 21st July, at the hours stated below. 


English, . 
Arithmetic, 
Drawing, . 
Woodwork, 


0.30 a.m. to 10.30 a.m. 

10.35 a.m. to 12.5 p.m. 
1 p.m. to 2.30 p.m. 

2.35 p.m. to 4.35 p.m. 


At some time during the progress of the examination each candidate 
will be asked to read aloud a passage of English prose of not more than 
ordinary difficulty. 

Pens, ink, paper, tools, and wood will be supplied by the Department. 
Candidates will be required to bring pencils, india-rubber, and mathe¬ 
matical instruments for the examination in Drawing. 

Names of Candidates must be received in the offices of the Depart¬ 
ment, on Form S 88, on or before the 30th June,* 1906. Only Candi¬ 
dates presenting an official acknowledgment of Form S 88 will be 
admitted to the examination rooms. 

Candidates must themselves defray any expenses incurred by them 
in connection with attendance at the written and practical examina¬ 
tions. 

Candidates who pass the written and practical examinations, and 
obtain the highest places in order of merit, will be required to attend a 
further personal examination in Dublin on a date of which due notice 
will be given to them. Candidates attending this examination will be 
allowed third-class return railway fare. 
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The Department do not undertake to employ, or find employment for, 
the candidates on the expiration of their training. It may be added, 
however, that all the Manual Instructors trained at the three previous 
courses have found employment. For the general conditions of such 
employment, see Circular 21. The conditions of Circular 21 are not, 
however, obligatory upon Committees. 


Form S. 190. 

Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Department propose to establish, for the year 1906-7, Com¬ 
mercial and Industrial Scholarships in accordance with the following 
general conditions :— 


(а) Commercial Scholarships. 

A number of Commercial Scholarships (not more than six) will be 
granted for the Session, 1906-7. They will be of the value of £100 
each, and will be tenable lor one year only at such Schools as the De¬ 
partment may approve. The object of thet;e Scholarships is to offer to 
young men, having a sound general education and, as far as possible, 
commercial experience, facilities for one year’s training in some higher 
Institution providing approved courses of instruction, with a view to 
their employment as teachers of Commercial Subjects in Ireland. 

Candidates must be at least twenty-one years of age. 

Successful candidates will be required to enter into an undertaking 
that they will engage in the teaching of Commercial subjects after the 
termination of their Scholarships. 

Candidates must fill in and return, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Department, not later than the 6th August, 1906, Form S. 191, copies 
of which may be had on application. 

(б) Industrial Scholarships. 

The Department propose to establish for the Session, 1906-7, two 
Industrial Scholarships, one for persons engaged in the Woollen In¬ 
dustry, and one for persons engaged in the Leather and Tanning 
Industries. The Department will also consider applications for a third 
Scholarship from persons engaged in other industries. 

The object of these Scholarships is to enable selected persons, who 
must already have been engaged in one of the higher branches of the 
Industry, to take a full course of instruction in an institution providing 
special courses of an approved character, with a view to training them 
for the management of such Industry. Candidates will be required to 
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show that there is a reasonable expectation of their being able to find 
suitable employment in the Industry in Ireland at the close of their 
instruction. 

The Scholarships will be tenable at some higher institution, to be 
approved by the Department in which the industry is taught. They 
will be of the value of £80 each, and may be renewable for second and 
third years at the discretion of the Department. 

Candidates must apply for Form S, 192, which shoutd be returned 
to the Department, duly filled in, not later than the 6th August, 
1906. 

The Scholarship holders will be selected by the Department on con¬ 
sideration of the qualifications and experience of the applicants. 

Certificates of good character will be required from all applicants, and 
selected candidates will be required to produce a medical certificate of 
health, and an authenticated copy of Certificate of Birth. 

The decision of the department in regard to the selection of Candi * 
dates, or to any other question arising out of these Scholarships, will be 
final. 


Form S. 240. 

Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

Directions (1) for the selection and transmission, from Science and 
Art Schools and Classes, of Students’ Works for examination for 
Grants under Section XLIY. of the Science and Art Directory for 
1901 ; and (2) for the selection and submission of Works for the Irish 
Secondary Teachers’ Honours Drawing Certificate, which have been 
executed by students wishing to obtain that Certificate. 

Works for Examination for Grants. 

All drawings, paintings, modelled works, as well as specimens worked 
in material by the students themselves, Subject 24, from their own 
designs, must have been executed by registered students during the 
previous year in the School or class during its recognised hours of 
meeting ; but studies executed away from the school, of growing flowers, 
fruit, plants, etc., of buildings, of objects in public and private collec¬ 
tions, are eligible if each is duly marked by the Muster as executed 
entirely under his supervision. 

Work in various materials, though not executed by the student, 
Subject 23, may also be submitted to fully illustrate or explain the 
original drawn, painted or modelled designs. 

The latest day for sending up works chosen for examination for 
grants or for Certificates is the 31st August, 1906. 
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The Size of the Works submitted must not exceed the following 

Dimensions :— 

I.—Art. 

48 in. x 48 in. for each Drawing or Painting in sub'divisions of 
Subject 23. 

36 in. x 25 in. for each Painting from the Nude Figure. 

30 in. x 25 in. for each Painting from the Antique, Still Life, 
Interiors, Landscapes, etc. 

30 in. x 22 in. for Drawings in chalk, pencil, or similar materials. 

36 in. in height and 24 in. in width for each modelled Figure, Bust, 
Group, etc. 

36 in. x 24 in. for each modelled Panel. 

The limits of size apply also to mounts used for any drawings, etc. 

The greatest length of objects and specimens made in various mate¬ 
rials must not exceed 4 ft., and the sum of the three dimensions— 
length, breadth, and height—must not exceed 8 ft., except that each 
unmounted foldable piece of woven or printed fabric, embroidery, or 
lace must not exceed 7 ft. in length, and the sum of its length and 
breadth must exceed 11 ft. 

On application to the Department permission may be given, in the 
case of study of mural decoration, for the submission of a single 
specimen larger than 48 in. x 48 in. by a student who has obtained 
success in Design Honours at the personal examination in or before the 
year 1905. 

II. Science. 

48 in. x 48 in. for each Drawing, except in the caso of Naval 
Architecture, Subjects 23 <7 and 234, when the length may exceed 48 
inches, provided the drawing is submitted rolled. 

NOTICE.—It m ust be dearly understood that the Department do not 
hold themselves responsible for any loss or damage which may occur to 
the works* 

All reasonable care will be taken of them while they are in the 
custody of the Department. 

No drawings, paintings, or models less important than or closely 
corresponding with exercises worked at personal examinations may be 
submitted. 

Works submitted on account of their merit as studies in modelling 
should be in whit© plaster only. 

Works in tiie following Subjects may be submitted :— 


I.—Art. 

[For further details see pages 206 to 209 of the volume of Sylla¬ 
buses and Lists of Apparatus ) <£c., published by the Board of Education^ 
South Kensington.] 

Subjects 86 l to Se inclusive. Drawing the human figure, or animal 
forms, from the “ Round v or from nature. 

Subjects 9a to 9 d* inclusive. Anatomical studies of the human 

figure or of animal forms. 

3 K 
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Subjects 10<z to 10c inclusive. Drawing flowers, foliage, landscape 
details, and objects of Natural History from nature. 

Subject 12a. Painting ornament from the cast, <fcc. 

Subjects 14a and 14c. Painting direct from nature. 

Subject 146. Painting: Views of buildings. 

Subjects 15a to 15c inclusive. Painting (from nature) groups of 
still-life, flowers, <fcc., as compositions of colour. 

Subject 16a. Painting the human figure or animals in monochrome 
from casts. 

Subjects 176 and 17c. Painting the human figure or animals in 
colour. 

Subjects 186 and 18c. Modelling ornament. 

Subjects 19a to 19/, also HH, 196, and 196. Modelling the human 
figure or animals. 

Subject 20. Modelling fruits, flowers, foliage, and objects of Natural 
History from nature. 

Subjects 22a to 22e inclusiva Elementary design. 

Subjects 23a to 236 inclusive. Drawings from actual measurements 
of structures, machines, &c., applied designs, technical or miscellaneous 
studies. 

Subject 24. Work designed and executed in material wholly by the 
student;— 

(а) Complete objects or articles. 

(б) Portions of objects or articles. 

(c) Surface decoration of objects or articles. 

In the case of works in Subject 24 (6) and (c) a clear statement must 
be attached to each work indicating exactly the extent of the portion 
actually designed and worked in material by the student. 

Work in the nature of preliminary practice work must not be sub¬ 
mitted. 

Only two examples of good work in a subject, including those for 
certificates (see next page) may be selected to represent any one student, 
excepting in the case of Subject 23a, in which sets consisting of not 
more than four carefully finished drawings may be submitted, and in 
Subjects 23 and 24, in which good examples of a student's work in the 
vaiious branches of design which he is studying may be submitted. 
Stencil plates, wood blocks and etchings on copper plates, Ac., must be 
accompanied by proofs and impressions from them, but it is preferable 
that proofs and impressions alone should be submitted. 

II.— Science. 

23a. Architecture and Building Construction,—Drawings from 
actual measurements, taken by the student, of existing Structures. 

236. Architecture and Building Construction.—Original De¬ 
signs. 

23 g. Machine Construction and Naval Architecture.—Drawings 
from actual measurements, taken by the student, of existing 
Machines, Ships, etc. 

236. Machine Constructian and Naval Architecture.—Original 
Designs. 
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In the subject of Building Construction under 23a and 235, two or 
three sheets only of well executed drawings by a student may be sub¬ 
mitted. These should be, as far as possible, in the nature of good 
work ng drawings, such as are actually prepared for use by builders. 

In each of the two subjects under 23/7, 237*, one good set of work of not 
more than three or four drawings with tracings and blue prints by a 
student may be submitted. 

LABELLING AND SCHEDULING WORKS. 

Use of Labels. 

1. The class number of the school or class, the student’s Christian and 
surname, age, and Subject No. of the work, must be shown on each work 
submitted, or in the case of specimens in various materials a label giving 
this information securely fixed to each of them. The label as supplied 
should be used, but instead of it the required information may be printed, 
stamped, or incised on the work itself. 

2. Drawn and pain ted studies glazed or in frames may not be submitted. 

3. When fresh painting has been executed over an old painting, the 
fact should be stated on the back of the canvas. 

4. When mounts are used for drawings, «fcc., their sizes should not 
exceed the dimensions given on pages 1 and 2 of this Form. 

Use of Schedule Forms 244, etc. 

5. Form S. 244 must be carefully filled up in accordance with the 
instructions on page 1 of that form. 

6 Copies of Form S. 244, &c., will be ready for issue at an early date. 
They will be issued in duplicate, and when carefully filled up, one of 
them must be returned by the 31st August, 1906, to this Office, by post, 
and not enclosed with the package of works. The other copy can bo 
kept in the School for reference. 

7. Form S 245 must be used only in respect of objects or specimens 
which have not been executed in material by the students, but are sub¬ 
mitted in illustration of their designs. 

WORKS FOR CERTIFICATES. 

1 . Only one work in each subject, or one set of works (where more 
than one is required under the Regulations to illustrate the subject) 
may be submitted in one year by the same Candidate for any one Certi¬ 
ficate. 

2. Every work submitted as a Certificate work must be effectively 
marked to show, in the case of students the number of the school or class 
and name of the student, and in the case of external candidates the 
name and address of the candidate. Labels are provided by the Depart¬ 
ment for use as convenient. 

3. Every work submitted as a Certificate work must be entered on the 
Form S. 246 and forwarded with the works submitted for examination. 
When Certificate works have been executed by students wholly in the 
class rooms at the meetings of the Class during the School year, and are 
such as the Managers and Teachers consider eligible for examination for 
Grant, they should be entered in the Schedule Form S. 244 as well as in 
Form S. 246, but not otherwise. 


3 e 3 
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4. It should be specially noted that errors or omissions in 
complying with these rules may lead to the disqualification of the 
Certificate work. 

N.B.—A work, whether for Examination for Grants or for Certificate* 
or for both, which has been once submitted for examination, may not 
be again submitted. 


PACKING AND TRANSMISSION OF STUDENTS’ 
WORKS. 

1 . The cases for packing the students’ works must be provided at the 
expense of the Managers of Schools. 

2 . The works, when duly labelled and entered in the Schedule 
Form S. 244, &c., must be packed so that they will not shift nor rub 
one over the other, in travelling. 

3. Special care must be taken to pack Oil Paintings in cases, 
and they should be protected by corks fastened at their corners, or by 
other efficient means, so that no other works may be in contact with 
their surfaces. No work should be sent up which is not thoroughly 
dry. Oil Paintings should never be sent between boards. 

4. To ensure greater safety in transit, casts, models, and specimens 
in materials of a fragile character, should be first carefully packed 
separately in light boxes, and these packages then put into an ordinary 
packing case, care being taker, to put enough straw or wood wool, not 
sawdust, around each package to prevent its shaking inside the outer 
packing case during the transmission to the Department. 

N.B.—The Department will pay carriage of all packages of School 
Works sent by Goods Trains. 


Form S. 243. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND, 
UPPER MERRION STREET, 

DUBLIN, July, 1906, 

Sir, or Madam, 


A supply of forms and labels to be used in connection with the sub¬ 
mission, from vour school, of Student’s Works for Examination for 
Grants under Section XLIV. of the Science and Art Directory for 
1901, and for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Honours Drawing Certifi¬ 
cate, is enclosed herewith. 

The works should be forwarded to these offices as soon as those 
submitted to the Board of Education, South Kensington, for the 
National Competition, or for Certificates, have been returned to the 
school, but in no case later than the 31st August. A list of the works 
retained for exhibition by the Board of Education, and not, therefore, 
available at the date of returning Form S. 244, should be given separately 
on that Form, 
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Attention is directed to tbo number of the school; all works to be 
submitted from the school must bear this number, otherwise the Depart¬ 
ment will not hold themselves responsible for any mistakes which may 
occur. 

Additional copies of the forms enclosed may be obtained on appli¬ 
cation to the Offices of the Department. 

I am, 

Sir, or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 
Secretary . 


IV.—VETERINARY. 

AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR 

IRELAND. 


IMPORTATION OF HORSES, ASSES, AND MULES TNTO 
IRELAND. NEW ORDER. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
have, with a view to increased security against the introduction of 
disease, made an Order, entitled the “ Importation of Horses, Asses, 
and Mules (Ireland) Order of 190ft ” which prohibits, from 1st July 
next, inclusive, the landing in Ireland of horses, asses, or mules brought 
from any port or place in Great Britain, the Isle of Man, or the Channel 
Islands, unless the animals are accompanied by— 

(i.) A statutory declaration, made not more than three days before 
shipment, by the owner of the horses, asses, or mules, or his 
authorised agent, to the effect that the animals have not 
within the preceding two months, been affected with glan¬ 
ders, or farcy, or parasitic mange, nor been exposed to the 
infection of those diseases, and 

(ii.) A Veterinary Surgeon’s Certificate granted not more than two 
days before shipment, to the effect that the animals were 
then free from the diseases above specified. 

Both these documents must, in all instances, be delivered up to an 
authorised Inspector of the Department before the landing can bo 
allowed. The landing will be subject also in each cas^ to such Veter¬ 
inary examination of the horse, ass, or mule on behalf of the Department 
as they may prescribe. 

Furthermore, when the horse, ass, or mule landed under these con¬ 
ditions arrives at its place of destination in Ireland, the person having 
the animal in his possession or under his charge must forthwith give 
notice of the importation to the Local Authority (i.e., the County 
Council, or Comity Borough Council, as the case may be), of the district 
in which such place of destination is situate. The Local Authority 
may thereupon cause such further Veterinary inspection to be made of 
such imported horse, ass, or mule as they may deem requisite. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA, 


A meeting of the Board of Technical Instruction was held on Wed¬ 
nesday, 23rd May, at the Offices of the Department, Upper Merrion- 
street, Dublin. The following were present:— 

The Right Honourable Sir Horace Plunkett, P.c., K.c.v.o., f.r.s., 
Vice-President of the Department, in the chair; 

Meetings of the Mr. Frank Barbour; Most Rev. John Clancy, 
Boards: d.d., Lord Bishop of Elphin ; Mr. Thomas 

I. Board of Technical Edmondson, j.p. ; Rev. T. A. Finlay, m.a., 
Instruction. F.R.U.I. ; Sir William G. Davis Goff, Bart., d.l. ; 

Sir James Henderson, d.l.; Professor John 
Joly, D.sc., f.r.s. ; Alderman Michael Joyce, M.P., Mayor of Limerick; 
Very Rev. P. J. Lally, p.p. ; Alderman Abraham Lyon; Mr. William 
Macartney ; Mr. Patrick J. Magee; Mr. William R. J. Molloy, m.r.i.a. ; 
Mr. Richard Sisk, and Mr. Alexander Taylor. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Mr. George Fletcher, 
Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction ; Mr. W. G. S. 
Adams, M.A., Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch ; 
Mr. W. Vickers-Dixon, B.A., Senior Inspector for Technical Instruction; 
Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. (who acted as Secretary to the meeting), and Mr. 
A. Kelly were also present. 

The Board appointed the following members to give evidence before 
the Committee of Inquiry into the organisation and working of the 
Department:—Sir James Henderson, d.l. ; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, Lord 
Bishop of Elphin ; Mr. Christopher J. Dunne, and Rev. T. A. Finlay, 
M.A., F.R.U.I. 

At the request of the Vice-President, the Assistant Secretary in 
respect of Technical Instruction gave a brief account of the progress 
at present being made under technical instruction schemes with parti¬ 
cular reference to urban districts. 

The Board had before them a statement showing the position of the 
funds available for technical instruction. 

Tho Board had under consideration the division of the annual sum of 
£55,000, as provided by Section 16 (I.) c. of the Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nical Instruction (Ireland) Act of 1899. 

The Board concurred in the Vice-President’s proposal that no change 
should be made in the allocation sanctioned for the last triennial period. 
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Accordingly, the allocation of the funds for the three years ending 31st 
March, 1909, will be as follows :— 

For county boroughs,.£26,000 

For districts other than county boroughs and for 

central purposes,.£29,000 

(Under the Act of 1899 the amount allocated for county boroughs is 
distributed among the county boroughs in proportion to population, 
and is applicable by the respective councils of those boroughs in 
aid of schemes approved by the Department for the purposes of technical 
instruction). 

As regards the funds allocated for areas other than county boroughs, 
it was decided that the general basis of distribution, hitherto in force, 
should remain unchanged. 

Technical instruction schemes in respect of the session 1906-7 for 
the following urban and county areas were brought forward by the 
Department;— 

Urban Districts : —Coleraine, Holywood, Larne, Lurgan, Convent of 
Mercy, Portadown, Tipperary (joint, urban, and rural). 

Counties :—Antrim, Clare, Cork, Donegal, King’s County, Leitrim, 
Louth, Monaghan. Queen’s County, Roscommon, Tipperary (S.R)., 
Waterford, and Westmeath. 

The Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction explained 
the more important points of difference between the schemes submitted 
and those that were approved for the session 1905-6. The schemes 
having been discussed, the Board concurred in the application of grants 
from the funds of the Department in accordance with the proposals 
submitted. 

The Vice-President stated that the revised schemes for the other 
urban and county areas in respect of the session 1906-7 were being 
completed in consultation with the local committees concerned and 
would be brought forward at a subsequent meeting of the Board. 

On the proposal of the Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, seconded by Aider- 
man Lyon, Mr. William R. J. Molloy, m.r.i.a., was unanimously re¬ 
elected to Berve on the Consultative Committee for Co-ordinating Educa¬ 
tional Administration. 

The Board had also under consideration the following matters :— 

The necessity for further funds to enable local authorities to erect 
suitable buildings for technical schools ; provision for summer courses 
for teachers; for a further central course for the training of manual 
instructors; for the maintenance of the Irish Training School of 
Domestic Economy in Kildare*street, and for a school for training 
domestic servants in Killarney. 
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Another meeting of the Board of Technical Instruction was held 
on Tuesday, the 17th July, at the Offices of the Department, Upper 
Merrion-street, Dublin. The following were present:— 

The Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, k.c.v.o., d.c.l , f.r.s., Vice- 
President of the Department, in the chair; Mr. James Crozier, J.P., 
V.s.; Mr. Christopher J. Dunn, j.p.; Mr. Thomas Edmund son, j.r. ; 
Rev. T. A. Finlay, m.a., f.r.u.i. ; Sir William G. Davis Goff, Bart., 
j.p., d.l. ; Sir James Henderson, a.m., d.l. ; Alderman Michael Joyce, 
M.p., Mayor of Limerick ; Alderman Abraham Lyon; Mr. William 
Macartney; Mr. Richard Sisk ; Mr. Alexander Taylor. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Mr. George Fletcher* 
Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction; Mr. W. G. S. 
Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch ; 
Mr. W. Vickers-Dixon, b.a., Senior Inspector for Technical Instruction; 
Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. (who acted as Secretary to the meeting); and Mr. 
A. Kelly, were also present. 

The Vice-President explained the arrangements that had been made 
for the conduct of the short Summer Courses for teachers for which 
provision had previously been made with the concurrence of the Board. 
He stated that the number of teachers attending the courses arranged 
this year was 787, that the number of courses provided was 74, and that 
the number of teachers engaged to conduct these courses was 117. 

Technical Instruction schemes in respect of the Session 1906-7, for 
the following urban and county areas, were brought forward by the 
Department; — 

Urban Districts. —Armagh, Ballymena, Ballymonoy (Joint Urban 
and Rural), Banbridge, Bangor, Carriekfergus (new scheme), Lurgan, 
Newry, Newtownards, Pembroke, Rathmines and ltathgar, Wexford. 

Counties .—Carlow, Cavan, Down, Fermanagh, Kerry, Kildare, 
Limerick, Mayo, Sligo, Tipperary (N.R.), and Tyrone. 

The Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction, explained 
the points of difference between the scheme submitted and those that 
were approved for the Session 1905-6. The schemes having been 
discussed, the Board concurred in the application of grants from the 
funds of the Department, in accordance with the proposals submitted. 

The Vice-President stated that the revised schemes for the remain¬ 
ing urban and county areas, in respect of the Session 1906-7, were 
being completed in consultation with the local Committees concerned, 
and would be brought forward at the next meeting of the Board. 

The Board had under consideration certain proposals put forward 
in the scheme of Technical Instruction for the County of Galway. 
The County Galway Committee for Technical Instruction proposed to 
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abandon the general scheme for capitation grants to technical classes 
for girls, and to substitute for it a system of direct payments to certain 
teachers in convent schools. The matter having been discussed at 
considerable length, the following resolution was adopted :— 

“ That in the allocation of grants for technical classes for girls, 
the system followed in the other counties of Ireland should be 
adhered to in the case of county Galway, unless it can be shown 
to the satisfaction of this Board that the special conditions of that 
county are such as to differentiate it from the other counties.” 

The County Galway Committee also proposed to make provision 
in their scheme for two University Scholarships tenable at any 
University in Ireland, or at any College of recognised University 
standing which undertook to give instruction in certain specified 
subjects. The Board were unanimously of opinion that this proposal 
should not be sanctioned by the Department, as the funds which could 
be made available for the scheme were inadequate for the more direct 
purposes of Technical Instruction in the county. At the same time 
the Board did not wish to arrive at any decision upon the general 
question, as to whether provision in Technical Instruction schemes for 
University Scholarships would be a legitimate application of the funds 
allocated for purposes of Technical Instruction. It was decided that 
this matter should be specially considered at the next meeting of the 
Board. « 

A meeting of the Agricultural Board was held on Tuesday, 22nd 
May, at the Offices of the Department, Upper 
II. Agricultural Merrion-street, Dublin. The following members of 
Board. the Board were present:—The Right Hon. Sir 
Horace Plunkett, p.c., k.o.v.o., f.u.s., Vice-President 
of the Department, in the Chair; Mr. Alexander L. Clark, j.p. ; Very 
Rev. James Daly, d.d. ; Mr. Robert Downes, j.p. ; Colonel Nugent T. 
Everard, d.l. ; Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, Bart., d.l.; His Grace the 
Most Rev. John Healy, d.d., Lord Archbishop of Tuam ; Most Rev. 
Denis Kelly, d.d., Lord Bishop of Ross; Mr. H. de F. Montgomery, 
d.l. ; Mr. Patrick F. Mullally, j.p. ; and Mr. Patrick J. O’Neill, j.p. 

Mr. T. P. Giil, Secretary of the Department; Professor J. R. Camp¬ 
bell, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. R. Cantrell, 
i*8. o«, Chief Clerk; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch; Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge 
of Acoounts; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Senior Staff Officer (who acted as 
Secretary to the meeting); and Mr. J. V". Coyle, were also present. 
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The Board appointed the following members to give evidence before 
the Committee of Inquiry into the organisation and work of the Depart¬ 
ment :—Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, Lord Bishop of Ross; Mr H. de F. 
Montgomery, Mr. P. J. O’Neill, and Mr. R. Downes. 

On the motion of Mr. Montgomery, seconded by Most Rev. Dr. 
Healy, Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department, was unanimously 
re elected a member of the Consultative Committee for Co-ordinating 
Educational Administration. 

The Board renewed their annual grant for the purposes of Manual 
Instruction and Domestic Economy in Rural Districts. 

The Board had under consideration applications from certain Agri¬ 
cultural Show Societies for special grants. It was decided that no 
special grants should be given, and that all assistance to Shows during 
the coming year should be given from the funds allocated by the County 
Committees for this purpose. 

The Board had also under consideration the action taken at the 
recent meeting of the Council of Agriculture in regard to the relations 
between the Department and the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society ; when the Council decided to postpone the further consideration 
of the question until their next meeting. 

The following matters were also under consideration :— 

Special arrangements for encouraging improvement in the breed of 
sheep in the poorer districts in the West of Ireland; the resolution 
passed by the Council of Agriculture at their last meeting, with 
reference to the Dublin International Exhibition of 1907 ; a report on 
the progress of the Munster-Connacht Exhibition ; provision of special 
technical advice in connection with the Bacon Curing Factory at 
Roscrea]; Peat experiments; Fisheries administration, including appli¬ 
cations in regard to the Lough Corrib Fisheries Association; the Ulster 
Fisheries and Biological Society ; the Lismore Board of Conservators; 
the Lough Mask and Carra Fisheries Association, and Marine Police 
Services. 

Another meeting of the Agricultural Board was held on Tuesday, 
26th June, at the Offices of the Department, Upper Merrion-street, 
Dublin. The following members of the Board were present;—The 
Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, k.c.v.o., d.c.l., pr.s., Vice- 
President of the Department, in the chair; Mr. Alexander L. 
Clark, j.p. ; Very Rev. James Daly, d.d. ; Mr, Robert Downes, j.p. ; 
Colonel Nugent T. Everard, D.L, ; His Grace the Most Rev. John 
Healy, d.d., Lord Archbishop of Tuara ; Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., 
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Lord Bishop of Ross; Mr. Arthur S. Lough, j.p. ; The Right Hon. 
Lord Monteagle, k.p. ; Mr. Patrick F. Mullally, j.p ; and Mr. Patrick 
J. O’Neill, j.p. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Professor J. R. 
Campbell, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. R 
Cantrell, i.s.o., Chief Clerk; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superin¬ 
tendent of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch; Mr. J. P. Walsh, 
Clerk in charge of Accounts; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Senior Staff Officer 
(who acted as Secretary to the meeting); and Mr. J Y. Coyle, were 
also present. 

The following, amongst other matters, were under consideration :— 
The progress of county schemes ; the work of the Agricultural Stations 
at Athenry and Clonakilty, and of the Forestry Station at Avondale ; 
Schemes for early potato growing, poultry fattening and the establish* 
ment of a herd book for dairy cattle; the question of scholarships at 
Albert Agricultural College; calf mortality investigation in County 
Wexford; the proposed annual agricultural congress; and the recent 
order of the Department with regard to the importation of horses, and 
the views of the committee of the Horse-breeders’ and Owners* Associa¬ 
tion of Ireland in reference thereto. 

A further meeting of the Agricultural Board was held on Thursday 
and Friday, 10th and 20th July, at the Offices of the Department, 
Upper Merrion street, Dublin. The following were present:— 

The Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, k.c.v.o., d.c.l., f.k.s., 

Vice-President of the Department, in the chair; Mr. Alexander L. 
Clark, j.p. ; Very Rev. James Daly, d.d. ; Colonel Nugent T. 
Everard, h.m.l. ; His Grace the Most Rev. John Healy. d.d., Lord 
Archbishop of Tuam; Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., Lord Bishop of 
Ross; Mr. Arthur S. Lough, j.p. ; The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, 
k.p. ; Mr. Patrick F. Mullally, j.p. ; Mr. Patrick J. O’Neill, j.p. 

Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department; Professor J. R. 
Campbell, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. J. S. 
Gordon, b.sc., Chief Agricultural Inspector; Mr. R. Cantrell, i.s.o., 
Chief Clerk; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, m.a., Superintendent of the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch; Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge 
of Accounts ; Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Senior Staff Officer (who acted as 
gecretary to the meeting); and Mr. J. V. Coyle were also present. 

The Board had under consideration the following county and other 
schemes for the year 1906—7, as revised by the Department in the 
light of the experience gained during the past year, and as regards the 
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Live Stock Schemes, in consultation with the Advisory Committees:— 
Live Stock, Agricultural Instruction Agricultural Classes, Poultry- 
keeping, Butter-making, Horticulture and Bee-keeping, Cottage and 
Farm Prizes, Subsidies to Shows, Flax Cultivation, Special schemes for 
Congested Districts. The schemes having been fully discussed, and 
certain amendments having been considered and adopted, the Board 
concurred in the application of funds in accordance with the proposals 
submitted. It was decided that the schemes as approved should be 
carried out without variation for the year, except in thoBe matters 
which were left to the discretion of the County Committees—amend¬ 
ments suggested by the experience of the Committees to be considered, 
as usual, before the schemes for the following season were adopted. 

A special scheme for the encouragement of tillage farming was 
discussed, and the Board decided that the scheme as amended should 
be further considered. 

In connection with the allocation of grants for special schemes in the 
Congested Districts, the Board requested the Department to communi¬ 
cate with the Irish Government on the subject of the provision of funds 
for this work, and a resolution thereon was adopted. A resolution 
was also adopted with reference to representation of the Department 
and the Board on the Royal Commission about to be appointed to in¬ 
quire into matters relating to the Congested Districts. 

The Board made provision for the maintenance, during the coming 
year, of the following agricultural institutions working in connection 
with the Department:—The Albert Agricultural College, the Munster 
Institute, the Agricultural Stations at Ballyhaise, Athenry, and Clona- 
kilty, the Ulster Dairy School, and the Agricultural Schools at 
Monaghan and Mount Bellew. 

Provision was also made for the instruction of girls in rural Domestic 
Economy at the following places Portumna, Loughglynn, Westport, 
Dunmanway, Ramsgrange, Clifden, and Claremorris. 

Arrangements were made for the continuance of Agricultural 
Scholarships at the Royal College of Science, and for the maintenance 
of the Department’s Forestry Station at Avondale. 

The Board had under consideration a financial statement showing 
the position of the Endowment Fund and the claims upon it. In view 
of the depletion of the reserve fund and the great increase of work 
throughout the country, it was decided that after the present year it 
would be necessary to readjust the grants in connection with the 
various schemes, so that the more important of them might be continued 
without any diminution of their scope. 
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The following, among other matters, were also under consideration :— 
Bariev-growing experiments, Early Potato growing, Seed testing, Fruit 
growing, Poultry fattening, Pig feeding, Diseases of Animals, Peat 
making, Improvement of Creameries. 

The Council of Agriculture, at their meeting held on the 14th November, 
1905, suggested that the Department should 
Advisory Committee appoint a Committee to advise them on matters 
on Forestry. relating to Forestry. In accordance with this 
suggestion the Department invited the following 
gentlemen to act as an Advisory Committee on Forestry :— 

Mr. W. F. Bailey, Estates Commissioner, 24, Upper Merrion* 
street, Dublin. 

Mr. Stephen J. Brown, j.p., Ard Caien, Naas, Co. Kildare. 

Right Hon. Lord Castletown op Upper Ossory, j.p., d.l., 
Granston Manor, Abbeyleix, Queen’s County. 

Sir Thomas II. G. EsxMONde, m.p., Ballynastragh, Inch, R.S.O., 
Co. Wexford. 

Mr. William Field, m.p., Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 

Mr.** John Galvin, Mount Talbot, Roscommon. 

Right Hon. Lord Monteaole, k.p., Mount Trencliard, Foynes, Co. 
Limerick. 

Mr. H. de. F. Montgomery, d.l., Blessingbourne, Fivemilefcown, 
Co. Tyrone. 

A meeting of this Committee was held on Monday, 9th April, 1906, 
at the Offices of the Department, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, when 
there were present :—Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.o.„ 
f.r.s., Vice-President of the Department, in the chair ; Mr. T. P. Gill, 
Secretary of the Department ; Professor J. R. Campbell, Assistant 
Secretary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. Commissioner Bailey, Mr. 
Stephen J. Brown, j.p. ; the Right Hon. Lord Castletown, Mr. John 
Galvin, and Mr. H. de F. Montgomery, d.l. 

Mr. J, D. Daly, m.a., Senior Staff Officer, and Mr. J. V. Coyle (who 
acted as Secretary to the Committee) were also present. 

.. ^ 

Since 1st April last the skippers of six steam trawlers have been 
convicted of breaches of the Bye-laws restrict- 
Illegal Steam ing trawling off the Irish coast. In three cases 

Trawling. fines of £100, in one a fine of £50, and in the 

remaining two fines of £10 wore imposed. The 
net of one of the vessels was also forfeited. Four of the offenders were 
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detected by the Department’s steam cruiser Helga % and two by the S.S. 
Granuaile (which, by an arrangement with the Congested Districts 
Board, is made available for marine police service when required). 

The Department’s Summer Courses for teachers opened at 9 
public centres and 20 Convent centres on 

Summer Courses for Tuesday, the 10th July, and will continue 
Teachers, 1906. until the 3rd August. There are 20 public 

and 46 Convent Courses. 

The Courses are attended by 457 teachers at the public Courses 
and 250 teachers at the Convent Courses. 

The staff engaged numbers 107; of these 69 are appointed in 
connection with the public Courses, and 38 in connection with the 
Convent Courses. 

Other Courses will begin on the 7th and continue until the 
31st August. Of these, 2 will be public and 6 Convent Courses. 
The numbers of students attending will be approximately 40 at 
each Course, and the staff engaged 4 and 6 respectively. 

The following statement shows in comparison the figures of the 
Courses for 1906 and 1905: — 


— 

1906. 

1905. 

Total Numbor of Coumoo { 

Total S».l..»{JKStfSSi 

Number of Centres of Instruction | Convent 

staToog^d . .{ assess- : 

22 

52 

22 

54 

74 

76 

497 

290 

533 

305 

787 

838 

9 

21 

9 

22 

30 

31 

73 

44 

70 

46 

117 

• 

116 


The first of the Surprise Butter Competitions for 1906 took place on 
the 13th June. Exhibits were received from 119 
Surprise Butter creameries. Representative butter merchants of 
Competitions, 1906. Cardiff, Cork, Leith, and Liverpool acted as 
judges. On the recommendation of the judges 
prizes were awarded to the undermentioned competitors :—Irvinestown 
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Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Greencastle Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society; Glenwilliam Co-operative Dairy Society; 
Duneane Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Doons Co¬ 
operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Finn Valley Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society; Harp Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society; Bansha Co operative Dairy Society; Greybridge (Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Society) Creamery; Coagh Co-operative Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy Society; Fivemiletown and Brookeboro’ Co-operative 
A gricultural and Dairy Society; Grantstown (Co-operative Wholesale 
Society) Creamery. 

A special additional prize of 10s. was awarded in each instance 
to the dairymaid or actual maker of an exhibit obtaining a First Class 
Prize. 

The Munster-Connacht Exhibition at Limerick was opened on the 
9th July by His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
Munster-Connacht tenant. The Exhibition, which is of great 
Exhibition. interest, has two main aims, namely, to illus¬ 

trate the growth and possibilities of Irish in¬ 
dustry on the one hand, and on the other hand to stimulate interest and 
thought in the questions of Irish home life and home work. The in¬ 
dustrial and commercial section presents a large number of interesting 
exhibits of Irish manufacture ; agriculture and fisheries are also well 
represented. In the Home Life and Home Industry Section there 
may be seen a model labourer’s cottage, a number of experimental 
garden plots, a village shop—with a stock of Irish products—and a 
village hall. In connection with this Section also there will be given 
demonstrations and lectures in Domestic Economy. 


His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has appointed a Commis¬ 
sion to inquire into the Irish railway ques¬ 
tion. The terms of reference are as 
follows: — 

To inquire into the present working of 
railways in Ireland, including light railways; and to report how 
far they afford adequate facilities for the cheap and rapid trans¬ 
port of goods and passengers within the island and to Great 
Britain, what causes have retarded the expansion of traffic upon 
the Irish lines, and their full utilisation for the development of 
the agricultural and industrial resources of the country, and 
generally by what methods the economical, efficient, and har¬ 
monious working of the Irish railways can best be secured. 


Vice-Begal Com¬ 
mission on Irish 
Railways. 
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The following gentlemen are appointed for the purpose of this 
inquiry: — 

Sir Charles Scotter, Chairman of the London and South- 
Western Railway (Chairman) ; 

The Right Honourable W. J. Pirrie, Chairman of Harland 
and Wolff's Shipbuilding and Engineering Company; 

Sir Herbert Jekyll, k.c.m.g., Assistant Secretary Board of 
Trade; 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. Hutcheson Poe, c.b. ; 

Mr. Thomas Sexton ; 

Mr. W. M. Acworth; 

Mr. John A. F. Aspinall, General Manager of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway. 


The Congested Dis¬ 
tricts: Appointment 
of a Royal Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry. 


A Royal Commission has been appointed to inquire into con¬ 
gestion in Ireland. The terms of reference 
are as follows : — 

To inquire into and report upon— 

The operation of the Acts dealing with 
congestion in Ireland, the working of the 
Congested Districts Board and the Land Commission under those 
Acts ; and the relations of the Board with the Land Commission 
and the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction; 

What areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled as con¬ 
gested require to be dealt with as congested; 

What lands are most conveniently situated for the relief of con¬ 
gestion ; 

What changes in law or administration are needed for dealing 
with the problem of congestion as a whole, for facilitating the 
migration of the surplus population from congested areas to other 
lands, and generally for bettering the condition of the people 
inhabiting congested areas. 

The following gentlemen will serve on the Commission: — 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); 

The Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, Bishop of Raplioe; 

The Right Hon. Sir A. P. MacDonnell, g.c.s.i., k.c.v.o. ; 

The Right Hon. Sir John C. R. Coloinb, k.c.m.g. ; 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; 

J. Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 

Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; 

Angus Sutherland, Esq. 

W. M'Murrough Kavanagh, Esq. 

Walter Callan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Private Secre¬ 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, will be the Secretary to 
the Commission. 



Statistical Tables 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 



North Coast. 

East Coast. 

— 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 


Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

t 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill. 

* 

. 

. 

. 

85 

68 

30 

40 

Soles, ..... 




. 

67 

139 

30 

106 

Turbot,. 

• 


• 

• 

32 

213 

21 

114 

Total Prime Fish, . 



. 

. 

124 

410 

81 

269 

Cod,. 

78 

49 

21 

20 

2,069 

1,654 

3,181 

2486 

Conger Eel, .... 


# 

1 

1 

238 

233 

672 

344 

Haddock, .... 

m 

87 

109 

62 

491 

673 

698 

678 

Hake. 

. 


• 

• 

584 

960 

659 

1,078 

Herrings, .... 

Ling,. 

Mackerel, .... 

i 

1 

• 

l 

1 

788 

781 

703 

703 

Plaice. 

19 

27 

71 

72 

700 

792 

1,244 

1,311 

Ray or Skate, • . . , 

32 

12 

7 

3 

388 

207 

933 

713 

Sprats, ..... 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 



• 

Whiting. 

• 

• 


• 

609 

612 

696 

686 

All other except Shell Fish, 

43 

j 26 ! 

• 

• 

3,669 

1,815 

1,669 

864 

Total, . 

357 

; 202 

i ! 

210 

169 

9,640 

7,937 

10,426 

8,812 

shell Fish 

No. 


No. 


No. 


i No. 


OrabB, i,i. 

228 

3 

• 


300 

1 

360 

2 

Lobsters, . • 

98 

4 

! 

. 

1,082 

69 

1,178 

63 

Mussels, 

Cwts. 

. 

Cwts. 

, 

Cwts. 

824 

36 

Cwts. 

606 

66 

Oysters, « 

No. 

, 

No. 

. 

No. 

800 

2 

No. 

11,910 

42 

Other Shell Fish, 

Owls. 

* 

• 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 

463 

99 

Owls. 

466 

160 

Total, . . . 


7 



• 

197 

• 

322 

Total Vahie of Fish landed,. 

• 

209 


159 


8,134 


9,134 


Note-T he above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of March, 1906, as 
corresponding period in 1905. 


South Ooaat. 

West Ooast. 

Total. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905, 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

; Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

i 

£ 

Owts. 


Owts. 

i £ 

Owts. 

£ 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

; i 

. 

. 

39 

| 65 

31 

42 

38 

138 

14 

68 

165 | 857 

397 

1,941 

260 

| 1434 

441 

2.114 

4 

13 

1 

2 

6 

| 27 

8 

43 

42 

! 253 

i 

30 

159 

45 

157 

16 

72 

172 

885 

405 

1,984 

341 

! 1,452 

502 

2,316 

12 

15 

10 

14 

969 

368 

618 

307 

3,118 

1,986 

3,830 

2,527 

. 



. 

31 

17 

16 

7 

269 

| 250 

689 

352 

4 

4 

1 

1 2 

302 

144 

256 

194 

981 

808 

964 

936 

. 

. 




♦ 



584 

960 

659 

1,078 

1,534 

310 

203 

27 

1,054 

292 

949 

210 

2,588 

602 

1,152 

237 

2 

2 

. 

. 

473 

275 

300 

174 

1,264 

1,059 

1,004 

878 

6 

5 

61 

35 

68 

31 

51 

34 

74 

36 

112 

69 

190 

198 

102 

70 

212 

233 

332 

273 

1,121 

1,260 

1,749 

1,726 

20 

7 

• 


163 

48 

100 

25 

603 


1,040 

741 

40 

8 

* 

11 

* 

3 

773 

484 

314 

1S1 

1,422 

1,104 

1,021 

870 

196 

118 

65 i 

48 

654 

248 

227 

213 

4,452 

2,207 

1,951 ; 

1.116 

2,049 

824 

469 

271 

4,871 

3,025 

3,568 

3,602 

16,817 

11,988 

14,673 

12,844 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 



• 

• 

. 

128 

1 

. 

. 

656 

6 

860 

2 

102 

7 

. 

. 

1,010 

49 

904 

38 

2,292 

119 

2,082 

91 

Owts. 

, 

Owts. 

, 

Owts. 

1,065 

79 

Owts. 

373 

28 

Owts. 

1,889 

115 

Owts. 

878 

93 

No. 

10,710 

21 

No. 

5,644 

11 

No. 

6,017 

11 

No. 


No. 

17,527 

34 

No. 

17,454 

53 

Owts. 

331 

74 

Owts. 

359 

47 

Owts. 

1,026 

190 

Owts. 

1,001 

175 

Owts. 

1,820 

863 

Owts. 

im 

382 


102 

. 

l 

58 


330 

• 

241 

• 

636 

• 

621 

• 


■ 

m 

• 

3,355 


3,843 

• 

12,624 

• 

13,465 


correction in Annual Returns. 

3 F 2 
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FISHERY STATISTICS- 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 


— 

North Coast. 

Bast Coast. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Yalue. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Valuo. 


C \Vt8. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill. 

. 

. 

. 


16 

28 

14 

20 

Solos, ..... 


. 

4 

15 

40 

128 

30 

201 

Turbot,. 

. 

• 

• 


23 

140 

20 

108 

Total Prime Fish, 

. 

. 

4 

15 

79 

296 

64 

329 

Cod. 

62 

33 

50 

49 

1,376 

844 

1,116 

830 

Conger Eel, 

S 

2 

1 

1 

244 

195 

499 

266 

Haddock, .... 

165 

84 

151 

73 

324 

436 

344 

366 

Hake, ... 

. 


. 


427 

706 

318 

636 

Herrings, .... 

. 


25 

5 

60 

29 

. 

. 

Ling,. 

2 

r 

1 

1 

546 

474 

448 

456 

Mackerel, .... 

. 

. 

. 


. 

. 


, 

Plaice. 

101 

91 

301 

231 

849 

913 

1,112 

1,626 

Bay or Skate, . 

13 

4 

144 

44 

210 

112 

489 

419 

Sprats. 


. 

. 


. 

. 

. 

. 

Whiting, .... 

. 


. 

. 

611 

624 

929 

736 

All other exoept Shell Fish, 

20 

15 

62 

41 

2,638 

1,322 

1,361 

719 

Total, . 

356 

230 

729 

460 

7,364 

5,951 

6,680 

6,170 

Shell Fish 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, . , , 

2,746 

15 

640 

6 

1,234 

6 

2,880 

26 

Lobsters, • 

989 

38 

332 

11 

1,414 

77 

1,888 

84 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Mussels, 

. 

. 


. 

445 

44 

373 

59 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Oysters, . , 

• 



• 

7,988 

13 

6,541 

21 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Other Shell Fish. . 

• 

• 


• 

602 

189 

385 

178 

Total, 

• 

53 

• 

17 

• 

329 

• 

368 

Total Yalue of Fish landed, 

• 

283 


477 

• 

6,280 

• 

6,538 


NOTE.—The above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 

as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of April 1906, as 
corresponding period in 1905. 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1906. 

1 

j 1906. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

i 

iQuan- 
1 tity. 

Value. 

i 

1 

§i? 

c? 53 

j Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

; Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

; Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

| Value. 

OwtB. 

£ 

OwtB 

£ 

Owtn. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owt«. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

6 

19 

i 

c 

15 

36 

. 

. 

37 

83 

15 

26 

43 

166 

27 

129 

205 

873 

481 

1,881 

288 

1,167 

| 542 

; 2,226 

9 

30 

4 

16 

22 

j 98 

26 

117 

54 

268 

50 

| 241 

68 

215 

32 

151 

242 

1,007 

507 

1,998 

379 

1,518 

607 

2,493 

ms 

64 

8 

6 

170 

65 

307 

110 

1,706 

996 

1.481 

994 

. 

. 


. 

10 

2 

27 

9 

257 

199 

527 

275 

19 

11 

1 

1 

329 

125 

212 

104 

837 

656 

70S 

533 

. 

. 

. 


5 

2 

. 

. 

432 

708 

318 

636 

4,067 

757 

1,295 

313 

208 

50 

93 

75 

4,3:46 

836 

1,413 

393 

19 

12 

20 

8 

129 

72 

517 

275 

696 

559 

986 

739 

16,239 

6,761 

12.568 

6,795 

1,33!) 

861 

2.020 

1,022 

17,578 

7,612 

14,678 

7,817 

1G7 

208 

194 

180 

165 

138 

210 

184 

1,282 

1,350 

1,817 

2,121 

9 

1 



54 

15 

67 

17 

286 

132 

700 

480 

8 

2 

14 

6 

183 

95 

126 

75 

802 

721 

1,069 

816 

140 

77 

125 

77 

259 

178 ; 

278 

249 

3,057 

1,587 

| 1,816 

| 1,086 

20,834 

8,098 

14,247 

7,535 

3,093 

2,596 

4,364 

4,118 

31,647 

16,874 

1 26,020 

18,283 

No. 

i! 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. : 


No. 


96 ] 


60 1 

1 

. 

. ' 

. 


4,076 

22 

3,580 j 

33 

108 

6 

185 ! 

10 

1,204 

52 ; 

1,770 

SO 

3,715 

173 

4,181 

185 

Owts. 


Owts. j 

, 

Cwts*. 

214 

18 | 

OwtB. 

241 

18 

OwtB. 

659 

62 | 

OwtB. i 

614 

77 

No. 

9,898 

6 

No. ! 
6,562 

13 

No. j 
' 

| . i 

No. 

, 

No. ' 
10,886 

19 ! 

j 

No. 

13,096 

34 

Cwts. 

214 

37 

Cwts. | 
265 

33 

Cwts. | 
780 1 

| 

i 

162 j 

OwtB. 

893 

i 

160 

Cwts. 

1,496 j 

388 

OwtB. : 

1,543 | 

371 


60 


67 

| 

1 

232 

. ; 258 

664 

i 

• 

700 

• 

8,148 


7,592 

• 

2,827 

. | 4,376 

. ; 17,538 

• 

18,983 


correction in Annual Returns. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with the 


— 

North Coast. 

East Coast. 

1906. 

1905, 

1906. 

1905. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 


Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Brill. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

21 

41 

9 

11 

Solos, ..... 

1 

3 

31 

108 

85 

290 

135 

767 

Turbot. ..... 

2 

6 

14 

10 

31 

136 

32 

216 

Total Prime Fish, 

3 

9 

45 

118 

137 

467 

17C 

984 

Cod. 

117 

34 

345 

110 

975 

777 

760 

604 

Conger Eel, .... 

. 


1 

1 

433 

303 

389 

324 

Haddock, .... 

300 

185 

492 

204 

342 

425 

402 

379 

Hake, ..... 


% • 

. 


399 

600 

434 

078 

Herrings, .... 

29,938 

26,185 

16,098 

14.267 

5.041 

1,032 

3,927 

1,242 

Ling. 

. 

.. 

4 

2 

752 

579 

658 

542 

Mackerel, .... 

187 

57 

279 

45 

. 


. 


Plaice,, ..... 

243 

181 

606 

389 

928 

913 

1,335 

1,460 

Ray or Skate. 

14 

3 

349 

87 

658 

313 

517 

306 

Sprats,. 


• 



. 

• 

• 

. 

Whiting,. . • 

. 

. 

. 

. 

653 

580 

900 

714 

All other except Shell Fish,. 

26 

19 

250 

94 

2,524 

1,269 

2,420 

» 

1,162 

Total, 

30,858 

26,673 

18,369 

15,317 

12,842 

7,268 

11,918 

8,375 

Shell Fish 

No 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs. .... 

3,766 

25 ' 

7,264 

26 

12,268 

103 

12,604 

116 

Lobsters, . , 

2,811 

101 

3,619 

115 

3,102 

149 

6,232 

263 


Owts. 

1 

Owts. 


Owts. 


Cwts. 


Mussels,.... 

320 

3 


. 

319 

18 

40 

7 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Oysters. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Cwts. 


Cwts, 


Cwts. 


Owts. 


Other Shell Fish, . 

• 

• 

20 

4 

654 

233 

762 

174 

Total, . 

• 

129 

• 

145 

• 

503 

* 

560 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

• 

26,802 


15,462 

■ 


■ 



NOTE.—The above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


landed on the Irish Coasts daring the Month of May, 1906, as 
corresponding period in 1905. 


South Ooaat. 


West Coast. 



Total. 


1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Owta. 

£ 

Owta, 

£ 

Cwta. 

£ 

Cwta. 

£ 

Cwta. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

1 

4 

6 

13 

32 

45 

4 

5 

54 

90 

18 

29 

70 

131 

43 

199 

92 

?33 

266 

586 

248 

757 

475 

1,649 

4 

17 

5 

15 

16 

77 

37 

131 

53 

236 

88 

372 

75 

152 

53 

227 

140 

456 

307 

721 

355 

1,083 

581 

2,050 

104 

83 

453 

449 

56 

23 

93 

48 

1,282 

917 

1,651 

1,211 

38 

26 

68 

46 

6 

2 

12 

4 

477 

330 

470 

375 

12 

10 

124 

74 

686 

235 

210 

103 

1,340 

855 

1,258 

760 

. 

. 

6 

4 

. 


- 


399 

600 

439 

682 

8,962 

3,012 

18,597 

3,528 

302 

164 

476 

203 

44,243 

30,393 

39,097 

19,240 

73 

63 

525 

392 

101 

41 

76 

33 

926 

683 

1,263 

969 

64,882 

13,772 

97,045 

16,541 

31.909 

8.320 

48,667 

11,274 

96,978 

22,149 

145,991 

27,860 

183 

205 

222 

210 

335 

264 

443 

317 

1.689 

1,563 

2.506 

2,366 

38 

10 

39 

5 

16 

4 

43 

13 

726 

330 

948 

410 

2 

4 

. 

. 




• 

2 

4 

. 


67 

13 

118 

29 

237 

107 

304 

130 

957 

700 

1,322 

873 

175 

100 

156 

80 

672 

481 

1,032 

i 449 

3,397 

1,869 

3,858 

1,775 

74,611 

17,449 

117,405 

21,685 

34,460 

10,096 

51,692 

13,294 

152,771 

61,476 

199,384 

58,671 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

1 

No. 


No. 


486 

2 

834 

17 

. 

. 

347 

3 

16,520 

130 

21,049 

162 

974 

33 

2,416 

87 

3,148 

154 

5,527 

188 

10,035 

437 

17,794 

653 

Owta, 


Cwta. 


Owta. 


Owta. 


Cwta. 


Owta. 


. 



. 

20 

1 

• 

• 

659 

22 

40 

7 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Owta 


Owta. 


Cwta. 


Cwta i 


Cwta. 


Owts. 


230 

23 

190 

19 

797 

131 

865 ! 

149 

1,681 

887 

1,827 

346 

• 

« 

• 

123 

• 

286 

• 

340 

• 


1 

1,168 

• 

11*01 

• 

21,708 

* 

10,382 

• 

13,634 

■ 


Hi 

69,739 


correction In the Annual Return*. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English and 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Five Months ended 31st May, 
1906, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1905. 



May. 

Five Months ended 

31 Bt May. 


1900. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 



QUANTITY. 



Cwts. 

Owls. 

Cwts. 

Cwt8 

Brill, . . 

2,07G 

2,563 

6,888 

11,534 

Soles, 

8,017 

8,625 

21,874 

31,199 

Turbot, 

7,309 

7,056 

22,303 

29,432 

Prime Fish not separately dislin- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Total Prime Fish, 

17,402 

18,244 

60.515 

72,165 

Bream, 

2,072 

2,474 

8,741 

12,666 

Catfish, 

8,873 

6,683 

25,062 

20,884 

Coalllsh, . 

15,491 

11,585 

50,437 

43,697 

Cod, . 

208,261 

143,410 

882,606 

674,240 

Conger Eols, 

4,278 

6,186 

17,681 

24,247 

Dabs, 

9,524 

8,252 

36.393 

41,302 

Dogfish, 

1,393 

819 

5,301 

8,468 

Dory, 

273 

360 

906 

1,550 

Flounders or Flukes, 

645 

— 

2.515 

— 

Gurnards, ... 

9,079 

9,183 

36,118 

41,014 

Haddock, ... 

233,206 

198,682 

810,813 

850,490 

Hake. 

87,351 

90,965 

169.967 

181,908 

Halibut, 

19,*16 

15,759 

51.411 

42,938 

Latchets (Tubs). 

227 

— 

740 

— 

Lemon Soles, 

4,878 

4,745 

16,767 

18,111 

Ling, 

24,112 

24,805 

79,674 

84,296 

Megrims, ... 

5,857 

6,627 

16,937 

18,216 

Monks (or Anglers), 

3,799 

3,140 

14,807 

16,805 

Mullet (Red). 

8 

78 

242 

618 

Plaice, 

84,035 

83,705 

246,435 

372,304 

Pollack, 

677 

583 

6.644 

5,998 

Skates and Rays, ... 

32,707 

31,341 

120,866 

147,478 

Torek, 

718 

690 

2,775 

3,198 

Whiting. 

18.825 

26,362 

98,952 

1 142,203 

Witches, 

4,141 

4,723 

10,814 

17,827 

Herrings, ... 

32,045 

35,087 

70,153 

80,351 

Mackerel, ... 

150,090 1 

386,519 

203,368 

609,309 

Mullet (Gray), 

60 

— 

334 

— 

Pilchards, ... 

j 

... 

74 

1,242 

Sprats, 

— 

16 

3,268 

25,464 

Whitebait,. 

701 

— 

2,394 

-* 

Fish not separately distinguished,... 

29,733 

27,974 

115,005 

120,851 

Total, 

1,017,670. 

~l7l48,847~ 

3,157,685 

3,670,770 

Shell Fish:- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabs, 

1,597,080 

1,485,685 

2,877,218 

3,317,013 

Lobsters, 

76,177 

88,399 

172,106 

190,009 

Oysters. ... 

1,192,800 

4,745,200 

10,742,480 

16,780,600 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Other Shell Fish, 

86,538 

26,403 

104,365 

161,566 


Note.- The figures for 1906 are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 

Flounders. Latchets (Tubs), Mullets (Gray) and Whitebait, were not separately distin¬ 
guished in 1905. 
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Statement of the Total Value of Fish landed on the English ancl 
Welsh Coasts during the Month and Five Months ended 31st May, 
1906, compared with a the corresponding Periods of the Year 1905. 



May. j 

Five Months ended 

31st May. 


1906. | 

1905. 

1906. | 

1905. 

j 


VALUK. 


Brill. 

£ 1 
5,658 ; 

6,730 ! 

£ 

27,986 

32,272 

Soles. 

39,0(57 j 

41,189 i 

184,470 

192,522 

Turbot, 

23.326 i 

21,975 j 

119,927 

116,212 

Prime Fish not separately distin 
guished. 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

i 

i 

— 

— 

68,051 i 

68,894 j 

332.383 

340,006 

Bream, ... ... ... ... ' 

786 

840 ; 

5,384 

4,989 

Catfish, ... ... ... ... * 

2,750 

2,069 

11,858 

8,626 

Coalllsh, ... ... .. ... 1 

4,622 > 

3,214 

22,858 

15,435 

Ood. 

95,496 i 

65,960 

699,399 

421,698 

Conger Eels, 

3,186 

3,660 

18,190 

17,660 

Dabs, 

5,658 | 

4,857 

39.827 

34,052 

Dogfish, 

419 | 

300 

2,844 

2,424 

Dory, 

231 ! 

238 

988 

1,305 

Flounders or F lukes. 

381 

— 

1.806 

— 

Gurnards, ... 

2,538 

2,736 

13,609 

13,960 

Haddock, ... ... 

116,803 

103,025 

670,545 

633,833 

Hake, 

44,823 

35,434 

151,185 

122,937 

Halibut. 

29,767 

22,570 

111,800 

93,096 

Latcbet (Tubs), 

125 


619 

— 

Lemon Soles, 

11,627 

8,186 

53.580 

43,150 

Ling. 

12.259 

10,997 

53.882 

54,338 

Megrims, 

3,433 

3,759 

17,024 

13,128 

Monks <or Anglers), 

1,273 

1,014 

7.811 

6,862 

Mullet (Red). 

25 j 

109 

752 

1,275 

Plaice, 

70.043 

67,203 

354.320 

368,051 

Pollack, . 

370 

289 

4,004 

3,727 

Skates and Rays, ... 

17,182 

14,547 

95,643 

89,214 

Torsk, ... . 

261 

244 

1,534 

1,437 

Whiting. 

9,400 

10,880 

72,603 

74,163 

Witches, 

3,717 

4,203 

19.662 

19,535 

Herrings, ... 

9,561 j 

10,738 

17,615 

19,870 

Mackerel, ... 

83,350 | 

107,332 

134,567 

275,642 

Mullet (Gray), 

125 

— 

988 

— 

Pilchards, ... 

— 

— 

40 

247 

Sprats, 

— 

4 

3,021 

3,910 

Whitebait,. 

797 

— 

3,015 

— 

Fish not separately distinguished,... 

12,630 

15,653 

68,753 

68,338 

Total. 

611.589 

i 

| 568,945 

2,892.(49 

2,753^408^ 

Shell Fish 

i 




Crabs, 

12,915 

12,667 

27,445 

29,836 

Lobsters,... 

3,587 

3,973 

9,002 

9,060 

Oysters, ... 

3,177 

14,048 

43,605 

49,498 

Other Shell Fish, 

11431 

9,741 

47,547 

41,262 

Total. 

31,110 

40,429 

127,599 

129^656^ 

Total value of all Fish, ... 

642,699 

609,374 

3,019,648 

8,883,064 


Note.—T he figures for 1006 are subject, to correction in the Annual Returns. 

Flounders, Latchets (Tubs), Mullet (Gray), and Whitebait were not separately distin¬ 
guished in 1905. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Five 
Months ended 31st May, 1906, compared with the corres¬ 
ponding periods for the Year 1905. 



May. 

Five Months ended 

31st May. 


j 1906. 

| 1905. 

1906. 

| 1905. 


i 

QUANTITY. 


Sparling, ... 

Turbot, 

Cod. 

Conger Eel,... 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, 

Haddock, ... 

Halibut, . 

Herrings, ... 

Lemon Soles, 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Raith (Coal Fish). 

Skate and Hays, .. 

Sprats, 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Whiting. 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

| Owts. 

3 
671 
140.406 
! 318 

7,675 
78,316 
4,311 
184,724 
2.493 
12.016 
946 
14,484 
9,441 

5 

1,214 

9,674 

8,000 

| Owts. 

3 

636 
105,107 
855 
7,887 
82 204 
6,435 
178121 
2,719 
20 190 
272 
17,055 
13,934 

4,531 
36 057 
8,406 

Cwts. 

120 

2.263 

409,606 

11,432 

30,037 

368,196 

12,508 

563,946 

10,001 

69,319 

3,371 

54,137 

61,997 

368 

5,255 

66,866 

36,778 

Owts. 

88 

2,801 
882 415 
12,218 
81478 

•m 

66 ?:5§S 

n P 

48,330 

52,668 

m 

87 988 
37|S20 

Total. 

474,627 

459,412 

1,675,590 

1,743,131 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

No. 

519,875 

50,368 

260 

No. 

385,303 

88)l45 

No. 

1.106,269 

204,134 

13,919 

No. 

798,576 

393420 

107,065 

Clams, 

Mussels, ... 

Other Shell Fish, . 

C#ts. 

300 

6.580 

4,043 

Owts. 

240 

6,466 

6 704 

Cwtrt. 

4,792 

48,461 

23,842 

Cwts. 

4 820 
38 012 
28,620 



Value. 


Sparling, ... 

Turbot, ... ... ... ... ( 

Cod, 

Conger Eel, 

Flounders. Plaice, Brill, ... 
Haddock, ... 

Halibut, 

Herrings, ... 

Lemon Soles, 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Coal FiBh) .. 

Skate and Rays, 

Sprats, 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Whiting. 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

£ 

19 

1,606 

35.574 

122 

9,963 

41,897 

7,311 

58,055 

5,178 

4,346 

312 

2,358 

2.707 

2 

280 

4.628 

4,248 

£ 

15 

1,748 

84.518 

9,711 
39 963 

8 839 
47,064 
4570 
6,143 
146 
2,469 

2 770 

699 

5,319 

8)625 

£ 

177 

7.751 

164.832 

6,756 

38,611 

229,836 

23,644 

177,499 

22,004 

22,797 

1,886 

11,339 

17,659 

76 

1,362 

30,983 

25,050 

£ 

259 
8,286 
141 14d 

sgffi 

231 079 
25 029 

ifi’Sijj 

’214 

15,292 

222 

1 741 
36,125 
28)888 

Total, 

178,606 

167,965 

781,262 

731,690 

Shell Fish: - 
Crabs, 

Lobsters,... 

Oysters, ... ... 

Clams, .. 

Mussels, .. 

Other Shell Fish, . 

2,972 

3,631 

104 

28 

397 

1,431 

2,354 

<273 

34 

381 

1,484 

6,631 

12,043 

660 

694 

2,850 

6,588 

•1 

m 

Total. 

8,563 

8,526 

29,366 

28,665 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

187.169 

176,491 

810,628 

760,265 


Note.— The above figures are subject to correction In the Annual Returns. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Five 
Months ended 31st May, 1906, compared with the correspond¬ 
ing Periods of the Year 1905. 



May. 

Five Months ended 1 

31st May. 1 


1906. | 

1906, | 

1906. | 

1905, | 


Quantity. | 

Brill. 

S 0 IO 8 , 

Turbot. 

Owts. 

64 

248 

63 

Cwts. 

18 

476 

88 

Cwts. 

171 

922 

188 

0wt8. 

Ill 

1,788 

264 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

355 

581 

1,281 

2,163 

Cod. 

Conger Eel, 

Haddock, ... 

Hake. ... . 

Herrings, ... 

Ling. 

Mackerel, ... 

Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 

Sprats, 

Whiting. 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except shell fish. 

Total. 

1,282 

477 

1,340 

399 

44,243 

926 

96,978 

1.689 

726 

2 

967 

3,397 

1,661 
470 
1,268 
489 
39,097 
1,263 
146 991 

2 606 
948 

M22 

3,858 

8,664 

1,243 

4,641 

1,876 

62,041 

3.724 

114,648 

5,918 

1,949 

2 

4,653 

13,132 

11,774 

2 370 

5 311 
2,126 

52 384 

4 714 
164 280 

8 602 
3.634 

49 

6,194 

10,448 

162,771 

199,384 

213,672 

274,029 

Shell Fish:- 
Crab8, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

No. 

16,520 

10,035 

No. 

21,049 

17 794 

No. 

21.451 

18,462 

72,829 

No. 

25,739 

27 681 
188)804 

Mussels,... 

Other Shell Fish, 

CwtR. 

659 

1,681 

Cwts. 

40 

1,827 

Cwts. 

7.070 

6,745 

Cwts. 

3.902 

8,760 


VALUE. 1 

Brill, . 

Soles. 

Turbot, . ... 

£ 

90 

767 

236 

£ 

29 

1,649 

372 

£ 

398 

4,220 

1,249 

£ 

175 

7,736 

1,314 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

1,083 

2,050 

5,867 

9,225 

Cod, . 

Conger Eel ... ... ... 

Haddock, .. 

Hake, 

Herrings, ... 

Ling, ... . 

Mackerel, ... 

Plaice, 

Bay or Skate, 

Sprats, 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
exoept shell fish. 

Total, 

917 

330 

855 

600 

30.393 

683 

22.149 

1.563 

330 

4 

700 

1.809 

1,211 

376 

760 

682 

19,240 

969 

27,860 

2,366 

410 

~873 

1,775 

6.868 

1,098 

4.014 

3,641 

33393 

3,430 

31,529 

6,974 

1,091 

68 

4,674 

7,715 

7,871 

1 357 

3 783 
3,456 

22 947 
3,857 

37 191 

9 028 
2,243 

13 

4,427 

6,720 

61,476 

68,571 

110,362 

111,118 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

Mussels. 

Other Shell Fish, 

130 

437 

22 

387 

162 

653 

7 

346 

162 

939 

266 

784 

1,908 

200 

1,100 

359 

409 

1,804 

Total. 

976 

1,168 

4,059 

3,872 

Total Value of Fish Landed, 

62,452 

59,739 

114,421 

114,990 


NOTE.—The figures for 1906 are subject to oorreotiou in the Annual Returns. 
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Summary of Quarterly Average Prices for each Province and for 
the Whole op Ireland of Crops, Cattle, and Sheep, and other 
Agricultural Produce for the Quarter ended 31st March, 
1906, and for the Whole of Ireland for the corresponding 
Quarter of 1905. 




PROVINCE. 


Whole 

Whole 

PRODUCT. 





of 

of 

Leinster. 

Munster. 

Ulster. 

Con¬ 

naught. 

Ireland, 

1906. 

Ireland. 

1905. 

CROPS 

s. <l . 

8. tl. 

(1. 

.v tl. 

*. d. 

8. tl. 

Wheat, per 112 lbs. 

— 

G 41 

— 

— 

6 41 

G 0$ 

White Oats, . 

6 7j 

G 111 

6 21 

5 8 

G 1$ 

5 104 

Black Oats, . „ 

G 44 

6 41 

— 

— 

6 44 

5 84 

Barley, . . „ 

G 0.) 

G 1* 

- 

- 

6 04 

- 

Potatoes, . „ 

2 7 

2 9 

2 1J 

1 10* 

2 51 

2 114 

Hay, 

3 11 

2 10* 

2 11 

2 8) 

3 54 

2 10* 

Gross Seed— 







(Perennial ltye), „ 

— 

— 

10 5* 

- 

10 5* 

8 54 

(Italian Rye), „ 

— 

_ 

12 10$ 

-- 

12 10$ 

7 11$ 

Flax, per 14 lbs. 

~ 

— 

G 111 

- 

G 114 

6 7$ 

Store Cattle 

£ .v. <1. 

£ 8. tJ. 

. 

£ .v. tl. 

£ s. tl. 

£ a. tl. 

£ tl. 

One year old, per head. 

7 0 9 

7 13 4 

5 6 10 

G 3 0 

7 1 3 

7 6 11 

Two yearH old, „ 

0 1G 4 

9 19 r> 

7 15 1 

8 1G G 

9 8 0 

9 19 11 

Three years old, „ 

11 13 4 

12 10 8 

•8 10 11 

11 16 4 

11 15 11 

12 12 6 

Springers 

14 11 3 

12 13 6 

12 13 7 

13 5 2 

13 0 2 

13 5 4 

Store sheep 







Lambs, . . per head, 

1 17 5 

1 19 8 

— 

1 15 2 

1 18 0 

1 13 4 

Over 12 A under 

24 months old, 

2 2 0 

j 

12 0 3 

_ 

2 3 5 

2 2 1 

2 14 

Two years old 
and upwards, „ 

2 5 1 

2 6 0 

1 

- 

2 1 9 

2 3 5 

2 3 1 

Miscellaneous : 

tl. 

I 

«. d. 

.S. tl 

8. (1. 

S. (1. 

«. d. 

Butter, . per 112 ibw. 

102 0 

107 10$ 

111 9 

99 7$ 

107 Cl 

101 1$ 

Eggs, . .per 120, 

8 51 

7 7$ 

- 

7 2 

7 11 

7 81 

Pore, . per 112 lbs. 

51 31 

52 2* 

53 3* 

52 3$ 

52 3 

46 44 

Bj'EF, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 1$ 

55 01 

Mutton, „ 

1 



- 

74 4 

69 71 

WOOL, . per lb. 

0 11$ 

1 1 

1 

— 


0 11$ 

0 11 


3rd Class. 
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Statement showing the Weekly Average Prices of Wheat, Oats, 
and Barley per 112 lbs., computed from Market Returns of 
certain quantities of these Cereals supplied to the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland by Inland 
Revenue Officers, during the Quarter ended 31st March’ 
1906. 


Returns 

Wheat. 

OATS. 

Barley. 

received in 
the Week ended 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

1906. 

s. d. 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

8. iU 

Owls, of 

112 lbs. 

8. d. 

Cwts. of 

112 lbs. 

January 6, 

6 4 

10 

6 0 

6,666 

6 0 

40 

„ 13, . 

0 4 

274 

6 04 

6,3614 

6 13 

1064 

„ 20, . 

6 8 

74 

6 13 

6,6404 

6 0 

120 

„ 27, . 

6 4 

26| 

6 If 

6,966.1 

C 03 

138 

February 3, 

6 4 

13^ 

6 24 

7,6283 

G 0 

80 

„ 10, . 

6 6 

74 

6 3 

6,4993 

6 0 

60 

17 ! 

" w, • , 

6 4 

m 

0 34 

6,6103 

- 

— 

24. . 

| 

i 

- 

6 31 

4,820 


- 

March 3, 

I 


G 44 

5,026{| 

- 

- 

10. 

- 


6 4 

4,672} 

- 

- 

„ 17, | 



G 4 

3,1253 

- 

- 

„ 24, . 1 

i 

... 

6 43 

3,7661 


— 

31, . 

! 



6 

4,242 




Table showing the Average Prices per 112 lbs., Live Weight, of Fat 
Cattle and Fat Sheep sold in the Dublin Market during the 
Quarter ended 31st March, 1906, and also for the corresponding 
period during the nine preceding years. 
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Totals, 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


NUMBER of OUTBREAKS of Swine-Fever, and Number of SWINE returned as having 
been SLAUGHTERED in Ireland, under the Diseases of Animals Act of 1894, in the 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. 



swine-Fever. 

Quarter ended 


Swine Slaughtered 


Outbreaks 

as Diseased 


oonilrmed. 

or as having been 


! Exposed to Infeetion.j 

31st March, 1906.. 

9 

214 


Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and N umber of animals returned 
as having been attacked by ANTHRAX and GLANDERS in Ireland In the undermen¬ 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

anthrax. 

Glanders 
(including Farcy). 

Epizootic j 

Lymphangitis. 

Outbreaks | Animals 
Reported, j Attacked. 

Outbreaks Animals 
Reported. Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported 

Animals 

Attacked. 

31st March, 1906, 

2 2 

2 j 7 

j 

1 

1 


Number of Oases of Rabies in Doos in Ireland during the 
undermentioned period, 



Quarter ended 

Number of Oases. 

31st March, 1906, 


. . 


Number of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and Number of Animals returned 
as having been attacked by Sheep-Scab and Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 



Sheep-Scab. 

Parasitic-Mange. | 

Quarter ended 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Sheep 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

31st March, 1906, . 

j 

115 

1,942 

! 

27 

44 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Dublin. 
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BUTTER PRICE 

Abstracted from “The Grocer,” “ Grocer’s Review,” 


Excepting 1 lb. Rolls all quotations are the Landed Prices of the Choicest Qualities. 

freight, commission, 






WEEK ENDING- 


Country of 




April. 


Origin. 

Type of Package. 

Place of Salo, 





7th. 

14th. 

21st. 

28th. 







Per cwt. 

Por ewt. 

Per owt. 

por cwt. 

Ireland- 



8. 8. 

8. 8. 

S. 8. 

8. 8. 

Creamery Butter. 

Eiels, kegs, or 

London, 

102 

102 

100-104 

99-102 


pyramid boxes, 

Liverpool, 

96-101 

96 100 

96-100 

96-101 



Bristol, 

- 

— 

- 

- 



Cardiff, 

108-110 

100-106 

102-104 

102 101 



Manchester, ... 

101 

100-104 

98-104 

100-102 



Birmingham, ... 

- 

— 

- 

- 



Glasgow, 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Limerick, 

98-100 

96 100 

94 100 

93-99 



Cork, 

- 

- 

- 

92 98 



Belfast 

— 

- 

— 

- 



Dublin, 

93-103 

102 

100 102 

98-103 


1 lb. rolls, 64 lb. 

F. 0. R. 

109 

109 

106 

104 


boxes. 





Factories, 

— 

London, 

80-92 

— 

83 86 

83 88 



Liverpool, 

88-94 

88 94 

88 94 

86 94 



Bristol, *'... 

- 

- 

90 




Manchester, ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Cardiff, 

— 

— 

— 

96 

Farmers’ Butter, 

Firkins, 1st, ... 

Cork, 

93-97 

90 96 

86-90 

84 86 


Do. 2nd ... 

Cork, 

84 87 

83 

77-82 

73-78 


Do. 3rd 

Cork, 

61-76 

70-74 

70-72 

70 73 


Fresh, 

Cork. 

76-90 

77-93 

72-87 

73-87 




Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz lbs. 

FRANCE, 1 . 

12x2 lb. rolls, ... 

London, 

11/6 to HZ- 

11/6 to 14/- 

11/8 to 14/- 

11/6 to 14/- 




Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt,. , 

Por cwt. 


Paris baskets, ... 

do., 

110-114 

106-114 

110-114 

106-114 



{ 

95 

96 

95 

93 j 



I 

Kr. 106/8 

Kr. 106/8 

Kr 106/8 

Kr. 101/61 

Denmark and 

Copenhagan 

Quotation, | 

per ^ per 

per * per 

per — per 

per = per ' 

Sweden. 


60 owt. 

Kilo. 

50 cwt. 
Kilo. 

60 owt. 
Kilo. 

50 cwt. 
Kilo. 



Average overprice, 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Kiels, 

London, 

109-112 

108112 ; 

108-112 

107-110 



Liverpool, 

112-116 

108-114 

108-114 

108-114 



Bristol, 

- 

- 

- 

-* 



Cardiff, 

116-120 

114 

113-114 

113 



Manchester, ... 

108-114 

108-111 

109-112 

109-111 



Birmingham, ... 

110-116 

108-113 

108 112 

106-H2 



Newcastle-on- 

110-112 

- 

108-111 

108 HO 



Tyne. 

Glasgow. 

108-112 

106-109 

106-109 

106 109 ! 



Leith, 

114-116 

106-111 

— 

104-110 1 



Hull, 

112-113 

112 

112-118 

109-113 j 


lib. rolls, 10x24 

F. 0. R, London, 

114/4 

114/4 

114/4 

112/- ! 

FINLAND . 

lbs. boxes. 





■p-T- 11 

Kiels, 

Manchester, ... 

100-108 i 

100-104 

109106 

100-107 



Liverpool, 

- 

100-103 

102-106 

101-108 1 



Hull, 

109-111 

109-111 

100-111 

107-UO | 



Cardiff, 

- 

i 

102-106 

102-106 
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STATISTICS. 

“ Grocer's Gazette,” and other Trade Reports. 

The Nett F.O.R, Price to an Irish Creamery would be 5s, to 7s. per cwt, less. This figure covers 

handling, (fee. _ 

~ WEEK ENDING— 




May. , 




JUNE. 



5th. 

12th. 

19th. 

26th. 

2nd. 

9th. 

| 16th. 

23rd. 

30th. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt, 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt 

8. 8. 

8. 8. 

#. *. 

#. 8. 

8. 8. 

8. 8. 

8, 8. 

8. 8. 

8. 8, 

98402 

98-102 

100-104 

100-104 

102-101 

102406 

102-106 

102-106 

102406 

97401 

97404 

104406 

104-106 

102-105 

102-105 

101-104 

101404 

101405 

— 

101402 

104406 

104-106 

103-105 

103-105 

105-107 

105407 

106-106 

100404 

102404 

103405 

- 

105-106 

103-106 

103-106 

102-107 

105-107 

100-104 

98-102 

100404 

102-104 

102405 

102-103 

102-105 

102-104 

102-J04 

— 

— 

100-104 

102404 

102-105 

102-104 

103-105 

101-105 

96-103 

- 


— 

— 

- 

102-103 

100-103 

98 103 

102403 

94-98 

90-97 

94-98 

96-101 

96-100 

95-100 

96-100 

96-100 

96*101 

95-99 

93-96 

94401 

96-99 

94-100 

96 99 

96400 

96-100 

94-06 

i 98-108 

98-103 

98-103 

98-103 

98-103 

88-103 

98-107/4 

102/8-107/4 

102/8-107/4 

! ioi 

101 

101 

103 

103 

105 

106 

106 

109 

82-92 

• 84-06 

96-98 

90-98 

90-99 

88-100 

90-100 

92400 

92-100 

! 86-94 

86-90 

92 98 

92-98 

92-98 

88-98 

92-98 

92-98 

94 100 


84-90 

86-92 

— 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

— 

! 96 

96-98 

91-94 

— 

- 

96-98 

95-98 

94-98 

96-97 

j ® 

83 

83-85 

83-85 

84-85 

84-86 

86-86 

87 

87 

j 75-77 

- 76-80 

79-84 

80-84 

81-83 

81-84 

84-85 

83-86 

84-86 

70-76 

70-74 

71-75 

75-81 

80-82 

80 

84 

82-84 

1 79-88 

_7HI8_ 

! 79-90 

_82r-91 

81-92 

85-92 

85-90 

86-91 

87-92 

1 84-Q1. 

: 1’or doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. Ibs.j 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs.| Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

11/-to 13/6 

11/- to 13/- 

10/6 to 12/6 j 

10/6 to 12/6 

10/6 to 12/6; 10/6 to 12/6 

10/6 to 12/6 

10/6 to 12/6 

10/6 to 12/6 

j Per owt 

Per owt. 

Per owt I 

Per cwt 

Per cwt. ! 

Per cwt. , 

Per cwt. 

Per owt. 

Per owt. 

| 10G-110 

106-108 

94-106 ! 

94-106 

102-108 ; 

100 104 j 

100-104 

92-106 

100 104 

I 90 

90 

90 

96 


94 

95 

96 

96 

Kr. 101/1! 

Kr. 101/1 

Kr. 101/1 

Kr. 107/10 


Kr. 106/7 

Kr. 106/8 

Kr. 107/10 

Kr. 107/10 

; per - per 

per — per 

per •• per 

per - per 

— 

per - per 

per - per 

per ■= per 

per «* per 

! 50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

| 

50 cwt 

50 cwt. 

50 cwt. 

50 owt 

' Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

— i 


Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo. 

Kilo, 

104-107 

104 107 

j 108410 

108-110 

108-110 

108-110 

111413 

111414 

108-112 

106-111 

105-108 

110412 

110-112 

109-112 

110-114 

112 116 

112-116 

110416 

111-112 

107-109 

108110 

— i 

112-114 

112-114 

114-115 

113 

114*116 

104-108 

102-106 

105-109 

108412 

110-113 

108-112 

110-112 

110414 

108-112 

104410 

103405 

105-109 

107-109 

107411 

107411 

110412 

109-113 

108418 1 

- 

102-105 i 

105-107 

107-109 

109-111 

108-110 

109-111 

109-111 

109412 

104-107 

104-105 

103-106 

— 

110-112 

108*112 

110414 

110-114 

110414 

102-108 

104-105 

105-106 

107-108 

110-111 

110*111 

102-113/8 

112/6-113/8 

112-113 

106-109 

— 

105-109 

108410 

108410 

110414 

113415 

— 

— 

108/6 

106/6 

108/6 

112/- 

112/- 

1)4/4 

115/8 

116/8 

116/8 

^loo-ior 

— m or 

1004or 

102-107 

104-107 

“03-107 

ioi-io? 

1UU40T 

100-106 

108-105 

100-102 

105-107 

105407 


106-108 

106-108 

106-106 

106406 

102*106 

— 

104-107 

105-108 

106-109 

108-110 

111414 

112-115 

— 

105-107 

- 

- 

102 

106 

106 

104*106 

107 

106-108 


[Continued on page* 776,777. 
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BUTTER PRICE 
Abstracted from “ The Grocer,” “ Grocer’s Review,” 


Excepting 1 lb. Roils all quotations are the Landed Prices of the Choicest Qualities, 

freight, commission, 


j' 



WEEK ENDING— 

Country of 



APRIL. | 


Origin. 

Type of Package. 

Place of Rale. 

7 th. 

14th. 

21st, 

28th. 





Per ewt. 

Per cwt. 

rer cwt. 

i J er cwt. 





s. X. 

*. x. 

X. X. 

A 9. 
88-100 


Russia & Siberia. 

Kiels, 

London, 

80-102 

80-102 

86-100 




Liverpool, 

Bristol 

98-100 

96-97 

96-97 

92-98 




Cardiff, 

94-98 

— 

94-96 

96 




Manchester, ... 

— 

95-100 

95-98 





Birmingham, ... 

94-98 

94-98 

94-98 

94-98 




N’oastle-on-Tyne, 

— 

— 






Glasgow, 

— 

— 

— 

— 


« 


Leith, 

104-105 

98-100 

96-98 

94-98 




Hull. 

— 

— 

— 



HOLLAND. 

Boxes, ... | 

London, 

100-106 

100-106 

100-104 

100-102 




do. 

Ter doz. lb*. 

Per doz lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 



Rolls, ... j 

12-12/6 

11/6-12 

11/6-12/6 

— 



Boxes, ... ! 

Glasgow,^ 

108-110 

106-106 

106-108 

103-104 

106-100 

104-106 

108-109 

104-1U6 



| 

Manchester, ... 

102-104 

100-102 

102 

104-106 




Hull, 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Italy. 



Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. ■ 

Rolls, ... 

London, 

12/- to 13/- 

12/- to 13/- 

12/- to 13/- 

12/-to 18/- 


Canada,. 

66 lb. boxes, ... 

London, .T 

__ 


- 

_ 




Liverpool, 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Bristol, 

— 

- 

- 

— 




Cardiff, 

* - 

- 

- 

- 




Birmingham, ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Glasgow, 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Leith, 

- 

- 

- 

- 




i f 

London, ; 

NZ. 92-100 

N.Z. 98-IOj 

N.Z.S. 98-102 
u. 106-108 
tA is. 93-98 
Nu. 103 

N.Z. 78-102 


AUSTRALIA A new 

661b. boxes, 

. (s. 92-100 

A *U 102-108 

a S s. 92-98 
A, )u. 100-108 

A (s. 94-98 


Zealand.* 

l l 

A> lu. 108-110 




Liverpool 

N.Z. 100-102 

N.Z. 100-102 

N.Z. 100-104 

N.Z. 102-104 




A. 90-96 

A. 90-96 

A. 90-96 

f 90-98 




Bristol, 

N.Z. 102-101 

N.Z. 101-103 

N.Z. 101-103 

N.Z. 102-108 




A. 92-98 

A. 91-97 

A. 91-97 

A. 92-98 




Cardiff, 

— 

N.Z. 100-102 

N.Z. 102-104 

N.Z. 104-106 





A. 94-96 

A. 90-98 

A. 94-102 




Manchester, ... 

N.Z. 98-103 

N.Z. 99-102 

N.Z. 100-108 

N.Z. 108-104 




A. 94-98 

A. 92-96 

A. 94-98 

A. *-100 




Birmingham, ... 

t A. 90-96 

N.Z. 100-104 

N.Z. 102-104 

N.Z. 104-106 




) - 

A. 90-96 

A. 90-98 

A. 93-100 




N’castle-on-Tyne, 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Glasgow, 

N.Z.102-104 

N.Z. 101-102 

N.Z. 90-102 

N.Z.86-102 




A. 90-100 

A. 88-96 

A. 90-96 

Niz. 102404 




| Leith, 

NZ. 1U7-108 

N.Z. 104-106 

N.Z. 102-104 




A. 102-103 

A. 96-102 

A. 98-102 

A. 100408 




I Hull 

96-100 

96-100 

96-100 

| 96-MW 

Argentina, 

66 fb. boxes,’.. 

London. 

j 

1 a 86-bO 

s.92-9u 

, h. to~9e 




n.B. 104-108 

um. 104-106 

j U.& 104-108 

U.S. 106-W8 




! Liverpool, 

93-07 

96-98 

00-100 

SHP 




j Bristol, 

96-100 

95-99 

96-09 

96-99 




Cardiff, 

— 

102 

— 

— 




! Manchester. ... 

98-102 

99-102 

98-100 

96-101 




! Birmingham, ... 

100-102 

100-102 

98-102 

99-102 




! Glasgow, 

103 

— 

— 


L. 

United States, ... 

Tubs and boxes, 

London, 

80-bo 

- 

74-84 

eO-bl 



Liverpool, 

86-96 

86-94 

88-96 

84-94 




Bristol, 

86-98 

86-87 

86-87 

84-67 




Cardiff, 

- 

- 

— 

■ 


.. ' ' . 


Manchester. ... 

- 

-. 

— ■ . 


m 


*N,Z.-N$w Zealand, ^-Australia. s.-Salted. u.-Unsaltei, 
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ST ATISTICS —co ntinued. 

“ Grocer’s Gazette,” and other Trade Reports, 


The Netfc F.O.R. Price to an Irish Creamery would be 5$. to 7 8. per cwt. less, This figure covers 
handling, <fec. 





WEEK ENDING- 







May. 




June. 




5th. 

12bh. 

19th. 

26th. 

2nd. 

9th. 

18th. 

23rd. 

30th. 

i Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt.. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


X. ft 

88-98 

8. 8. 

8. 8, 

X. X. 

X. X. 

X. X. 

X. X. 

X, X. 

X. X. 


80-98 

84-96 

84-96 

86-93 

86-98 

94-98 

86-98 

94-98 

92 96 

92-96 

92-96 

94-98 

94-98 

94-98 

96-98 

94-98 

95-96 

96-98 


92-94 

— 

98-100 

98-100 

98-100 

5 

94-98 

— 

— 

100-102 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

92-96 

94-98 

94-98 

94-98 

94-98 

93-98 

92-98 

92-99 

92-98 



— 

— 


— 

96 100 


92-98 

98--100 

91100 

91-98 

94-98 

97-100 

94-98 

94 100 

94-99 

95-100 

94-96 


100-102 

98-102 

98-102 

98-102 

100-106 

100-102 

100-104 

102-106 

104 


105-108 

104-106 

102-104 


108-109 

107-108 

110-111 

112-113 

112-113 

; loi-ios 

101-102 

98-100 

— 

102-104 

101-103 

104-106 

106-108 

106-108 

- 

98-100 

100-102 

- 

102 104 

102-105 

102-104 

102-105 

101-103 

- 

100-104 


Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz, lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Perdoz. Urn. 

Perdoz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 

Per doz. lbs. 


12/6 to 13/- 

12/6 to 13/- 

ll/Hto 12/6 

11/6 to 12/6 

11/6 to 12/6 

li/6 to 12/6 

11/6 to 12/6 

11/6 to 12/6 

11/6 to 12/6 





Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100-104 

100-104 

100-104 

102-104 


- 

- 

- 

98-100 

98 100 

96-100 

98-102 

98-102 

98-102 


- 

- 

— 

- 

100-102 

100-102 

100-102 

100-102 

103-107 


- 

- 

- 

- 

103-105 

103 

102-104 

102-105 

- 


N.Z. s. 78-102 
„ u. 1M0-102 
A. *.94-98 
.. n.iofi-iin 

N.Z. 78-102 ! 

N.Z. 100-102 

N.Z. 100-103 

N.Z. 100104 

|N,Z. 78-104 

N.Z. 102-104 

IN.Z. 96-106 

N.Z s. 100-106 


* IB 76-98 ! 
Nu 102-110 

a J 8. 91-98 
A *iu 106-110 

, U. 94-100 
A (u 104-108 

a 1 s. 96 lOi) 
A * \ u 102-106 

!a )8. 96-100 
A# 1u102 106 

, t 8. 98-102 
A, U 100-104 

! a js. 98-102 
A ' (U104-1U6 

„ u. 102-104 
A (u.98-102 

A *)« 100-104 

>’•2.102-10* 

N.Z. 104-105 

N.Z. 102-104 

N.Z. 100-105 

N.Z. 102-105 

N.Z. 100-104 

N.Z. 100 104 

N.Z. ICO-lOi 

v uj imriui 

N.Z. 104-108 

A 92-96 

A. 94-98 

A. 94-98 

A. 94-98 

— 


— 


N.Z. 102-103 

N.Z. 103-104 

N.Z. 104 

N.Z. 104 

N.Z. 104 

N.Z. 104 ! 

N.Z. 105-107 

N.Z. 106-108 

_ 

A 92-98 

A. 94-99 

A. 96-98 

A. 96-98 

A. 96-98 

A. 96-98 

A. 98-100 

A. 98-100 

_ 

N.Z. 104-105 

!N.Z 96-98 

N.Z. 97 104 

— 

N.Z. 105-106 

N.Z. 104-108 

N.Z. 104 105 

N.Z. 104 106 

98-102 


A. 91-102 

N Z. 102-103 

A. 100-103 

A. 94-100 

— 

A. 98-100 

A. 98-100 

A. 96-100 

A.98 100 



N.Z. 100-102 

N.Z. 100-102 

N.Z, 102-101 

— 

1 _ 

— 


_ 


A. 96 100 

A. 90-98 

— 

— 

_ 

A. 98 

— 

»_ 

_ 


N.Z.103-106 
A. 92-100 

|A 94-99 

A. 96 98 

N.Z 96 99 

91 100 

91-98 

A. 98-100 

A. 96-100 

A. 96 98 


N.Z. 96-104 

A. 96 98 

N Z. 104 

A. 94-101) 

A. 96-100 

N.Z. 104-105 
A. 96-100 

N.Z. 102-104 
A. 100-102 

N.Z. 102-104 
A, 100-102 

A. 96-102 

A. 96-102 

A. 104-106 


NZ. 102-104 

NZ. 102-104 

N.Z. 102-104 

N.Z. 104-105 

n.Z. 104-105 ! 

N.Z. 104-105 

N.Z. 102-101 

N.Z, 102-104 

N.Z. 104-106 

A. 100-102 

A. 100-102 

A. 100-102 

A. 102-104 

A. 112-114 i 

A. 102-104 

A. 101-102 

A 101-102 

A. 102-105 

.. 

96-99 

mj QQ 

93-98 

_90-95 

— 

— 

— 




h-ITW” 

s.94-98 

s. 96-98 

u. 1U6-106 

94-98 

— . 

100-102 

100-1U2 

__ 


a. 102-108 

u. 106-108 

u. 106-108 







97-100 

96-100 

96-100 

96-100 

98-100 

96-98 

— 

_ 

100-106 . 


96-99 

96 99 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 



102 


100 


_ 


_ 

. 



97-98 

97 

95-97 


_ 

i 

_ 1 

_ 

_ 


98-102 

97-100 

98-102 

100-102 


— i 

— j 

_ 

— 


*0-8ii 


70-86 

Wfi« 

. - 

■KjTJB 

76-90 | 

Kin 



81-94 

78-93 

84-93 

84-94 

84-94 

88-92 


■ 

90-94 


84-87 


84-87 

— 

— 


— 

- 

- 

«*■ 


- ! 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


3 «2 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 

TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Embarkation 
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and imports of animals. 

L 

Brit AIK during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1906, showing the 
in Ireland. 



Horses. 

Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


Goats. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

IRISH PORTS. 

t 


2 

# 

2 


• 

396 

Balllna. 

6 

3 

660 

1,348 

2,011 


4 

27,461 

Belfast. 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 



168 

Coleraine. 

• 

• 

100 

179 

279 


' 

28,841 

Cork. 

5 

• 

12 

16 

28 



7,928 

Drogheda. 

48 

31 

1,103 

905 

2,099 


1 ■ 

159,264 

Dublin. 

12 

• 

35 

46 

81 


v 

10,831 

Dundalk. 

163 


717 

442 

1,159 


1 

4,128 

Greenore. 

1 

3 

36 

38 

77 


1 

4,511 

Larne. 


• 

• 

• 




479 

Limerick. 

1 

1 

24 

65 

90 


II 

14,606 

Londonderry. 

3 

• 

1 


1 


• 

1,484 

Newry. 

• 

• 

2 


2 


• 

602 

Fortrnsb. 

• 

• 

2 

• 

2 


• 

7,557 

Sligo. 

• 

• 

• 

• 



• 

9 

Warrenpoint. 

1 

1 

370 

503 

874 


2 

27,733 

Waterford 

• 

• 

1 

1 

i 2 

3 


• 

2,864 

Westport. 

• 

• 

4 

7 

It 


• 

4,021 

Wexford. 

338 

39 

3,070 

8,611 


■ 

215 

302,875 

Total. 
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TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

SWINE. 

BRITISH PORTS. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs, 

Total 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. | 

Ardrossan, 

| 

403 

4,433 

i 

I 

• i 

71 

4,906 

56 

j 

66 

206 

102 

368 

Ayr, . . . 

482 

4,686 

i 

i 

* 1 

63 S 

6,221 

21 

i 

2 

23 

186 

123 

909 

Barrow, . 

561 

2,478 

* 


3,039 

• 


• 

2,128 


2,128 

Bristol, . 

1,067 

2,038 

I 

• 

680 

3,676 

2,514 


2314 

10,445 

• 

10,445 

Dover, 

• 

• 

. i 

i 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

. 

a 

Falmouth, 

• 



* 

• 



• 


• 

• 

Fleetwood 

3.017 

1,795 


42 

4,854 

510 


610 

227 

67 

294 

Glasgow, . 

3,873 

11,107 

1,043 

3,230 

19,253 

63 


03 

8,852 

a 

8,862 

Greenock,. 

41 

992 


1 

mi 

2 

* 

2 

16 


16 

Heysham,. 

036 

6,370 

» 

• 

7,327 

* 



12368 

• 

12.368 

Holyhead, 

7.041 

9,895 

“ 

56 

17,036 

7,141 

6 

7,150 

48,492 

162 

48,654 

Liverpool,. 

22,966 

18,040 

377 

1 

1,680 

43,062 

21,022 

38 

21,060 

28,919 

407 

29,826 

London, . 

* 

i 

. 

1 

* | 

l 

1 

* 

• 

i 

• 

. ! 

• 

Manohester, . 

4,928 

887 

1 

1 12 

: 

6,827 

2,195 

1 

2,496 

988 

• 

988 

Milford, 

2,971 

6,011 

23 

2,781 

11,786 

4,224 


4,224 

7,853 

• 

7,863 

Newhaven, . 

• 

24 

• 

• 

24 

• 


a 


• 

a 

Plymouth, 

519 

129 

• 

22 

670 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

Portsmouth, . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 



• 

• 

• 

Sillotb, . . 

1,622 

1341 

203 

• 

3,166 

• 



• 

• 

• 

Southampton,. 

101 

68 


89 

268 

• 



752 

• 

762 

Stranraer,. . 

787 

3,078 


• 

3,865 

* 



• 

247 

247 

Whitehaven, . 

|_ 

• 


• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

Total, . 

51303 

73372 

1,723 

8,606 

135,003 

88,061 

47 

38,098 

121,492 

1,108 
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II. 


Britain during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1906, showing the 
in Great Britain. 



Horses. 

Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


Goats. 

Stallions. 

Maim 

Gelding*. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

BRITISH PORTS. 


! 

109 

! 

| 

278 

387 

• 

1 

5,718 

Ardrossan. 


• 

21 

39 

! 

60 


1 

5,814 

Ayr. 

1 

• 

39 

« 

133 


• 

5,301 

Barrow. 

* 

• 

67 

153 ; 

220 


• 

16,854 

Bristol. 

• 

• 

. 

• j 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Dover. 


a 

1 

1 

o 



2 

Falmouth. 

1 

4 

262 

414 

700 



6,369 

Fleetwood. 

1 


149 

273 

422 

• 

7 

28,598 

Glasgow. 

1 

• 

3 

3 

6 


• 

1,059 

Greenock. 

• 

• 

146 

253 

389 

• 

• 

20,094 

Heysham. 

170 

31 

1,617 

1,245 

2,893 


1 

75,904 

Holyhead. 

61 

• 

177 

222 

399 


181 

94,089 

Liverpool. 

1 

0 

i 

! i 

# 

1 



2 

London. 

1 

• 

i 

: 53 

37 

90 


• 

9,402 

Manchester. 

1 

1 

379 

602 

888 

• 

23 

24,769 

Milford. 

• 

• 

18 

9 

21 


1 

46 

Newhaven. 

• 

• 

i 

i 

4 

| 4 

• 


674 

Plymouth. 

• 

• 

j 

• 

| 


• 

• 

Portsmouth. 

• 


i 3 

4 

| 7 


• 

3,173 

Silloth. 

• 

• 

6 

13 

! 

18 

• 


1,028 

Southampton* 

1 

3 

36 

37 

76 


‘ I 

4,189 

Stranraer. 


• 

i 

• 

i 


« 

• 

Whitehaven. 

830 

■ 


D 


■ 

215 

308,875 

Total. 
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TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

of Debarkation 


Ibish Ports. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 

Swine. 








' , 



Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total 

F»t» 

Stores. 

Total 

Ballina, . . 

. 




' 

, 





. 

Belfast, . 


50 


1 

51 

3,324 


3,324 


2 

2 

Coleraine, 


* 

. 


. 

. 

. 

. 



. 

Cork, . 


12 

• 


12 

316 

e 

16 



• 

Drogheda, 


1 

• 


i 

. 

6 

• 



♦ 

Dublin, . . 


54 

# 

2 

56 

1,038 

35 

1,073 


2 

2 

Dundalk, 


• 

• 

e 

X* ' 

• 


• 



a 

Dundrum, . 


' 

• 

• 

• 

• 


* 



a 

Qreenore, 


3 

• 


3 

• 





• 

Larne, 


U 

. 


14 

65 


65 



a 

Limerick, 

• 

• 



. 

• 


• 




Londonderry, . 


2 

i 

* 


2 

l 

• 


• 


9 

* 

Newrv, . 

• 



• 

• 

* 

1 

! ' 

• 


a 

a 

Fortrusb,. 


• 

. 

• 1 

» 

t 

1 

• 

• 



e 

Sligo, . . 


2 

• 


2 

• 


• 


a 


Waterford, . 


3 

• 

• 

3 

> 

• i 

1 


• 


Westport, 


« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

, i 

• 


e 

• 

Wexford, 


• 

• 

• 

• 



• 


• 

• 

Total . . 


111 

. 

3 

144 

■ ■. .j 

4,744 

36 

4,776 


i 

4 






* 



_ 1 
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III. 

daring the Three Months ended 31st March, 1906, showing the Ports 
in Ireland. 



Horses. 

Mules 




Goats. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

GeldingJ 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

local 

Animals. 

Irish ports. 


* 


• 

. 

. 



Ballina. 


l 

40 

110 

181 

2 


3,660 

Belfast. 

• 


• 

• 

• 




Coleraine. 

• 

s 

12 

14 

29 



367 

Cork. 


. 

2 

1 

8 



4 

Drogheda. 

• 

12 

263 

209 

474 



1,605 

Dublin. 

• 



8 

8 



8 

Dundalk. 

# 

' 

• 


• 



• 

Dundrmn. 


• 

7 

1 

8 



11 

Greenore. 


4 

3 

6 

13 



92 

Larne. 


• 

| ft . 

> 

• 

t • 



• 

Limerick. 


3 

| 7 

10 

! 20 



22 

Londonderry 


1 

4 

3 

) 8 



8 

Newry. 


• 

• 

• 

1 • i 
1 



• 

Portrnsb. 


• 

1 

* 

1 

1 1 

i 



3 

Sligo. 

• 

1 

43 

60 

1 

j 94 



98 

Waterford. 


• 

• 

• 




• 

Westport 


• 

3 

5 

8 



8 

Wexford. 

• 

28 

376 

147 

847 

2 

m 

5,776 

Total 
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TABLE 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embarkation in 



CATTLE. 

British Forts. 

Fat Store,, 

Calves. TotaL 

Ardrosaan, 

38 

1 39 

Ayr, . . 

• • • 

. 

Barrow, . 

• • • 

. 

Bristol, 

1 

1 

Falmouth, 


. 

Fleetwood, 

• • • 

• 

Glasgow, . . 

. 33 

1 34 

Greenook, 


4 k 

• # 

Heysham, 

. 6 

- 6 

Holyhead, 

. 12 

1 13 

ILiverpool % 

. 19 

19 

London, • 

1 • * 

• • 

Manchester, . 

• • • 

. 

Milford, . . 


. 

Newhaven, . 


. 

Plymouth, . 


• 

Silloth, . . 

. 17 

« 17 

Southampton,. 

1 

• 1 

Stranraer, 

. 14 

14 

Whitehaven, . 

# • 4 

- 

Total, . . 

141 

3 144 


i . 


6 1,477 

2 

30 60 

1 
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IV. 

i 

during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1906, showing the Ports of 
Great Britain. 



HOBBES. 

Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


Goats. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

British Poets. 


1 

8 

18 

27 

2 


2,716 

Ardrossau. 


1 

l 

7 

9 



609 

Ayr. 



• 

1 

1 

• 


1 

Barrow. 


• 

8 

14 

22 



23 

Bristol. 


• 

* 

• 

• 

• 



Falmouth. 


2 

16 

54 

72 

• 


72 

Fleetwood. 


1 

22 

43 

66 

• 


1,679 

Glasgow. 


• 

2 

4 

6 

• 


6 

Greenook. 


• 

13 

20 

S3 



39 

Heyiham. 


12 

226 

176 

418 



478 

Holyhead. 

• 

• 

23 

53 

76 



96 

Liverpool. 

• 

* 

• 


• 




London. 

• 

• 

4 


4 



4 

Manchester. 


4 

a 

49 

97 



98 

Milford. 


• \ 

2 


2 



2 

Newhaven. 


• 

2 

• ' 

2 



2 

Plymouth. 


• 

2 

2 

4 



21 

Silloth. 


• 






1 

Southampton. 


4 

3 

6 

18 



27 

Stranraer. 


• 

• 

i 





Whitehaven. 


25 

875 

447 

847 

■ 

■ 

6,776 

TotaL 
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Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of 


Irish Ports. 

Cattle. * 

Sheep. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

1 

"3 

Q 

Total. 

Sheep- 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 

. 



1 

tt 

■ 

a 

■ 

Dublin, .... 



. 

. 

16 

m 

a 


Total, 


29 

• 

1 

30 

■HDI 

5 


Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 



Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 


i 

Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Irish ports. 

; Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Belfast, . 

DUBLIN, .... 

Total, 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of Embarkation 



Douglas, 
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Isle of Man daring the Three Months ended 31st March, 1906* 
Embarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1906, 
in the Isle of Man. 
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COASTING AND 


Return of the Number of Animals Shipped to and from 


Place! in Ireland 
of Embarkation 




Cattle. 


Irish Ports. 


—.,- 


— 


Fat. 


Calves. 

Total. 

Cork to Agbada Pier, 



7 

7 

„ to Belfast, . 




# 

„ to Spike Island, 


. 

, 

, 

„ to Queenstown, 

a 

, , 



„ to Waterford, 


. 

1 

1 

Total, , 

• 

• 

8 

8 

Agbada Pier to Cork, 


. 1 . 

1 

1 

Dublin 


• ! • 

, 

, 

Spike Island „ 



, 

. 

Queenstown „ 



, 

, 

Waterford „ 

f> 

6 : . 

. 

10 

Total, . 

6 

6 ! . 

1 

11 

Waterford to Ballyhack,. 


20 


20 

„ to Belfast, 



, 

, 

,. te Dunoannon, 


140 

90 

230 

Total, , 


160 

*80 

250 


Ballyhack to Waterford, 



Belfast to Waterford, 

• 



■ 

Duncannon to Waterford, 

328 

85 

• 

2 

Kilruih to Limerick, 
ICildysart „ 

Kilkee 

Portumna 

Soarii! ., 

Banagher 

4 

101 

V. 

j 

1 

Total, . 

4 

101 

* 

1 


Greencastle to Grcenore, 


Greenore to Greencastle, 



1 106 17 


1 106 



Sligo to Belmullet, 
Total, . 


Swine. 

Fat, Stores. 

Total. 

j 

. 7 

7 

. 7 

7 

374 1 

376 

38 j . 

38 

112 1 

413 

. ! 10 

10 

10 

[ 10 

375 

375 



1,004 j . 

1,001 

967 

967 

550 j * . 

’ 

550 




546 

* 

646 

4,189 

U | Off 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 

daring the Three Months ended 31st March, 1906, showing the Places 
and Debarkation. 
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Return of the Number of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st Maboh, 1906, showing the 
Ports of Embarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

Number of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast, .... 

_ 

79 

27 

106 

Dublin, .... 

- 

34 

48 

82 

Greenore, .... 

- 

309 

132 

441 

Waterford, .... 

— 

2 

12 

14 

Total. 

- 

424 

219 

643 




Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland ^through 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st March, 1906, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

N umber of Horses. 

Stallions, 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total 

Belfast, 


_ 

11 

17 

38 

DubUn, 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Total, 

• 


U 

17 

68 
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Passengers to places out of Europe during may and the 

FIVE MONTHS ENDED 31st MAY, 1906. 

A, 

Return of the Numbers, Nationalities, and ^Destinations of the Passengers that left the 
United Kingdom for places out of Europe during the Month ended 31st. May, 1906, 
and the Five Months ended 31st May, 1906, compared with the corresponding 
periods of the previous Year. 



! * The destinations given are, in all cases, based on the ports &t which the passengers contracted to land. 

NOT*.—The above figures, being made np at the earliest possible date after the close of each Month, are 
f subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


3 H 
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Account showing the Quantities of certain kinds of Agricultural 

into Ireland in each Week from 


WEES ENDED 


17th 24th 81st 
March March. March. 


animals, Living— 

Horace,. 

fbbsb Meat— 

Beef.owts. I 

Mutton, . . . „ 

Salted or Preserved Meat— 

Bacon.cwts. 

Beef, » • • w 

Hams, . . . . *, 

Pork,. 

Meat, unenumerated, Salted or 

Fresh,. 

Meat preserved otherwise than by 
salting, .... cwts. 

Dairy Produce and Substitutes— 
Butter, , cwts. 

Margarine, . . . „ 

Oheese, . • . „ 

Milk, Condensed, . . „ 

„ Cream, . . . „ 

„ Preserved, other kinds „ 

Eggs, . . . gt. hunds. 

Lard, . . . cwts. 

Corn, grain, meal, and Flour— 
Wheat, .... owts. 
Wheat, Meal and Flour . „ 

Barley, . . • • 

Oats, . . . » » 

Peas, . . . „ 

Beans, . . . „ 

Maize or Indian Corn, „ 

Fruit. Raw— 

Apples, . . • owts. 

Currants, . . • „ 

Gooseberries, . . . „ 

Pears, . * » • 

Plums, . . » . 

Grapes.. 

Lemons.. 

Oranges, . 

Strawberries, . • • t» 

Unenumerated, . . „ 

HAY,.tons 

Straw,. 

moss Litter, . . . 

Hops, . . • cwts. 

VEGETABLES, RAW— , , , 

Onions, . . . bushels 

Potatoes, . . cwts. 

Tomatoes, . . • »» 

Unenumerated. . • £ 

VEGETABLES, DRIED, . . CWtS. 

Preserved by Canning, . „ 

Poultry and game, . . £ 


bushels 
. owts. 



* This Table is confined to the Imports of certain kinds of Agricultural Produce into 
to a request from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form of Weekly Returns. It is hoped that the Department may soon be ablo to secure 
With these and such returns as the above, the Department wlU he to a position 
manufactured and agricultural products. 
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Produce Imported direct ( i.e. from the Colonies or Foreign Countries) 
3rd March, 1906, to 26th May, 1906*. 


week ended 


7tb 

April. 

14tb 

April. 

21st 

April. 

28th 

April. 

5th 

May. 

12th 

May. 

19th 

May. 

26th 

May. 

• 

• 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 



• 

. 

0 

0 

• 

0 

• 

• 

• 




• 

0 

0 

1 






• 


10 



2,683 


. 




6 


4 


, 



• 

* 

• 

. 


• 

10 

197 

821 

• 

86 

284 

• 


• 

• 

771 

2 








242 

254 

120 

74 

197 

196 

200 

200 

1 


* 



1 

• 

• 

108 

38 

101 

30 

10 

39 

• 

70 

0 

• 

• 

• 


, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 


. 

. 

• 


• 

• 

72 

468 

832 

830 



501 

• 

• 


853,000 

200,900 

41,900 

169,000 

274.600 

124,900 

124,900 

*85,700 

11,400 

11800 

21.600 

0500 

500 

29,000 

7,700 


• 


3,100 

68.600 


* 

• 


• 

1,900 


2,300 


. i 

• 

• 

20 

60 

60 

60 


80 

20 

107,000 

216,700 

299,700 166.000 

. 

56,200 


96.500 

194,700 


, 


• 

. 


. 

• 

■ 



• 

• 


• 

, 


• 


, 

• 


• 


• 

• 

• 


. 


• 

• 

• 

0 

• 


• 



• 

0 

• 

S 

• 

• 


• 

, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 



• 

• 

• 

0 

. 

. 




* 

• 

• 



• 

. J 

• 

. 

121 

62 

293 

857 

. 

48 

633 

275 

187 

21 

4 

184 

1 

12 

24 

10 

• 

• 

• 

0 

a 

0 

• 

• 

64 


40 

0 

0 

• 



• 

a 1 

0 

0 

0 



• 

• 

• 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

* 

• 

a 

0 

0 

• 


• 



• 


0 


0 

0 


6 

• 

6 

0 

0 

a 


• 

• 

» 

• 

• 

i 

• 

• 

« 


Ireland from the Colonies and Foreign Countries. The Board of Customs bare in answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supply this Department with them in the 
returns of Imports of all classes into Ireland which are re-shipped from Great Britain, 
to gauge the eoonomio dependence of this oountry on other countries for its supplies of 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

A. T. A Co* (Ud.) 

2,600. WtlM32. 7. 00. (6. 06. W8787. 
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